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CONTINUED. 


BOOK.  III. 


OF  WORDS. 


eHAP.  VII. 
Of  particles. 


SECT. 
1 


Particles  connect  parts, 
or  whole  sentences  toge- 
ther. 

2.  In  them  consists  the  art 
of  well  speaking. 
9,  4.  They  show  what  relation 
the  mind  gives  to  its  own 
thoughts. 

.5.  Instance  in  But. 

6.  This  matter  but  lightly 
touched  here. 

CHAP.    VIII. 
Of  abstract  and  concrete  terms. 
SECT. 

1.  Abstract  terms  not  pre- 
dicable  one  of  another, 
and  why. 

2.  They  show  the  differ- 
ence of  our  ideas. 

CHAP.  IX. 
Of  the  imperfection  of  words. 
SECT. 

1.  Words  are  used  for  re- 
cording and  communica- 
ting our  thoughts. 

2.  Any  words  will  serve  for 
recording. 

.•1,  Communication  by  words, 

civil  or  philosophical. 
VOL  IJ.  B 


4.  The  imperfection  of 
words  is  the  doubtfulness 
of  their  signification. 

5.  Causes  of  their  imperfec- 
tion. 

6.  The  names  of  mixed 
modes  doubtful  :  first, 
because  the  ideas  they 

stand  for,  are  so  complex. 

7.  Secondly,  because  they 
have  no  standards- 

8.  Propriety  not  a  suiBcient 
remedy. 

9.  The  way  of  learning  these 
names  contributes  also 
to  their  doubtfulness 

10.  Hence  unavoidable  ob- 
scurity in  ancientauthors. 

11.  Names  of  substances,  of 
doubtful  siL'uification. 

12.  Names  of  substances  re- 
ferred, first,  to  real  es- 
sences, that  cannot  be 
known. 

13,  14.  Secondly,  to  coexisting 
qualities,  which  are 
known  but  imperfectly. 

15.  With  this  imperfection 
they  may  serve  for  civil 
but  not  well  for  philoso- 
phical use. 

16.  Instance,  liquor  of  the 
nerves. 

17  Instance,  gold. 

18  The  names  of  simple 
ideas,  the  least  doublfuJi 
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la.  And  next  to  them,  slm" 
pie  modes. 

20.  The  most  doubtful,  are 
the  names  oF  very  com- 
pounded mixed  modes 
and  substances 

21.  Why  this  imperfection 
charged  upon  words. 

3a,  23.  This  should  teach  us 
moderation  in  imposing 
our  own  sense  cf  old  au- 
thors. 

CHAP.  X. 

OF  the  abuse  of  words. 

SECT. 

1.  Abuse  of  words. 
2,3.  First,  words  without  any, 
or  without  clear  ideas. 

4.  Occasioned  by  learning 
names,  before  the  ideas 
they  belong  to. 

5.  Secondly,  a  steady  ap- 
plication of  them. 

6.  Thrdly.  affected  obscu- 
rity by  wrong  applica- 
tion 

7.  Logic  and  dispute  have 
much  contributed  to  this. 

S.  Calling'  it  subtilty. 
9.  This  learning  very  little 
benefits  society. 

10.  But  destroys  the  instru- 
ments of  knowledge  and 
communication. 

11.  As  useful  as  to  confound 
the  sound  of  the  letters. 

12.  This  art  has  perplexed 
relii^ion  aiid  justice- 

13.  And  ou^ht  not  to  pass 
for  learning. 

14.  Fourthly,  taking  them 
for  things. 

15.  Instance  in  matter. 

16.  This  makes  errours  last- 
ing. 

17.  Fifthly,  setting  them  for 
what  they  cannot  signify. 

18.  V.g.  pcftingthemfor  the 
real  essences  of  sub- 
stances. 

19.  Hence  we  think  every 
change  of our ideain  iub- 


stances,  not  to  change  the 
species. 

20.  The  cause  of  this  abuse, 
a  supposition  of  nature's 
v^orking  always  regular- 
ly- 

21.  This  abuse  contams  two 
false  suppositions. 

22.  Sixthly,  a  supposition 
ihatwordshave  a  certain 
and  evidentsignification. 

23    T!ie  ends  of  language  : 

first,  to  convey  our  ideai. 
24.  Secondly,  to  do  it  with 

quickness. 
25    Thirdly,    therewith    to 

convey  the  knowledge  of 

things. 
26 31-  How  men's  words  fail  in 

all  these. 

32.  How  in  substances. 

33.  How  in  modes  and  rela= 
tions. 

34.  Seventhly,  figurative 
speech  also  an  abuse  of 
language. 


CHAP.  xr. 

Of  the  remedies  of  the  foregoini' 
imperfections  and  abuses. 

SECT. 

1.  They  are  worth  seeking. 

2.  Are  not  easy, 

3.  But  yet  necessary  to  phi- 
losophy. 

4.  Misuse  of  words,  the 
cause  of  great  errours. 

5.  Obstinacy. 

C,  And  wrangling. 

7.  Instance,  bat  and  bird, 

8.  First  remedy,  to  use  no 
word  without  an  idea. 

9.  Secondly,  to  have  dis- 
tinct ideas  annexed  to 
them  in  modes. 

10.  And  distinct  and  con- 
forniableiii  substances. 

11.  Thirdly,  propriety. 

12.  Fourthly  to  make  known 
their  meaning, 

IS.  And  that  three  ways. 
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20,  21 


14.  Fir5t,  in  simple  ideas  by 
synonimous  terms,  or 
shovking. 

15.  Secondly,  in  mixed 
modes  by  definition. 

16  Mora'ily  capable  of  de- 
monstration 

IT.  Definitions  can  make 
moral  discourses  clear. 

18.  And  is  the  only  way. 

19.  Thirdly,  in  substances, 
by  showing  and  defining. 
Ideas  cf  the  leading  qvia- 
ties  of  substances,  are 


23 


best  got  Uy  showing. 
The     ideas     of     their 
powers,   best  by   defini- 
tion, 

A     reflection     on     the 
knowledge  of  spirits. 

24.  Ideas  also  of  substances 
must  be  conformable  to 
things, 

25.  Not  easy  to  be  made  so. 

26.  Fifthly,  by  constancy  in 
their  signification. 

27.  When  the  variation  is  to 
be  explained. 


BOOK  IV. 


or  KNOWLEDGE  AND  OPINIOK. 


CHAP.    I. 

Of  knowledge  in  general. 

SECT. 

1.  Our  knowledge  conver- 
sant about  our  ideas. 

2.  Knowledge  is  the  per- 
ception of  the  agree- 
ment or  disagreement,  ot 
two  ideas. 

3.  This  agreement  fourfold. 

4.  First,  of  identity,  or  di- 
versity. 

.'.  Secondly,  relation. 

6.  Thirdly,  of  co-existence. 

7.  Fourthly,  of  real  exis- 
tence. 

8.  Knowledge     actual     or 

habitual. 

9.  Habitual  knowledge, 
two-fold. 

CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  degrees  of  our  knowledge. 

SECT. 

1.  Intuitive. 

2.  Demonstrative, 

3.  Depends  on  proofs. 

4.  But  not  so  easy. 


n.  Not  without  precedent 
doubt, 

6.  Not  so  clear. 

7.  Each  step  must  have  in- 
tuitive evidence, 

3,  Hence  the  mistake  ex 
prsEcognitis  &  pracon- 
cessis. 

9.  Demonstration   not    li- 
mited to  quantity. 
10, 13. Why  it  has  been  so  thought. 

14.  Sensitive  knowledge  of 
particular  existence. 

15.  Knowledge  not  always 
clear,  where  the  ideas 
are  so. 

CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  extent  of  human  know- 
ledge. 
SECT. 

1.  First,  no  farther  than  we 
have  ideas. 

2.  Secondly,  no  farther 
than  we  can  perceive 
their  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement. 

3.  Thirdly,  intuitive  know- 
ledge extends  itself  not 
to  all  the  relations  of  all 
our  ideas. 
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4.  Fourthly, not  demonstra- 
tive knowledge. 

5.  Fifthly,  sensitive  know- 
ledge, narrower  than 
either. 

6.  Sixthly,  our  knowledge, 
therefore  narrower  than 
our  ideas. 

7.  How  far  our  knowledge 
reaches. 

8.  First,  our  knowledge  of 
identity  and  diversity,  as 
far  as  our  ideas. 

9.  Secondly,  of  co-exist- 
ence,  a  very  little  way. 

10.  B^-c^use  the  connexion 
between  most  simple 
ideas  is  unknown 

11,  Especially  of  secondary 
qualities 

12 — 14.  And  farther,  because  all 
connexion  between  any 
secondary  and  primary 
qualities  is  undiscovera- 
ble. 
IS.  Of  repugnancy  to  co- 
exist, larger. 
16-  Of  the  CO  existence  of 
f  owers.  a  very  little  way, 

17.  Of  spirits  yet  narrower. 

18.  Thirdly,  of  other  rela- 
tions, it  is  not  easy  to 
say  how  far  Morality 
capable  of  demonstra- 
tion 

19.  Two  things  have  made 
moral  ideas  thought  in- 
capable of  demonstra- 
tion Their  complex- 
edness  and  want  of  sen- 
sible representations 

20-  Remedies  of  those  diffi, 
ciilties. 

21.  Fourthly,  of  real  exis- 
tence ;  we  have  an  in* 
tuuive  knowledge  of  our 
own,  demonstrative  of 
God's,  sensitive  of  some 
few  other  things. 

22    Our  ignoran'"-  great. 

23.  First,  one  cause  of  it 
want  of  ideas, citlicrsuch 
as  we  have  no  concep- 
tion of,  or  such  as  parti- 


cularly we  have  not. 

24.  Betauac  of  their  remote- 
ness, or, 

25.  Becauae  of  their  minute- 
ness. 

26.  Hence  no  science  of  bo- 
dies. 

27.  Much  less  of  spirits. 

28.  Secondly,  want  of  a  dis- 
coverable connexion,  be- 
tween ideas  we  have. 

29.  Instances. 

30.  Thirdly,  want  of  tracing 
our  ideas. 

31.  Extent  in  respect  of 
universality. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  reality  of  our  knowledge. 

SECT. 

1.  Objection,      knowledge 

placed  in  ideas,  may  be 

all  bare  vision. 

2,  3.  Answer,    not   so,  where 

ideas  agree  with  things. 

4.  As,  first,  all  simple  ideas 
do. 

5.  Secondly,  all  complex 
ideas,  except  of  sub- 
stances. 

6.  Hence  the  reality  of 
mathematical  know- 
ledge. 

7  And  of  moral. 

8  Existence  not  required 

to  make  it  real. 

9  Nor  will  it  be  less  true, 
or  tertain,  because  mo- 
ral ideas  are  of  our  own 
making  and  naming. 

10.  Misnaming  disturbs  not 
the  certainty  of  the 
knowledge 

11.  Ideas  of  substances  have 
their  archetypes  without 
us. 

12.  So  far  as  they  agree  with 
those,  so  far  our  know- 
ledge concerning  them  is 
real. 
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i3.  Inour  inquiries  about  sub- 
stances, we  mustconsiJer 
ide;ts,  and  notconfineour 
thoughts  to  names,  or 
species  supposed  set  out 
by  names. 
14,  15.  Objection  against  a 
changeling  being  some- 
thing between  man  and 
beast  answered. 

16.  Monsters. 

17.  Words  and  species. 
1§.  Recapitulation. 

CPIAP.  V. 

Of  truth  in  general. 
SECT. 

1.  What  truth  is. 

2.  A  right  joining,  or  sepa- 
rating of  signs,  i.  e.  ideas 
or  words. 

3.  Which  make  mental,  or 
verbal  propositions. 

4.  Mental  propositions  are 
very  hard  to  be  treated  of. 

J.  Being Bothingbutjoining 
or  separating  ideas,  with- 
out words. 

6.  When  mental  proposi- 
tions contain  real  truth, 
and  when  verbal. 

7.  Objection  against  verbal 
truth,  that  thus  it  may  be 
all  chimerical. 

8.  Answered,  real  truth  is 
about  ideas  agreeing  to 
things. 

9.  Falsehood  is  the  joining 
of  names,  otherwise  than 
their  ideas  agree 

10.  General  propositions  to 
be  treated  of  more  at 
large. 

11.  Moral  and  metaphysical 
truth. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  universal   propositions,    their 
truth  and  certainty. 
SECT. 

1.  Treatingof  words,  neces- 
sary to  knowledge. 


2.  General  trutlis  hardly  ta 
be  understood,  but  in  ver- 
bal propositions. 

3.  Certainty     twofold,      of 

truth,  and  of  knowledge. 

4.  No  proposition  can  be 
known  to  be  true,  where 
the  essence  of  each  spe- 
cies mentioned,  is  not 
known. 

5.  This  more  particularly 
concerns  substances. 

6.  Thetruthoffew  universal 
propositions  concerning 
substances,  is  to  be 
known. 

7.  Because,  co-existence  of 
ideas  in  few  cases  is  to  be 
known 

8,  9  Instance  in  gold. 
10,  As  far  as  any  such  co  ex. 
istence  can  be  known,  so 
far  universal  propositions 
may  be  certain  But  this 
will  go  but  a  little  way, 
because, 
11,  12.  Thequalities,  which  make 
our  complex  ideasofsub- 
stances,  depend  mostly 
on  external,  remote,  and 
unperceived  causes- 

13.  Judgment  may  reach  far- 
ther, but  that  is  not  know- 
ledge. 

14.  What  is  requisite  for  our 
knowledge  of  substances. 

15.  Whilst  our  ideas  of  sub- 
stances contain  not  their 
realconstitutions,wecan 
make  but  few  general, 
certain  propositions  con- 
cerning them. 

16.  Wherein  lies  the  genera?, 
certainty  of  propositions. 

CHAP.  VII. 

Of  maxims. 
SECT. 

1.  They  are  self-evident. 

2.  Wherein  that  selfevi- 
dence  consists. 

3.  Self  evidence  not  pecu- 
liar to  received  axioms. 
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4.  First,  as  tn  identitv  and 
diversity,  ail  propositions 
?re  equally  self"  evident. 
5.  Secondly,  in  coexistence, 
we  have  few  self  evident 
propositions. 

6.  Thirdly,  in  other  rela- 
tions we  may  have. 

7.  Fourthly,        concerning     i 
real  existence    we  have 
none. 

8.  These  axioms  do  not 
much  influence  our  other 
knowledge 

9.  Because  they  are  not  the 
truths  the  first  known. 

10.  Bffcause  on  them  the 
ther  parts  of  our  know- 
ledge do  not  depend. 

11.  What  use  these  general 
maxims  have. 

12.  Maxims,  if  care  be  not 
taken  in  the  use  of  words, 
mav  prove  contradictions. 

13.  Instance  in  vacuum. 

14.  They  prove  not  the  exist-     . 

enceof  things  withoutus. 

15.  Their  application  danger- 

ous about  complex  ideas. 
16 — 18    Instance  in  man 

19.  Little  use  of  these  max- 
ims, in  proofs,  where  we 
have  clear  and  distinet 
ideas 

20.  Their  use  dangerous, 
where  our  ideas  are  con- 
fused- 


CKAP.  vrii. 

Of  trifling  propositions. 

«ECT. 

1.  Some  propositions  bring 
no  increase  to  our  know- 
ledge. 
2,  3.  As,  first,  (identical   pro- 
sitions. 

4.  Secondly,  when  a  part  of 
any  complex  idea  i.s  pre» 
di<'ated  of  the  whole. 

5.  As  part  of  the  definition 
of  the  term  defined. 

6.  Instance,  man  and  palfry. 


7  For  this  teaches  but  the 
6i;j;nification  of  words. 

8.  But  no  real  knowledge. 

9    General        propositions, 
concerning      substances, 
are  often  trifling. 
10.  And  why. 

11  Thirdly,  using  words  va- 
riously, is  trifling  with 
them. 

1 2  Marks  of  verbal  proposi- 
tions. First,  predication 
in  abstract. 

13.  Secondly,  apart  of  the 
definition,  predicated  of 
any  term. 

CHAP.  TX. 

Of  our  knowledge  of  existence. 
SECT. 

1 .  General,  certain  proposi- 
tions concern  not  exist- 
ence. 

2.  A  threefold  knowledgeof 
existence. 

S.  Our  knowledge  of  onr 
own  existence,  is  intui- 
tive. 

CHAP.    X. 
Of  the  existence  of  a  God. 
SECT. 

1.  We  are  capable  of  know- 
ing certainly  that  there  is 
a  God. 

2.  Man  knows  that  he  him 
self  is. 

3.  He  knows  also,  that  no- 
thing cannot  produce  a 
being,  therefore  some- 
thing eternal. 

4.  That  eternal  being  must 
be  most  powerful. 

5.  And  most  knowing. 

6.  And  therefore  God. 

7.  Our  idea  of  a  most  per- 
fect being,  not  the  sole 
proof  of  a  God. 

8   Something  from  eterni- 

9.  Two  sorts  of  beings,  co- 
gitative and  incogitative. 
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iO.  Inco^/ualive  benij»cannot 
proiluce  a  cogitative. 
11,  12.  Therefore  there  has  bceu 
an  eternal  wistloui, 

i:'..  Whether  materinl  or  no. 

14.  Not  material,  first,  be- 
cause every  particle  of 
matter  is  not  cof;itative- 

15.  Secondly,  ooe  particle 
alone  ot'inattercannot  be 
cogitative. 

IG.  Thirdly  a  system  of  in- 
coaitative  matter  cannot 
be  compilative. 
17-  Whether  in  motion  or 
at  rest. 
18,  19.  Matter  not  co-eternal 
with  an  eternal  mind. 


8.  This  certainty  is  as  great 
as  our  condition  needs. 

9.  But  reaches  no  farther 
than  actual  sensation. 

10.  Folly  to  expect  demon- 
stration in  every  thing. 

It.  Past  existence  is  known 
by  memory. 

12.  The  existence  of  spirits 
not  knowable. 

13.  Particular  propositions 
concerning  existence  are 
knowable 

14.  And  general  proposi- 
tions concerning  abstract; 
ideas. 


CHAP.  XII. 


CHAP.  xr. 

f)f  the  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  other  things. 

I 

SECT 

1.  Is  to  be  had  only  by  sen- 
sation. 
3.  Instance,    whiteness    of 
this  paper. 

3.  This,  though  not  so  cef' 
tain  asdemonstration,  yet 
may  becalltJkoovvIedge, 
and  proves  tlic  existence 
of  things  without  us. 

4.  First,  because  we  cannot 
have  them  but  by  the  in- 
lets of  the  senses. 

5.  Secondly,  because  an 
idea  from  actual  sensa- 
tion, and  another  from 
memory  are  very  distinct 
perceptions. 

S.  Thirdly,  pleasure  or  pain, 
which  accompanies  actu- 
al sensation,  accompa- 
nies not  the  returning  of 
those  ideas,  without  the 
external  objects 

f^  Fourthly,  our  senses  as- 
sist one  another's  tcsti- 
timony  of  the  existence 
of  outward  things. 


Of  the  improvement  of  our  know- 
ledge. 

SECT. 

1-  Knowledge  is  not  from 

maxims. 
2.  (The    occasion    of  that 
opinion.) 
.   3.  But  from  the  comparing 
clear  and  distinct  ideas. 

4.  Dangerous  to  build  upoa 
precarious  principles. 

5.  This  no  certain  way  to 
truth. 

6.  But  to  compare  clear, 
complete  ideas  under 
steady  names. 

7.  The  true  method  of  ad- 
vancing knowledge,  is  by 
considering  our  abstract 
ideas. 

8.  By  which  morality,  also, 
may  be  made  clearer. 

9.  But  knowledge  of  bodies 
i;i  to  b(>  improved  only 
by  experience 

10.  This  may  procure  us  con- 
venienct,  not  science. 

11.  We  are  fitted  for  moral 
knowledge,  and  natural 
improvements. 

12.  But  must  beware  of  hy- 
potheses and  wrong  prin- 
ciples. 
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13.  The  true  use  of  hypothe- 
ses. 

14.  Clear  an  J  distinct  ideas, 
with  settled  names,  and 
the  finding  of  those,' 
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BOOK  III.    CHAP.  VII. 

OF    PARTICLES. 

j.  1.  Particles  conned  arts,  or  xohole  sentences  together. 

"DESIDES  words  which  are  names  of  ideas  in  the  mind, 
•^^  there  are  a  great  many  others  that  are  made  use  of,  to 
signify  the  connexion  that  the  mind  gives  to  ideas,  or  pro- 
positions, one  with  another.  The  mind,  in  communicat- 
ing its  thoughts  to  others,  does  not  only  need  signs  of  the 
ideas  it  has  then  before  it,  but  others  also,  to  show  or  in- 
timate some  particular  action  of  its  own,  at  that  time,  re- 
lating to  those  ideas.  This  it  does  several  ways;  as  is,  and 
is  not,  are  the  general  marks  of  the  mind,  affirming  or 
denying.  But  besides  affirmation  or  negation,  without 
which  there  is  in  words  no  truth  or  falsehood,  the  mind 
does,  in  declaring  its  sentiments  to  others,  connect  not 
only  the  parts  of  propositions,  but  whole  sentences  one  to 
another,  with  their  several  relations  and  dependencies,  to 
make  a  coherent  discourse. 

§.  2.  In  thcjn  consists  the  art  of  well-speaking. 

The  words,  whereby  it  signifies  what  connexion  it  gives 
to  the  several  affirmations  and  negations,  that  it  unites  in 
one  continued  reasoning  or  narration,  are  generally  call- 
ed particles ;  and  it  is  in  the  right  use  of  these,  that  more 
particularly  consists  the  clearness  and  beauty  of  a  good 
style.  To  think  well,  it  is  not  enough  that  a  man  has 
ideas  clear  and  distinct  in  his  thoughts,  nor  that  he  ob- 
serves the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  some  of  themj  but 
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he  must  think  in  train,  and  observe  the  dependence  of  his 
thouf.^l>ts  and  reasonings  upon  one  another.  And  to  ex- 
p;\-.-;  well  such  methodical  and  rational  thoughts,  he  must 
hHve  words  to  show  what  connection,  restriction,  distinc- 
tion, opposition,  emphasis,  &c.  lie  gives  to  each  respec- 
tivv"  part  othis  discourse.  To  mistake  in  any  of  these,  is 
to  puzzle,  instead  of  informing  his  hearer ;  and  therefore 
it  is  that  those  words  which  are  not  truly  by  themselves  the 
names  of  any  ideas,  are  of  such  constant  and  indispensable 
use  in  language,  and  do  much  contribute  to  men's  well  ex- 
pressing themselves. 

j.  3.   Tkei/  shoiv  ivhai  relation  the  mind  gives  to  its  own 
thoughts. 

This  part  of  grammar  has  been  perhaps  as  much  ne- 
glected, as  some  others  over-diligently  cultivated.  It  is 
easy  for  men  to  write,  one  after  another,  of  cases  and  gen- 
ders, moods  and  tenses,  gerunds  and  supines:  in  these, 
and  ihe  like,  there  has  been  great  diligence  used;  and  par- 
ticles themselves,  in  some  languages,  have  been,  with  great 
show  of  exactness,  ranked  into  their  several  orders.  But 
though  prepositions  and  conjunctions,  &c.  are  names  well 
known  in  grammar,  and  the  particles  contained  under  theni 
carefully  ranked  into  their  distinct  subdivisions :  yet  he 
who  would  show  the  right  use  of  particles,  and  what  sig- 
nlficancy  and  force  they  have,  must  take  a  little  more 
pains,  enter  into  his  own  thoughts,  and  observe  nicely  the 
several  postures  of  his  mind  in  discoursing.  •' 

^.  4. 

Neither  is  it  enough,  for  theexplainingof  these  words,  to 
render  them,  as  is  usual  in  dictionaries,  by  words  of  another 
tongue  which  come  nearest  to  their  signification;  for  what 
is  meant  by  them  is  commonly  as  hard  to  be  understood  in 
one,  as  another  language.  They  are  all  marks  of  some 
action,  or  intimation  of  the  mind;  and  therefore  to  uuiiei'- 
siand  them  riglttly,  the  several  views,  postures,  stands, 
turns,  limitations,  and  exceptions,  and  several  other 
thoughts  of  the  mind,  for  wl)ich  we  have  either  none,  or 
very  deficient  names,  are  diligently  to  be  studied.  Of  these 
there  is  a  great  Variety,  muclr  exceeding  the  number  of 
panicles  that  most  languages  have  to  express  them  by;  and 
therefoie  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  most  of  these  par- 
ticles Lave  divers,  and  sometimes  almost  opposite  signifi- 
cations.    Ill  the  Hebrew  tongue  there  is  a  panicle  consist- 
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itis  of  but  one  single  letter,  of  which  there  are  reckoned 
up  tis  I  lemeniber,  seventy,  1  am  sure  above  fifty  several 
significations. 

§.  5.  Instance  in  But. 

But  is  a  particle,  none  more  familiar  in  our  language ; 
and  he  that  says  it  is  a  discretive  conjunction,  and  that  it 
answers  sed  in  Latin,  or  mais  in  French,  thinks  he  has 
sufficiently  explained  it.  But  it  seems  to  me  to  intimate 
several  relations  the  mind  f^ives  to  the  several  prepositions 
or  parts  of  them,  which  it  joins  by  this  monosyllable. 

First,  "  but  to  say  no  more:"  here  it  intimates  a  stop  of 
the  mind  in  the  course  it  was  going,  before  it  came  quite 
to  the  end  of  it. 

Secondly,  "  I  saw  but  two  plants  :"  here  it  shows,  that 
the  minds  limits  the  sense  to  what  is  expressed,  with  a 
negation  of  all  other. 

Thirdly,  "you  pray;  but  it  is  not  that  God  would  bring 
you  to  the  true  religion." 

Fourthly,  "  but  that  he  would  confirm  you  in  your 
own."  The  first  of  these  Buts  intimates  a  supposition  in 
the  mind  of  something  otherwise  than  it  should  be;  the  lat- 
ter shows  that  the  mind  makes  a  direct  opposition  betweea 
that,  and  what  goes  before  it. 

Fifthly,  "  all  animals  have  sense;  but  a  dog  is  an  ani- 
mal :"  here  it  signifies  little  more,  but  that  the  latter  pro- 
position is  joined  to  the  former,  as  the  minor  of  a  syllo* 
gism. 

§.  6.   This  matter  hit  lightly  touched  here. 

To  these,  I  doubt  not,  might  be  added  a  great  many  o- 
ther  significations  of  this  panicle,  if  it  were  my  business  to 
examine  it  in  its  full  latitude,  and  consider  it  in  all  the 
places  it  is  to  be  found:  which  if  one  should  do,  I  doubt, 
whether  in  all  those  manners  it  is  made  use  of,  it  would 
deserve  the  title  of  discretive,  which  grammarians  give  to 
it.  But  I  intend  not  here  a  full  explication  of  this  sort 
of  signs.  The  instances  I  have  given  in  this  one,  may 
give  occasion  to  reflect  on  their  use  and  force  in  language, 
and  lead  us  into  the  contemplation  of  several  actions  of  our 
minds  \n  discoursing,  which  it  has  found  a  way  to  intimate 
taotbers  by  these  particles;  some  whereof  constantly,  and 
others  i  >  cortain  constructions,  have  the  sense  of  a  whole 
sentence  contained  in  them. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

OF  ABSTRACT  AND  CONCRETE    TER*tS. 

L  1.  Abstract  terms  not  pedlcohle  one  of  another ,  and  ttJiT^. 

THE  ordinary  words  of  language,  and  our  common  use 
of  them,  would  have  given  us  light  into  the  nature  of 
our  ideas  if  they  had  been  but  considered  with  attention. 
The  mind,  as  has  been  shown,  has  a  power  to  abstract  its 
ideas,  and  so  they  become  essences,  general  essences, 
whereby  the  sorts  of  things  are  distinguished.  Now  each 
abstract  idea  being  distinct,  so  that  of  any  two  the  one  caa 
never  be  the  other,  the  mind  will,  by  its  intuitive  know- 
ledge, perceive  their  diflPerence ;  and  therefore  in  proposi- 
tions no  two  whole  ideas  can  ever  be  affirmed  one  of  an- 
other. This  we  see  in  the  common  use  of  language, 
which  permits  not  any  two  abstract  words,  or  names  of  ab- 
stract ideas,  to  be  affirmed  one  of  another.  For  how  near 
of  kin  soever  they  may  seem  to  be,  and  how  certain  soever 
it  is,  that  man  is  an  animal,  or  rational,  or  white,  yet  every 
one  at  first  hearing  perceives  the  falsehood  of  these  propo- 
sitions; humanity  is  animality,  or  rationality,  or  whiteness; 
and  this  is  as  evident,  as  any  of  the  most  allowed  majcims. 
All  our  affirmations  then  are  only  inconcrete,  which  is  the 
affirming,  not  one  abstract  idea  to  be  another,  but  one  ab- 
stract idea  to  be  joined  to  another  ;  which  abstract  ideas, 
in  substances,  may  be  of  any  sort;  in  all  the  rest,  are  little 
eke  but  of  relations;  and  in  substances,  the  most  frequent 
are  of  powers  ;  v.  g.  "  a  man  is  white,"  signifies,  that  the 
thing  that  has  the  essence  of  a  man,  has  also  in  it  the  es- 
sence of  whiteness,  which  is  nothing  but  a  power  to  pro- 
duce the  idea  of  whiteness  in  one,  whose  eyes  can  discover 
ordinary  objects;  or  "  a  man  is  rational,"  signifies  that  the 
same  thing  that  hath  the  essence  of  a  man,  hath  also  in  it 
the  essence  of  rationality,  i.  e.  a  power  of  reasoning. 

§.  2.   IViC^  s/io-jo  the  difference  of  our  ideas. 

This  distinction  of  names  shows  us  also  the  difFerenee 
of  our  ideas:  for  if  we  observe  them,  we  shall  find  that 
our  simple  ideas  have  all  abstract,    as  well   as  concrete 
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names  ;  the  one  whereof  is  (to  speak  the  language  of  gram- 
marians) a  substantive,  the  other  an  adjective ;  as  white- 
ness, white,  sweetness,  sweet.     The  like  also  holds  in  our 
ideas  of  modes  and   relations;  as  justice,  just;    equality, 
equal ;  only  with  this  difference,  that  some  of  the  concrete 
names  of  relations,  amongst  men  chiefly,  are  substantives  ; 
as  paternitas,  pater ;  whereof  it  were  easy  to  render  a  rea- 
son.    But  as  to  our  ideas  of  substances,  we  have  very  few 
or  no  abstract  names  at  all.     For  though  the  schools  have 
introduced  animalitas,  humanitas,   corporietas,  and  some 
others ;  yet  they  hold  no  proportion   with  that  infinite 
number  of  names  of  substances,  to  which  they  never  were 
ridiculous  enongh  to  attempt  the  coining  of  abstract  ones : 
and  those  few  that  the  schools  forged,  and  put  into  the 
mouths  of  their  scholars,  could  never  yet  get  admittance 
into  common  use,  of  obtain  the  licence  of  public  approba- 
tion.    Which  seems  to  me  at  least  to  intimate  the  confes- 
sion of  all  mankind,  that  they  have  no  ideas  of  the  real 
essences  of  substances,  since  they  have  not  names  for  such 
ideas:  which  no  doubt  they  would  have  had,  had  not  their 
consciousness  to  themselves  of  their  ignorance  of  them  kept 
them  from  so  idle  an  attempt.     And  therefoi  e  though  they 
had  ideas  enough  to  distinguish  gold  from  a  stone,  and 
metal  from  wood ;  yet  they  but  timorously  ventured  on 
such  terms,  as  aurietas  and  saxietas,   metallietas  and  lig- 
nietas,  or  the  like  names,  which  should  pretend  to  signify 
the  real  essences  of  those  substances,   whereof  they  knew 
they  had  no  ideas.     And  indeed  it  was  only  the  doctrine 
of  substantial  forms,    and  the  confidence  of  mistaken  pre- 
tenders to  a  knowledge  that  they  had  not,  which  first  coin- 
ed, and  then  introduced  animalitas,  and  humanitas,  and 
the  like  ;  which  yet  went  very  little  farther  than  their  own 
schools,  and  could  never  get  to  be  current  amongst  under- 
standing men.     Indeed,   humanitas  was  a  word  familiar 
amongst  the  Romans,    but  in  a  far   different  sense,    and 
stood  not  for  the  abstract  essence  of  any  substance ;  but 
was  the  abstracted  name  of  a  mode,  and  its  concrete  hu- 
manus,  not  homo. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

OF  THE  IMPERFECTION  OP  WORDS. 

§.  1 .  Words  are  used  for  recording  and  commujiicating  ouf 
thought's. 

^inROM  what  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  cliapters,  it 
-*-  is  easy  to  perceive  what  imperfection  there  is  in  lan- 
guage, and  how  the  very  nature  of  words  makes  it  ahnost 
unavoidable  for  many  of  them  to  be  doubtful  and  uncertain 
in  their  significations.  To  examine  the  perfection  or  im- 
perfection of  words,  it  is  necessary  first  to  consider  their 
use  and  end ;  for  as  they  are  more  or  less  fitted  to  attain 
that,  so  they  are  more  or  less  perfect.  We  have,  in  the 
former  part  of  this  discourse,  often  upon  occasion  mention- 
ed a  double  use  of  words. 

First,  one  for  the  recording  of  our  own  thoughts. 

Secondly,  the  other  for  the  communicating  of  out 
thoughts  to  other. 

§.  2.  yf«j/  words  will  serve  for  recording. 

As  to  the  first  of  these,  for  the  recording  our  own 
thoughts  for  the  help  of  our  own  memories,  whereby,  as  it 
were,  we  talk  to  ourselves,  any  words  will  serve  the  turn. 
For  since  sounds  are  voluntary  and  indifferent  signs  of  any 
ideas,  a  man  nday  use  what  words  he  pleases,  to  signily  his 
own  ideas  to  himself;  and  there  will  be  no  imperfection  in 
them,  if  he  constantly  use  the  same  sign  for  the  same  idea: 
for  then  he  cannot  fail  of  having  his  meaning  understood, 
wherein  consists  the  right  use  and  perfection  of  language. 

§.  3.  Communication  by  words  civil  or  philosophical. 

Secondly,  as  to  communication  of  words,  that  too  lias  a 
double  use. 

I.  Civil. 

II.  Philosophical. 

First,  by  their  civil  use,  I  mean  such  a  comniuoication 
of  thoughts  and  ideas  by  words,  as  may  serve  for  the  up- 
holding common  conversation  and  commerce,  about  the 
ordinary  affairs  and  conveiiiencies  of  civil  life,  in  the  so- 
cieties of  men  one  amongst  iuiothcr. 
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Secondly,  by  the  philosophical  use  of  words,  I  mean 
such  an  use  of  them,  as  may  serve  to  convey  the  precise  no- 
tions of  things,  and  to  express,  in  general  propositions,  cer- 
tain and  undoubted  truths,  which  the  mind  may  rest  upon, 
and  be  satisfied  with,  in  its  search  after  true  knowledge. — 
These  two  uses  are  very  distinct:  and  a  great  deal  less  ex- 
actness will  serve  in  the  one  than  in  the  other,  as  we  shall 
see  in  what  follows. 

§,  4.   The  imperfectmi  of  ivords  is  the  doubtfulness  of  their 
signification. 

The  chief  end  of  language  in  communication  being  to 
be  understood,  words  serve  not  well  for  that  end,  neither 
in  civil  not  philosophical  discourse,  when  any  word  does 
not  excite  in  the  hearer  the  same  idea  which  it  stands  for 
in  the  mind  of  the  speaker.  Now  since  sounds  have  no 
natural  connexion  with  our  ideas,  but  have  all  their  signi- 
fication from  the  arbitrary  imposition  of  men,  the  doubt- 
fulness and  uncertainty  of  their  signification,  which  is  the 
imperfection  we  here  are  speaking  of,  has  its  cause  more 
in  the  ideas  they  stand  for,  than  in  any  incapacity  there  is 
in  one  sound  more  than  in  another,  to  signify  any  idea : 
for  in  that  regard  they  are  all  equally  perfect. 

Thai  then  which  makes  doubtfulness  and  uncertainty  in 
the  signification  of  some  more  than  other  words,  is  the  dif- 
ference of  ideas  they  stand  for. 

§.  5.  Causes  of  their  imperfection. 

Words  having  naturally  no  signification,  the  idea  which 
each  stands  for  must  be  learned  and  retained  by  those  who 
vt^ould  exchange  thoughts,  and  hold  intelligible  discourse 
with  others  in  any  language.  But  this  is  hai'dest  to  be 
done,  where, 

First,  the  ideas  they  stand  for  are  very  complex,  and 
made  up  of  a  great  number  of  ideas  put  together. 

Secondly,  where  the  ideas  they  stand  for  have  no  cer- 
tain connection  in  nature ;  and  so  no  settled  standard, 
any  where  in  nature  existing,  to  rectify  and  adjust  them 
by.^ 

Thirdly,  when  the  signification  of  the  word  is  referred 
to  a  standard,  which  standard  is  not  easy  to  be  known. 

Fourthly,  Avhere  the  signification  of  the  word,  and  the 
real  essence  of  the  thing,  are  not  exactly  the  same. 

These  are  difficulties  that  attend  the  signification  of  se- 
veral words  that  are  intelligible.     Those  which  are  not  in- 
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telligiMe   at  all,  such  as   nnmps   standing   for    any    siirplc  | 

idens,  which  another  has  not  origans  or  faculties  to  at  ain  ; 
as  the  names  of  colours  to  a  blind  man,  or  sounds  to  a 
<leaf  man  :    need  not  here  be  mentioned. 

In  all  these  cases  we  shall  find  an  imperfection  in  words^i 
which  1   shall  more  at  lar<re  explain,    in   their   particular  j 

application  to  our  several  sorts  of  ideas:  for  if  we  exaiuine  I 

them,  vve  shall  find  that  filenames  of  mixed  modes  are 
mos*^  liable  to  doubtfulness  and  imperfection,  for  the  two 
first  ol  these  reasons  ;  and  the  names  of  substances  chiefly 
for  the  two  latter. 

.§.  6.   The  names  of  mixed  modes  doiihlfid.     J'in,t,  because 
the  ideas  they  stand  for  are  so  complciV. 

First,  the  names  of  mixed  modes  arc  many  of  them  lia- 
ble to  great  uncertainty  and  obscurity  in  their  signijfica- 
tion. 

I.  Because  of  that  great  Composition  these  complex 
ideas  are  often  made  up  of.  To  make  words  serviceable 
to  the  end  of  commimication,  it  is  necessary  (as  has  been 
said)  that  they  excite  in  the  hearer  exactly  the  same  idea 
they  stand  for  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker.  Without  this, 
men  fill  one  another's  heads  with  noise  and  sounds ;  but 
convey  not  thereby  their  thoughts,  and  lay  not  before  one 
another  their  ideas,  which  is  the  end  of  discourse  and  lan- 
guage. But  when  a  word  stands  for  a  very  complex  idea 
that  is  compounded  and  decompounded,  it  is  not  easy  for 
men  to  form  and  retain  that  idea  so  exactly,  as  to  make 
the  name  in  common  use  stand  for  the  same  precise  idea, 
without  any  the  least  variation  Hence  it  comes  to  pass 
that  iiien's  names  of  very  compound  ideas,  such  as  for  the 
most  part  are  moral  words,  have  seldom^  in  two  different 
men,  the  same  precise  signification  ;  since  one  mail's  com- 
plex idea  seldom  agrees  with  another's,  and  often  differs 
irom  his  own,  from  that  which  he  had  yesterday,  or  will 
have  to-morrow. 

$.  7.  Secondly^  because  they  have  no  standard, 

II.  Because  the  names  of  mixed  modes,  for  the  most 
port,  want  standards  in  nature,  whereby  men  may  rectify 
and  adjust  their  significations;  therefore  tiiCy  are  very 
Various  and  doubtful.  They  are  asscmlilages  of  ideas  put 
together  at  the  pleasure  (ttiie  n"ii:,-(,  pui'-uingifs  own  er.ds 
of  discourse,  and  suited  to  its  own  notions:  whereby'  it  de* 
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signs  not  to  copy  any  thing  really  existing,  but  to  denomi- 
nate and  rank  things,  as  tliey  come  to  ai:;«ee  vvith  those 
archetypes  or  forms  it  has  made.  He  that  first  brought 
tlje  word  sham,  or  wheedle,  or  banter,  in  use,  put  together, 
as  he  thought  fit,  those  ideas  he  made  it  stand  tor :  and  as 
it  is  with  uny  new  names  of  modes,  that  are  now  brought 
into  any  language  ;  so  it  was  with  the  old  ones,  when  they 
were  first  made  use  of  Names  therefore  that  stand  for 
collections  of  ideas  which  the  mind  makes  at  pleasure,  must 
needs  be  of  doubtful  signification,  when  such  collections  are 
no  where  to  be  found  constantly  united  in  nature,  nor  any 
patterns  to  be  shown  whereby  men  may  adjust  them. — 
What  the  word  murder,  or  sacrilege,  &c.  signifies,  can 
never  be  known  from  things  themselves:  there  be  .nany 
of  tne  parts  of  those  complex  ideas,  which  are  not  visiljle 
in  the  action  itself;  the  intention  of  the  mind,  or  the  rela- 
tion of  holy  things,  which  make  a  part  of  murder  or  sacri- 
lege, have  no  necessary  connexion  with  the  outward  and 
visible  action  of  him  that  commits  either:  and  the  pulling 
the  trigger  of  the  gun,  with  which  the  murder  is  committed, 
and  is  all  the  action  that  perhaps  is  visible,  has  no  natural 
connexion  with  those  otlier  ideas  that  make  up  the  complex 
one,  named  murder.  They  have  their  union  and  combina- 
tion only  from  the  understanding;  which  unites  them  lender 
one  name  :  but  uniting  them  without  any  rule  or  patteui,  it 
cannot  be  but  that  the  signification  of  the  name  that  stands 
for  such  voluntary  collections  should  be  often  various  in 
the  minds  of  different  men,  who  have  scarce  any  standing 
rule  to  regulate  themselves  and  their  notions,  by,  in  such 
arbitrary  ideas. 

§.  8.  Propriety  not  a  siifficient  remedy/. 

It  is  true,  common  use,  that  is  the  rule  of  propriety,  may 
be  supposed  here  to  afford  some  ai^,  to  settle  the  signihca- 
tion  of  language;  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  ai  .-.ume 
measure  it  does.  Common  use  regulates  the  meaniiig  of 
words  pretty  well  for  common  conversation  ;  but  n»jbv.dy 
having  an  authority  to  cstabiisli  the  precise  significutioa 
of  words,  nor  determined  to  what  ideas  any  one  shall  an- 
nex them,  common  use  is  not  suiiicient  to  adjuat  them  to 
philosophical  discourses ;  there  being  scarce  any  name  of 
any  very  complex  idea  (to  say  nothing  ui  others)  i-vhica  in 
common  use  has  not  a  great  latitude,  and  vvhicL  keeping 
within  the  bounds  of  propnety,  may  not  be  made  the  sign 
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of  far  different  ideas.  Besides,  the  rule  and  measure  of 
propriety  itself  beini;  no  where  established,  it  is  often  mat- 
ter of  dispute  whether  this  or  that  way  of  usin;L?  a  word  he 
propriety  of  speech  or  no.  From  all  which  it  is  evident, 
that  the  names  of  such  kind  of  very  complex  ideas  are  na- 
turally liable  to  this  imperfection,  to  be  of  doubtful  and 
uncertain  signification ;  and  even  in  men  that  have  a  mind 
1o  understand  one  another,  do  not  always  stand  for  the 
same  idea  in  speaker  and  hearer.  Though  the  names  glory 
and  gratitude  be  the  same  in  every  man's  month  through 
a  whole  country,  yet  the  complex  collective  idea,  which 
every  one  thinks  on,  or  intends  by  that  name,  is  apparent- 
ly very  different  in  men  using  the  same  language. 

§.  9.   The  "joay  of  learnhig  these   names  contributes  also  to 
their  douhtfulness. 

The  way  also  wherein    the  names  of  mixed   modes  are 
ordinarily  learned,  does  not  a  little  contribute  to  the  doubt- 
fulness of  their  signification.     For  if  we  will  observe  how 
children  learn  languages,  we  shall  find  that  to  make  them 
understand  what  the  names  of  simple  ideas,  or  substances, 
stand  for,  people  ordinarily  show  them  the  thing,  whereof 
they  would  have  them   have  the  idea  ;  and   then  repeat  to 
them  the  name   that  stands  for  it,   as  white,  sweet,   milk, 
sugar,   cat,   dog.     But  as  for  mixed  modes,,  especially  the 
most  material  of  them,  moral  words,  the  sounds  are  usually 
learned  first ;  and  then   to  know  what  complex  ideas  they 
stand  for,  they  are  either  beholden   to  the  explication  of 
others,  or  (which   happens   for  the  most  part)   are  left  to 
their  own  observation   and    industry  ;    which    being  little 
laid  cut  in  the  search  of  the  true  and  precise  meaning  of 
names,   these  moral  words  are  in   most  men's  mouths  little 
more  than  bare  sounds;  or  when  they  have  any,   it  is  for 
the  most  part  but  very  loose  and  undetermined,  and  conse- 
quently  obscure  and    confused    signification.     And  even 
those  ihenifeclves  who  have  with  more  attention  settled  their 
notions,    do  yet  hardly  avoid  the  inconvenience,    to  hnve 
them  stand  for  complex  ideas,  different  frc^m  those  which 
other,   even  intelligent  and  studious  men,  make  them  the 
signs  of.     Where  shall  one  find  an}',    either  controversial 
debate   or   familiar   discourse,   concerning   lionour,    faith, 
grace,  religion,   church,  ixc.   wherein  it  is  not  easy  to  ob- 
serve the  different  notions   men   have  of  them  ?    wliich  is 
nothing  but  this,  that  they  are  not  agreed  in  the  signifies- 
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tion  of  those  words,  iior  have  in  their  minds  the  same  com- 
plex ideas  which  they  make  them  stand  for:  and  so  all  the 
contests  that  follow  thereupon,  are  only  about  the  meaning 
of  a  sound.  And  hence  wc  see,  that  in  the  interpretation 
ofiavvs)  whether  divine  or  human,  there  is  no  end ;  com- 
ments beget  comments,  and  explications  make  new  matter 
for  explications;  and  of  limiting,  distinguishing,  varying 
the  signification  of  these  moral  words,  there  is  no  end. 
These  ideas  of  men's  making  are,  by  men  still  having  the 
same  power  multiplied  in  injinitum.  Many  a  man  who  was 
pretty  well  satisfied  of  the  meaning  of  a  text  of  scripture, 
or  clause  in  the  code  at  first  reading,  has  by  consulting 
commentators  quite  lost  the  sense  of  it,  and  by  these  eluci- 
dations given  rise  or  increase  to  his  doubts,  and  drawn  ob- 
scurity upon  ^jie  place.  I  say  not  this,  that  I  think  com- 
mentaries needless ;  but  to  show  how  uncertain  the  names 
of  n)ixed  modes  naturally  are,  even  in  the  mouths  of  those 
who  had  both  the  intention  and  the  faculty  of  speaking  as 
clearly  as  language  was  capable  to  express  their  thoughts. 

§.  10.  Hence  unavoidable  ohscurity  in  ancient  authors. 

What  obscurity  this  has  unavoidably  brought  upon  the 
writings  of  men,  who  have  lived  in  remote  ages  and  diffe- 
rent countries,  it  will  be  needless  to  take  notice;  since  the 
numerous  volumes  of  learned  men  employing  their  thoughts 
that  way,  are  proofs  more  than  enough  to  show  what  at- 
tention, study,  sagacity,  and  reasoning  are  required,  to 
find  out  the  true  meaning  of  ancient  authors.  But  there 
being  no  writings  we  have  any  great  concernment  to  bp 
very  solicitous  about  the  meaning  of,  but  those  that  con- 
,  tain  either  truths  we  are  required  to  believe,  or  laws  we 
^are  to  obey,  and  draw  inconveniences  on  us  when  we  mis- 
take or  trangress,  we  may  be  less  anxious  about  the  sense 
of  other  authors:  who  writing  but  their  own  opinions,  we 
are  under  no  greater  necessity  to  know  them,  than  they  to 
know  ours.  Our  good  or  evil  depending  not  on  their  de- 
crees, we  rnay  safely  be  ignorant  of  their  notions:  and 
therefore,  in  the  reading  of  them,  if  they  do  not  use  their 
words  with  a  due  clearness  and  perspicuity,  we  may  lay 
them  aside,  and,  without  any  injury  done  them,  resolve 
thus  with  ourselves, 

"  ^i  non  vis  intelligi,  debes  negligi" 
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§.11.  Names  of  substances  of  douotfid  sig7iificat.ion. 
If  the  signification  of  the  names  of  mixed  modes  are 
uncertain,  because  there  be  no  real  standards  existing  in 
nature,  to  wiiich  those  ideas  are  referred,  and  by  wuich 
they  may  be  adjusted  ;  the  nances  of  substances  are  of  a 
doubtful  signification,  for  a  contrary  reason,  viz.  because 
the  ideas  they  stand  for  are  supposed  conformable  to  the 
reality  of  things,  and  are  referred  to  standards  made  by 
nature.  In  our  ideas  of  substances  we  have  not  the  liber- 
ty, as  in  mixed  modes,  to  frame  wliat  combinations  we 
think  fit,  to  be  the  characteristical  notes  to  rank  and  deno-  • 
minate  things  by.  In  these  we  must  follow  nature,  suit 
our  complex  ideas  to  real  existences,  and  regulate  the  sig- 
nification of  their  names  by  the  things  themselves,  it  we 
vi'Ul  have  our  names  to  be  signs  of  them,  and  stand  for 
them.  Here,  it  is  true,  we  have  patterns  to  follow;  but 
patterns  that  will  make  the  significaiion  of  their  names 
very  uncertain :  for  names  must  be  of  a  very  unsteady  and 
various  meaning,  if  the  ideas  tiiey  stand  lor  be  referred  to 
standards  without  us,  that  either  cannot  be  known  at  all,  or 
can  be  known  but  imperfectly  and  uncertainly. 

§.  12.  Names  of  substances  referred.,    1.   To  real  essences:, 
that  cannot  be  knoxvn. 

The  names  of  substances  have,    as  has   been   shown,    a 
double  reference  in  their  ordinary  use. 

First,  sometimes  they  are  made  to  stand  for,  and  so  their 
signification  is  supposed  to  agree  to  the  real  constitution 
of  things,  from  which  all  their  properties  flow,  and  in  which 
they  all  centre.  But  this  real  constitution,  or  (as  it  is  apt 
to  be  called)  essence,  being  utterly  unknown  to  us,  any 
sound  that  is  put  to  stand  for  it,  musi  be  very  unceriain  in 
its  application ;  audit  will  be  founil  impossible  to  k.iow 
what  things  are,  or  ought  to  be  called  an  horse,  or  ana- 
tomy, when  those  words  are  put  for  real  esseuce«,  tnat  we 
have  no  ideas  of  at  all.  And  therefore,  m  this  supposition, 
the  names  of  substances  being  referred  to  standards  that 
cannot  be  known,  their  significations  can  never  be  adjust- 
ed ar.d  established  by  tho^je  standards 

§.  13.   2.   To  CO- existing  qualities  isohich  are  hwwn  but  irti- 
lierfectly. 
Secondly,  the  simple  ideas  tlmt  are  found  to  co-exist  in 
substances  being  that  which  their   names  imnietliatt.:^  sig- 
nify, these,  as  united  in  the  several  sorts  of  things,  are  the 
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proper  standards  to  which  their  names  are  referred,  and  by 
which  their  &i<(ni(icat.ion8  may  be  best  rectified.  But  neither 
wiil  these  arcnetyp'^s  so  well  serve  to  this  purpose,  as  to  leave 
tht^se  names  without  very  various  and  uncertain  significations. 
Bi-oause  these  simple  ideas  that  co-exist,  and  are  united  in 
the  same  subject,  being  very  numerous,  and  having  all  ari 
equal  right  to  go  into  the  complex  specific  idea,  which  the 
specific  name  IS  to  stand  for;  men,  though  they  propose 
to  themselves  the  very  same  subject  to  consider,  yet  frame 
very  rJifFerent  ideas  about  it ;  and  so  the  name  they  use 
for  it  unavoidably  comes  to  have,  in  several  men,  very 
different  significations.  The  simple  qualities  which  make 
up  the  coin{)Iex  ideas  being  most  of  them  powers,  in  rela- 
tion to  changes,  which  they  are  apt  to  make  in,  or  receive 
from  other  bodies,  are  almost  infinite.  He  that  shall  but 
observe  what  a  great  variety  of  alterations  any  one  of  the 
baser  metals  is  apt  to  receive  from  thedifFetent  application 
only  of  fire;  and  how  much  a  greater  number  of  changes 
any  of  them  will  receive  in  the  hands  of  a  chymisiy  by  the 
application  of  other  bodies;  will  not  think  it  strange  that 
I  count  the  properties  of  any  sort  of  bodies  not  ca>y  to  be 
collected,  and  completely  known  by  the  ways  of  inquiry, 
which  our  faculties  are  capable  of.  They  being  therefore 
at  least  so  many,  that  no  man  can  know  the  precise  and 
definite  number,  they  are  differently  discovered  by  differ- 
ent men,  according  to  their  various  skill,  attention,  and 
ways  of  handling ;  who  therefore  cannot  choose  but  have 
different  ideas  of  the  same  substance,  and  therefore  make 
the  si<inification  of  its  common  name  very  various  and 
uncertain.  For  the  complex  ideas  of  substances  beinn- 
made  up  of  such  simple  ones  as  are  supposed  to  co-exist  in 
nature,  every  one  has  a  right  to  put  into  his  complex  idea 
those  qualities  he  has  found  to  be  united  together.  For 
though  in  the  substance  of  gold  one  satisfies  himself  with 
colour  and  weight,  yet  another  thinks  solubility  in  aq.  re- 
gia  as  necessary  to  be  joined  with  that  colour  in  his  idea  of 
gold,  as  any  one  does  its  fusibility;  solubility  in  aq.  rcgia 
being  a  quality  as  constantly  joined  with  its  colour  and 
weight,  as  fusibility,  or  any  other;  others  put  into  it 
ductility  or  fixedness,  &c.  as  they  have  been  taught  by 
iradiiion  or  experience.  Who  of  all  these  has  establish- 
ed the  right  signification  of  the  word  gold?  or  who  shall 
b€  the  judge  to  determine?  Each  has  its  sLindard  in 
nature,  which  he  appeals  to,  and  with  reason  thinks  he 
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has  tlie  same  right  to  put  into  his  complex  idea,  sig- 
jiified  by  the  word  gold,  those  qualities  which  upon 
trial  he  has  found  united  ;  as  another,  who  was  not  so 
well  examined,  has  to  leave  them  out;  or  a  third,  who 
has  made  other  trials,  has  to  put  in  others.  For  the  union 
in  nature  of  these  qualities  being  the  true  ground  of 
their  union  in  one  complex  idea,  who  can  say,  one  of  them 
has  more  reason  to  be  put  in,  or  left  out  than  another? 
From  hence  it  will  always  unavoidably  follow,  that  the 
complex  ideas  of  substances,  in  men  using  the  same  name 
for  them,  will  be  very  various;  and  so  the  significations  of 
those  names  very  uncertain. 

§.  14.  3.   To  CO- existing  qualifies  'which  are  hiovcn  hut  im- 
perfectly. 

Besides,  there  is  scarce  any  particular  thing  existing, 
which,  in  some  of  its  simple  ideas,  does  not  communicate 
with  a  greater,  and  in  others  a  less  number  of  particular 
beings :  who  shall  determine  in  this  case  which  are  those 
that  are  to  make  up  the  precise  collection  that  is  to  be  sig- 
nified by  the  specific  name;  or  can  with  any  just  authority 
prescribe,  which  obvious  or  common  qualities  are  to  be 
left  out;  or  which  more  secret,  or  more  particular,  are  to 
be  put  into  the  signification  of  the  name  of  any  substance? 
All  which  together  seldom  or  never  fail  to  produce  that 
vai'ious  and  doubtful  signification  in  the  names  of  sub- 
stances, which  causes  such  uncertainty,  disputes,  or  mis- 
takes, when  we  come  to  a  philosophical  use  of  them. 

§.  15.   With  this  imperfection  they  may  serve  for  civil,  hut 
not  nxell  for  philosophical  use. 

It  is  true,  as  to  civil  and  common  conversation,  the  ge- 
neral names  of  substances,  regulated  in  their  ordinary  sig- 
nification by  some  obvious  qualities,  (as  by  the  shape  and 
figure  in  things  of  known  seminal  propagation,  and  in  o- 
ther  substances,  for  the  most  part  by  colour,  joined  with 
some  other  sensible  qualities)  do  well  enough  to  design  the 
things  men  v;ould  be  understood  to  speak  o^:  and  so  they 
iisually  conceive  well  enough  the  substances  meant  by  the 
word  gold,  or  apple,  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 
But  in  philosophical  incjuirics  and  debates,  where  general 
truths  are  to  be  established,  and  consequences  drawn  from 
positions  laid  down;  there  the  precise  signification  of  the 
names  of  substances  will  be  found,  not  only  not  to  be  well 
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established,  but  also  very  hard  to  be  so.  For  example, 
he  that  shall  make  malleabJeness,  or  a  certain  degree  of 
fixedness,  a  part  of  bis  complex  idea  of  gold,  may  make 
propositions  concerning  gold,  and  draw  consequences  from 
them,  that  will  truly  and  clearly  follow  from  gold,  taken  in 
such  a  signification  ;  but  yet  such  as  another  man  can  never 
be  forced  to  admit,  nor  be  convinced  of  their  truth,  who 
makes  not  malleablene*s,  or  the  same  degree  of  fixedness, 
part  of  that  complex  idea,  that  the  name  gold,  in  his  use 
©f  it,  stands  for. 

§.  16.  Instance,  liquor. 

This  is  a  natural,  and  almost  unavoidable  imperfection 
in  almost  all  the  names  of  substances,  in  all  languages 
whatsoever  which  men  will  easily  find,  when  once  passing 
from  confused  or  loose  notions,  they  come  to  more  strict 
and  close  inquiries.  For  then  they  will  be  convinced  how 
doubtful  and  obscure  those  words  are  in  their  signification, 
which  in  ordinary  use  appeared  very  clear  and  determined. 
I  was  once  in  a  meeting  of  very  learned  and  ingenious 
physicians,  where  by  chance  there  arose  a  question,  whe- 
ther any  liquor  passed  through  the  filaments  of  the  nerves. 
The  debate  having  been  managed  a  gO(.d  while,  by  varety 
of  arguments  on  both  sides,  I  (who  had  been  used  to  sus- 
pect, that  the  greatest  p;irt  of  disputes  was  more  about  the 
signification  of  words  than  a  real  difference  in  the  concep- 
tion of  things)  desired,  that  before  they  went  any  farther 
on  in  this  dispute,  they  would  first  examine,  and  establish 
amongst  them,  what  the  word  liquor  signified.  They  at 
first  were  a  little  surprised  at  the  proposal ;  and  had  they 
been  persons  less  ingenious,  they  might  perhaps  have  taken 
it  for  a  very  frivolous  or  extravagant  one:  since  there  was 
no  one  there  that  thought  not  hin}self  to  understand  very 
perfectly  what  the  word  liquor  stood  for ;  which  I  think  too 
none  of  the  most  perplexed  names  of  substances.  How- 
ever, they  were  ple;;sed  to  comply  with  my  motion,  and 
upon  examination  found,  that  the  signfication  of  that  word 
was  not  so  settled  and  certain  iiS  they  had  all  imagined ; 
but  that  each  of  them  made  it  a  sign  of  a  different  complex 
idea.  This  made  them  perceive  thj*t  the  main  of  their 
dispute  was  about  the  signification  of  that  term  ;  and  that 
they  differed  very  little  in  their  opii.i<-ns,  concerning  some 
fiuid  and  subtile  matter,  passing  thr<  ugh  ihe  corjduits  of 
ihe  nerves ;  though  it  was  not  so  easy  to  agree  whether  it 
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was  to  be  called  liquor  or  no,  a  thing  Tvl)icb,  when  consi- 
dered, they  thought  it  not  worth  the  contending  about. 

§,  1 7.  Instance,  gold. 

How  much  this  is  the  case,  in  the  greatest  part  of  dis- 
putes that  men  are  engaged  so  hotly  in,  I  shall  perhaps 
have  an  occasion  in  another  place  to  take  notice.  Let  us 
only  here  consider  a  litile  more  exactly  the  fore-mentioiiecl 
instfince  of"  the  word  gold,  and  we  shall  see  how  hard  it  is 
percisely  to  determine  its  signification,  I  think  all  agree 
to  make  it  stand  for  a  body  of  a  certain  yellow  shining 
colour;  which  being  the  idea  to  which  children  have  an- 
nexed that  name,  the  shining  yellow  part  of  a  peacock's 
tail  is  properly  to  them  gold,  Others  finding  fusibilit\^ 
joined  with  that  yellow  colour  in  certain  parcels  of  matter, 
make  of  that  combination  a  complex  idea,  to  which  they 
give  the  name  gold  to  denote  a  sort  of  substances;  and  so 
exclude  from  being  gold  all  such  yellow  shining  bodies,  as 
by  fire  will  be  reduced  to  aslies;  and  admit  to  be  of  that  spe- 
cies, or  to  be  comprehended  under  that  name  gold,  only  such 
substances  as  having  that  shining  yellow  colour  will  by 
fire  be  reduced  to  fusion,  and  not  to  ashes.  Another  by 
the  same  reason  adds  the  weight,  which  being  a  quality,  as 
straitly  joined  with  that  colour,  as  its  fusibility,  bethinks 
lias  the  same  reason  to  be  joined  in  its  idea,  and  to  be  sig- 
nified by  its  name :  and  therefore  the  other  made  up  of 
bed},  of  such  a  colour  and  fusibility,  to  be  imperfect;  and 
so  on  of  all  the  rest:  wherein  no  one  can  show  a  reason 
■why  some  of  the  inseparable  qualities,  that  are  always  unit- 
ed in  nature,  should  be  put  into  the  nominal  essence,  and 
others  left  out :  or  why  the  word  gold,  signifying  that  sort 
of  body  the  ring  on  his  finger  is  made  of,  should  determine 
that  sort  rather  by  its  colour,  weight,  and  fusibility,  than 
by  its  colour,  weight,  and  solubility  in  ■aq.  regiai  since  the 
dissolving  it  by  that  liquor  is  as  inseparable  from  it  as  the 
fusion  by  fire ;  and  they  are  both  of  them  nothing  but  the 
relation  which  that  substance  has  to  two  other  bodies, 
•which  have  a  power  to  operate  differently  upon  it.  For 
by  what  right  is  it  that  fusibility  comes  to  be  a  part  of  the 
essence  signified  by  the  word  gold,  and  solubility  but  a 
property  of  it  ?  or  why  is  its  colour  part  of  the  essence, 
and  its  mnllcableness  but  a  property?  That  which  I  mean 
is  tlii'^,  That  these  being  all  but  properties  depending  on 
its  real  constitution,  and  nothing  but  powers,  either  active 
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or  passive,  in  reference  to  other  bodies  :  no  one  has  au- 
thority to  determine  the  signification  of  the  word  gold  (as 
referred  to  such  a  body  existing  in  nature)  more  to  one 
collection  of  ideas  to  be  found  in  that  body  than  to  anotlier: 
whereby  the  signification  of  that  name  must  unavoidably  be 
very  uncertain  ;  since,  as  has  been  said, "several  people  ob- 
serve several  properties  in  the  same  substance ;  and,  1  think, 
I  may  say  nobody  at  all.  And  therefore  we  have  but  very 
imperfect  descriptions  of  things,  and  words  have  very  un- 
certain significations. 

§.  18.  The  names  of  simple  ideas  the  least  doubtful. 
From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  easy  to  observe  what  has 
been  before  remarked,  viz.  That  the  names  of  simple 
ide^s  are,  of  all  others,  the  least  liable  to  mistakes,  and 
that  for  these  reasons.  First,  because  the  ideas  they  stand 
for,  being  each  but  one  single  perception,  are  much  easier 
got,  and  more  clearly  retained,  than  the  more  complex 
ones,  and  therefore  are  not  liable  to  the  uncertainty  which 
usually  attends  those  compounded  ones  of  >ubstances  and 
mixed  modes,  in  which  the  precise  iiumber  of  simple  ideas, 
that  make  them  up,  are  not  easily  agreed,  and  so  readily 
kept  in  the  mind.  And  secondly,  because  they  are  never 
referred  to  any  other  essence,  but  barely  that  perception 
they  immediately  signify  :  which  reference  is  that  which 
renders  the  signification  of  the  names  of  substances  natu- 
rally so  perplexed,  and  gives  occasion  to  so  many  disputes. 
Men  that  do  not  perversely  use  their  words,  or  on  pur- 
pose set  themselves  to  cavil,  seldom  mistake  in  any  lan- 
guage, which  they  are  acquainted  with,  the  use  and  signi- 
fication of  the  names  of  simple  ideas:  white  and  sweet,  yel- 
low and  bitter,  carry  a  very  obvious  meaning  with  them, 
which  every  one  precisely  comprehends,  or  easily  perceives 
he  is  ignorant  of,  and  seeks  to  be  informed.  But  what 
precise  collection  of  simple  ideas  modesty  or  frugality  stand 
for  in  another's  use,  is  not  so  certainly  known.  And  however 
we  are  apt  to  think  we  know  well  enough  what  is  meant  by 
gold  or  iron ;  yet  the  precise  complex  idea,  others  make 
them  the  signs  of,  is  not  so  certain ;  and  I  believe  it  is  very 
seldom  that  in  speaker  and  hearer,  they  stand  for  exactly 
the  same. collection.  Which  must  needs  produce  mistakes 
and  disputes,  when  they  are  made  use  of  in  discourses, 
wherein  men  have  to  do  with  universal  propositions,  and 
would  settle  in  their  minds  universal  truths,  and  consider 
the  consequences  that  follow  from  the.Ti. 
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§.  19.  j4nd  next  to  them,  si?nple  modes. 

By  the  same  rule,  the  names  of  simple  modes  are,  next 
fo  those  of  simple  ideas,  least  liable  to  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty, especially  those  of  fioure  and  number,  of  which 
men  have  so  clear  and  distinct  ideas.  Who  ever,  that 
had  a  mind  to  understand  them,  mistook  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  seven,  or  a  triangle?  And  in  general  the  least 
compounded  ideas  in  every  kind  have  the  least  dubious 
names. 

§.  20.  T/ie  most  doubtful  are  the  navies  of  very  compotmded 
mixed  modes  and  substatices. 
Mixed  modes  therefore,  that  are  made  up  but  of  a  few 
and  obvious  simple  ideas,  have  usually  names  of  no  very 
uncertain  signification.  But  the  names  of  mixed  modes, 
which  comprehend  a  great  number  of  simple  ideas,  are 
commonly  of  a  very  doubtful  and  undetermined  meaning, 
as  has  been  shown.  The  names  of  substances  being  an- 
nexed  to  ideas  that  are  neither  the  real  essences  nor  exact 
representations  of  the  patterns  they  are  referred  to,  are 
livable  yet  to  greater  in) perfection  and  uncertainty,  espe- 
cially when  we  come  to  a  philosophical  use  of  them. 

§.  21.  fV/jt/  this  imperfection  charged  upon  'words. 
The  great  disorder  that  happens  in  our  names  of  sub- 
stances, proceeding  for  the  most  part  from  our  want  of 
knowledge,  and  inability  to  penetrate  into  their  real  con- 
'jtitutions,  it  may  probably  be  wondered,  why  I  charge  this 
us  an  imperfection  rather  upon  our  words  than  understand- 
ings. This  exception  has  so  much  appearance  of  justice, 
that  I  think  myself  obliged  to  give  a  reason  why  I  have 
followed  this  method.  I  must  confess  then,  that  when  I 
first  began  this  discourse  of  the  understanding,  and  a  good 
while  after,  1  had  not  the  least  thought  that  any  considera- 
tion of  words  was  at  all  necessary  to  it.  But  when  having 
passed  over  the  original  and  composition  of  ourideas,  I  be- 
gan to  examine  the  extent  and  certainty  of  our  knowledge, 
I  tound  it  had  so  near  a  connexion  with  words,  that,  unless 
their  lorce  and  manner  of  signification  were  first  well  ub- 
served,  there  could  be  very  little  said  clearly  and  pertinent- 
ly concerning  knowledge ;  which  being  conversant  about 
truth,  hud  constantly  to  do  with  propositions.  And  though 
it  terminated  in  things,  yet  it  was  for  the  most  part  so 
much  by  the  intervention   of  words,    that   they   seemed 
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scarce  separable  from  our  general  knowledge.  At  least  they 
interpose  themselves  so  much  becween  our  understanding 
and  the  truth  which  it  would  contemplate  and  apprehend, 
that  like  the  medium  through  which  visible  objects  pass, 
their  obscurity  and  disorder  do  not  seldom  cast  a  mist  be- 
fore our  eyes,  and  impose  upon  our  understandings.  If  we 
consider,  in  the  fallacies  men  put  upon  themselves  as  well 
as  others,  and  the  mistakes  in  men's  disputes  and  notions, 
how  great  a  part  is  owing  to  words,  and  their  uncertain 
or  mistaken  significations,  we  shall  have  reason  to  think 
this  no  small  obstacle  in  the  way  to  knowledge;  which,  I 
conclude,  we  are  the  more  cai'efully  to  be  warned  of,  be- 
cause it  has  been  so  far  from  being  taken  notice  of  as  an 
inconvenience,  that  the  arts  of  improving  it  have  been 
made  the  business  of  men's  study;  and  obtained  the  repu- 
tation of  learning  and  subtility,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapter.  But  I  am  apt  to  imagine,  that  were  the 
imperfections  of  language,  as  the  instrument  of  knowledge, 
more  thoroughly  weighed,  a  great  many  of  the  controversies 
that  make  such  a  noise  in  the  world,  would  of  themselves 
cease;  and  the  way  to  knowledge,  and  perhaps  peace  too, 
lie  a  great  deal  opener  than  it  does. 

§.  22.  This  should  teach  us  moderation^  hi  imposing  our  o'Vi:'n 
sense  of  old  authors. 

Sure  I  am,  that  the  signification  of  words  in  all  lan- 
guages depending  very  much  on  the  thoughts,  notions,  and 
ideas,  of  him  that  uses  them,  must  unavoidably  be  of  great 
uncertainty  to  men  of  the  same  language  and  country. — - 
This  is  so  evident  in  the  Greek  authors,  that  he  that  shall 
peruse  their  writings  will  find  in  almost  every  one  of  them 
a  distinct  language,  though  the  same  words.  But  when  to 
this  natural  difficulty  in  every  country  there  shall  be  added 
different  countries  and  remote  ages,  wherein  the  speakers 
and  writers  had  very  different  notions,  tempers,  customs, 
ornaments  ahd  figures  of  speech,  &c.  every  one  of  which 
influenced  the  signification  of  their  words  then,  though  to 
us  now  they  are  lost  and  unknown;  it  would  become  us  to 
be  charitable  one  to  another  in  our  interpretations  or  mis- 
understanding of  those  ancient  writings:  which  though  of 
great  concernment  to  be  understood,  are  liable  to  the  un- 
avoidable difficulties  of  speech,  which  (if  we  except  the 
names  of  simple  ideas,  and  some  very  obvious  things)  is 
not  capable,  without  a  constant  defining  the  terms,  of  con» 
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veying  the  sense  and  intentibn  of  the  speaker,  without  any 
manner  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  to  the  hearer.  And  in 
discourses  of  reh'gion,  law,  and  morality,  as  they  are  mat- 
ters of  the  highest  concernment,  so  there  will  be  the  great- 
est difficulty. 

§.  23. 
The  volumes  of  interpreters  and  commentators  on  the 
OM  and  New  Testament  are  but  too  manifest  proofs  of 
this.  Though  every  thing  said  in  the  text  be  infallibly 
true,  yet  the  reader  may  be,  nay  cannot  choose  but  be 
very  fallible  in  the  understanding  of  it.  Nor  is  it  to  be  won- 
dered, that  the  will  of  God,  when  cloathed  in  words,  should 
be  liable  to  that  doubt  and  uncertainty,  which  unavoidably 
attends  that  sort  of  conveyance ;  when  even  his  Son,  whilst 
cloathed  in  flesh,  was  subject  to  all  the  frailties  and  incon- 
veniences of  human  nature,  sin  excepted.  And  we  ought 
to  magnify  his  goodness  that  he  hath  spread  before  all  the 
world  such  legible  characters  of  his  works  and  providence, 
and  given  all  mankind  so  sufficient  a  light  of  reason,  that 
they  to  whom  this  written  word  never  came,  could  not 
(whenever  they  set  themselves  to  search)  either  doubt  of 
the  being  of  a  God,  or  of  the  obedience  due  to  him.  Since 
then  the  precepts  of  natural  religion  are  plain,  and  very 
intelligible  to  all  mankind,  and  seldom  come  to  be  contro- 
verted ;  and  other  revealed  truths,  which  are  conveyed  to 
us  by  books  and  languages,  are  liable  to  the  common  and 
natural  obscurities  and  difficulties  incident  to  words  ;  me- 
thinks  it  would  become  us  to  be  more  careful  and  diligent 
in  observing  the  former,  and  less  magisterial,  positive,  and 
imperious,  in  imposing  our  own  sense  and  interpretations 
0f  the  latter. 


CHAP.  X, 

OF  THE  ABUSE  OF  "WORDS. 

§  1.  Abuse  qftvords. 

ESIDES  the  imperfection  that  is  naturally  in  language, 
and  the  obscurity  and  confusion  that  is  so  hard  lo  be 
avoided  in  the  use  of  words,  there  are  several  wilful  faults 
and  neglects  which  men  are  guilty  of  in  this  way  of  com- 
ciiinication,  whereby  they  render  these  signs  less  clear  and 
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distinct  in  their  signification,   than  naturally  they 'need  to 
be.  • 

§.'  2.  First,    JVo7'(Is  txithout  any,  or  tmthout  clear  ideas. 

First,  in  this  kind,  the  first  and  most  palpable  abuse  is, 
the  using  of  words  without  clear  and  distinct  ideas;  or, 
which  is  worse,  signs  without  any  thing  signilied.  Of  these 
there  are  two  sorts  : 

I.  One  may  observe,  in  all  languages,  certain  words, 
that  if  they  be  examined,  will  be  found,  in  their  first  ori- 
ginal and  their  appropriated  use,  not  to  stand  for  any 
clear  and  distinct  ideas.  These,  for  the  most  part,  the 
several  sects  of  philosophy  and  religion  have  introduced. 
For  their  authors,  or  promoters,  either  affecting  some- 
thing singular  and  out  of  the  way  of  common  appre- 
hensions, or  to  support  some  strange  opinions,  or  cover 
some  weakness  of  their  hypothesis,  seldom  fail  to  coin  new 
words,  and  such  as  when  they  come  to  be  examined,  may 
justly  be  called  insignificant  terms.  For  having  either 
had  no  determinate  collection  of  ideas  annexed  to  them, 
when  they  were  first  invented ;  or  at  least  such  as,  if  welt 
examined,  will  be  found  inconsistent ;  it  is  no  wonder  if 
afterwards,  in  the  vulgar  use  of  the  same  party,  they  re- 
main empty  sounds,  with  little  or  no  signification,  amongst 
those  who  think  it  enough  to  have  them  often  in  their 
mouths,  as  the  distinguishing  characters  of  their  church, 
or  school,  without  much  troubling  their  heads  to  examine 
what  are  the  precise  ideas  they  stand  for.  I  shall  not  need 
here  to  heap  up  instances;  every  man's  reading  and  con- 
versation will  sufKciently  furnish  him  ;  or  if  he  wants  to  be 
better  stored,  the  great  mint-masters  of  this  kind  of  terms, 
I  mean  the  school-men  and  metaphysicians  (under  which, 
I  think,  the  disputing  natural  and  moral  philosophers  of 
these  latter  ages  may  be  comprehended)  have  where-withal 
abundantly  to  content  him. 

§.  3. 
II.  Others  there  be,  who  extend  this  abuse  yet  farther, 
who  take  so  little  care  to  lay  by  words,  which  in  their 
primary  notation  have  scarce  any  clear  and  distinct  ideas 
which  they  are  annexed  to,  that  by  an  unpardonable  ne- 
gligence they  familiarly  use  words,  which  the  propriety 
of  language  has  affixed  to  very  important  ideas,  without 
any  distinct  meaning  at  all.  Wisdom,  glory,  grace,  &c. 
are  words  frequent  enough  in  every  man's  uiouth  ;  but  if 
a  great  many  of  those  who  use  them,  should  be  asked  v/hat 
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they  mean  by  them,  they  would  be  at  a  stand,  and  not 
know  what  to  answer:  a  plain  proof,  that  though  rhey 
have  learned  those  sounds,  and  have  them  ready  at  their 
tongue's  end,  yet  there  are  no  determined  ideas  laid  up  in 
their  minds,  which  are  to  be  expressed  to  others  by  them, 

§.  4.   Occasioned  by  learning  riamcs  hejore  the  ideas  thei/  be- 
long to. 

Men  having  been  accustomed  from  their  cradles  to  learn 
words,  which  are  easily  got  and  retained,  before  they 
knew,  or  had  fran>ed  the  complex  ideas,  to  which  they 
were  annexed,  or  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  things  they 
were  thought  to  stand  for  ;  they  usually  continue  to  do  so 
all  their  lives  ;  and  without  taking  the  pains  necessary  to 
settle  in  their  minds  determined  ideas,  they  use  their  words 
for  such  unsteady  and  confused  notions  as  they  have,  con- 
tenting themselves  with  the  same  words  other  people  use : 
as  if  their  very  sound  necessarily  carried  with  it  constantly 
the  same  meaning.  This,  though  men  make  a  shift  with, 
in  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life,  where  they  find  it  ne- 
cessary to  be  understood,  and  therefore  they  make  signs 
t\M  they  are  so;  yet  this  insignificancy  in  their  words,  when 
they  come  to  reason  concerning  either  their  tenets  or  in- 
terest, manifestly  fills  their  discourse  with  abundance  of 
empty  unintelligible  noise  and  jargon,  especially  in  moral 
matters,  where  the  words  for  the  most  part  standing  for  ar- 
bitrary and  numerous  collections  of  ideas,  not  regularly 
and  permanently  united  in  nature,  their  bare  sounds  are  of- 
ten only  thought  on,  or  at  least  very  obscure  and  uncertain 
notions  annexed  to  them.  Men  take  the  words  they  find 
in  use  amongst  their  neighbours;  and  that  they  may  not 
seem  ignorant  what  they  stand  for,  use  them  confidently, 
without  much  troubling  their  heads  about  a  certain  fixed 
meaning ;  whereby,  besides  the  ease  of  it,  they  obtain  this 
advantage,  that  as  in  such  discourses  they  seldom  are  in 
the  right,  so  they  arc  as  seldoui  to  be  convinced  that  they 
are  in  the  wrong ;  it  being  all  one  to  go  about  to  draw 
those  men  out  of  their  mistakes,  who  have  no  settled  no- 
tions, as  to  dispossess  a  vagrant  of  his  habitation,  who  has 
no  settled  abode.  This  I  guess  to  be  so ;  and  every  one 
may  observe  in  himself  and  others,  whether  it  be  or  no. 

^.  5.  2.    Unsteady  apidication  of  them. 
Secondly,  another  great  abuse  of  words  is  inconstancr 
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in  the  use  of  them.  It  is  hard  to  find  a  discourse  written 
of  any  subject,  especially  of  controversy,  wherein  one  shall 
not  observe  if  he  read  with  attention  the  same  words  (and 
those  commonly  the  most  material  in  the  discourse,  and 
upon  which  the  ar<fument  turns)  used  sometimes  for  one 
collection  of  simple  ideas,  and  sometmes  for  another: 
which  is  a  perfect  abuse  of  language.  Words  being  in- 
tended for  signs  of  my  ideas,  to  make  them  known  to  others, 
not  by  any  natural  signification,  but  by  a  voluntary  impo- 
sition, it  is  plain  cheat  and  abuse,  when  1  make  them  stand 
sometimes  for  one  thing,  and  sometimes  for  another  ;  the 
wilful  doing  whereof,  can  be  imputed  to  nothing  but  great 
folly,  or  greater  dishonesty.  And  a  man,  in  his  accounts 
with  another  may,  with  as  much  fairness,  make  the  cha- 
racters of  numbers  stand  sometimes  for  one,  and  sometimes 
for  another  collection  of  uuits  (v.  g.  this  character  3  stand 
sometimes  for  three,  sometnues  for  four,  and  sometimes 
for  eight)  as  in  his  discourse,  or  reasoning,  make  the  same 
words  stand  for  different  collections  of  simple  ideas.  If 
men  should  do  so  in  their  reckonings,  I  wonder  who  would 
have  to  do  with  them  ?  One  who  would  speak  thus,  in 
the  affairs  and  business  of  the  world,  and  call  8  sometimes 
seven,  and  sometimes  nine  as  best  served  his  advantage, 
would  presently  have  clapped  upon  him  one  of  the  two 
names  men  are  commonly  disgusted  with.  And  yet  in 
arguings  and  learned  contests,  the  same  sort  of  proceed- 
ings passes  commonly  for  wit  and  learning :  but  to  me  it 
appears  a  greater  dishonesty,  than  the  misplacing  of  coun- 
ters in  the  casting  up  a  debt ;  and  the  cheat  the  greater, 
by  how  much  truth  is  of  greater  concernment  and  value 
than  money. 

§.  6.  3.  AJfectcd  ohscuritij  by  "jorong  application. 
Thirdly,  another  abuse  of  language  is  an  affected  ob- 
scurity, by  either  applying  old  words  to  new  and  unusual 
significations,  or  introducing  new  and  ambiguous  terms, 
without  defining  either ;  or  else  putting  them  so  together, 
as  may  confound  their  ordinary  meaning.  Though  the 
Peripatetic  philosophy  has  been  most  eminent  in  this  vvay, 
yet  other  sects  have  not  been  wholly  clear  of  it.  There 
are  scarce  any  of  them  that  are  not  cumbered  with  some 
difficulties  (such  is  the  imperfection  of  human  knowledge) 
which  they  have  been  fain  to  cover  with  obscurity  of  terms, 
■And  to  confound  the  signification  of  w  rds,  which,  like  a 
mist  before  people's  eyes,   might  binder  their  weak  parts 

VOL.  li.  '  p 
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from  being  discovered.  That  body  and  extension  in  com- 
mon use,  stand  for  two  distinct  ideas,  is  plain  to  any  one 
that  will  but  reflect  a  little.  For  were  their  signification 
precisely  the  same,  it  would  be  proper,  and  as  intelligible 
to  say,  the  body  of  an  extension,  as  the  extension  of  a  body; 
and  yet  there  are  those  who  find  it  necessary  to  confound 
their  signification.  To  this  abuse,  and  the  mischiefs  of  con- 
founding the  signification  of  words,  logic  and  the  liberal 
sciences,  as  they  have  been  handled  in  the  schools,  have 
given  reputation ;  and  the  admired  art  of  disputing  hath 
added  much  to  the  natural  imperfection  of  languages, 
whilst  it  has  been  made  use  of  and  fitted  to  perplex  the 
signification  of  words,  more  than  to  discover  the  know- 
ledge and  truth  of  things:  and  he  that  will  look  into  that' 
sort  of  learned  writings,  will  find  the  words  there  much 
more  obscure,  uncertain,  and  undetermined  in  their  mean- 
ing, than  they  are  in  ordinary  conversation. 

§.  7.  Logic  and  dispute  have  much  contributed  to  this. 

This  is  unavoidably  to  be  so,  where  men's  parts  and 
learning  are  estimated  by  their  skill  in  disputing.  And  if 
reputation  and  reward  shall  attend  these  conquests,  which 
depend  mostly  on  the  fineness  and  niceties  of  words,  it  is 
no  wonder  if  the  wit  of  man,  so  employed,  should  perplex, 
involve,  and  subtilize  the  signification  of  sounds,  so  as  never 
to  want  something  to  say,  in  opposing  or  defending  any 
question;  the  victory  being  adjudged  not  to  him  who  had 
truth  on  his  side,  but  the  last  word  in  the  dispute. 

§.8.  Calling  it  subtil  ft/. 

This,  though  a  very  useless  skill,  and  that  which  I  think 
ihe  direct  opposite  to  the  ways  of  knowledge,  hath  yet 
passed  hitherto  under  the  laudable  and  esteemed  names  of 
subtility  and  acuteness  :  and  has  had  the  applause  of  the 
schools,  and  encouragement  of  one  part  of  the  learned  men 
of  the  world.  And  no  wonder,  since  the  philosophers  of 
old  (the  disputing  and  wrangling  philosophers  I  mean, 
such  as  Lucian  wittily  and  with  reason  taxes)  and  the 
schoolmen  since,  aiming  at  glory  and  esteem  for  their  great 
and  universal  knowledge,  easier  a  great  deal  to  be  pre- 
tended to  than  really  acquired,  found  this  a  good  expedient 
to  cover  their  ignorance  with  a  curious  and  inexplicable 
web  of  perj^l'jxcd  words,  and  procure  to  themselves  the 
^dmiratioJi  oi'  others  by  unintelligible  terms,    the  apter  to 
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produce  vvon4er,  because  they  could  not  be  understood  : 
whilst  it  appears  in  all  history,  that  these  profound  doctors 
were  no  wiser,  nor  more  useful  than  their  neighbours ; 
and  brought  but  small  advantage  to  human  life,  or  the  so- 
cieties wherein  tiiey  lived  :  unless  the  coining  of  new  word?, 
where  they  produced  no  new  things  to  apply  them  to,  or 
the  perplexing  or  obscuring  the  signification  of  old  ones, 
and  so  bringing  all  things  into  question  and  dispute,  were 
a  thing  profitable  to  the  life  of  man,  or  worthy  commenda- 
tion and  reward. 

§.  9.   This  learning  very  little  benejits  society. 

For  notwithstanding  these  learned  disputants,  these  all- 
knowing  doctors,  it  was  to  the  unscholastic  statesman,  that 
the  governments  of  the  world  owed  their  peace,  defence 
and  liberties  :  and  from  the  illitei'ate  and  contemned  me- 
chanic (a  name  of  disgrace)  that  they  I'eceived  the  im- 
provements of  useful  arts.  Nevertheless,  this  artificial  ig- 
norance, and  learned  gibberish,  prevailed  mightily  in  these 
last  ages,  by  the  interest  and  artifice  of  those  who  found 
no  easier  way  to  that  pitch  of  authority  and  dominion  they 
have  attained,  than  by  amusing  the  men  of  business  and 
ignorant  with  hard  words,  or  employing  the  ingenious  and 
idle  in  intricate  disputes  about  unintelligible  terms,  and 
holding  them  perpetually  entangled  in  that  endlesss  laby- 
rinth. Besides,  there  is  no  such  way  to  gain  admittance, 
or  give  defence  to  strange  and  absurd  doctrines,  as  to 
guard  them  round  about  with  legions  of  obscure,  doubtful, 
and  undefined  words  :  which  yet  make  these  retreats  more 
like  the  dens  of  robbers,  or  holes  of  foxes,  than  the  fort- 
resses of  fair  warriors;  which  if  it  be  hard  to  get  them  out 
of,  it  is  not  for  the  strength  that  is  in  them,  but  the  briars 
and  thorns,  and  the  obscurity  of  the  thickets  they  are  be- 
set with.  For  untruth  being  unacceptable  to  the  mind  of 
man,  there  is  no  other  defence  left  for  absurdity,  but  ob- 
scurity. 

§.  10.  But  destroys  the  instrume7its  of  hno'wledge  and  com- 
munication. 

Thus  learned  ignorance,  and  this  art  of  keeping,  even 
inquisitive  men,  from  true  knowledge.  Hath  been  propagat- 
ed in  the  world,  and  hath  much  perplexed  whilst  it  pre- 
tended to  inform  the  understanding.  For  we  see  that  o- 
ther  well-meaning  and  wise  men,  whose  educatipn  and 
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pjirfs  bad  n^t  acquired  that  acuteness,  could  intelligibly 
exV'i'ess  tiu'msplves  to  one  another  :  and  in  its  plain  use 
ii^'Jco  a  betu'fir  of  language.  But  though  unlearned  n^en 
Wv-U  enough  understood  the  words  white  and  black,  &c. 
and  had  constant  notions  of  the  ideas  signified  by  those 
lords',  yet  the;'c  were  philosophers  found,  who  had  learn- 
ing atid  subnlty  enough  to  prove,  that  snow  was  black  ; 
z.  c.  to  prove,  that  white  was  black.  Whereby  they  iiad  the 
advantage  to  destroy  the  instruments  and  means  of  dis- 
course, conversation,  instruction,  and  society  :  whilst  M'ith 
great  art  and  subtilty  they  did  no  more  but  perplex  and 
confound  the  signification  of  words,  and  thereby  render 
language  less  useful,  than  the  real  defects  of  it  had  made 
it ;  a  gift,  which  the  illiterate  had  not  attained  to. 

§.11.  As  useful  as  to  confotmd  the  sound  of  the  letters,^^^ 

Tl'Cse  learned  men  did  equally  instruct  men's  under- 
standings, and  profit  their  lives,  as  he  who  should  alter  the 
signification  of  known  characters,  and,  Gy  a  subtle  device 
of  learning,  far  surpassing  the  capacity  of  the  illiterate, 
dull,  and  vulgar,  should  in  his  writing  show  that  he  could 
put  A  for  B,  and  D  for  E,  &c.  to  the  no  small  admiration 
and  benefit  of  his  reader :  it  being  as  senseless  to  put  black, 
which  is  a  word  agi'eed  on  to  stand  for  one  sensible  idea, 
to  put  it,  I  say,  for  another,  or  the  contrary  idea,  i.  e.  to 
call  snow  black,  as  to  put  this  mark  A,  which  is  a  char- 
acter agreed  on  to  stand  for  one  modification  of  sound, 
made  by  a  certain  motion  of  the  organs  of  speech,  for  B: 
\vhich  is  agreed  on  to  stand  for  another  modification  of 
sound,  made  by  another  certain  mode  of  the  organs  of 
speech. 

§.  1 2.   TJiis  art  has  perjjlexed.  religion  and  justice. 

Nor  hath  this  mischief  stopped  in  logical  niceties,  or 
curious  empty  speculations;  it  hath  invaded  the  great  con- 
cernments of  human  life  and  society,  obscured  and  per- 
plexed the  material  truths  of  law  and  divmity;  brought 
confusion,  disorder,  and  uncertainty  into  the  affairs  of 
mankind  ;  and  if  not  destroyed,  yet  in  a  great  measure 
rendered  useless,  these  two  great  rules,  religion  and  justice. 
"VVliat  have  the  greatest  part  of  the  comment!,  and  disputes 
upon  the  laws  of  God  and  man  served  for,  but  to  make 
the  meaning  more  doubtful,  and  perplex  the  sense? — 
"What  have  been  the  eflect  of  those  multiplied  curious  di&« 
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tinctions  and  acute  niceties,  but  obscanty  and  uncertainty, 
leaving  the  words  more  unintelligible,  and  tb?  reader  more 
at  a  lo^s  ?  How  else  comes  it  to  pass  thr.t  princos,  speak- 
ing or  writing  to  their  servants,  in  their  ordinary  i  .»m- 
mands,  are  easily  undeiv.tood;  speaking  to  their  peop!  •,  ia 
their  laws,  are  not  so  ?  And,  as  I  remarked  beA-»re,  ciolli 
it  not  often  happen,  that  a  man  of  an  ordinary  capacity 
very  well  understands  a  text  or  a  law  that  'le  reads,  till  he 
consults  an  expositor,  or  goes  to  counsel ;  who,  by  that 
time  he  hath  done  explair.ing  them,  makes  the  words  sig- 
nify either  nothing  at  ail,  or  what  ho  pleases. 

§.  13.  And  ought  not  to  pass  for  learning. 

Whother  any  by  interests  of  these  professio?is  have  oc- 
casioned this,  I  will  not  here  examine;  but  I  le;)ve  it  to 
be  considered,  whether  it  would  not  be  well  for  mankind, 
whose  concernment  it  is  to  know  things  as  they  are,  and 
to  do  what  they  ought,  and  not  to  spend  their  lives  in 
talking  about  them,  or  tossing  words  to  and  fro ;  whether 
it  would  not  be  well,  I  say,  that  the  use  of  words  were 
made  plain  and  direct,  and  that  language,  which  was  giv- 
en us  for  the  improvement  of  knowledge  and  bond  of  so- 
ciety, should  not  be  employed  to  darken  truth,  and  un- 
settle people's  rights ;  to  raise  mists,  and  render  unintelli- 
gible both  morality  and  religion  ?  Or  that  at  least,  if  this 
will  happen,  it  should  not  be  thought  learning  or  know- 
ledge to  do  so  ? 

§.  14).  4<.   Talcing  them  for  things. 

Fourthly,  another  great  abuse  of  words  is,  the  taking 
them  for  things.  This  though  it  in  some  degree  concerns 
all  names  in  general,  yet  more  particularly  affects  those  of 
substances.  To  this  abuse  those  men  are  most  subject, 
who  most  confine  their  thoughts  to  any  one  system,  and 
give  themselves  up  into  a  firm  belief  of  the  perfection  of 
any  received  hypothesis;  whereby  they  come  to  be  per- 
suaded, that  the  terms  of  that  sect  are  so  suited  to  the  na- 
ture of  things,  that  they  perfectly  correspond  with  lUeir 
real  existence.  Who  is  there,  that  has  been  bred  up  in 
the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  who  does  not  thmk  the  ten 
names,  under  which  are  ranked  the  ten  predicaments,  to 
be  exactly  conformable  to  the  nature  of  things  ?  Who  is 
there  of  that  school,  that  is  not  persuaded,  that  substantial 
forms,  vegetative  souls,  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum,  inten- 
tional species,    &c,  are  something  real?      These  words 
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men  have  learned  from  their  very  entrance  upon  know- 
ledge, and  have  found  their  masters  and  systems  lay  great 
stress  iipon  them ;  and  therefore  they  cannot  quit  the  opi- 
nion, that  they  are  conformable  to  nature,  and  are  the  re- 
presentations of  something  that  really  exists.  The  Platonists 
have  their  soul  of  the  world,  and  the  Epicureans  their  en- 
deavour towards  motion  in  their  atoms  when  at  rest. — ■ 
There  is  scarce  any  sect  in  philosophy  has  not  a  distinct 
set  of  terms,  that  others  understand  not;  but  yet  this  gib- 
berish, which  in  the  weakness  of  human  understanding, 
serves  so  well  to  palliate  men's  ignorance,  and  cover  their 
errors,  comes,  by  familiar  use  atnongst  those  of  the  same 
tribe,  to  seem  the  most  important  part  of  language,  and  of 
all  other  the  terras  the  most  significant.  And  should  aerial 
and  setherial  vehicles  come  once,  by  the  prevalency  of 
that  doctrine,  to  be  generally  received  any  where,  no  doubt 
those  terms  would  make  impressions  on  men's  minds,  so 
as  to  establish  them  in  the  persuasion  of  the  reality  of 
such  things,  as  much  as  Peripatetic  forms  and  intentional 
species  have  heretofore  done. 

§.  15.  Instance  iti  matter. 

How  much  names  taken  for  things  are  apt  to  mislead 
the  understanding,  the  attentive  reading  of  philosphical 
writers  would  abundantly  discover ;  and  that  perhaps  in 
words,  little  suspected  of  any  such  misuse.  I  shall 
instance  in  one  only,  and  that  a  very  familiar  one :  how 
many  intricate  disputes  have  there  been  about  matter, 
as  if  there  were  some  such  thing  really  in  nature,  dis- 
tinct from  body ;  as  it  is  evident  the  word  matter  stands 
for  an  idea  distinct  from  the  idea  of  body  ?  For  if  the 
ideas  these  two  terms  stood  for  were  precisely  the 
same,  they  might  indifferently,  in  all  places,  be  put  for 
one  another.  But  we  see,  that  though  it  be  proper  to  say, 
there  is  one  matter  of  all  bodies,  one  cannot  say  there  is 
one  body  of  all  matters:  we  familiarly  say,  one  body  is 
bigger  than  another ;  but  it  sounds  harsh  (and  I  think  is 
never  used)  to  say  one  matter  is  bigger  than  another. — 
Whence  comes  this  then  ?  viz.  from  hence,  that  though 
matter  and  body  be  not  really  distinct,  but  wherever  there 
is  the  one  there  is  the  other;  yet  matter  and  body  stand 
for  two  different  conceptions,  whereof  the  one  is  incom- 
plete, and  but  a  part  of  tlie  other.  For  body  stands  for' 
a  solid  extended  figured  substance,  whereof  matter  is  but, 
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a  partial  and  more  confused  conception,  it  seeming  to  me 
to  be  used  for  the  substance  and  solidity  of  body,  without 
takinir  [n  its  extension  and  ficrure :  and  therefore  it  is  that 
speaking  of  matter,  we  speak  of  it  always  as  one,  because 
in  truth  it  expressly  contains  nothing  but  the  idea  of  a  so- 
lid substance,  which  is  every  where  the  same,  every  where 
uniform.  This  being  our  idea  of  matter,  we  no  more  con- 
ceive or  speak  of  different  matters  in  the  world,  than  we 
do  of  different  solidities ;  though  we  both  conceive  and 
speak  of  different  bodies,  because  extension  and  figure 
are  capable  of  variation.  But  since  solidity  cannot  exist 
without  extension  and  figure,  the  taking  matter  to  be  the 
name  of  something  really  existing  under  that  precision, 
lias  no  doubt  produced  those  obscure  and  unintelligible 
tliscourses  and  disputes,  which  have  filled  the  heads  and 
books  of  philosophers  concerning  materia  prima;  which 
imperfection  or  abuse,  how  far  it  may  concern  a  great 
many  other  general  terms,  I  leave  to  be  considered.  This, 
I  think,  I  may  at  least  say,  that  we  should  havie  a  great 
uiany  fewer  disputes  in  the  world,  if  words  were  taken  for 
what  they  are,  the  signs  of  our  ideas  only,  and  not  for 
things  themselves.  For  when  we  argue  about  matter,  or 
any  the  like  term,  we  truly  argue  only  about  the  idea  we 
express  by  that  sound,  whether  that  precise  idea  agree  to 
any  thing  really  existing  in  nature  or  no.  And  if  mea 
would  tell  what  ideas  they  make  their  words  stand  for, 
there  could  not  be  half  that  obscurity  or  wrangling,  in  the 
search  or  support  of  truth  that  there  is. 

§.  1 6.   TJiis  makes  errors  lasting. 

But  whatever  inconvenience  follows  from  this  mistake 
of  words,  this  I  am  sure,  that  by  constant  and  familiar 
use  they  charm  men  into  notions  far  remote  from  the  truth 
of  things.  It  would  be  a  hard  matter  to  persuade  any  one, 
that  the  words  which  his  father  or  schoolmaster,  the  par- 
son of  the  parish,  or  such  a  reverend  doctor  used,  signi- 
fied nothing  that  really  existed  in  nature ;  which,  perhaps, 
is  none  of  the  least  causes,  that  men  are  so  hardly  drawn 
to  quit  their  mistakes,  even  in  opinions  purely  philosophi- 
cal, and  where  they  have  no  other  interest  but  truth.  For 
the  words  they  have  a  long  time  been  used  to,  remaining 
firm  in  their  minds,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  wrong  no- 
tions annexed  to  them  should  not  be  removed. 
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§.  1 7.  6.  Setting  them  for  isohat  they  cannot  signify. 
Fifthly,  another  abuse  of  words,  is  the  setting  them  in  the 
plac'e  of  things,  which  they  do  or  can  by  no  means  signify. 
We  may  observe,  that  in  the  general  names  of  substances, 
whereof  the  noinioal  essences  are  only  known  to  us,  when 
we  put  them  into  propositions,  and  affirm  or  deny  any 
thing  a'oout  them,  we  do  most  commonly  tacitly  suppose, 
or  intend  <^hey  should  stand  for  the  real  essence  of  a  cer- 
tain sort  of  substances.  For  when  a  man  says  gold  is  mal- 
leable, he  means  and  would  insinuate  something  more  than 
this,  that  wliat  1  call  gold  is  malleable,  (though  truly  it 
amounts  to  no  more)  but  would  have  this  understood,  viz. 
that  gold,  i,  e.  what  has  the  real  essence  of  gold,  is  malle- 
able ;  which  amounts  to  thus  much,  that  malleableness 
depends  on,  and  is  inseparable  from  the  real  essence  of 
gold.  But  a  man  not  knowing  wherein  that  real  essence 
consists,  the  connexion  in  his  mind  of  malleableness,  is 
not  truly  with  an  essence  he  knows  not,  but  only  with  the 
sound  ixold  he  puts  for  it.  Thus,  when  we  say,  that  ani- 
mal rationale  is,  and  animal  implume  bipes  latis  unguibus  is 
not  a  good  definition  of  a  man  :  it  is  plain,  we  suppose 
the  name  man  in  this  case  to  stand  for  the  real  essence 
of  a  species,  and  would  signify,  that  a  rational  animal 
better  described  that  real  essence  than  a  two-legged  ani- 
mal with  broad  nails,  and  without  feathers.  For  else, 
why  might  not  Plato  as  properly  make  the  word  a»^/><y^«y, 
or  man,  stand  for  his  complex  idea,  made  up  of  the  idea 
of  a  body,  distinguished  from  others  by  a  certain  shape 
and  other  outward  appearances,  as  Aristotle  make  the 
complex  idea,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  a'^s"«-«;,  gr  man,  ot" 
body  and  the  faculty  of  reasoning  joijied  together ;  unless 
the  name  «v^f'"57-oj,  or  man,  were  supposed  to  stand  for  some- 
thing else  than  what  it  signifies ;  and  to  be  put  in  the 
place  of  some  other  thing  than  the  idea  a  man  professes  he 
would  express  by  it? 

$.  18.  V.  g.    Putting  them  for  the  real  essences  of  siAstances- 

It  is  true,  the  names  of  substances  would  be  much  more 
useful,  and  propositions  made  in  them  much  more  certain, 
were  the  real  essences  of  substances  the  ideas  in  our  minds 
which  those  words  signified.  And  it  is  for  want  of  those 
real  essences  that  our  words  convey  so  little  knowledge  or 
certainty  in  our  discourses  about  them  :  and  therefore  the 
mind,   to   remove  that  imperfection  as  much  as  it  can. 
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makes  them,  by  a  secret  supposition,  to  stand  for  a  thing, 
havin<^  that  real  essence,  as  if  thereby  it  made  some  near- 
er approaches  to  it.  For  though  the  word  man  or  gold 
signify  nothing  truly  but  a  complex  idea  of  properties 
united  together  in  one  sort  of  substances :  yet  there  is 
scarce  any  body  in  the  use  of  these  words,  but  often  sup- 
poses each  of  those  names  to  stand  for  a  thing  having  the 
real  essence,  on  which  these  properties  depend.  Which 
is  so  far  from  diminishing  the  imperfection  of  our  words, 
that  by  a  plain  abuse  it  adds  to  it  when  we  would  make 
them  stand  for  something,  wiiich  not  being  in  our  complex 
idea,  the  name  we  use  can  no  ways  be  the  sign  of. 

§.  19.   Hence  "jne  think  every  change  of  our  idea  in  substajices 
not  to  change  the  sjjecies. 

This  shows  us  the  reason  why  in  mixed  modes  any  of 
the  ideas  that  make  the  composition  of  the  complex  one, 
being  left  out  or  changed,  it  is  allowed  to  be  another  thing, 
i.  e.  to  be  of  another  species,  it  is  plain  in  chance-medley, 
man-slaughter,  murder,  parricide,  &c.  The  reason  where- 
of is,  because  the  complex  idea  signified  by  that  name  is 
the  real  as  well  as  nominal  essence ;  and  there  is  no  secret 
reference  of  that  name  to  any  other  essence  but  that.  But 
in  substances  it  is  not  so.  For  though  in  that  called  gold 
one  puts  into  his  complex  idea  what  another  leaves  out, 
and  vice  versa  ;  yet  men  do  not  usually  think  that  there- 
fore the  species  is  changed  :  because  they  secretly  in  their 
minds  refer  that  name,  and  suppose  it  annexed  to  a  real 
immutable  essence  of  a  thing  existing,  on  which  those  pro- 
perties depend.  He  that  adds  to  Ids  complex  idea  of  gold 
thai  of  fixedness  and  solubility  in  aq.  regia,  which  he  put 
not  in  it  before,  is  not  thought  to  have  changed  the  species; 
but  only  to  have  a  more  perfect  idea,  by  adding  another 
simple  idea,  which  is  always  in  fact  joined  with  those  other, 
of  which  his  former  complex  idea  consisted.  But  this  re- 
ference of  the  name  to  a  thing,  whereof  we  had  not  the  idea, 
is  so  far  from  helping  at  all,  that  it  only  serves  the  more 
to  involve  us  in  difficulties.  For  by  this  tacit  reference  to 
the  real  essence  of  that  species  of  bodies,  the  word  gold 
(which  by  standing  for  a  more  or  less  perfect  collection  of 
simple  ideas,  serves  to  design  that  sort  of  body  well  e/^ough 
ill  civil  discourses)  comes  to  have  no  signification  at  all, 
being  put  for  some^vhat,  whereof  we  have  no  i;iea  at  all, 
and  so  can  signily  nothing  at  all,   when  the  body  itself  is 

VOL.    II.  Cr 
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away.  For  however  it  may  be  thought  all  one;  yet,  if 
well  considered,  it  will  be  found  a  quite  different  thing  to 
argue  about  gold  in  name,  and  about  a  parcel  in  the  body 
itselF,  V.  g.  a  piece  of  leaf-gold  laid  before  us;  thougb  in 
discourse  we  are  fain  to  substitute  the  name  for  the  thing. 

§.  20.   The  cause  of  the  abiise,   a  supposition  of  nature's 
'iiiorking  alxvai/s  regular li/. 

That  which  I  think  very  much  disposes  men  to  substi- 
tute then-  names  for  the  real  essences  of  species,  is  the  sup- 
position before-  mentioned,  that  nature  works  regularly  ia 
the  production  of  things,  and  sets  the  boundaries  to  each 
of  those  species,  by  giving  exactly  the  same  real  internal 
constitution  to  each  individual,  which  we  rank  under  one 
general  name.  Whereas  any  one  who  observes  their  dif- 
ferent qualities,  can  hardly  doubt,  that  many  of  the  indi- 
viduals, called  by  the  same  name,  are,  in  their  internal 
constitution,  as  different  one  from  another  as  several  of 
those  which  are  ranked  under  different  specific  names. 
This  supposition,  however,  that  the  same  precise  and  in- 
ternal constitution  goes  always  with  the  same  specific  name, 
makes  men  forward  to  take  those  names  for  the  represen- 
tatives of  those  real  essences,  though  indeed  they  signify 
nothing  but  the  complex  ideas  they  have  in  their  minds 
when  they  use  them.  So  that,  if  1  may  so  say,  signifying 
one  thing,  and  being  supposed  for,  or  put  in  the  place  of 
another,  they  cannot  but,  in  such  a  kind  of  use,  cause  a 
great  deal  of  uncertainty  in  men's  discourses  ;  especially  in 
those  who  have  thoroughly  imbibed  the  doctrine  of  sub- 
stantial forms,  whereby  they  firmly  imagine  the  severa/? 
species  of  things  to  be  determined  and  distinguished. 

§.21,   This  abuse  contains  twojalse  suppositions. 

,  But  hov/ever  preposterous  and  absurd  it  be  to  make  our 
na'ues  stand  for  ideas  we  have  not,  (or  which  is  all  one) 
essences  that  we  know  not,  it  being  in  effect  to  make  our 
words  the  signs  of  nothing ;  yet  it  is  evident  to  any  one, 
who  ever  so  little  reflects  on  the  use  men  make  of  their 
words,  that  there  is  nothing  more  familiar.  When  a  man 
asks  whether  this  or  that  thing  he  sees,  let  it  be  a  drill,  or 
a  monstrous  foetus,  be  a  man  or  no;  it  is  evident,  the  ques- 
tion is  not,  whether  that  particular  thing  agree  to  his  com- 
phx  idea,  expressed  by  the  name  man :  but  whether  it  has 
in  it  the  real  essence  of  a  species  of  thino-s,  which  he  sup- 
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poses  his  name  man  to  stand  for.  In  which  way  of  us'ng 
the  nan)es  of  substances,  there  are  these  faUe  suppositions 
contained. 

First,  that  there  are  certain  precise  essences  according' 
to  which  nature  makes  all  particular  things,  and  by  which 
they  are  distinguished  into  species.  That  every  thing  l-.as 
a  real  constitution,  whereby  it  is  what  it  is,  and  on  which 
its  sensible  qualities  depend,  is  past  doubt  :  but  I  think  it 
has  been  proved,  that  this  makes  not  tiie  distinction  otspe- 
cie^,  as  we  rank  them  ;  nor  the  boundaries  of  their  names. 

Secondly,  this  tacitly  also  insinuates,  as  if  we  had  ideas 
of  these  proposed  essences.  For  to  what  purpose  else  is 
it  to  inquire  whether  this  or  that  thing  have  the  real  essence 
of  the  species  man,  if  we  did  not  suppose  that  there  were 
such  a  specific  essence  known  ?  which  yet  is  utterly  false : 
and  therefore  such  application  of  names,  as  would  make 
them  stand  for  ideas  which  we  have  not,  must  needs  cause 
great  disorder  in  discourses  and  reasonings  about  them, 
and  be  a  great  inconvenience  in  pur  communication  by 
words. 

^.  22.  6.  A  supposition  that  issords  have  a  certain  and  evi- 
dent signijicution. 

Sixthly,  there  remains  yet  another  more  general,  though 
perhaps  less  observed  abuse  of  words:  and  that  is,  that 
men  having  by  a  long  and  familiar  use  annexed  to  them 
certain  ideas,  they  are  apt  to  imagines©  near  and  necessary 
a  connexion  between  the  names  and  the  signification  they 
use  them  in,  that  they  forwardly  suppose  one  cannot  but 
understand  what  their  meaning  is;  and  therefore  one  ought 
to  acquiesce  in  the  words  delivered,  as  if  it  were  past; 
doubt,  that,  in  the  use  of  those  common  received  sounds, 
the  speaker  and  hearer  had  necessarily  the  same  precise 
ideas.  Whence  presuming,  that  when  they  have  in  dis- 
course used  any  term,  they  have  tliereby,  as  it  were,  set 
before  otlier^  the  very  thing  they  talked  of;  and  so  likewise 
taking  the  woi-ds  of  others,  as  naturally  standifig  for  just 
wiiat  they  themselves  have  been  accustomed  to  apply  them 
to,  they  never  trouble  theniselves  to  explain  their  own,  or 
understand  clearly  others  meaning.  From  whence  com- 
monly proceed  noise  and  wrangling,  without  improvement 
or  information  %  whilst  men  take  words  to  be  the  constant 
regular  marks  of  agreed  notions,  which  in  trutn  are  no 
^ore  but  the  voluntary  and  unsteady  signs  of  their  owji 
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ideas.     And  yet  men   tbink  it  stiange,  if  in   discourse,  or 
(where   it  is  often  absolutely  necessary)    in  dispute,  one 
sometimes   asks  the  meaning  of  their  terms  :  though  the 
arguings  one  may  every  day  observe  in  conversation,  make 
it  evident,    that   there   are  few   names   of  complex  ideas 
which  any  two  men  use  for  the  same  just  precise  collection. 
It  is  hard  to  name  a  word  which  will  not  be  a  clear  instance 
of  this.     Life  is  a  term,  none    more  familiar.      Any   one 
almost  would  take  it  for  an  affront  to   be  asked   what  he 
meant  by  it.     And  yet  if  it  comes  in  question,  whether  a 
plant,  that  lies  ready  formed  in  the  seed,  have  life :  whe- 
ther the  embryo  in  an  egg  before  incubation,  or  a  man  in 
a  swoon   without   sense  or  motion,    be   alive  or  no ;  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  a  clear  tlislinct  settled  idea  does  not 
always  accompany  the  use  of  so  known  a  word  as  that  of 
life  is.     Some  gross  and  confused  conceptions  men  indeed 
ordinarily  have,  to  which  they   apply  the  common  words 
of  their  language;  and  such  a  loose  use  of  their  words  serves 
them  well  enough  in  their  ordinary  discourses  or  affairs. — 
But  this  is  not  -^ufiicient  for  philosophical  inquiries.  Know- 
ledge and  reasonnig  require  precise  determinate  ideas.— 
And  though   men  will  not  be  so  importunately  dull,   as 
not  to  understand  what  others  say  without  demanding  an 
explication  of  their  terms;  nor  so  troublesomely  critical,  as 
to  corect  others  in  the  use  ot  the  words  they  receive  from 
them ;  yet   where  truth   and  knowledge  are  concerned  in 
the  case,  1  know  not  what  fault  it  can  be  to  desire  the  ex- 
plication of  words,  uhose  sense  seems  dubious;  or  why  a 
man  should  be  ashamed  to  own  his  ignorance,  in  what  Sense 
iinother  man  uses  his  words,  since  he  has  no  other  way 
of  certainly  knowing  it,    but   by   being  informed.       This 
abuse  of  taking  words  upon  trust  has  no  where  spread  so 
far,  nor  with  so  ill  effects,  as  amongst  men  of  letters.  The 
multiplication  and  obstinacy  of  disputes,  which  have   so 
laid  waste  the  intellectual  worlds  is  owing  to  nothing  more, 
than  to  this  ill  use  of  words.     For  though  it  be  generally 
believed  tiiat  there  is  great  diversity  of  opinions  in  the  vo- 
lun.es  and  \ariety  of  controversies  the  world  is  distracted 
with,   yet  the  niobt  1  can  find  that  the  contending  learned 
men  of  different  parties  do,  in  their  arguings  one  M^ith  an- 
.  other,   is,  that  they  speak  ditlerent  languages.     For  I  am 
npi  to  imagine,   that    when  any   of  them    quitting   terms, 
think  upon  things,  and  know  what  they  think,  they  think 
all  the  same;  though  perhaps  what  they  would  have,,  be 
nllfferent. 
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§.  23.   The  ends  of  language :   1.  To  convey  our  ideas. 

To  conclude  this  consideration  of  the  imperfection  and 
abuse  of  language ;  the  ends  of  language  in  our  discourse 
with  others,  being  chiefly  these  three:  first,  to  make 
known  one  man's  thoughts  or  ideas  to  another;  secondly, 
to  do  it  with  as  much  ease  and  quickness  as  possible ;  and, 
thirdly,  thereby  to  convey  the  knowledge  of  things :  lan- 
guage is  either  abused  or  deficient,  when  it  fails  of  any  of 
these  three. 

First,  words  fail  in  the  first  of  these  ends,  and  lay  not 
open  one  man's  ideas  to  another's  view :  1.  When  men 
have  names  in  their  mouths  without  any  determinate  ideas 
in  their  minds,  whereof  they  are  the  signs ;  or,  2.  When 
they  apply  the  common  received  names  of  any  language  to 
ideas,  to  which  the  common  use  of  that  language  does  not 
apply  them  ;  or,  3.  When  they  apply  them  very  unsteadi- 
ly, making  them  stand  now  for  one,  and  by  and  by,  for 
another  idea. 

§.  24.  2.   To  do  it  \^ith  quichiess. 

Secondly,  men  fail  of  conveying  their  thoughts  with  all 
the  quickness  and  ease  that  may  be,  when  they  have  com- 
plex ideas  without  having  any  distinct  names  for  them. — 
This*  is  sometimes  the  fault  of  the  language  itself,  which 
has  not  in  it  a  sound  yet  applied  to  such  a  signification  ; 
and  sometimes  the  fault  of  the  man,  who  has  not  yet  learn- 
€d  the  name  for  that  idea  he  would  show  another. 

§.  25.  3.   Thercxoitk  to  convey  the  kno^mledge  of  things. 

Thirdly,  there  is  no  knowledge  of  things  conveyed  by 
men's  words,  when  their  ideas  agree  not  to  the  reality  of 
things.  Though  it  be  a  defect,  that  ha^  its  original  in 
eur  ideas,  which  are  not  so  conformable  to  the  nature  of 
things,  as  attention,  study,  and  application  might  make 
them  ;  j^et  it  fails  not  to  extend  itself  to  our  words  too, 
when  we  use  them  as  signs  of  real  beings,  which  yet  neve? 
had  any  reality  or  existence. 

§.  26.  Ho'w  mcji^s  'is^ordsfail  in  all  these. 

First,  he  that  hath  words  of  any  language,  without  dis- 
tinct ideas  in  his  mind  to  which  he  applies  them,  does,  so 
far  as  he  uses  them  in  discourse,  only  make  a  noise  with- 
out any  sense  or  signification  ;  and  how  learned  soever  he 
may  seem  by  the  use  of  hard  words  or  learned  terms,  is 
not  much  more  advanced  thereby  in  knowledge,  than  he 
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would  be  in  learning;,  who  had  nothincj  in  his  study  hut 
the  bare  titles  of  books,  without  possessing  the  contents  of 
them.  For  all  >>uch  words,  however  put  into  discourse,  ac- 
cording to  the  ri^ht  construction  of  grammatical  rules,  or 
the  harmony  of  well  turned  periods,  do  yet  amount  to 
nothing  but  bare  sounds,  and  nothing  else. 

§.  27. 
Secondly,  he  that  has  complex  ideas,  widiout  particular 
names  for  them,  would  be  in  no  better  case  than  a  book- 
seller, who  had  in  his  warehouse  volumes,  that  lay  there 
unbound,  and  without  titles;  which  he  could  therefore 
make  known  to  others,  only  by  showing  the  loose  sheets, 
and  communicate  them  only  by  tale.  This  man  is  hin- 
dered in  his  discourse  for  want  of  word>  to  communicate 
his  complex  ideas,  which  he  is  therefore  forced  to  make 
known  by  an  enumeration  of  the  simple  ones  that  compose 
them  ;  and  so  is  fain  often  to  use  twenty  words,  to  express 
what  another  inan  signifies  in  one. 

§.  28. 

Thirdly,  he  that  puts  not  consantly  the  same  sign  for 
the  same  idea,  but  uses  the  same  words  sometimes  in  one, 
and  so  etimes  in  another  signification,  ought  to  pass  in  the 
schools  and  conversation  for  as  fair  a  man,  as  he  does  in 
the  market  and  exchange,  who  sells  several  things  undcF 
the  same  name. 

§.  29. 

Fourthly,  he  that  applies  the  words  of  any  language  to 
ideas  (itfferent  from  those  to  which  the  common  use  of  that 
country  applies  them,  however  his  own  understanding  may 
be  filled  with  truth  and  light,  will  not  by  such  words  be 
able  to  convey  much  of  it  toothers,  without  defining  his 
terms.  For  however  the  sounds  are  such  as  are  familiarly 
known,  and  easily  enter  the  ears  of  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  them ;  yet  standing  for  other  ideas  than  those 
they  usually  are  annexed  to,  and  are  wont  to  excite  in  the 
mind  of  the  hearers,  they  cannot  make  known  the  thoughts 
of  him  who  thus  uses  them. 

§.  30. 

Fifthly,  be  that  imagined  to  himself  substances  such  as 
never  have  been,  and  filled  his  head  with  ideas  whicii  have 
not  any  correspondence  with  the  real  nature  of  things,  to 
which  yet  he  gives  settled  and  defined  na'iies;  may  fill  his  dis- 
course, and  perhaps  another  man's  head,  with  the  ftintasti- 
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cal  ijnaoinations  of  his  own  brain,  but  will  be  very  far  from 
advancing  thereby  one  jot  in  real  and  true  knowledge. 

§.  31. 
He  that  hath  names  without  ideas,  wants  meaning  in  his 
words,  and  speaks  only  empty  sounds.  He  that  hath  complex 
ideas  without  names  for  them,  wants  liberty  and  dispatch 
in  his  expressions,  and  is  necessitated  to  use  periphrases. 
He  that  uses  his  words  loosely  and  unsteadiy  will  either  be 
not  minded  or  not  understood.  He  that  applies  his  names 
to  idefjs  different  from  their  common  use,  wants  propriety 
in  his  language,  and  speaks  gibberish.  And  he  that  hath 
the  ideas  of  substances  disagreeing  with  the  real  existence 
of  things,  so  far  wants  the  materials  of  true  knowledge  iu 
his  understanding,  and  hath  instead  thereof  chimeras. 

§.  32.  Hovo  in  substances. 

In  our  notions  concerning  substances,  we  are  liable  to 
all  the  former  inconveniencies;  v.  g.  lie  that  uses  the  word 
tarantula,  without  having  any  imagination  or  idea  of  what 
It  stands  for,  pronounces  a  good  word  ;  but  so  long  means 
nothing  at  all  by  it.  2.  He  that  in  a  new- discovered 
country  shall  see  several  sorts  of  animals  and  vegetables, 
unknown  to  him  before,  may  have  as  true  ideas  of  them, 
as  of  a  horse  or  stag:  but  can  spe:ik  of  them  ojiJy  by  a  de- 
scription, till  he  shall  either  take  the  names  the  natives 
call  them  by,  or  give  them  names  himself.  3.  He  that 
uses  the  word  body  sometimes  for  pure  extension,  and 
sometimes  for  extension  and  solidity  together,  will  talk 
very  fallaciously.  4.  He  that  gives  the  name  horse  to  that 
idea,  which  common  u>age  calls  mule,  talks  improperly, 
and  will  not  be  understood.  5.  He  that  thinks  the  name 
centaur  stands  for  some  real  being,  imposes  on  hiuiseUi 
and  mistakes  words  for  things. 

§.  33.  How  in  modes  and  relations. 

-  In  modes  and  relations  generally  we  are  liable  only  te 
the  four  first  of  these  inconveniences  ;  viz.  1  I  may  have 
in  my  memory  the  names  of  modes,  as  gratitude  or  charity, 
and  yet  not  have  any  precise  ideas  annexed  in  aiy  thoughts 
to  those  names.  2.  1  may  have  ideas,  and  not  know  the 
names  that  belong  to  them  ;  v.  g.  I  maj  have  the  idea  of 
a  man's  drinking  till  his  colour  and  humour  be  altered, 
till  his  tongue  trips,  and  his  oyes  look  red,  and  his  feet 
^ail  him;  and  yet  not  know,  that  it  is  to  be  called  drtaiken- 
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uess.  3.  I  may  have  the  ideas  of  virtues  or  vices,  and 
names  also,  but  apply  them  amiss :  v.  g.  when  I  ajjply  the 
name  frugality  to  that  idea  which  others  call  and  signify  by 
this  sound,  covetousness.  4.  I  may  use  any  of  those  names 
M'ith  inconstancy.  5.  But,  in  modes  and  relations,  I  can- 
not have  ideas  disagreeing  to  the  existence  of  things:  for 
modes  being  complex  ideas,  made  by  the  mind  at  pleasure^ 
and  relation  being  but  by  way  of  considering  or  conparing 
two  things  together,  and  so  also  an  idea  of  my  own  making; 
these  ideas  can  scarce  be  found  to  disagree  with  any  thing 
existing,  since  they  are  not  in  the  mind  as  the  copies  of 
things  regularly  made  by  nature,  nor  as  properties  inse- 
parably flowing  from  the  internal  constitution  or  essence 
of  any  substance;  but  as  it  were  patterns  lodged  in  my 
memory,  with  names  annexed  to  them,  to  denominate  ac- 
tions and  relations  by,  as  they  come  to  exist.  But  the 
mistake  is  commonly  in  my  giving  a  wrong  name  to  my 
conceptions ;  and  so  using  words  in  a  different  sense  from 
other  people,  I  am  not  understood,  but  am  thought  to 
have  wrong  ideas  of  them,  when  I  give  wrong  names  to 
them.  Only  if  I  put  in  my  ideas  of  mixed  modes  or  re- 
lations any  inconsistent  ideas  together,  I  fill  my  head  also 
with  chimeras;  since  such  ideas,  if  well  examined,  cannot 
so  much  as  exist  in  the  mind,  much  less  any  real  being 
ever  be  denominated  from  them. 

§.  34.  7.  Figurative  sjjeech  also  an  abuae  of  language. 

Since  wit  and  fancy  find  easier  entertainment  in  the 
world,  than  dry  truth  and  real  knowledge,  figurative 
speeches  and  allusion  in  language  will  hardly  be  admitted 
as  an  imperfection  or  abuse  of  it.  I  confess  in  discourses 
where  we  seek  rather  pleasure  and  delight  than  informa- 
tion and  improvement,  such  ornaments  as  are  borrowed 
from  them  can  scarce  pass  for  faults.  But  yet  if  we  would 
speak  of  things  as  they  are,  we  must  allow  that  all  the  art 
of  rhetoric,  besides  order  and  clearness,  all  the  artificial 
and  figurative  application  of  words  eloquence  hath  invent- 
ed, are  for  nothing  else  but  to  insinuate  wrong  ideas,  move 
the  passions,  and  thereby  mislead  the  judgment,  and  so 
indeed  are  perfect  cheats  :  and  therefore  however  laudable 
or  allowable  oratory  may  render  them  in  harangues  and 
popular  addresses,  they  are  certainly,  in  all  discourses  that 
pretend  to  inform  or  instruct,  wholly  to  be  avoided  ;  and 
wherfc-annli  and  knowledjTe  are  concerned,  cannot  but  be 
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thouglu  a  great  fault,  either  of  the  language  or  person  that 
makes  use  of  them.  What,  and  how  various  they  are,  will 
be  superfluous  here  to  take  notice  ;  the  books  of  rhetoric 
which  abound  in  the  world,  will  instruct  those  who  want 
to  be  informed;  only  I  cannot  but  observe  how  little  the 
preservation  and  improvement  of  truth  and  knowledge  is 
the  care  and  concern  of  mankind  ;  since  the  arts  of  fallacy 
are  endowed  and  preferred.  It  is  evident  how  much  men 
love  to  deceive  and  be  deceived,  since  rhetoric,  that  power- 
ful instrument  of  error  and  deceit,  has  its  established  pro- 
fessors, is  publicly  taught,  and  has  always  been  had  in 
great  reputation  :  and,  I  doubt  not,  but  it  will  be  thought 
great  boldness,  if  not  brutality  in  me,  to  have  said  thus 
much  against  it.  Eloquence,  like  the  fair  sex,  has  too 
prevailing  beauties  in  it,  to  suffer  itself  ever  to  be  spoken 
against.  And  it  is  in  vain  to  find  fault  with  those  arts  of 
deceiving,  wherein  men  find  pleasure  to  be  deceived. 


CHAP.  XL 

OF    THE    REMEDIES    OF    THE     FOREGOING    IMPERFECTIONS 

AND   ABUSES. 

§.1.   Thei/  are  xwrth  seeking. 

'T^HE  natural  and  improved  imperfections  of  languages 
-*"  we  have  seen  above  at  large ;  and  speech  being  the 
great  bond  that  holds  society  together,  and  the  common 
conduit  whereby  the  improvements  of  knowledge  are  con- 
veyed from  one  man,  and  one  generation  to  another ;  it 
would  well  deserve  our  most  serious  thoughts  to  consider 
whai  remedies  are  to  be  found  for  the  inconveniencies  above- 
mentioned. 

§.  2.  Are  not  easy. 
I  am  not  so  vain  to  think,  that  any  one  can  pretend 
to  attempt  the  perfect  reforming  the  languages  of  the 
world,  no  not  so  much  as  of  his  own  countr}',  witliout 
rendering  himself  ridiculous.  To  require  that  men  should 
Use  their  words  constantly  in  the  same  sense,  and  for  none 
but  determined  and  uniform  ideas,  would  be  to  think  that 
all  men  should  have  the  same  notions,  and  should  talk  of 
nothing  but  what  they  have  clearand  distinct  ideas  of;  wnich 
is  not  to  be  expected  by  any  one,  who  hath  not  vanity 
VOL.  II.  H 
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enough  to  imagine  lie  can  prevail  with  men  to  be  very 
knowing  or  very  silent.  And  he  must  be  very  little  skilled 
in  the  world,  who  thinks  that  a  voluble  tongue  shall  ac- 
company only  a  good  understanding ;  or  that  men's  talk- 
ing much  or  little  should  hold  proportion  only  to  their 
knowledge. 

§.  3.  But  yet  necessary  to  philosophy. 
But  though  the  market  and  exchange  must  be  leit  to 
their  own  ways  of  talking,  and  gossipings  not  to  be  rob- 
bed of  their  ancient  privilege ;  though  the  schools  and  men 
of  argument  would  perhaps  take  it  amiss  to  have  any  thing 
offered  to  abate  the  length,  or  lessen  the  number,  of  their 
disputes :  yet  methinks  those  who  pretend  seriously  to 
search  after  or  maintain  truth,  should  think  themselves 
obliged  to  study  how  they  might  deliver  themselves  with- 
out obscurity,  doubtfulness,  or  equivocation,  to  which 
men's  words  are  naturally  liable,  if  care  be  not  taken. 

§.  4.  Misuse  of  words  the  great  cause  of  errors. 

For  he  that  shall  well  consider  the  errors  and  obscurity, 
the  mistakes  and  confusion,  that  are  spread  in  the  world 
by  an  ill  use  of  words,  will  find  some  reason  to  doubt  whe- 
ther languajie,  as  it  has  been  employed,  has  contributed 
more  to  the  improvement  or  hindrance  of  knowledge 
amongst  mankind.  How  many  are  there  that,  when  they 
would  think  on  things,  fix  their  thoughts  only  on  words, 
especially  when  they  would  apply  their  minds  to  moral 
matters  ?  And  who  then  can  wonder,  if  the  result  of  such 
contemplations  and  reasonings,  about  little  more  than 
sounds,  whilst  the  ideas  they  annexed  to  them  are  very 
confused  and  very  unsteady,  or  perhaps  none  at  all ;  who 
can  wonder,  I  say,  that  such  thoughts  and  reasonings 
end  in  nothing  but  obscurity  and  mistake,  without  any 
clear  judgment  and  knowledge  ? 

§.  5.  Obstinacy, 

This  inconvenience,  in  an  ill  use  of  words,  men  suffec 
in  their  own  private  meditations;  but  much  more  mani- 
fest are  the  disorders  which  follow  from  it,  in  conversation, 
discourse,  and  arguings  with  others.  For  language  being 
the  g:  eat  conduit,  whereby  men  convey  their  discoveries, 
reasoiiings,  and  knowledge,  from  one  to  another  ;  he  that 
makes  an  ill  use  of  it,  though  he  does  not  corrupt  the 
fountains  of  knowledge,  which  are  in  things  themselves;- 
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yet  he  does,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  break  or  stop  the 
pipes,  whereby  it  is  distributed  to  the  public  use  and  ad- 
vantacre  of  mankind.  He  that  uses  words  without  any 
clear  and  steady  meaning,  what  does  he  but  lead  himself 
and  others  into  errors  ?  And  he  that  designedly  does  it, 
ought  to  be  looked  on  as  an  enemy  to  truth  and  know- 
ledo-e.  And  yet  who  can  wonder,  that  ail  the  sciences  and 
parts  of  knowledge  have  been  so  overcharged  with  obscure 
and  equivocal  terms,  and  insignificant  and  doubtful  ex- 
pressions, capable  to  make  the  most  attentive  or  quick- 
siorhted  very  little  or  not  at  al  the  more  knowing  or  or- 
thodox;  since  subtility,  in  those  who  make  profession  to 
teach  or  defend  truth,  hath  passed  so  much  for  a  virtue  : 
a  virtue,  indeed,  which  consisting  for  the  most  part  in  no- 
thing but  the  fallacious  and  illusory  use  of  obscure  or  de- 
ceitful terms,  is  only  fit  to  make  men  more  conceited  in 
their  ijrnorauce,  and  more  obstinate  in  their  errors, 

§.  6,  And  wrangling. 

Let  us  look  into  the  books  of  controversy  of  any  kind; 
there  we  shall  see,  that  the  effect  of  obscure,  unsteady  or 
equivocal  terms,  is  nothing  but  noise  and  wrangling  about 
sounds,  without  convincing  or  bettering  a  man's  under- 
standing. For  if  the  idea  be  not  agreed  on  betwixt  the 
speaker  and  hearer,  for  which  the  words  stand,  the  argu- 
ment is  not  about  things,  but  names.  As  often  as  such  a 
word,  whose  signification  is  not  ascertained  betwixt  them, 
comes  in  use,  their  understandmgs  have  no  other  object 
wherein  they  agree,  but  barely  the  sound ;  the  things  that 
th^y  think  on  at  that  time,  as  expressed  by  that  word, 
being  quite  different. 

§.  7.  Instance,  bat  and  bird. 
Whether  a  bat  be  a  bird  or  no,  is  not  a  question ;  whe- 
ther a  bat  be  another  thing  than  indeed  it  is,  or  have  other 
qualities  than  indeed  it  has,  for  that  would  be  ex;tremely 
absurd  to  doubt  of;  but  the  question  is,  1.  Either  between 
those  that  acknowledged  themselves  to  have  but  imperfect 
ideas  of  one  or  both  of  this  sort  of  things,  for  which  these 
names  are  supposed  to  stand ;  and  then  it  is  a  real  inquiry 
concerning  the  name  of  a  bird  or  a  bat,  to  make  their  yet 
imperfect  ideas  of  it  more  complete,  by  examining  whether 
all  the  simple  ideas,  to  which,  combined  together,  they  both 
give  the  name  bird,  be  all  to  be  found  in  a  bat;  but  this 
>s  a  question  only  of  inquirers  (not  disputers)  who  neither 
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affirm,    nor  deny,    but  examine.     Or,    2.  It  is  a  question 
between  disputants,  whereof  the  one  affirms,  and  the  other 
denies,    that  a  bat  is  a  bird.     And    then  the  question   is 
barely  about  the  signification  of  one  or  both  these  words ; 
in  that  they  not  having  both  the  same  complex  ideas,  to 
which  they  give  these  two  names,  one  holds,  and  the  other 
denies,    that  these  two   names  may  be  affirmed  one  of  an- 
pther.     Were  they  agreed  in  the  signification  of  these  two 
names,  it  were  impossible  they  should  dispute  about  them; 
for  they  would  presently  and  clearly  see  (were  that  adjust- 
ed between  them)  whether  all  the  simple  ideas,  of  the  more 
general  name  bird,    were  found  in  the  complex  ideas  of  a 
bat,  or  no ;  and  so  there  could  be  no  doubt  whether  a  bat 
were  a  bird  or  no.     And  here  I  desire  it  may  be  consider- 
ed,  and  carefully  examined,   whether  the  greatest  part  of 
tlie  disputes  in  the  world  are  not  merely  verbal,  and  about 
the  signification  of  words  ;  and  whether  if  the  terms  they 
are  made  in  were  defined,    and  reduced  in  their  significa- 
tion (as  they  must  be  where  they  signify  any  thing)  to  de- 
termined collections  of  the  simple  ideas  they  do  or  should 
stand    for,  those   disputes  would  not  end  of  themselves, 
and  immediately  vanish.     I  leave  it  then  to  be  considered, 
what  the  learning  of  disputation  is,  and  how  well  they  are 
employed  for  the  advantage  of  themselves  or  othe,s,  whose 
business  is  only  the  vain  ostentation  of  sounds;  i.  e.  those 
who  spend  their  lives  in  disputes  and  contioveisies.    Wlien 
J  shall   see  any  ol    tlx  se  conbLit  nis  strip  ell  bis  t  rm^  of 
jBmbiguily  and  obscurty  (which  ev  ry   one  nay  do  in  rhe 
words  he  U'^es   himseif;  1  sh.Jl  thiiik   him  a  chan?pion  lor 
Jinovvledge,    truth  and  peace,    and   not  the  slave  of  vain- 
glory, ambition,  or  a  party. 

§.8. 
To  remedy  the  defects  of  sptech  before-mentioned  to 
some  degree,  and  to  prevent  the  inconveniences  that  fol- 
lo\y  from  them,  1  imagine  the  observation  ot  tbe>e  follovy^- 
inj4  rules  may  be  ol  use,  till  somebody  better  able  siiall 
judge  it  worth  his  while  to  think  more  maturely  on  this 
jaratter,  and  oblige  the  woild  with  his  thoughts  on  it. 

1.  JReniedi/  to  use  no  tscord  iicithout  an  idea. 

First,  a  man  shall  take  care  to  use  no  word  without  a 
signification,  no  name  without  an  idea  for  which  he  makes 
it  stand.  'J'his  rule  will  not  seem  altogether  needless,  to 
any  one  who  siiali  take  the  pains  to  recoiiect  how  often  he 
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has  met  with  such  words,  as  instinct,  sympathy  and  anti- 
pathv.  Sec.  in  tiie  discourse  of  others,  so  made  use  of,  as 
he  might  easily  conclude  that  those  fhat  used  them  had  no 
ideas  in  their  minds  to  which  they  applied  them  ;  but  spoke 
them  only  as  sounds,  which  usually  served  instead  of  rea- 
sons on  the  like  occasions.  Not  but  that  these  words,  and 
the  like,  have  very  proper  significations  in  which  they  may 
be  used  :  but  there  being  no  natural  connexion  betweeu 
any  words  and  any  ideas,  these,  and  any  other,  may  be 
learned  by  rote,  and  pronounced  or  writ  by  men,  who  have 
no  ideas  in  their  minds,  to  which  they  have  annexed  them, 
and  for  which  they  make  them  stand  ;  which  is  necessary 
they  should,  if  men  would  speak  intelligibly  even  to  them- 
selves alone. 
•§.  9.  2.   To  have  distinct  ideas  annexed  to  them  in  modes. 

Secondly,  it  is  not  enough  a  man  uses  his  words  as  signs 
of  some  ideas :  those  he  annexes  them  to,  if  they  be  simple, 
must  be  clear  and  distinct ;  if  complex,   must  be  determi- 
nate,  i.  e.   the  precise  collection  of  simple  ideas  settled  in 
the  mind,  with  that  sound  annexed  to  it,  as  the  sign  of  that 
precise  determined  collection,  and  no  other.     This  is  very 
necessary  in  names  of  modes,  and  especially  moral  words; 
which  having  no  settled  objects   in  nature,    from  whence 
their  ideas  are  taken,   as  from  their  original,  are  apt  to  be 
very  confused.     Justice  is  a  \vord  in  every  man's  mouth, 
but  most  commonly  with  a  very  undetermined  loose  signi- 
fication :  which  will  always  be  so,   unless  a  man  has  in  his 
mind  a  distinct  comprehension  of  the   component  parts, 
that  complex  idea  consists  of:  and  if  it  be  decompounded, 
must  be  able  to  resolve  it  still  on,  till  he  at  last  comes  to 
the  simple  ideas  that  make  it  up  :  and  unless  this  be  done, 
a  man  makes  an  ill  use  of  the  word,   let  it  be  justice,    for 
example,  or  any  other.     I  do  not  say,   a  man  need  stand 
to  recollect  and  make  this  analysis  at  large,  every  time  the 
word  justice  comes  in  his  way  :  but  this  at  least  is  neces- 
sary, that  he  have  so  examined  the  signification  of  that 
name,  and  settled  the  idea  of  all  its  parts  in  his  mind,  that 
he  can  do  it  when  pleases.     If  one,   who  makes  his  com- 
plex idea  of  justice  to  be  such  a  treatment  of  the  person  or 
goods  of  another,  as  is  according  to  law,  hath  not  a  clear 
and  distinct  idea  what  law  is,  which  makes  a  part  of  his 
complex  idea  of  justice ;  it  is  plain  his  idea  of  justice  itselt 
will  be  confused  and  imperfect.     This  exactness  will,  per- 
haps;  be  judged  very  troublesome  ;  and  therefore  most  men 
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will  think  they  may  be  excused  from  settling  the  complex 
ideas  of  mixed  modes  so  precisely  in  their  minds.  But 
yet  I  must  say,  till  this  be  done,  it  must  not  be  wondered 
that  they  have  a  great  deal  of  obscurity  and  confusion  in 
their  own  minds,  and  a  great  deal  of  wrangling  in  their 
discourse  with  others. 

§.  10.  And  distmct  and  conformable  in  substances. 

In  the  names  of  substances,  for  a  right  use  of  them, 
something  more  is  required  than  barely  determined  ideas. 
In  these  the  names  must  also  be  conformable  to  things  as 
they  exist :  but  of  this  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more 
at  large  by  and  by.  This  exactness  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  inquiries  after  philosophical  knowledge,  and  in  contro- 
versies about  truth.  And  though  it  would  be  well  too,  if 
it  extended  itself  to  common  conversation,  and  the  ordi- 
nary affairs  of  life  ;  yet  1  think  that  is  scarce  to  be  expect- 
ed. Vulgar  notions  suit  vulgar  discourses :  and  both, 
though  confused  enough,  yet  serve  pretty  well  the  market 
and  the  wake.  Merchants  and  lovers,  cooks  and  taylors, 
have  words  wherewithal  to  dispatch  their  ordinary  affairs; 
and  so,  I  think,  might  philosophers  and  disputants  too, 
if  they  had  a  mind  to  understand  and  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood. 

§.11.  ^.Propriety. 

Thirdly,  it  is  not  enough  that  men  have  ideas,  deter- 
mined ideas,  for  which  they  make  these  signs  stand ;  but 
they  must  also  take  care  to  apply  their  words  as  near  as 
as  may  be,  to  such  ideas  as  common  use  has  annexed 
them  to.  For  words,  especially  of  languages  iiiready  fram- 
ed, being  no  man's  private  possession,  but  the  con)mon 
measure  of  commerce  and  communication,  it  is  not  for  any 
one,  at  pleasure,  to  change  the  stamp  they  are  current  in, 
nor  alter  the  ideas  they  are  affixed  to ;  or  at  least,  when 
there  is  a  necessity  to  do  so,  he  is  bound  to  give  notice  of 
it.  jVlen's  intentions  in  speaking  are,  or  at  least  should 
be,  to  be  understood  ;  which  caimot  be  without  frequent 
explanations,  demands,  and  other  the  like  incommodious 
interruptions,  where  men  do  not  follow  comnion  use. — 
Propriety  of  speech  is  that  which  gives  our  thoughts  en- 
trance into  other  men's  minds  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
advantage ;  and  therefore  deserves  some  part  of  our  cure 
and  study,  especially  in  the  names  of  moial  words.  The 
proper  signiiication  and  use  of  terms  is  best  to  be  learned 
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from  those,  who  in  their  writings  and  discourses  appear  to 
have  had  the  clearest  notions,  and  applied  to  them  their 
terms  with  the  exactest  choice  and  fitness.  This  way  of 
using  a  man's  words,  according  to  the  propriety  of  the  lan- 
guage, though  it  have  not  always  the  good  fortune  to  be 
understood ;  yet  most  commonly  leaves  the  blame  of  it  on 
him,  who  is  so  unskilful  in  the  language  he  speaks,  as  not 
to  understand  it,  when  made  use  of  as  it  ought  to  be. 

§.  12.   To  make  hioxmi  their  meaning. 

Fourthly,  but  because  common  use  has  not  so  visibly  an- 
nexed any  signification  to  words,  as  to  make  men  know  al- 
ways ceitainiy  what  they  precisely  stand  for:  and  because 
men,  in  the  improvement  of  their  knowledge,  come  to  have 
ideas  different  from  the  vulgar  and  ordinary  received  ones, 
for  which  they  must  either  make  new  words  (which  men 
seldom  venture  to  do,  for  fear  of  being  thought  guilty  of 
affectation  or  novelty)  or  else  must  use  old  ones,  in  a  new 
signification:  therefore  after  the  observation  of  the  forego- 
ing rules,  it  is  sometimes  necessary,  for  the  ascertaining 
the  signification  of  words,  to  declare  their  meaning; 
where  either  common  use  has  left  it  uncertain  and  loose  (as 
it  has  in  most  names  of  very  complex,  ideas)  or  where  the 
term,  being  very  material  in  the  discourse,  and  that  upon 
which  it  chiefly  turns,  is  liable  to  any  doubtfulness  or  mis- 
take, 

§.  13.  And  that  three  "doays. 

As  the  ideas  men's  words  stand  for,  are  of  different 
sorts  :  so  the  way  of  making  known  the  ideas  they  stand 
for,  when  there  is  occasion,  is  also  different.  For  though 
defining  be  thought  the  proper  way  to  make  known  the 
proper  signification  of  words ;  yet  there  are  some  words 
that  will  not  be  defined,  as  there  are  others,  whose  precise 
meaning  cannot  be  made  known  but  by  definition ;  and 
perhaps  a  third,  which  partake  somewhat  of  both  the 
other,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  names  of  simple  ideas,  modes, 
and  substances. 

§.  14.  1.  In  simple  ideas  hy  synonymous  terms,  or  showing. 

First,  when  a  man  makes  use  of  the  name  of  any  sim- 
ple idea,  which  he  perceives  is  not  understood,  or  is  in 
danger  to  mistaken,  he  is  obliged  by  the  lavvs  of  ingenuity, 
and  the  end  of  speech,  to  declare  his  meaning,  and  make 
known  what  idea  he  makes  it  stand  for.     This,  as  has 
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been  shown,  cannot  be  (ione  by  definition  ;  and  therefore 
when  a  synonymous  word  fails  to  do  it,  there  is  but  one 
of  these  ways  left.  First,  sometimes  the  naming  the  sub- 
ject, wherein  that  simple  idea  is  to  be  found,  will  make 
its  name  to  be  understood  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
that  subject,  and  know  it  by  that  name.  So  to  make  a 
countryman  understand  vihaXfeuillemorte  colour  signifies, 
it  may  suffice  to  tell  him,  it  is  the  colour  of  withered  leaves 
falling  in  autumn.  Secondly,  but  the  only  sure  way  of 
making  known  the  signification  of  the  name  of  any  simple 
idea  is  by  presenting  to  his  senses  that  subject,  which  may 
produce  it  in  his  mind,  and  make  him  actually  have  the 
idea  that  word  stands  for. 

§.  15.  2.  In  mixed  modes,  hy  dejinition. 

Secondly,  mixed  modes,  especially  those  belonging  to 
morality,  being  most  of  them  such  combinations  of  ideas, 
as  the  mind  puts  together  of  its  own  choice,  and  whereof 
there  are  not  always  standing  patterns  to  be  found  exist- 
ing ;  the  signification  of  their  names  cannot  be  made 
known,  as  those  of  simple  ideas,  by  any  showing  ;  but,  in 
recompence  thereof,  may  be  perfectly  and  exactly  defined. 
For  they  being  combinations  of  several  ideas,  that  the 
mind  of  man  has  arbitrarily  put  together,  without  refer- 
ence to  any  archetypes,  men  may,  if  they  please,  exactly 
know  the  ideas  that  go  to  each  composition,  and  so  both 
use  these  words  in  a  certain  and  undoubted  signification, 
and  perfectly  declare,  when  there  is  occasion,  what  diey 
stand  for.  This,  if  well  considered,  would  lay  great  blame 
on  those,  who  make  not  their  discourses  about  moral 
things  very  clear  and  distinct.  For  since  the  precise  signi- 
fication of  the  names  of  mixed  modes,  or,  which  is  all  one, 
the  real  essence  of  each  species  is  to  be  known,  they  being 
not  of  nature's  but  man's  making,  it  is  a  great  negligence 
and  perverseness  to  discourse  of  moral  things  with  luicer- 
tainty  and  obscurity:  which  is  more  pardonable  in  treating 
of  natural  substances,  where  doubtful  terms  are  hardly  to 
be  avoided,  for  a  quite  contrary  reason,  as  we  shall  see  by 
and  by. 

§.  16.  Morality  capable  of  demon&tration. 
Upon  this  ground  it  is,  that   1  am   bold  to  think,  that 
morality  is  capable  of  demonstration,  as  well  as  mathema- 
tics, since  the  precipe   real    essence  of  the   things  moral 
\?ords  stand  for  mav  be  perfectly  known  ;  and  so  the  con- 
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gruity  and  incongruity  of  the  things  themselves  be  certain- 
ly discovered  ;  in  which  consists  perfect  knowledge.  Nor 
let  .'iny  one  object,  that  the  names  of  substances  are  often 
to  be  made  use  of  in  morility,  as  well  as  those  of  modes, 
from  which  will  arise  obscurity.  For  as  to  substances, 
when  concerned  in  moral  discourses,  their  divers  natures 
are  not  so  much  inquired  into,  as  supposed:  v.  g.  wlien 
we  say  that  man  is  subj<  ct  to  law,  we  mean  nothing  by 
miui,  but  a  corporeal  rational  creature;  what  the  real  es- 
sence or  other  qualities  of  that  creature  are,  in  this  case,  is 
no  way  considered.  And  therefore  whether  a  child  or 
changeling  be  a  man  in  a  physical  sense,  may  amongst  tlie 
naturalists  be  as  disputable  as  it  will,  it  concerns  not  at  all 
the  moral  man,  as  I  may  call  him,  which  is  this  immove- 
able unchangeable  idea,  a  corporeal  rational  being.  For 
were  there  a  monkey,  or  any  other  creature  to  be  fou".  d, 
th  it  has  the  use  of  reason  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  able 
to  understand  general  signs,  and  to  deduce  consequences 
about  general  ideas,  he  would  no  doubt  be  subject  to  law, 
and  in  that  sense  be  a  man,  how  much  soever  he  difFe-ed 
in  shape  from  others  of  that  name.  The  names  of  sub- 
stances, if  they  be  used  in  them  as  they  shouid,  can  no 
more  disturb  moral  than  they  do  mathematical  discourses: 
where,  if  the  mathematician  speaks  of  a  cube  or  globe  of 
gold,  or  any  other  body,  he  has  his  clear  settled  idea  which 
varies  not,  though  it  may  by  mistake  be  applied  to  a  par- 
ticular body  to  which  it  belongs  not. 

§.17.  Definitions  can  make  moral  discourses  clear. 
This  I  have  here  mentioned  by  the  by,  to  show  of  what 
consequence  it  is  for  men,  in  their  names  of  mixed  modes, 
and  consequently  in  all  their  moral  discourses,  to  define 
their  words  when  there  is  occasion  :  since  thereby  moral 
knowledge  may  be  brought  to  so  great  clearness  and  cer- 
tainty. And  it  must  be  great  wa«t  of  ingenuity  (to  say 
no  worse  of  it)  to  refuse  to  do  it:  since  a  definition  is  tiie 
only  way  whereby  the  precise  meaning  of  moral  woids  cau 
be  known;  and  yet  a  way  whereby  thtir  meaning  may 
be  known  certainly,  and  without  leaving  any  rootn  for  any 
contest  about  it.  And  therefore  the  negligence  or  per- 
verseness  of  mankind  cannot  be  excused,  iftiieir  discourses 
in  morality  be  not  much  more  clear  than  tnose  in  natural 
plnlosophy :  since  they  are  about  ideas  in  the  mind, 
v/hich  are  none  of  them  false  or  disproportionate:  tuey 
having  no  external  beings  for  the  archetypes  which  they 
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are  refciiecl  to,  and  must  correspond  with.  It  is  far  easi- 
er for  men  to  frame  in  their  minds  an  idea  which  shall  be 
the  standard  to  which  they  will  give  the  name  justice,  with 
which  patterns  so  made,  all  actions  that  agree  shall  pass  un- 
der that  denomination;  than,  having  seen  Aristides,  to  frame 
an  idea  that  shall  in  all  things  be  exactly  like  him  ;  who  is  as 
he  is,  let  men  make  what  idea  they  please  of  him.  For 
the  one,  they  need  but  know  the  combination  of  ideas  that 
are  put  together  in  their  own  minds ;  for  the  other,  they 
must  inquire  into  the  whole  nature,  and  abstruse  hidden 
constitution,  and  Various  qualities  of  a  thing  existing  with- 
out them. 

§.  18.  And  is  the  only  ixiay. 

Anollier  reason  that  makes  the  defining  of  mixed  modes 
so  necessary,  especially  of  moral  words,  is  what  I  mention- 
ed a  little  before,  viz.  that  it  is  the  only  way  whereby  the 
signification  of  the  most  of  them  can  be  known  with  cer- 
tainty.  For  the  ideas  they  stand  for,  being  for  the  most 
jpart  such  whose  component  parts  no  where  exist  together, 
nut  scattered  and  mingled  with  others,  it  is  the  mind  alone 
that  collects  them,  and  gives  them  the  union  of  one  idea  : 
and  it  is  only  by  words,  enumerating  the  several  simple 
ideas  which  the  mind  has  united,  that  we  can  make  knowrt 
to  others  what  their  names  stand  for;  the  assistance  of  the 
senses  in  this  case  not  helping  us,  by  the  proposal  of  sen- 
sible objects,  to  show  the  ideas  which  our  names  of  this 
kind  stand  for,  as  it  does  often  in  the  names  of  sensible 
simple  ideas,  and  also  to  some  degree  in  those  of  sub- 
stances. 

§.  19.  3.  In  substances,  by  sho'-d.^ing  and  defining. 

Thirdly,  for  the  explaining  the  signification  oi  the  names 
of  substances,  as  they  stand  for  the  ideas  we  have  of  their 
distinct  species,  both  the  fore- mentioned  ways,  viz.  of 
shewing  and  defining,  are  requisite  in  many  cases  to  be 
made  use  of.  For  there  being  ordinarily  in  each  sort 
some  leading  qualities,  to  which  we  suppose  the  other 
ideas,  which  make  up  our  complex  idea  of  that  species, 
annexed;  we  forwardly  give  the  specific  name  to  that  thingj, 
wherein  that  characteristical  mark  is  found,  which  we  take 
to  be  the  niost  distinguishing  idea  of  that  species.  These 
leading  or  characteristical  (as  I  may  call  them)  ideas,  in  the 
sorts  of  animals  and  vegetables,  are  (as  has  l)een  before  re- 
marked, ch.  vi.  §.  29.  and  ch.  ix.  §.  IS.)  mostly  figure, 
and  in  inanimate  bodies,  colour,  and  in  some  both  together. 
Nov?, 
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§.  20.  Ideas  of  the  leading  qualities  of  substances  are  best 
got  by  shoisoifig. 

These  leading  sensible  quaihies  are  those  which  make 
the  ciiief  ingredients  of  our  specific  ideas,  and  consequent- 
ly the  most  observable  and  invariable  part  in  the  definitions 
of  our  specific  nan)es,  as  attributed  to  sorts  of  substances 
coming  under  our  knowledge.  For  though  the  sound  man, 
in  its  own  nature,  be  as  apt  to  signify  a  complex  idea  made 
up  of  animality  and  rationality,  united  in  the  same  subject, 
as  to  signify  any  other  combination,  yet  used  as  a  mark  to 
stand  for  a  sort  of  creatures  we  count  of  our  own  kind, 
perhaps,  the  outward  shape  is  as  necessary  to  be  taken 
into  our  complex  idea,  signified  by  the  word  man,  as  any 
other  we  find  in  it :  and  therefore  why  Plato's  animal  ini' 
j^lumc  bipes  latis  7inguibus  should  not  be  a  good  definition 
of  the  name  man,  standing  for  that  sort  of  creatures,  will 
not  be  easy  to  show  :  for  it  is  the  shape  as  the  leading  qua- 
lity, that  seems  more  to  determine  that  species,  than  a  fa- 
culty of  reasoning,  which  appears  not  at  first,  and  in  some 
never.  And  if  this  be  not  allowed  to  be  so,  I  do  not  know 
how  they  can  be  excused  from  murder,  who  kill  monstrous 
births,  (as  we  call  them)  because  of  an  unordinary  shape, 
without  knowing  whether  they  have  a  rational  soul  or  no; 
which  can  be  no  more  discerned  in  a  well-formed  than  ill- 
shaped  infant,  as  soon  as  born.  And  who  is  it  has  inform- 
ed us,  that  a  rational  soul  can  inhabit  no  tenement,  unless 
it  has  just  such  a  sort  of  frontispiece  ;  or  can  join  itself  to, 
and  inform  no  sort  of  body  but  one  that  is  just  of  such  an 
outward  structure  ? 

§.  21. 

Now  these  leading  qualities  are  best  made  known  by 
showing,  and  can  hardly  be  made  known  otherwise.  For 
the  shape  of  an  horse,  or  cassuary,  will  be  but  rudely  and 
imperfectly  imprinted  on  the  mind  by  words;  the  sight  of 
the  animals  doth  it  a  thousand  times  better :  and  the  idea 
of  the  particular  colour  of  gold  is  not  to  be  got  by  any  de- 
scription of  it,  but  only  by  the  frequent  exercise  of  the 
eye^  about  it,  as  is  evident  in  those  who  are  used  to  this 
metal,  who  will  frequently  distinguish  true  from  counter- 
feit, pure  from  adulterate,  by  the  sight;  where  others  (who 
have  as  good  eyes,  but  yet  by  use  have  not  got  the  precise 
nice  idea  of  that  peculiar  yellow)  shall  not  perceive  any 
difterence.  The  like  may  be  said  of  those  other  simple 
ideas,  peculiar  in  their  kind  to  any  substance  ;  for  which 
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precise  ideas  ihere  are  no  pecuHur  names.  The  paiticuhir 
ringing  sound  there  is  in  gold,  distinct  tVoni  tlie  sound  of 
other  bodies,  has  no  particular  name  annexed  to  it,  no 
more  than  the  particular  yellow  that  belongs  to  that  metal. 

§.  22    The  ideas  of  their  poxoers  hesthy  definition. 

But  because  many  of  the  simple  ideas  that  make  up  our 
specific  ideas  of  substances,    are  powers  which  lie  not  ob- 
vious to  our  senses  in  the  things  as  they  ordinarily  appear  j 
therefore  in  the  signification  of  our  names  of  substances, 
some  part  of  the  signification  will   be  better  n)ade  known 
by  enumerating  those  simple  ideas,    than  by   showing  the 
sub-t.uice  itself.     For  he  that  to  the  yellow  shining  colour 
of  geld  got   by  sight,    shall,   from   my  enumerating  them. 
Lave  the  ideas  of  great  ductility,  fusibility,  fixedness,  and. 
solubility  in  aq^.  regia,   will  have  a  perfecter  idea  ofgold» 
thun  he  can  have  by   seeing  a  piece   of  gold,    and  thereby 
imprmting  in  his  n)ind  only   its  obvious  qualities.     Bul  if 
the  formal  constitution  of  this  shining,  heavy,  ductile  imi;g 
(from  whence  all  these  its  properties  flow)  lay  open  to  out' 
senses,  as  \Ue  formal  constitution,  or  essence  of  a  triangle 
does,  the  signification  of  the  word  gold  might  as  easily  be- 
ascertained  as  that  of  triangle. 

§.  23.  A  rejlection  on  the  knovoledge  of  spirits. 

Hence  we  may  take  notice  how  much  the  foundatioii 
of  all  our  kriowledgc  of  corporeal  things  lies  in  our  senses. 
For  how  spirits,  separate  from  bodies  (whose  knowledge 
and  ideas  of  these  things  are  certainly  much  more  perfects 
than  ours)  know  them,  we  have  no  notion,  no  idea  at  all. 
The  whole  exiont  of  our  knowled^^e  or  imagination  reaches 
not  beyond  our  own  ideas  limited  to  our  ways  of  percep- 
tion. Though  yei  it  be  not  to  be  doubted  that  spirits  of  a 
higher  rank  than  those  iuimersed  in  llesh,  may  have  as 
clear  ideas  of  the  radical  constitutien  of  substances,  as  we 
have  of  a  triangle,  and  so  perceive  how  all  their  properties 
and  ojicrations  flow  from  thence :  but  the  manner  how 
they  cume  by  that  knovvletige  exceeds  our  conceptions. 

§.  S*.  4.  Ideas  also  of  substances  must  be  conformable  t» 

thiiii's, 

o 

But  though  definitions  will  serve  to  explain  the  names 
gf  sub,>tanc< >  as  tiny  stand  lor  our  ideas;  yet  they  leave 
them  not  without   giqat  unperleelion    as  they   stand  for 
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things.     For  our  names  of  substances  being  not  put  bare- 
ly for  our  ideas,  but  being  made  use  oi  ultimately  to  repre- 
sent things,  and  so  are  put  in  their  place;   their  significa- 
tion must  agree  with  the   truth  of  things  as  well  as  with 
men's  ideas.     And  therefore  in  substances  we  are  not  al- 
ways to  rest  in   the  ordinary  complex  idea,  commonly  re- 
ceived as  the  signification  of  that  word,  but  must  go  a  lit- 
tle farther,  and  inquire  into  the  nature  and  properties  of  the 
things  themselves,  and  thereby  perfect,  as  much  as  we  can, 
our  ideas  of  their  distinct  species  ;  or  else  learn  them  from 
such  as  are  used  to  that  sort  of  things,  and  are  experienced 
in  them.      For  since  it  is  intended  their  names  should  stand 
for  such  collections  of  simple  ideas  as  do  really  exist  in 
things  themselves,  as  well  as  for  the  complex  idea  in  other 
men's  minds,  which  in  their  ordinary  acceptation  they  stand 
for  :  therefore  to  define  their  names  right,  natural  lii^tory 
is  to  be  inquired  into  ;  and  their  properties  are,   with  care 
and  exa  ninatioii,  to  be  found  out.     For  it  is  not  enough, 
for  the  avoiding  inconveniencies  in  discourse  and  arguings 
about  natural  bodies  and  substantial  things,  to  have  learned 
from  the  propriety  of  the  language,  the  common  but  con- 
fused, or  very  imperfect  idea,  to  which  each  word  is  ap- 
plied, and  to  keep  them  to  that  idea  in  our  use  of  them : 
but  we  must,  by  acquainting  ourselves  with  the  history  of 
that  sort  of  things,  rectify  and  settle  our  complex  idea  be- 
longing to  each  specific  name;  and  in  discourse  with  others, 
(if  we  find  them  mistake  us)  we  ought  to  tell  what  the  com- 
plex idea  is,  that  we  make  such  a  name  stand  for.     This 
is  the  more  necessary  to  be  done  by  all  those  who  search 
after  knowledge  and  philosophical  verity,  in  that  children, 
being  taught  words  whilst  they  have  but  imperfect  notions 
of  things,  apply  them  at  random,  and  without  much  think- 
ing, and  seldom  frame  determined  ideas  to  be  signified  by 
them.      Which    custom    (if  being  easy,  and  serving  well 
enough   for   the   ordinary   affairs  t)f  life  and  conversation) 
they  are  apt  to  continue  when  they  are  men:  and  so  begin 
at  the  wrong  end,  learning  words  first  and  perfectly,  but 
make  the  notions  to  which  they  apply  those  words  after- 
wards very  overtly.     By  this  means  it  comes  to  pass,  that 
men  speaking  the  proper  language  of  their  country,   i.  e. 
according  to  grammar  rules  of  that  language,  do  yet  speak 
very  improperly  of  things  themselves ;  and,  by  their  argu- 
ing one  with  another,  make  but  sniall  progress  in  the  dis- 
coveries of  useful  truths,  and  the  knowledge  of  things. 
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as  they  are  to  be  found  in  themselves,  and  not  in  our  ima- 
ginations: and  it  matters  not  much,  for  the  improvement- 
of  our  knowledge,  how  they  are  called. 

§.  25.  Not  easy  to  be  made  so. 
It  were  therefore  to  be  wished,  that  men,  versed  in  phy- 
sical inquiries,  and  acquainted  with  the  several  sorts  of 
natural  bodies,  would  set  down  those  simple  ideas,  wherein 
they  observe  the  individuals  of  each  sort  constantly  to  agree. 
This  would  remedy  a  great  deal  of  that  confusion  which 
comes  frora  several  persons  applying  the  same  name  to 
a  collection  of  a  smaller  or  greater  number  of  sensible  qua- 
lities, proportionably  as  they  have  been  more  or  less  ac- 
quainted with,  or  accurate  in  examining  the  qualities  of 
anv  sort  of  things  which  come  under  one  denomination. 
But  a  dictionary  of  this  sont  containing,  as  it  were,  a  na- 
tural l.istory,  requires  too  many  hands,  as  well  as  too 
much  time,  cost,  pains,  and  sagacity,  ever  to  be  hoped  for; 
and  till  that  be  done,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  such 
definitions  of  the  names  of  substances  as  explain  the  sense 
men  use  them  in.  And  it  would  be  well,  where  there  is 
occasion,  if  they  would  afford  us  so  much.  This  yet  is  not 
usually  done  ;  but  men  talk  to  one  another,  and  dispute  in 
words,  whose  meaning  is  not  agreed  between  them,  out  of 
a  niistake,  that  the  significations  of  common  words  are  cer- 
tainly establisi)ed,  and  the  precise  ideas  they  stand  for  per- 
fectly known  ;  and  that  it  is  a  shame  to  be  ignorant  of  them. 
Both  which  suppositions  are  false :  no  names  of  complex 
ideas  having  so  settled  determined  significations,  that  they 
are  constantly  used  for  the  same  precise  ideas.  Nor  is  it  a 
shame  for  a  man  not  to  have  a  certain  knowledge  of  any 
thing  but  by  the  necessary  ways  of  attaining  it ;  and  so  it  is 
no  discredit  not  to  know  what  precise  idea  any  sound  stands 
for  in  another  man's  mind,  without  he  declare  it  to  me  by 
some  other  way  than  barely  using  that  sound  ;  there  being 
no  other  way  without  such  a  declaration  certainly  to  know  it. 
Indeed  the  necessity  of  communication  by  language  brings 
men  to  an  agreement  in  the  signification  of  common  words, 
within  some  tolerable  latitude,  that  may  serve  for  ordmary 
conversation :  and  so  a  man  cannot  be  supposed  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  ideas  which  are  annexed  to  words  by 
common  use,  in  a  language  familiar  to  him.  But  com- 
mon use,  being  but  a  very  uncertain  rule,  which  reduces 
itself  at  last  to  the  ideas  of  particular  men,  proves  often 
feut  a  very  variable  standard.     But  though  such  a  diction- 
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ary,  as  I  have  above-mentioned,  will  require  too  much 
ilnie,  cost,  and  pains,  to  be  hoped  for  in  this  ai^e;  yet 
melhinks  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  propose,  that  words 
Standing  for  thincjs,  which  are  known  and  distinguished 
by  their  outward  shapes,  should  be  expressed  by  little 
draughts  and  prints  made  of  them.  A  vocabulary  made 
after  this  fashion  would  perhaps,  with  more  ease,  and  in 
less  time,  teach  the  true  signification  of  many  terms,  espe- 
cially in  languages  of  remote  countries  or  ages,  and  settle 
truer  ideas  in  men's  minds  of  several  things,  whereof  we 
read  the  names  in  ancient  authors,  than  all  the  large  and 
laborious  comments  of  learned  critics.  Naturalists,  that 
treat  of  plants  and  animals,  have  found  the  benefit  of  this 
way  :  and  he  that  has  had  occasion  to  consult  them,  w^ill 
have  reason  to  confess,  that  he  has  a  clearer  idea  of  apiuni 
or  ibex,  from  a  little  print  of  that  herb  or  beast,  than  he 
could  have  from  a  long  definition  of  the  names  of  either 
of  them.  And  so  no  doubt  he  would  have  of  strigil  and 
sistrim,  if  instead  of  curry-comb  and  cymbal,  which  are 
the  English  names  dictionaries  render  them  by,  he  could. 
see  stamped  in  the  margin  small  pictures  of  these  instru- 
ments, as  they  were  in  use  amongst  the  ancients.  "  Toga, 
tunica,  pallium,"  are  words  Easily  translated  by  gown, 
coat,  and  cloak :  but  we  have  thereby  no  more  true  ideas 
of  the  fashion  of  those  habits  amongst  the  Romans,  than 
we  have  of  the  faces  of  the  taylors  who  made  them.  Such 
things  as  these,  which  the  eye  distinguishes  by  their  shapes, 
would  be  best  let  into  the  mind  by  draughts  made  of  them, 
and  more  determine  the  signification  of  such  words  than 
any  other  words  set  for  them,  or  made  use  of  to  define 
tbem.     But  this  only  by  the  by. 

..^^  §.  26.  5.  By  <:onstancy  in  their  signification. 
'.'•Fifthly,  if  men  will  not  be  at  the  pains  to  declare  the 
meaning  of  their  words,  and  definitions  of  their  terms  are 
not  to  be  had ;  yet  this  is  the  least  that  can  be  expected, 
that  in  all  discourses,  wherein  one  man  pretends  to  in- 
struct or  convince  another,  he  should  use  the  same  word 
co'Jitantly  in  the  same  sense:  if  this  were  done  (which  no- 
body can  refuse  without  great  disingenuity)  many  of  the 
bouk.s  extant  might  be  spared;  many  of  the  controversies 
in  dispute  would  be  at  an  end  ;  several  of  tho^e  great  vo- 
lumes, svvoln  with  ambiguous  words,  now  used  in  one 
sense,  and  by  and  by  in  another,  would  shrink  into  a  very 
narrow  compass;  and  many  of  the  philosophers  (to  men- 
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tion  no  other)  as  well  as  poets  works,   might  be  contained 
in  a  nutshell 

\S.  27.  W/ien  the  variation  is  to  be  explained. 
But  after  all,  the  provision  nt"  words  is  so  scanty  in  re- 
spect of  that  infinite  variety  of  thoughts,  that  men,  want- 
ing terms  to  suit  their  precise  notions,  will,  notwithstand- 
ing their  utmost  caution,  be  forced  often  to  use  the  same 
word  in  somewhat  different  senses.  And  though  in  the 
continuation  of  a  dis^course,  or  the  pursuit  of  an  argument, 
tliere  can  be  hardly  room  to  digress  into  a  particular  de- 
finition, as  often  as  a  man  varies  the  signification  of  any 
term  ;  yet  the  import  of  the  discourse  will,  for  the  most 
part,  if  there  be  no  designed  fallacy,  sufficiently  lead  can- 
did an(t  intelligent  readers  into  the  true  meaning  of  it:  but 
where  \here  is  not  sufficient  to  guide  the  reader,  there  it 
concerns  the  writer  to  explain  his  meaning,  and  show  in 
what  sense  he  there  uses  that  term. 


BOOK  IV. 
CHAP.  I. 


OF  KNOWLEDGE  IN  GENERAL. 

^  1.  Our  knoxcledge  conversant  about  our  ideas, 

SINCE  the  mind,  in  all  its  thoughts  and  reasoningSj 
hath  no  other  immediate  object  but  its  own  ideas,  which 
it  alone  d  es  or  can  contemplate;  it  is  evident,  that  our 
knowledge  is  only  conversant  about  them. 

§.  2.  Knowledge  is  the  perceptio?i  of  the  agreement  or  disa* 
greement  of  two  ideas. 

Knowledge  then  seems  to  me  to  be  nothing  but  the  per- 
ception of  the  connexion  and  agreement,  or  disagreement 
and  repugnancy,  of  any  of  our  ideas.  In  this  alone  it  con- 
sists. Where  this  perception  is,  there  is  knowledge;  and 
where  it  is  not,  there,  though  we  may  fancy,  guess,  or  be- 
lieve, yet  we  always  come  short  of  knowledge.  For  when 
we  know  that  white  is  not  black,  what  do  v.e  else  but  per-- 
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ceive  that  these  two  ideas  do  not  agree  ?  When  we  pos- 
sess ourselves  with  the  utmost  security  of  tlie  demonstra- 
tion, that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two 
rio-ht  ones,  what  do  we  more  but  perceive,  that  equality  to 
two  right  ones  does  necessarily  agree  lo,  and  is  inseparable 
from  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle?* 

*  The  placing  of  certainty,  as  Mr  Locke  does,  in  the  perception  of 
the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  our  ideas,  the  bishop  of  Worcester 
suspects  may  be  of  dan<ieroiis  consequence  to  that  article  of  faith  which 
he  has  endeavoured  to  defend;  to  which  Mr.  Locke  answers,  f  sinca 
vour  lordship  hath  not,  as  I  rememljer,  shown,  or  gone  about  to  show, 
how  this  proposiiion,  viz  that  certainty  consists  in  the  perception  of 
the  aiireement  or  disagreement  of  two  ideas,  is  opposite  or  incon-ist- 
ent  with  that  article  of  faith  wiiicii  your  lordship  lias  endeavoured  to 
defend;  it  is  plain,  it  is  but  jour  lordship's  fear,  that  it  may  be  of  dan- 
perous  consequence  to  it,  which,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  is  no  proof  that 
it  is  anv  way  inconsistent  with  that  article. 

Nobody,  I  think,  can  blame  your  lordship,  or  any  one  else,  for  being 
eoncerned  for  any  article  of  the  Christian  faith;  but  if  that  concern 
(as  it  may,  and  as  we  know  it  has  done)  niiikes  any  one  apprehend 
danger,  where  no  danger  is,  are  we,  therefore,  to  give  up  and  condemn 
any  proposition,  because  any  one,  though  of  the  first  rank  and  magni- 
tude, fears  it  may  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  any  truth  ofreli- 
tion,  without  showing  that  it  is  so?  If  such  fears  be  the  measures 
whereby  to  judge  of  truth  and  falsehood,  the  yfBrming  that  there  are 
antipodes  would  be  still  a  heresy ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  motion  of 
the  earth  must  be  rejected,  as  overthrowing  the  truth  of  the  scripture; 
for  of  that  dangerous  consequence  it  has  been  apprehended  to  be,  by 
many  learned  and  pious  divines,  out  of  their  great  concern  for  religion. 
And  yet,  notwithstanding  those  great  apprehensions  of  what  dangerous 
consequence  it  might  lie,  it  is  now  universally  received  by  learned 
men,  as  an  undoubted  truth,  and  writ  for  by  some,  whose  belief  of  the 
scripture  is  not  at  all  questioned;  and  particularly,  very  lately,  by  a 
divine  of  the  church  of  England,  -^vith  great  strength  of  reason,  in  his 
wonderfully  ingenious  New  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

The  reason  your  lordship  gives  of  your  fears,  that  it  may  be  of  such 
dangerous  consequence  to  that  article  of  faith  which  your  lordship  en- 
deavours to  defend,  though  it  occur  in  more  places  than  one,  is  only 
this,  viz.  That  it  is  made  use  of  by  ill  men  to  do  mischief,  i.  e.  to  op- 
pose that  article  of  faith  which  your  lordship  hath  endeavoured  to  de- 
fend. But,  niy  lord,  if  it  be  a  reason  to  lay  by  any  thing  as  bad,  be- 
cause it  is,  or  may  be  used  to  an  ill  purpose,  I  know  not  what  will  be 
innocent  enough  to  be  kept.  Anns,  which  were  made  for  our  defence, 
are  sometitnes  made  use  of  to  do  mischief;  f  nd  yet  they  are  not  thought 
of  dangerous  consequence  for  all  that.  Nobody  lays  by  bis  sword  and 
pistols,  or  thinks  them  of  such  dangerous  consequence  as  to  be  neglect- 
ed, «)r  thrown  away,  because  robbers,  and  the  worst  of  men,  sometimes 
make  use  of  them,  to  take  awa}'  honest  men's  lives  or  goods.  And 
the  reason  is,  because  they  were  desiiined,  and  will  serve  to  preserve 
them.     And   who  knows  but  this  may   be  the  present  case?    If  yoiar 

f    In  his  2d  letter  to  the  bishop  of  \Vorcester. 
TOL.  11.  K 
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§.  3.   This  agreement  foicrfold. 

But  to  understand  a  lilile  more  distinctly  wherein  this 
agreement  or  disagreement  consists,  I  think  we  may  reduce 
it  all  to  these  four  sorts  : 

1.   Identity,  or  diversity. 

ii.   Relation. 

S.   Co- existence,  or  necessary  connexion. 

4.  Real  existence. 


lordship  thinks,  that  placiutr  of  certainty  in  the  perception  of  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas  be  to  be  rejected  as  fal?e,  because 
you  apprehend  it  may  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  that  article  of 
faith:  on  the  other  side,  perhaps  others,  with  me,  may  think  it  a  de- 
fence against  error,  and  so  (as  being  of  good  use)  to  be  received  and 
adhered  to. 

I  would  not,  my  lord,  be  hereby  thought  to  set  up  my  own,  or  any 
one's  judgment  against  your  lordship's.  But  I  have  said  this  only  t© 
show,  whilst  the  argument  lies  for  or  against  the  truth  of  any  proposi- 
tlon,  barely  in  an  imagination  that  it  may  be  of  consequence  to  the 
supporting  or  overthrowing  of  any  remote  truth;  it  will  be  impossible, 
that  way,  to  determine  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  that  proposition. 
For  imagination  will  be  set  up  against  imagination,  and  the  stronger 
probably  will  be  against  your  lordship;  the  strongest  imaginations  be- 
ing usually  in  the  weakest  heads  The  only  way,  in  this  case,  to  put 
it  past  doubt,  is  to  show  the  inconsistency  of  the  two  propositions; 
and  then  it  will  be  seen,  that  one  overthrows  the  other;  the  true,  the 
false  one. 

Your  lordship  says,  indeed,  this  is  a  new  method  of  certainty.  I  will 
not  say  so  myself,  for  fear  of  deserving  a  second  reproof  from  youf 
lordship,  for  being  too  forward  to  assume  to  myself  the  honour  of  being 
an  original  But  this,  I  think,  gives  me  occasion,  and  will  excuse  me 
from  being  thought  impertinent,  if  I  ask  your  lordship  whether  there 
be  any  other,  or  older  method  of  certainty?  and  what  it  is?  For  if 
there  be  no  other,  nor  older  than  this,  either  this  was  always  the  me- 
thod of  certainty,  and  so  mine  is  no  new  one;  or  else  the  world  is 
obliged  to  me  for  this  new  one,  after  having  been  so  long  in  the  want 
of  so  necessary  a  thing  as  a  method  of  certainty.  If  there  be  an  older, 
I  am  sure  your  lordship  cannot  but  know  it;  your  condemning  mine  as 
new,  as  well  as  your  thorough  insight  into  antiquity,  cannot  but  satisfy 
every  body  that  you  do.  And  therefore  to  set  the  world  right  in  a 
thing  of  that  great  concernment,  and  to  overthrow  mine,  and  thereby 
jirevent  the  dangerous  constquence  there  is  in  my  having  unreasonably 
started  it,  will  not,  I  humbly  conceive,  misbecome  your  lordship's  care 
of  that  article  you  have  endeavoured  to  defend,  nor  the  good  will  you 
bear  to  truth  in  general.  For  I  will  be  answerable  for  myself,  that  I 
shall;  and  I  think  I  may  be  for  all  others,  that  they  all  will  give  off  the 
placing  of  certainty  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  ideas,  if  your  lordship  will  be  pleased  to  show,  that  it  lies  iu 
any  thing  else. 

But  truly,  nor  to  ascribe  to  myself  an  invention  of  what  has  been  as 
old  as  knowledi;c  is  in  the  world,  I  must  own  I  am  not  guilty  of  what 
your  lordship  u  pleased  to  call  starting  new  methods  of  certainty. 
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§.4:  1.  Ofidentih/  or  diversify. 
First,  as  to  the  first  sort  of  agreement  or  disagreement, 
\'iz.  identity  or  diversity.  It  is  the  first  net  of  the  mind, 
when  it  has  any  sentiments  or  ideas  at  all,  to  perceive  its 
ideas ;  and  so  far  as  it  perceives  them,  to  knov/  each  what 
it  is,  and  thereby  also  to  perceive  their  difference,  and  that 
one  is  not  another.  This  is  so  absolutely  necessary,  that 
without  it  there  could  be  no  knowledge,    no  reasoning,  no 

Knowledge,  ever  since  there  has  been  any  in  the  world,  has  con- 
sisted in  one  particular  action  in  the  mind  ;  and  so,  I  conceive,  will 
continne  to  do  to  the  end  of  it  And  to  start  new  methods  of  know- 
ledge, or  certainty,  (for  they  are  to  me  the  same  thing)  i.  e.  to  find  out 
and  propose  new  methods  of  attaining  knowledge,  either  with  more 
ease  and  quickness,  or  in  things  yet  unknown,  is  what  I  think  nobody 
could  blame:  but  this  is  not  that  which  your  lordship  here  means,  by 
new  methods  of  certainty.  Your  lordship,  I  think,  means  by  it,  the 
placing  of  certainty  in  something,  wherein  either  it  does  not  consist, 
or  else  wherein  it  was  not  placed  before  now;  if  this  be  to  be  called  a 
hew  method  of  certainty.  As  to  the  latter  of  these,  I  shall  know  whe- 
ther I  am  guilty  or  no,  when  your  lordship  will  do  me  the  favour  to 
tell  me,  wherein  it  was  placed  before:  which  your  lordship  knows  I  pro- 
fessed myself  ignorant  of,  when  I  writ  my  book,  and  so  I  am  still.  But  if 
starting  new  methods  of  certainty,  be  the  placing  of  certainty  in  some- 
thing wherein  it  does  not  consist :  whether  I  have  done  that  or  no,  I 
must  appeal  to  the  experience  of  mankind. 

There  are  several  actions  of  men's  minds  that  they  are  conscious  to 
themselves  of  performing,  as  willing,  believing,  knowing,  &c.  which 
they  have  so  paritcular  sense  of,  that  they  can  distinguish  them  one 
from  another;  or  else  they  could  not  say,  when  they  willed,  when  they 
believed,  and  when  they  knew  any  thing.  But  though  these  actions 
were  dilFerent  enough  from  one  another,  not  to  be  confounded  by  those 
who  spoke  of  them,  yet  nobody,  that  I  had  met  with,  had,  in  theif 
writings,  particularly  set  down  whereiu  the  act  of  knowing  precisely 
consisted. 

To  this  reflection  upon  the  actions  of  my  own  mind  the  subject  of 
my  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding  naturally  led  me  ;  wherein 
if  I  have  done  any  thing  new,  it  has  been  to  describe  to  others,  more 
particularly  than  had  been  done  before,  what  it  is  their  minds  do  when 
they  perform  that  action  which  ihey  call  knov/ing  ;  and  if,  upon  exa- 
mination, they  observe  i  have  given  a  true  account  of  that  action  of 
their  minds  in  all  the  parts  of  it,  I  suppose  it  will  be  in  vain  to  dispute 
against  what  they  find  and  feel  in  themselves.  And  if  I  have  not  told 
them  right  and  exactly  what  they  find  and  feel  in  themselves,  when 
their  minds  perform  the  act  of  knowing,  what  I  have  said  will  be  all  in 
vain;  men  will  not  be  persuaded  against  their  senses.  Knowledge  ia 
an  internal  perception  of  their  minds  ;  and  if,  when  they  reflect  on  it, 
they  find  it  is  not  what  I  have  said  it  is,  my  groundless  conceit  will 
not  be  hearkened  to,  but  be  exploded  by  every  body,  and  die  of  itself: 
and  nobody  need  to  be  at  any  pains  to  drive  it  out  of  the  world.  So 
impossible  is  it  to  find  out,  or  start  new  methods  of  certainty,  or  to 
have  them  received,   if  any  one  places  it  in  any  thing,  but  in  that 
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imagination,  no  distinct  thoughts,  at  alK  By  this  the  mind 
clearly  and  unfallibily  perceives  each  idea  to  agree  with  it- 
self, and  to  be  what  it  is;  and  all  distinct  ideas  to  disagree, 
i,  c.  the  one  not  to  be  the  other:  and  ti)is  it  docs  witliout 
pains,  labour,  or  deduction  ;  but  at  first  view,  by  its  natu- 
ral power  of  perception  and  distinction.  Anil  though  men 
of  art  have  reduced  tliis  into  those  general  rules,  "  what 
is,  is;"  and  "  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and 

wherein  it  really  consists  :  much  Ic-ss  can  any  one  lie  in  danger  to  be 
misled  into  error,  by  any  such  new,  and  to  every  one  visibly  senseless 
project..  Can  it  be  supposed,  that  any  one  could  start  a  new  method 
of  seeing,  and  persuade  men  thereby,  that  they  do  not  see  what  they 
do  see?  Is  it  to  be  i'eared  that  any  one  can  cast  such  a  mist  over 
their  eyes,  that  they  should  not  know  when  they  see,  and  so  be  led 
cur  of  ibeir  way  by  it  ? 

Knowledge,  I  find  in  myself,  and  I  conceive  in  others,  consists  in 
the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  immediate  ob- 
jects of  the  nund  in  thinking,  which  I  call  ideas  ;  but  wiiether  it  does  so 
in  others  or  no,  must  be  determined  by  tlitir  own  experience,  reflect- 
ing upon  the  action  uf  their  mind  in  knowing;  for  thai  I  cannot  alter, 
nor,  I  think,  they  thtmselves.  But  whether  thty  v*ill  call  those  inmie- 
diate  objects  of  their  minds  in  thinking  ideas  or  no,  is  perfectly  in  their 
own  choice.  If  they  dislike  that  name,  they  may  calllhem  notions  or  con- 
ceptions, or  how  they  please;  it  matters  not,  if  tliey  use  them  so  as  to 
avoid  obscurity  and  confusion  If  they  are  constantly  used  in  the  same 
and  a  known  sense,  every  one  has  the  liberty  to  please  himself  in  his 
terms;  there  lies  neither  truth,  nor  error,  nor  science,  in  that;  though 
those  that  take  them  for  things,  and  not  for  what  they  are,  bare  arbi- 
trary signs  of  our  ideas,  make  a  great  deal  ado  often  about  them  ;  as 
if  some  great  matter  lay  in  the  use  of  this  or  that  sound.  All  that  I 
know,  or  can  imagine  of  difference  about  them,  is  that  those  words 
are  always  best,  whose  significations  arc  best  known  in  the  sense  they 
are  used;  and  so  are  least  apt  to  breed  confusion. 

My  lord,  your  lordship  hath  been  pleased  to  find  fault  with  my  use 
of  the  new  term,  ideas,  without  telling  me  a  better  name  for  the  imme- 
diate objeci.s  of  the  mind  in  thinking.  Your  lordship  also  has  been 
plea.ied  to  find  fault  with  niy  definition  of  knowledge,  without  doing 
me  the  favour  to  give  me  a  better.  For  it  is  only  aljout  my  definition 
of  knowledge  that  all  this  stir  conceroing  certainty  is  made.  For,  with 
me,  to  know  and  to  be  certain,  is  the  same  thirg;  what  I  know,  that 
I  aiii  cei'ain  of;  and  whsit  I  an)  certain  of,  that  I  know.  Whatieaches 
to  knowledge,  I  ihiiik  may  be  called  ceriainty;  and  what  coniLS  short 
of  certainty,  J  tluidi  cannot  be  called  knowledge;  as  your  lordship 
could  not  but  ol)^.tive  in  the  18th  section  of  chap.  4.  of  my  4th  book, 
which  ytiu  have  (ju<;led. 

My  oefinition  of  knowledge  stands  thus:  "  Knowledge  seems  to  me 
to  be  iioihing  l)ut  the  perception  of  the  connexion  and  agreement,  or 
disagreement  and  repugnancy  of  any  of  our  ideas."  'J'his  definition 
your  Jordship  disiikts,  and  a[)prehends  it  may  be  of  dangerous  conse- 
qutn(  e  as  to  that  article  of  christian  t'aitb  which  your  lordship  hath 
^fei.dtavouifc'i  .to  defend.     For  this  there  is  a  very  C8?y  remedy  :  it  is  buj 
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not  tjo  bo;"  for  ready  application  in  all  cases,  wherein  there 
raav  be  occasion  to  reflect  on  it :  yet  it  is  certain,  that  the 
first  exercise  of  this  faculty  is  about  particular  ideas.  A 
man  infallibly  knows,  as  soon  as  ever  he  has  them  in  his 
mind,  that  the  ideas  he  calls  white  and  round,  are  the  very 
ideas  they  are,  and  that  they  are  not  other  ideas  which  he 
calls  red  or  square.  Nor  can  any  maxim  or  proposition 
in  the  world  make  him  know  it  clearer  or  surer  than  he 


for  your  lordship  to  set,  aside  this  definition  of  knowledge  by  giving  us  a 
better,  and  this  danger  is  over.  But  your  lordship  chooses  rather  to  have 
a  controversy  with  my  book  for  having  it  in  it,  and  to  put  ine  upon  the 
defence  of  it:  for  which  I  must  acknowledge  myself  obliged  to  your 
Icrdship  for  affording  me  so  much  of  your  time,  and  for  allowing  me 
the  honour  of  conversing  so  much  with  one  so  far  above  me  in  all  re- 
spects. 

Your  lordship  says,  it  may  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  that  ar- 
ticle of  christian  faith  which  you  have  endeavoured  to  defend.  Though 
the  laws  of  disputing  allow  bare  denial  as  a  sufficient  answer  to  sayings, 
without  any  offer  of  a  proof:  yet,  my  lord,  to  show  how  willing  I  am  to 
give  your  lordship  all  satisfaction,  in  what  you  apprehend  may  be  of 
dangerous  consequence  in  my  book,  as  to  that  article,  I  shall  not  stand 
still  sullenly,  and  put  your  lordship  upon  the  difficulty  of  showing 
wherein  that  danger  lies  ;  but  shall  on  the  other  side,  endeavour  to 
show  your  lordship  that  that  definition  of  mine,  whether  true  or  false, 
right  or  wrong,  can  be  of  no  dangerous  consequence  to  that  article  of 
faith.  The  reason  which  I  shall  offer  for  it,  is  this  :  because  it  can  be 
of  no  consequence  to  it  at  all. 

That  which  your  lordship  is  afraid  it  may  be  dangerous  to,  is  an  ar- 
ticle of  faith  :  that  which  your  lordship  labours  and  is  concerned  for,  is 
the  certainty  of  faith.  Now,  my  lord,  I  humbly  conceive  the  certainty 
of  faith,  it  your  lordship  thinks  fit  to  call  it  so,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  certainty  of  knowledge.  As  to  talk  of  the  certainty  of  faith,  seems 
all  one  to  me,  as  to  talk  of  the  knowledge  of  believing,  a  way  of  speak- 
ing not  easy  to  me  to  understand, 

Plijce  knowledge  in  what  you  will;  start  what  new  methods  of  cer- 
tainty you  please,  that  are  apt  to  leave  men's  minds  more  doubtful 
than  before;  place  certainty  on  such  ground  as  will  leave  little  or  no 
knowledge  in  the  world:  (for  these  are  the  arguments  yQur  lordship 
uses  against  my  definition  of  knowledge)  this  shakes  not  at  all,  nor  in 
the  least  concerns  the  assurance  of  faith;  that  is  quite  distinct  from  it, 
neither  stands  nor  falls  with  knowledge. 

Faith  standi  by  itself,  and  upon  grounds  of  its  own;  nor  can  be  re- 
moved from  them,  and  placed  on  those  of  knowledge.  Their  grounds 
are  so  far  from  being  the  same,  or  having  any  thing  common,  that  when 
it  is  brought  to  certainty,  faith  is  destroyed;  it  is  knowledge  then,  and 
faith  no  longer. 

With  what  assurance  soever  of  believing  I  assent  to  any  article  of 
faith,  so  that  I  stedfastly  venture  my  all  upon  it,  it  is  still  but  believ- 
ing. Bring  it  to  certainty,  and  it  ceases  to  be  faith.  I  believe  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  crucified,  dead  and  buried,  rose  again  the  third 
Jay  from  the  deaJ,  and  ascended  into  heaven  :  let  how  such  methods 
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did  before,  and  without  any  such  general  rule.  This  then 
is  the  first  agreement  or  disagreement,  which  the  mind  per- 
ceives in  its  ideas;  which  it  always  perceives  at  first  si'^ht: 
and  if  there  ever  happen  any  doubt  about  it,  it  will  always 
be  found  to  be  about  the  names,  and  not  the  ideas  them- 
selves, whose  identity  and  diversity  will  always  be  perceiv- 
ed, as  soon  and  clearly  as  the  ideas  themsefves  are ;  nor 
can  it  possibly  be  otherwise. 

§.  5.  2.  Relative. 

Secondly,  the  next  sort  of  agreement  or  disagreement, 
the  n)nid  perceives  in  any  of  its  ideas,  may,  I  think,  be 
called  relative,  and  is  nothing  but  the  perception  of  the 
feJation  between  any  two  ideas,  of  what  kind  soever,  whe- 
ther sut)stances,  modes,  or  any  other.  For  since  all  dis- 
tinct ideas  must  eternally  be  known  not  to  be  the  same, 
and  so  be  universally  and  constantly  denied  one  of  another, 
there  could  be  no  room  for  any  positive  knowledge  at  all, 
if  we  could  not  perceive  any  relation  between  our  ideas, 
and  find  out  the  agreement  or  disagreement  they  have  one 
with  another,  in  several  ways  the  mind  takes  of  comparing 
them. 

§.6.   3.   Of  co-existence. 

Thirdly,  the  third  sort  of  agreement,  or  disagreement, 
to  be  found  in  our  ideas,  which  the  perception  of  the  mind 
is  employed  about,  is  co-existence,  or  non  co-existence  in 

of  knowledge  or  certainty  be  started,  as  leave  men's  minds  more  doubt- 
fill  than  before;  let  the  grounds  of  knowledge  be  resolved  into  what 
any  one  pleases,  it  touches  not  my  faith  :  the  foundation  of  that  stands 
as  sure  as  before  and  cannot  be  at  all  shaken  by  it ;  and  one  may  as 
well  say,  that  any  thing  that  weakens  the  sij;ht,  or  casts  a  mist  before 
the  eyes,  endangers  the  hearing;  as  that  any  ihing  which  alters  the 
nature  of  knowledge  (if  that  could  be  done)  snould  be  of  dangerous 
conseqence  to  an  article  of  faith. 

Whether  then  I  am  or  am  not  mistaken,  in  the  placing  certainty  in 
the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas;  whether  this 
^account  of  knowledge  be  true  or  false,  enlarges  or  straitens  the  bounds 
'of  it  more  than  it  should  ;  faith  still  stands  upon  its  own  basis,  which 
is  not  at  all  altered  by  it ;  aid  every  article  of  that  has  just  the  same 
unmoved  foundation,  and  the  vtry  same  credibility,  that  ii  had  before. 
So  that,  my  lord,  whatever  I  have  said  about  certainty,  and  how  much 
Boevt  r  I  n»ay  be  out  in  it,  if  I  jni  mistaken,  your  lordship  has  no  rea- 
son to  apprehend  any  danger  to  any  article  of  faith  from  thence;  eve- 
ry one  of  them  stands  upon  the  same  bottom  it  did  before,  out  of  the 
reach  of  what  belongs  to  knowledge  and  certainty.  And  thus  much 
of  my  way  of  certainty  by  ideas;  which,  I  hope,  will  satisfy  your  lord- 
ship how  far  it  is  from  being  dangerous  to  any  article  of  the  christian 
faith  whatsoever. 
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the  same  subject ,'  and  this  belongs  particularly  to  sub- 
stances. Thus  when  we  pronounce  concerning  gold  that 
it  is  fixed,  our  knowledge  of  this  truth  amounts  to  no  more 
but  this,  that  fixedness,  or  a  power  to  remain  in  the  fire 
unconsumed,  is  an  idea  that  always  accompanies,  and  is 
joined  with  that  particular  sort  of  yellowness,  weight,  fusi- 
bility} malleableness,  and  solubility  in  aq.  regia,  whicix 
make  our  complex  idea,  signified  by  the  word  gold. 

§.  7.  4.   Of  teal  existence. 

,  Fourthly,  the  fourthly  and  last  sort  is  that  of  actual  alid 
real  existence  agreeing  to  any  idea.  Within  these  four 
sorts  of  agreement  or  disagreement,  is,  I  suppose,  contain- 
>cd  all  the  knowledge  we  have,  or  are  capable  of:  for  all 
the  inquiries  we  can  make  concerning  any  of  our  ideas,  all 
that  we  know  or  can  aflimi  concerning  any  of  them,  is, 
that  it  is,  or  is  not,  the  same  with  some  other;  that  it  does 
or  does  not,  always  co-exist  with  some  other  idea  in  the 
same  subject;  that  is  has  this  or  that  relation  with  some 
other  idea;  or  that  it  has  a  real  existence  without  the  mind. 
Thus  blue  is  not  yellow;  is  of  identity :  two  triangles  upon 
equal  bases  between  two  parallels  are  equal ;  is  of  relation: 
iron  is  susceptible  of  magnetical  impressions;  is  of  co-exist- 
ence: God  is;  is  of  real  existence.  Though  identity  and 
CO- existence  are  truly  nothing  but  relations,  yet  they  are 
such  peculiar  ways  of  agreement  or  disagreement  of  our 
ideas,  that  they  deserve  well  to  be  considered  as  distinct" 
heads,  and  not  under  relation  in  general;  since  they  ard  so 
different  grounds  of  affirmation  and  negation,  as  will  easily 
appear  to  any  one,  who  will  but  reflect  on  what  is  said  iii 
several  places  of  this  essay.  I  should  not  proceed  to  ex- 
amine the  several  degrees  of  our  knowledge,  but  that  it  is 
necessary  first  to  consider  the  different  acceptations  of  the 
word  knowledge. 

§.  8.  Knowledge  actual  or  kabitual. 

There  are  several  ways  wherein  the  mind  is  possessed  of 
truth,  each  of  which  is  called  knowledge. 

1.  There  is  actual  knowledge,  which  is  the  present  view 
the  mind  has  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  of 
its  ideas,  or  of  the  relation  they  have  one  to  another. 

2.  A  man  is  said  to  know  any  proposition,  which  hav- 
ing been  once  laid  before  his  thoughts,  he  evidently  per- 
ceived the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  ideas  where- 
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of  it  consists;  and  so  lodged  it  in  his  memory,  that  when- 
ever that  proposition  comes  again  to  be  reflected  (in,  he, 
without  doubt  or  hesitation,  embraces  the  right  side,  as- 
sents to,  and  is  certain  of  the  truth  of  it.  This,  I  think, 
one  may  call  habitual  knowledge:  and  thus  a  man  may  be 
said  to  know  all  those  truths  which  are  lodged  iu  his  memo- 
ry, by  a  foregoing,  clear  and  full  perception,  whereof  the 
mind  is  assured  past  doubt,  as  often  as  it  has  occasion  to 
reflect  on  them.  For  our  finite  understandings  being  able 
to  think  clearly  and  distinctly  but  on  one  thing  at  once,  if 
men  had  no  knowledge  of  any  more  than  what  they  ac- 
tually thought  on,  they  would  all  be  very  ignorant;  and  he 
that  knew  most,  would  know  but  one  truth,  that  being  all 
he  was  able  to  think  on  at  one  ti'sr-e. 

§.  9.  Hahiiual  himdedge  txjcofold. 

Of  habitual  knowledge,  there  are  also,  vulgarly  speaking, 
two  degrees: 

First,  the  one  is  of  such  truths  laid  up  in  the  memory, 
as  whenever  they  occur  to  the  mind,  it  actually  perceives 
the  relation  is  between  those  ideas.  And  this  is  in  all 
those  truths,  whereof  we  have  an  intuitive  knowledge; 
where  the  ideas  themselves,  by  an  immediate  view,  discover 
their  agreement  or  disagreement  one  with  another. 

Secondly,  the  other  is  of  such  truths  whereof  the  mind 
having  been  convinced,  it  retains  the  memory  of  the  con- 
viction, without  the  proofs.  Thus  a  man  that  remembers 
certainly  that  he  once  perceived  the  demonstration,  that 
the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones, 
is  certain  that  he  knows  it,  because  he  cannot  doubt  the 
truth  of  it.  In  his  adherence  to  a  truth,  where  the  demon- 
stration by  which  it  was  at  first  known  is  forgot,  though  a 
man  may  be  thought  rather  to  believe  his  memory  than 
really  to  know,  and  this  way  of  entertaining  a  truth  seem- 
ed formerly  to  me  like  something  between  opinion  and 
knowledge;  a  sort  of  assurance  which  exceeds  bare  belief, 
for  that  relies  on  the  testimony  of  another  :  yet  upon  a  due 
examination  I  find  it  comes  not  short  of  perfect  certainty, 
and  is  in  effect  true  knowledge.  That  which  is  apt  to  mis- 
lead our  first  thoughts  into  a  mistake  in  this  matter,  is, 
that  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  ideas  in  this  case 
is  not  perceived,  as  it  was  at  first,  by  an  actual  view  of  all 
the  intermediate  ic!eas,  whereby  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  those  in  the  proposition  was   at  first  perceived; 
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but  by  other  intermedijite  ideas,  that  show  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  of  the  ideas  contained  in  the  proposition 
whose  certainty  we  remember.     For  example,  in  this  pro- 
position,   that    the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to 
two   right  ones,    one  who  has  seen  and  clearly  perceived 
the  deaionstration  of  this  truth,  knows  it  to  be  true,  when 
that  demonsiralion  is  gone  out  of  his  mind  ;  so  that  at  pre- 
sent it  is  not  actually  in  view,    and  posisibly  cannot  be  re- 
collected:  but  he  knows  it  in  a  different  way  from  what  he 
did  before.     The  atjreement  of  the  two  ideas  joined  in  that 
proposition  is   perceived,    but  it  is  by  the  intervention  ot 
other  ideas  thau  those  which  at  first  produced  that  percep- 
tion.     Ho  remembers,  i.  e.  he  knows  (for  remembrance  is 
but  the  reviving  of  some  past  knowledge)  that  he  was  once 
certain  of  the  truth  of  this  proposition,    that  the  three  an- 
gles of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones.     The  immu- 
tability of  the  same  relations  between  tiie  same  immutable 
thini£s,    is   now  the  idea  that  shows  him,    that  if  the  three 
angles  ot  a  triangle   were  once  equal  to  two  ngnt  ones, 
they   will  always  be  equal  to  two  right  ones.     And  hence 
he  cou\es   to   be  certain,    that  what  was  once  true  in  the 
case,   is  alveays  true;   what  ideas  once  agreed,    will  always 
agree ;    and  consequently  what  he  once  knew  to  be  true, 
he  will  always  know  to  be  true;  as  'ong  as  he  can  remem- 
ber  that   he   once  knew  it.      Upon  this  ground  it  is,   that 
particular  demonstrations  in   mathematics   afford   general 
knowledge.     \^  then   the  perception   that  the  same  ideas 
will   eternally  have  the  same  habitudes  and  rela  ions,   be 
not  a  sufficient  ground  of  knowledge,  there  could  be  no 
knowledge  of  general  ()ropoitiims  in  tnalhematics;  for  no 
mathematical  demonstration  would  be  any  other  than  par- 
ticular :  and  when  a  man   had  demonstrated  any  proposi- 
tion concerning  one  triangle  or  circle,  \\U  knowledge  would 
not  reach   beyond  that  particular  diagram.     If  he  would 
extend  it  further,  be  must  renew  his  demonstration  in  an- 
other  instance,   before  he  could  know  it  to  be  true  in  an- 
other like  triangle,  and  so  on  :   by  which  means  one  could 
never  come  to  the  knowledge  of  any  general  propositions. 
Nobody,   1  think,    can  deny  that   Mr.   Newton  certainly 
knows  any  proposition,  that  he  now  at  any  time  reads  in 
his  book,  to  be  true;  though  he  has  not  in  actual  view  that 
admirable  chain  of  intermediate  ideas,   whereby  he  at  first 
discovered  it  to  be  true.      Such  a  memory  as  that,  able  to 
retain  such  a  train  of  particulars,  may  be  well  thought  be- 
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yond  the  reach  of  human  faculties;  when  the  very  disco- 
very, perception,  and  laying  together  that  wonderful  con- 
nexion of  ideas,  is  found  to  surpass  most  readers  compre- 
hension. But  yet  it  is  evident,  the  author  himself  knows 
the  proposition  to  be  true,  remembering  he  once  saw  the 
connexion  of  those  ideas,  as  certainly  as  he  knows  such  a 
man  wounded  another,  remembering  that  he  saw  him  run 
him  throtiigh.  But  because  the  memory  is  not  always  so 
clear  as  actual  perception,  and  does  in  all  men  more  or  less 
decay  in  length  of  time,  this  amongst  other  differences  is 
one,  which  shows  that  den)onstrative  knowledge  is  much 
more  imperfect  than  intuitive,  as  we  shall  s^ee  in  the  follow^ 
ing  chapter. 


A 


CHAP.  II. 

OF  THE  DEGREES  OF  OUR  KNOWLEDOE, 

§.  I.  Xntuitive. 

LL  our  knowledge  consisting,  as  I  have  said,  in  thfr 
view  the  mind  has  of  its  own  ideas,  which  is  the  ut- 
iiiost  light  and  greatest  certainty  we,  with  our  faculties, 
and  in  our  way  of  knowledge,  are  capable  of;  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  consider  a  little  the  degrees  of  its  evidence. — 
Tiie  different  cleartiess  of  our  knowledge  seems  to  me  to 
lie  in  the  different  way  of  perception  the  mind  has  of  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  of  its  ideas.  For  if  we 
reflect  oji  our  own  ways  of  thinking,  we  shall  find  that 
sometimes  ihe  mind  perceives  the  agreeement  or  disagree- 
ment of  two  ideas  immediately  by  themselves,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  other:  and  this,  1  think,  we  may  call  in- 
tuitive knowledge.  For  in  this  the  mind  is  at  no  pains  of 
proving  or  examining,  but  perceives  the  truth,  as  the  eye 
doth  liijht,  only  by  being  directed  towards  it.  Thus  the 
mind  perceives,  that  white  is  not  black,  that  a  circle  is  not 
a  triangle,  that  three  are  more  than  two,  and  equal  to  one 
ind  two.  Such  kind  of  truths  the  mind  perceives  at  the  first 
sight  of  the  ideas  together,  by  bare  intuition,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  other  idea;  and  this  kind  of  knowledge 
is  the  clearest  and  most  certain,  that  human  frailty  is  ca- 
paV^le  of.  This  part  ot  ktjowledge  is  irresistible,  and  like 
bright  sun-shine  forces  itself  immediately  to  be  perceived, 
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as  soon  as  ever  the  mind  turns  its  view  that  way;  and 
leaves  no  room  for  hesitation,  doubt,  or  examination,  but 
the  mind  is  presently  filled  with  the  clear  li<^ht  of  it.  It 
is  on  this  intuition  that  depends  all  the  certainty  and  evi- 
dence of  all  our  knowledge ;  which  certainty  every  one 
finds  to  be  so  great,  that  he  cannot  imagine,  and  therefore 
not  require  a  greater ;  for  a  man  connot  conceive  himself 
capable  of  a  greater  certainty,  than  to  know  that  any  idea 
in  his  mind  is  such  as  he  perceives  it  to  be ;  and  that  two 
ideas  wherein  he  perceives  a  difference,  are  different  and 
not  precisely  the  same.  He  that  demands  a  greater  certain- 
ty than  this,  demands  he  knows  not  what,  and  shows  only 
that  he  has  a  mind  to  be  a  sceptic,  without  being  able  to 
be  so.  Certainty  de})ends  so  wholly  on  this  intuition,  that 
in  the  next  degree  of  knowledge,  which  I  call  demonstra- 
tive, this  irjtuition  is  necessary  in  all  the  connexions  of 
the  intermediate  ideas,  without  which  we  cannot  attain 
knowledge  and  certainty. 

§.  2.  Demonstrative. 
The  next  degree  of  knowledge  is,   where  the  mind  per- 
ceives the   agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  ideas,   but 
not  immediately.     Though  wherever  the  mind  perceives 
the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  of  its  ideas,  there 
be  certain  kcjowledge;  yet  it  does  not  always  happen,   that 
the  mind  sees  that  agreement  or  disagreement  which  there 
is   between  them,   even   where  it   is  discoverable ;   and  in 
that  case  remains  in  ignorance,   and  at   most  gets   no  far- 
ther than  a  probable    conjecture.     The  reason  why  the 
mind   cannot  always  perceive  presently  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  two  ideas,  is,  because  those  ideas,  concern- 
ing whose  agreenient  or  disagreement  the  inquiry  is  made, 
cannot  by  tiie  mind  be  so  put  together  as  to  show  it.     In 
this  case  then,  when  the  mind  cannot  so  bring  its  ideas  to- 
gether, as  by  their  immediate  comparison,  and  as  it  were 
juxta  position  or  application  one  to  another,   to  perceive 
their  agreement  or  disagreement,  it   is  fain,    by  the  inter- 
vention of  other  ideas  (one  or  more,  as  it  happens)  to  dis- 
cover the  agreement  or  disagreement  which  it  searches;  and 
this  is  that  which  we  call  reasoning.     Thus  the  mind  be- 
ing willing  to  know  the  agreement  or  disagreement  m  big-P 
ness,  between  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  and  two  right 
ones,  cannot  by  an  immediate  view  and  comparing  them 
do  it ;  because  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  cannot  be 
brought  at  once,  and  be  compared  with  any  one  or  two 
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anjrles  ;  nnd  so  oftliis  the  mind  has  no  immediate,  no  in- 
tuitive knowledge.  In  this  cnse  the  mind  is  fain  to  find 
out  some  other  angles,  to  which  the  three  angles  of  a  trian- 
gle have  an  equality;  and,  finding  those  equal  to  two  right 
ones,    comes  to  know  their  equality  to  two  right  ones. 

§.  3.   Depends  07i  jJTOofs. 

Those  intervening  ideas  which  serve  to  show  tlie  agree- 
ment of  any  two  others,  are  called  proofs:  and  where  the 
figreement  and  disagreement  is  by  tliis  means  plainly  and 
cleairly  perceived,  it  is  called  demonstration,  it  being  shown 
to  the  understanding,  and  the  mind  made  to  see  that  it  is 
so.  A  quickness  in  the  mind  tc.  find  out  these  intermedi- 
ate ideas  (that  shall  discover  the  agreement  or  disaijree- 
ment  of  any  other)  and  to  apply  them  right,  is,  I  suppose, 
that  which  is  called  sagacity. 

§,  i.  Bui  not  so  easy. 

This  knowledge  by  intervening  proofs,  thougb  It  be  cer- 
tain, yet  the  evidence  of  it  is  not  aliogether  so  clear  and 
bright,  nor  the  assent  so  ready,  as  in  intuitive  knowli'dge. 
For  though,  in  demonstration,  the  miml  does  at  last  per- 
ceive the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  ideas  it  con- 
siders ;  yet  it  is  not  without  pains  and  attention  :  there 
must  be  more  than  one  transient  view  to  find  ii.  A  s;  'ady 
application  and  pursuit  are  required  to  tl  is  discovery  :  and 
there  must  be  a  pr>igression  by  steps  and  degrees,  before 
the  mind  can  in  this  way  arrive  at  certainty,  and  come  to 
perceive  the  agreement  or  rej)iignancy  between  two  ideas 
that  need  proofs  and  the  use  of  reason  to  show  it. 

§.  5.  Is  at  xmthout  precedent  doubt. 

Another  difference  between  intuitive  and  demonstrative 
knowledge  is,  that  though  in  the  latter  all  doubt  be  re- 
njoved,  when  by  the  intervention  of  the  intermediate  ideas 
the  agreement  or  disagreement  is  perceived  ;  yet  before 
the  (leinonsiratioii  there  was  a  doubt,  which  in  intuitive 
knowledge  cannot  happen  to  the  mind,  that  has  its  faculty 
r)f  perception  lelt  to  a  degree  capable  of  distinct  ideas,  no 
more  than  it  can  be  n  doubt  to  the  eye  (that  can  distinct- 
ly see  white  and  black)  whether  this  ink  and  this  paper  be 
all  of  a  colour.  If  there  be  siglu  in  the  eyes,  it  will  at 
first  glim;iso,  without  hesitation,  perceive  the  words  print- 
ed on  this  paper  different  from  the   colour  of  the  paper; 
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and  so  iftbe  mind  have  the  faculty  of  distinct  perceptions, 
it  will  perceive  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  those 
ideas  that  produce  intuitive  knowledge.  If  the  eyes  have 
lost  the  faculty  of  seeing,  or  the  mind  of  perceiving,  we 
in  vain  inquire  after  the  quickness  of  sight  in  one,  or  clear- 
ness of  perception  in  the  other. 

§.  6.  Not  so  clear. 

It  is  true  the  perception  produced  by  demonstration  is 
also  very  clear,  yet  it  is  often  with  a  great  abatement  of 
that  evident  lustre  and  full  assurance,  that  always  accom- 
pany that  which  I  call  intuitive;  like  a  face  reflected  by 
several  inirrors  one  to  anoth.er,  where  as  long  as  it  retains 
the  similitude  and  agreement  with  the  object,  it  pioduces 
a  knowledge;  but  it  is  still  in  every  successive  reflection 
with  a  lessening  of  that  perfect  clearness  and  distinctness, 
which  is  in  the  first,  till  at  last,  after  many  removes,  it  has 
a  great  mixture  of  dimness,  and  ii»  not  at  first  sight  so 
knowable,  especially  to  weak  eyes.  Thus  it  is  with  know- 
ledge made  out  by  a  long  train  of  proof. 

§.  7.  Each  step  must  have  intuitive  evidence. 

Now,  in  every  step  reason  makes  in  demonstrative  know- 
ledge, there  is  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  that  agreement 
or  disagreement  it  seeks  with  the  next  intermediate  idea, 
which  it  uses  as  a  proof;  for  if  it  were  not  so,  that  yet 
would  need  a  proof;  since  without  the  perception  of  such 
agreement  or  disagreement,  there  is  no  knowledge  pro- 
duced. If  it  be  perceived  by  itself,  it  is  intuitive  know- 
ledge: if  it  cannot  be  perceived  by  itself,  there  is  need  of 
some  intervening  idea,  as  a  common  measure  to  show  their 
agreement  or  disagreement.  By  which  if  is  plain,  that 
every  step  in  reasoning  that  produces  knowledge,  has 
intuitive  certainty  ;  which  when  the  mind  perceives,  there 
is  no  more  required,  but  to  remember  it  to  make  the  agree- 
ment w  disagreement  of  the  ideas,  concerning  which  we 
inquire,  visible  and  certain.  So  that  to  make  any  thing 
a  demonstration,  it  is  necessary  to  perceive  the  immediate 
agreement  of  the  intervening  ideas,  whereby  the  ao-ree- 
ment  or  disagreement  of  the  two  ideas  under  examination 
(whereof  the  one  is  always  the  first,  and  the  other  the  last 
in  the  account)  is  found.  This  intuitive  perception  of  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  intermediate  ideas,  in 
each  step  and  progression  of  the  demonstration,  must  also 
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be  carried  exactly  in  the  mind,  and  a  man  must  be  sure 
that  no  part  is  left  out:  which  because  in  long  deductions, 
and  lite  use  of  many  proofs,  the  memory  does  not  always 
so  readily  and  exactly  retain  ;  therefore  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  this  is  more  imperfect  than  intuitive  knowledge,  and 
men  embrace  often  falsehood  for  demonstrations. 

§.  8.  Hence  the  mistake  "  ex  prcBcognitis  8s  prceconcessis." 

The  necessity  of  this  intuitive  knowledg^e,  in  each  step 
of  scientifical  or  demonstrative  reasoning,  gave  occasion,  I 
imagine,  to  that  mistaken  axiom,  that  all  reasoning  was 
*'  ex  praecognitis  &  praeconcessis ;"  which  how  far  it  is  mis- 
taken, 1  shall  have  occasion  to  show  more  at  large,  when  I 
come  to  consider  propositions,  and  particularly  those  pro- 
positions which  are  called  maxims;  and  to  show  that  it  is 
by  a  mistake,  that  they  are  supposed  to  be  the  foundations 
of  all  our  knowledge  and  reasonings. 

§.  9.  Demonstration  not  limited  to  quantity. 

It  has  been  generally  taken  for  granted,  that  mathema- 
tics alone  are  capable  of  demonstrative  certainty  :  but  to 
have  such  an  agreement  or  disagreement,  as  may  intuitive- 
ly be  perceived,  being,  as  I  imagine,  not  the  privilege  of 
the  ideas  of  number,  extension,  and  figure  alone,  it  may 
possibly  be  the  want  of  due  method  and  application  in  us, 
and  not  of  sufficient  evidence  in  things,  that  demonstration 
has  been  thought  to  have  so  little  to  do  in  other  parts  of 
knowledge,  and  been  scarce  so  much  as  aimed  at  by  any 
but  mathematicians.  For  whatever  ideas  we  have,  where- 
in the  mind  can  perceive  the  iuimediate  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement that  is  between  them,  there  the  mind  is  capable 
of  intuitive  knowledge;  and  where  it  can  perceive  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  two  ideas,  by  an  intui- 
tive perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreeaient  they  have 
with  any  uitermediate  ideas,  there  the  mind  is  capable  of 
demonstration,  which  is  not  limited  to  ideas  of  extension, 
figure,  number,  and  their  modes. 

§.  10.   Why  it  has  been  so  thought. 

The  reason  why  it  has  been  generally  sought  for,  .ind 
3upi)used  to  be  only  in  those,  1  in}agine  has  been  not  only 
the  general  usefulness  of  those  sciences;  but  because,  in 
comparing  their  equality  or  excess,  the  modes  of  numbers 
iiiive  every  the  leabt  dift'erence  very  clear  and  perceivable  ; 
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and  though  in  extension,  every  the  least  excess  is  not  so 
perceptible,  yet  the  mind  has  found  out  ways  to  examine 
and  discover  demonstratively  the  just  equality  of  two  angles, 
or  extensions,  or  ficrures ;  and  both  these,  i.  e,  numbers 
and  figures,  can  be  set  down  by  visible  and  lasting  niarks, 
wlierein  the  ideas  under  consideration  are  perfectly  deter- 
mined ;  which  for  the  most  part  they  are  not,  where  they 
are  marked  only  by  names  and  words. 

But  in  other  simple  ideas,  whose  modes  and  differences 
^re  made  and  counted  by  degrees,  and  not  quantity,  we 
have  not  so  nice  and  accurate  a  distinction  of  tl^eir  diffe- 
rences, as  to  perceive  and  find  ways  to  measure  their  just 
equality,  or  the  least  differences.  For  those  other  simple 
ideas,  being  appearances  of  sensations,  produced  in  us  by 
the  size,  figure,  number,  and  motion  of  minute  corpuscles 
singly  insensible;  their  different  degrees  also  depend  upoa 
the  variation  of  some,  or  of  all  those  causes :  which  since 
it  cannot  be  observed  by  us  in  particles  of  matter,  whereof 
each  is  too  subtile  to  be  perceived,  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  have  any  exact  measures  of  the  different  degreefs  of  these 
simple  ideas.  For  supposing  the  'sensation  or  idea  we 
name  whiteness  be  produced  in  us  by  a  certain  number 
of  globules,  which,  having  a  verticity  about  their  owa 
centres,  strike  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye,  with  a  certaia 
degree  of  rotation,  as  well  as  progressive  swiftness ;  it  will 
hence  easily  follow,  that  the  more  tho  superficial  parts  of 
any  body  are  so  ordered,  as  to  reflect  the  greater  number 
of  globules  of  light,  and  to  give  them  the  proper  rotation 
which  is  fit  to  produce  this  sensation  of  white  in  us,  the 
more  white  will  that  body  appear,  that  from  an  equal  space 
sends  to  the  retina  the  greater  number  of  such  corpuscles, 
with  that  peculiar  sort  of  motion.  I  do  not  say,  that  the 
nature  of  light  consists  in  very  small  round  globules,  nor 
of  whiteness  in  such  a  texture  of  parts,  as  gives  a  certain 
rotation  to  these  globules,  when  it  reflects  them  ;  for  I  am 
not  now  treating  physically  of  light  or  colours.  But  this, 
I  think,  I  may  say,  that  I  cannot  (and  I  would  be  glad 
any  one  would  make  intelligible  that  he  did)  conceive  how 
bodies  without  us  can  any  ways  affect  our  senses,  but  by 
the  immediate  contact  of  the  sensible  bodies  themselves,  as 
in  tasting  and  feeling,  or  the  impulse  of  some  insensible 
particles  coming  from  them,  as  in  seeing,  hearing,  and 
sineliing;  by  the  different  impulse  of  which  parts,  caused 
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by  their  different  size,  fi<iure,  and  motion,  the  variety  of 
sensations  is  produced  in  us. 

§.   12. 

"Whether  then  they  be  »i()bules,  or  no;  or  whether 
they  have  a  vei  ticity  about  their  own  centres  that  pro- 
duces the  idea  of  whiteness  in  us:  this  is  certain,  that  the 
nfiore  particles  of  light  are  reflected  from  a  bodv,  fitted 
to  give  them  that  peculiar  motion,  which  produces  the 
sensation  of  whiteness  in  us:  and  posiibly  too,  the  cjuicker 
that  peculiar  motion  is;  the  whiter  does  the  body  appear, 
from  which  the  greater  number  are  reflected,  as  is  evident 
in  the  same  piece  of  paper  put  in  the  sun- beams,  in  the 
shade,  and  in  a  dark  hole ;  in  each  of  wl)i(h  it  will  pro- 
duce in  us  the  idea  of  whiteness  in  far  different  degrees. 

§.    13. 

Not  knowing  theref're  what  number  of  particles,  nor 
what  motion  of  them  is  fit  to  produce  any  precise  de- 
gree of  whiteness,  we  cannot  demonstrate  the  certain 
equality  of  any  two  degrees  of  whiteness,  because  we  have 
no  certain  standard  to  measure  tliem  by,  nor  means  to  dis- 
tinguish every  the  least  real  difference,  the  only  help  we 
have  being  from  our  senses,  which  in  this  point  fail  us. 
But  where  the  difference  is  so  great,  as  to  produce  in  the 
mind  clearly  distinct  ideas,  whose  difftrences  can  be  per- 
fectly retained,  there  these  ideas  or  colours,  as  we  ^ee  in 
different  kinds,  as  blue  and  red,  are  as  capable  of  demon- 
stration, as  ideas  of  number  and  extension.  What  I  liave 
here  said  of  whiteness  and  colours,  I  think,  holds  true  in 
all  secondary  qualities,  and  their  modes. 

§.14?.  Sensitive  knorvledge  of  particular  existence. 

These  two,  viz.  intuition  and  demonstration,  are  the 
degrees  of  our  knowledge;  whatever  comes  short  of  one 
of  tliese,  with  what  assurance  soever  embraced,  is  but 
faith,  or  opinion,  but  not  knowledge,  at  least  in  all  gene- 
ral truths.  There  is,  indeed,  another  perception  of  the 
mind,  employed  about  the  particular  existence  of  finite 
beings  without  us;  which  going  beyond  bare  probability, 
and  yet  not  reaching  perfectly  to  either  of  the  fore'j-oino- 
degrees  of  certainty,  passes  under  the  name  of  knowledge. 
Tiicre  can  be  nothing  more  certain,  than  tliat  the  idea  we 
receive  from  an  external  object  is  in  our  minds,  this  is 
intuitive  knowledge.  But  wliether  there  be  any  thing 
more  than  barely  that  idea  in  our  minds,  whether  we  cau 
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thence  certainly  infer  the  existence  of  any  thing  wiihout  us, 
which  corresponds  to  that  idea,  is  that,  whereof  some  men 
think  there  may  be  a  question  made;  because  men  may 
have  such  ideas  in  their  minds,  when  no  such  thing  exists, 
no  such  object  affects  their  senses.  But  yet  here,  1  think, 
we  are  provided  with  an  evidence,  that  puts  us  past  doubt- 
ing :  for  I  ask  any  one,  whether  he  be  not  invincibly  con- 
scious to  himself  of  a  different  perception,  when  he  looks 
on  the  sun  by  day,  and  thinks  on  it  by  night;  when  lie 
actually  tastes  wormwood,  or  smells  a  rose,  or  only  thinks 
on  that  savour  or  odour?  We  as  plainly  find  the  differ- 
ence there  is  between  an  idea  revived  in  our  minds  by  our 
own  memory,  and  actually  Qoming  into  our  minds  by  our 
senses,  as  we  do  between  any  two  distinct  ideas.  If  any 
one  sav,  a  dream  may  do  the  same  thing,  and  all  these 
ideas  may  be  produced  in  us  without  any  external  objects; 
he  may  please  to  dream  that  I  make  him  this  answer  :  1. 
That  it  is  no  iireat  matter,  whether  I  remove  this  scrunle 
or  no  :  where  all  is  but  dream,  reasoning  and  argu  uents 
are  of  no  use,  truth  and  knowledge  nothing.  2.  That  I 
believe  he  will  allow  a  very  manifest  difference  between 
dreaming  of  being  in  the  fire,  and  being  actually  in  it. — 
But  yet  if  he  be  resolved  to  appear  so  sceptical,  as  to  main- 
tain, that  what  I  call  being  actually  in  the  fire  is  nothing 
but  a  dream;  and  we  cannot  thereby  certainly  know,  that 
any  such  thing  as  fire  actually  exists  without  us:  I  answer, 
that  we  certainly  finding  that  pleasure  or  pain  follows  up- 
on the  application  of  certain  objects  to  us,  whose  existence 
•we  perceive,  or  dream  that  we  perceive  by  our  senses;  this 
certainty  is  as  great  as  our  happiness  or  misery,  beyond 
which  we  have  no  concernment  to  know  or  to  be.  So 
that,  1  think,  we  may  add  to  the  two  former  sorts  of 
knowledge  this  also  of  the  existence  of  particular  external 
objects,  by  that  perception  and  consciousness  we  have  of 
the  actual  entrance  of  ideas  from  them,  and  allow  these 
three  degrees  of  knowledge,  viz.  intuitive,  demonstrative, 
and  sensitive:  in  each  of  which  there  are  different  degrees 
and  ways  of  evidence  and  certainty. 

§.  1 5.  Kno'-jolcdge  not  alxs^ai/s  clear,  'where  the  ideas  are  so. 

But  since  our  knowledge  is  founded  on,  and  employed 

about  our  ideas  only,  will  it  not  follow  from  thence,  that  it 

i-.  conformable  to  our  ideas  ;   and  that  where  our  ideas  are 

clear  and  distinct,  or  obscure  and  confused,  our  knowledge 

VOL.  ij.  >r 
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will  be  so  too  ?  To  which  I  answer,  no:  for  our  knowledge 
consisting  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  any  two  ideas,  its  clearness  or  obscurity  consists 
in  the  clearness  or  obscurity  of  that  perception,  and  not  in 
the  clearness  or  obscurity  of  the  ideos  themselves;  x).  g.  a 
man  that  has  as  clear  ideas  of  the  angles  of  a  trianijle,  and 
of  equality  to  two  right  ones,  as  any  mathematician  in  the 
world,  may  yet  have  but  a  very  obscure  perception  of  their 
agreement,  and  so  have  but  a  very  obscure  knowledge  of 
it.  But  ideas,  which  by  reason  of  their  obscurity  or  other- 
wise, are  confused,  cannot  produce  any  clear  or  distinct 
knowledge;  because  as  far  as  any  ideas  are  confused,  so  far 
the  mind  cannot  perceive  clearly,  whe^  er  they  agree  or 
disagree.  Or  to  express  the  same  thing  in  a  way  less  apt 
to  be  misunderstood;  he  that  bath  not  determined  ideas  to 
the  words  he  uses,  cannot  make  propositions  of  them,  of 
whose  truth  he  can  be  certain. 


CHAP.  III. 


K 


OF  THE  EXTENT  OF  HUMAN  KNOWLEDGE. 

§•1.         _ 

NOWLEDGE,  as  has  been  said,  lying  in  the  percep- 
tion of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  of  our 
ideas,  it  follows  from  hence,  that, 

First,  we  can  have  knowledge  no  farther  than  we  have 
ideas. 

§.  2.  No  farther  than   w^  can  ■perceive  their  agreement  or 
disagreement. 

Secondly,  that  we  have  no  knowledge  farther  than  we 
can  have  perception  of  their  agreement  or  disagreement. 
Which  perception  being,  1.  Either  by  intuition,  or  the 
immediate  comparing  any  two  ideas:  or,  2.  By  reason,  ex- 
amining the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  two  ideas,  by 
the  intervention  of  some  others ;  or,  3.  By  sensation,  per- 
ceiving the  existence  of  particular  things ;  hence  it  also 
follows. 

$   3.  Intuitive  knowledge  extends  itself  not  to  all  the  relu" 
tions  of  all  our  ideas. 

Thirdly,  that  we  cannot  have  an  intuitive  knowledge, 
that  shall  extend  itself  to  all  our  ideas,   and  all  that  we 
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would  know  about  them  ;  because  we  cannot  examine  and 
perceive  all  the  relations  they  have  one  to  another  by  jux- 
ta  position,  or  an  immediate  comparison  one  with  another. 
Thus  having  the  ideas  of  an  obtuse  and  an  acute  angled 
triangle,  both  drawn  from  equal  bases,  and  between  paral- 
lels, I  can,  by  intuitive  knowledge,  perceive  the  one  not 
to  be  the  other,  but  cannot  that  way  know  whether  they 
be  equal  or  no  ;  because  their  agreement  or  disagreement 
in  equality  can  never  be  perceived  by  an  immediate  com- 
paring them  :  the  difference  of  figure  makes  their  parts 
incapable  of  an  exact  immediate  application;  andthetefore 
there  is  need  of  some  intervening  qualities  to  measuure  them 
by,  wliich  is  demonstration,  or  rational  knowledge. 

§.  4.  Nor  demonstrative  hwwledge. 

Fourthly,  it  follows  also,  from  what  is  above  observed, 
that  our  rational  knowledse  cannot  reach  to  the  whole  ex- 
tent  of  our  ideas:  because  between  two  different  ideas  we 
would  examine,  we  cannot  always  find  such  mediums,  as 
we  can  connect  one  to  another  with  an  intuitive  know- 
ledge, in  all  the  parts  of  the  deduction;  and  wherever  that 
fails,    we  come  short  of  knowledge  and  demonstration, 

§.  5.  Sensitive  knowledge  yiarrower  than  either. 

Fifthly,  sensitive  knowledge  reaching  no  farther  than 
the  existence  of  things  actually  present  to  our  senses,  is 
yet  much  narrower  than  either  of  the  former. 

§.  6.  Our  Jcnoxdedge  therefore  narrower  than  our  ideas. 

From  all  which  it  is  evident,  that  the  extent  of  our 
knowledge  comes  not  only  short  of  the  reality  of  things, 
but  even  of  the  extent  of  our  own  ideas.  Though  our 
knowledge  be  limited  to  our  ideas,  and  cannot  exceed 
them  either  in  extent  or  perfection;  and  though  these  be 
very  narrow  bounds,  in  respect  of  the  extent  of  all  being, 
and  far  short  of  what  we  may  justly  imagine  to  be  in  some 
even  created  understandings,  not  tied  down  to  the  dull 
and  narrow  information  which  is  to  be  received  from 
some  few,  and  not  very  acute  ways  of  perception,  such  as 
are  our  senses;  yet  it  would  be  well  with  us  if  our  know- 
ledge were  but  as  large  as  our  ideas,  and  there  were  not 
many  doubts  and  inquiries  concerning  the  ideas  we  have, 
whereof  we  are  not,  nor  1  believe  ever  shall  be  in  this 
world  resolved.     Nevertheless  I  do  not  question  but  that 
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human  knowledge,  under  the  present  circumstances  of  our 
beings  and  constitutions,  may  be  carried  much  farther 
than  it  i)as  hitherto  been,  \i'  men  would  sincei-ely,  and 
with  freedom  of  mind,  employ  all  that  industry  and  labour 
of  thought,  in  improving  the  means  of  discovering  truth, 
which  they  dvj  for  the  colouring  orsuppoit  of  falsehood, 
to  maintain  a  system,  interest,  or  party,  they  are  once  en- 
gaged in.  But  yet  after  all,  I  think,  I  niay,  without  inju- 
ry to  human  perfection,  be  confident,  that  our  knowledge 
woiJld  never  reach  to  all  we  might  desire  to  know  concern- 
ing those  ideas  we  have:  nor  be  able  to  surmount  all  the 
difficulties,  and  resolve  all  the  questions  that  might  arise 
concerning  any  of  them.  We  liave  the  ideas  of  a  square, 
a  circle,  and  equality  ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  shall  never  be 
able  to  find  a  circle  equal  to  a  square,  and  certainly  know 
that  it  is  so.     We  have  the  ideas  of  matter  and  tiiinking,* 

*  Against  that  assertion  of  Mr.  Locke,  that  possibly  we  shall  never 
be  able  to  knuw  wh-jther  any  aiere  material  being  thinks  or  no,  &c. 
the  bish(-p  ot".  Worcester  argues  thus,  if"  this  be  true,  then,  for  al.  that 
we  can  know  by  our  ideas  of  matter  and  thinking,  n)fitter  niav  iiave  a 
power  of  ihirking:  and,  if  this  hold,  then  it  is  impossible  to  prove  a 
spiritual  substance  in  us  from  the  idea  of  thinking:  for  hov.  can  we  be 
assured  liy  our  iieas,  that  Gud  hath  not  given  such  a  power  of  think- 
ing to  matter  so  disposed  as  our  bodies  are?  especially  since  it  is  saiii-f, 
"  That,  in  respt  ct  of  our  notions,  it  is  not  Uiuch  more  remote  from 
"  our  comprehension  to  conceive  that  God  can,  if  he  plea^ei,  superadd 
"  to  our  idea  of  matter  a  ficuliy  of  thinking,  than  that  he  should  su- 
**  peradd  to  it  another  substance,  with  a  faculty  of  thinking"  Who- 
evi.r  asserts  this  can  never  prove  a  spiritual  substance  in  us  from  a  fa- 
cult)  of  tiiiiiking,  because  he  cannot  know,  lro:n  the  it'ea  of  matter 
and  thinking,  that  maiter  so  disposi^d  cannot  tliink:  and  he  cannot  be 
certain,  that  God  hath  not  framed  the  matter  of  ouv  bodies  so  as  to 
be  capalile  of  it. 

To  which  Vir.  Locke  t  answers  thus:  here  your  lordship  argues, 
that  upon  my  principles  it  cannot  be  proved  ti)at  there  is  a  spiritual 
substance  in  us  To  which,  give  me  leave,  with  aubniission,  to  say, 
that  I  think  it  may  be  [iroved  from  i-ny  principles,  and  1  think  I  have 
done  It;  and  the  proof  in  my  book  stands  thus:  First,  v\e  experiment 
in  ourselvis  thinkng.  'J'he  idea  of  this  action  or  mode  of  thinking  is  in- 
consistent with  the  idea  of  self-subaistence,  and  therefore  has  a  neces- 
sary conia-xion  with  .1  stjpport  or  subject  of  iidie^ion:  the  idea  of  that 
support  is  what  we  call  substance;  and  so  fron)  thinking  experimented 
in  us,  we  iiave  a  proof  ot  a  thinking  substance  m  us,  which  in  n)y  sense 
is  a  spirit.  Against  this  your  lordbhip  will  argue,  that,  by  what  1  have 
nitii  of  tt)e  po^eibllity  that  God  may,  if  he  pleases,  su|jtradd  to  matter 
a  faculty  of  thinking,  it  can  m-vtr  be  proved  that  there  is  a  spiritual 
substance  in  us,  because,  ujton  that  su)  position,  it  is  possible  it  may 

f  Essay  of  Human  Unc^erstanding,  B-  4.  C-  3    ^.6. 
j  In  his  first  letter  to  t:.e  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
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but  possibly  shall  never  be  able  to  know,  whether  any 
mere  material  being  thinks,  or  no;  it  being  impossible  for 
us,  by  the  contemplation  of  our  own  ideas,  without  reve- 
lation, to  discover,  whether  onjnipotcncy  has  not  given  to 
some  systems  of  matter  fitly  disposed  a  power  to  perceive 
and  think,  or  else  joined  and  fixed  to  matter  so  disposed 
a  thinking  immaterial  substance  :  it  being,  in  respect  of 
our  notions,  not  much  more  remote  from  our  comprehen- 
sion to  conceive,  that  God  can,  if  he  pleases,  superadd  to 
matter  a  faculty  of  thinking,  than  that  he  should  super- 
add to  it  another  substance,  with  a  faculty  of  thinking ; 
since  we  know  not  wherein  thinking  consists,  nor  to  what 
sort  of  substances  the  Almighty  has  been  pleased  to  give 
that  power,  which  cannot  be  in  any  created  being,  but 
merely  by  the  good  pleasure  and  bounty  of  the  Creator. 
For   I   see   no   contradiction   in   it,    that   the  first  eternal 

be  a  material  substance  that  thinks  in  us.  I  grant  it ;  but  add,  that  the 
general  idea  of  substance  being  the  same  every  where,  the  modificatioa 
of  thinking,  or  the  power  of  thinking,  joined  to  it,  makes  it  a  spirit, 
without  considering  wiiat  other  modifications  it  has,  as  whether  it  has 
the  modification  of  solidity  or  no.  As,  on  the  other  aide,  substance, 
that  has  the  modification  of  solidity,  is  matter,  whether  it  has  the  mo- 
dification of  thinking,  or  no.  And  therefore,  if  your  lordship  means  by 
a  spiritual,  an  immaterial  substance,  I  grant  I  have  not  proved,  nor  upon 
my  principles  can  it  be  proved ,(your  lordship  meaning,  as  I  think  you  do, 
demonstratively  proved)  that  there  is  an  immaterial  substance  in  us  that 
thinks.  Though,  I  presume,  from  what  I  have  said  about  this  supposi- 
tion of  a  system  of  matter,  thinking  *  (which  there  demonstrates  that 
God  is  immaterial)  will  prove  it  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  that 
the  thinking  substance  in  us  is  immaterial.  But  your  lordship  think^i 
not  probability  enough,  and  by  charging  the  want  of  demonstration 
upon  my  principje,  that  the  thinking  thing  in  us  is  immaterial,  your 
lordship  seems  to  conclude  it  demonstrable  from  principles  of  philo- 
.  sophy.  The  demonstration  I  should  with  joy  receive  from  your  lord- 
ship, or  any  one.  For  though  all  the  great  ends  of  morality  and  reli- 
gion are  well  enough  secured  without  it,  as  I  haveshcwn-f-,  yet  it  would 
be  a  great  advance  of  our  knowledge  in  nature  and  philosophy. 

To  what  I  have  said  in  my  book,  to  show  that  all  the  great  ends  of 
religion  and  morality  are  secured  barely  by  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
without  a  necessary  supposition  that  the  soul  is  immaterial,  I  crave 
leave  to  add,  thai  immortality  may  and  shall  be  annexed  to  that,  which 
in  its  own  nature  is  neither  immaterial  nor  immortal,  as  the  apostle 
expressly  declares  in  these  words,  ||  For  this  corruptible  must  put  on 
incorruption,  and  this  mortal  must  put  on  immortality. 

Perhaps  my  using  the  word  spuit  for  a  thinking  substance,  without 
excluding  materiality  out  of  it,  will  be  thought  too  great  a  liberty,  and 
such  as  deserves  censure,  because  I  leave  immateriality  out  of  the  idea 

*  B.4.  C.  10.$.  16.  t  B.  4.  C.3.^  6. 

II   1  Cor.  XV.  53. 
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I  make  it  a  sign  of.  I  readily  own,  that  words  should  be  sparingly  ven- 
tured on  in  a  sense  wholly  new  j  and  nothing  but  absolute  nece»sity 
can  excuse  the  boldness  of  using  any  term  in  a  sense  whereof  we  can 
produce  no  example.  But,  in  the  present  case,  I  think  I  have  great 
authoriiies  to  justify  me.  The  soul  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  to  be  that 
in  us  which  thinks  And  he  that  will  look  into  the  first  book  of  Cice- 
ro's Tusculan  questions,  and  into  the  sixth  book  of  Virgil's  ^neid, 
will  fii;d,  that  these  two  great  men,  who  of  all  the  Romans  best  under- 
stood philosophy,  thought,  or  at  least  did  not  deny  the  soul  to  be  a 
subtile  matter,  which  might  come  under  the  name  of  aura,  or  ignis,  or 
aether,  and  this  soul  they  both  of  them  cdlied  spiritus;  in  the  notion  of 
which,  it  is  plain,  they  included  only  thought  and  active  motion,  with- 
out the  total  exclusion  of  matter  Whether  they  thought  right  in  this, 
I  do  not  say  ;  that  is  not  the  question;  bii^  whether  they  spoke  pro- 
perly, when  they  called  an  active,  thinking,  subtile  substance,  out  of 
which  tbey  excluded  only  gross  and  palpable  matter,  spiritus,  spirit. 
I  think  that  nobody  will  deny,  that  if  any  among  the  Romans  can  be 
allowed  to  speak  properly.  Tally  and  Virgil  are  the  two  who  may  most 
securely  be  depended  on  for  it :  and  one  of  tliem  speaking  of  the  soul, 
says,  Diim  spiritus  hos  reget  artus;  and  the  other.  Vita  continetur 
corpore  et  spiriiu.  Where  it  is  plain  by  corpus,  he  means  (as  gene- 
rally every  where)  only  gross  matter  that  may  be  felt  and  handled,  as 
appears  by  these  words.  Si  cor,  aut  sanguis,  aut  cerebrum  est  animus  : 
certe,  qnonium  est  corpus,  interibit  cum  reliquo  corpore  ;  si  anima  est, 
forte  disiipabitur ;  si  ignis,  extinguetur,  fuse  Qujest.  1.  1.  c.  11. 
Here  Cicero  opposes  corpus  to  ignis  and  animal,  i.  e.  aura,  or  breath. 
And  the  foundation  of  that  his  distinction  of  the  soul,  from  that  which 
he  calls  corpus  or  body,  he  gives  a  little  lower  in  these  words,  I'anta 
ejus  tenuitas  ut  fugiat  aciem,  ib.  c.  22  Nor  was  it  the  heathen  world 
alone  that  had  this  notion  of  spirit ;  the  most  enlightened  of  all  the 
ancient  people  of  God,  Solomon  himself,  speaks  after  the  same  man- 
ner, *  tliat  which  befalleth  the  sons  ol  men,  befalleth  beasts,  even  one 
thing  befalleth  them;  as  the  one  dieth,  so  dieth  the  other,  yea,  they 
have  all  one  spirit.  So  I  translate  the  Hebrew  word  mi  here,  for  so  I 
find  it  translated  the  very  next  verse  but  one ;  f  Who  knoweth  the 
spirit  of  man  that  goeth  upward,  and  the  spirit  of  the  beast  that  goeth 
down  to  the  earth  ?  In  which  places  it  is  plain,  that  Solomon  applies 
the  word  mi,  and  our  translators  of  him  the  word  spirit,  lo  a  sub- 
stance, out  of  which  materiality  was  not  wholly  excluded,  unless  the 
spirit  of  a  beast  that  goeth  downwards  to  the  e:vrth  be  immaterial. 
Nor  did  the  way  of  speaking  in  our  Saviours  time  vary  from 
this :  St  Luke  teiJs  us^,  that  when  our  Saviour,  after  his  resurrection, 
stood  in  the  midst  of  ihem,  they  were  afiVighted,  and  supposed  that 
they  had  seen  -rnjf/.a,  the  Greek  word  which  always  answers  spirit  in 
English,  and  so  the  translators  of  the  Bible  render  it  here,  they  sup- 
posed that  they  had  seen  a  spirit  But  our  Saviour  says  to  them,  be- 
hold my  hands  and  my  feet,  that  it  is  1  myself;  handle  me  and  see; 
for  a  spirit  hath  n(>t  flesh  and  bones,  as  you  see  me  hnve.  Which 
words  of  our  Saviour  put  the  same  distinction  between  body  and  spirit, 
that  Cicero  did  in  the  place  above  cited,  viz.  That  the  one  was  a  gross 
compages  that  could  be  felt  ard  handled  ;  and  the  other  such  as  Virgi! 
describes  the  ghost  or  soul  of  Anehises. 

•  Eccl  iii.  19.  t  Eccl.  iii.21. 

§  Ch.  xxiv  37- 
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Ter  conatus  ibi  coHo  dare  brachia  circum, 
Ter  frustrn  comprensa  miinus  eff'u^it  imago, 
Par  levilnis  ventis  voUicrique  siinillima  somnof . 

I  would  not  be  thought  hereby  to  say,  that  spirit  never  does  signify 
a  purely  immaterial  substance.  Iti  that  sense  the  scripture,  I  ta!<e  it, 
6pt!aks,  when  it  says  God  is  a  spirit;  and  in  that  sense  I  have  used  it; 
and  in  that  sense  I  have  proved  from  my  principles  tiiat  there  is  a 
spiritiiJ  substance,  and  I  am  certain  that  there  is  a  spiritual  im- 
material substance:  wliich  is,  I  humbly  conceive,  a  direct  answer 
to  your  lordsJiip's  question  in  the  beginning  of  this  argument,  viz  — 
How  we  come  to  be  certain  that  there  are  spiritual  substances,  suppos- 
ing this  principle  to  be  true,  that  the  simple  ideas  by  sensation  and  re- 
flection are  the  sole  matter  and  foundation  of  all  our  reasoning?  But 
this  hinders  not,  but  that  if  God,  that  infinite,  omnipotent,  and  per* 
fectly  immaterial  Spirit,  should  please  to  give  to  a  system  of  very  sub- 
tile matter,  sense  and  motion,  it  might  with  propriety  of  speech  be 
called  spirit,  though  materiality  were  not  excluded  out  of  its  complex 
idea.  Your  lordship  proceeds.  It  is  said  indeed  elsewherejj,  that  it  is 
repugnant  to  the  idea  of  senseless  matter,  that  it  should  put  into  it- 
self sense,  perception,  and  knowledge.  But  this  doth  not  reach  the 
present  case:  which  is  not  what  matter  can  do  of  itself,  but  what 
matter  prepared  bv  an  omnipotent  hand  can  do.  And  what  certainty 
can  we  have  that  he  hath  not  done  it?  We  can  have  none  from  the 
ideas,  for  those  are  given  up  in  this  case,  and  consequently  we  can 
have  no  certainty,  upon  these  principles,  whether  we  have  any  spiritual 
substance  within  us  or  not. 

Your  lordship  in  this  paragraph  proves,  that,  from  what  I  say,  we 
can  have  no  certainty  whether  we  have  any  spiritual  substance  in  us 
or  not.  If  by  spiritual  substance  your  lordship  means  an  immaterial 
substance  in  us,  as  you  speak,  I  grant  what  your  lordship  says  is  true, 
that  it  caanot  upon  these  principles  be  demonstrated.  But  I  must 
crave  leave  to  say  at  the  same  time,  that  upon  these  principles  it  caa 
be  proved,  to  the  highest  degree  of  probability.  If  by  spiritual  sub- 
stance your  lordship  means  a  thinking  substance,  I  must  dissent  from 
your  lordship,  and  say,  that  we  can  have  a  certainty,  upon  my  princi- 
ples, that  there  is  a  spiritual  substance  in  us.  In  short,  my  lord,  upon 
my  principles,  i.  e.  from  the  idea  of  thinking,  we  can  have  a  certainty 
that  there  is  a  thinking  substance  in  us;  from  hence  we  have  a  cer- 
tainty that  there  is  an  eternal  thinking  substance.  This  thinking  sub- 
stance, which  has  been  from  eternity,  I  have  proved  to  be  immaterial. 
This  eternal,  immmaterial,  thinking  substance,  has  put  into  us  a  think- 
ing substance,  which,  whether  it  be  a  material  or  immaterial  substance, 
cannot  be  infallibly  demonstrated  from  our  ideas :  though  from  them  it 
may  be  proved,  that  it  is  to  the  highest  degree  probable  that  it  is  im- 
material 

Again,  the  bishop  of  Worcester  undertakes  to  prove  from  Mr.  Locke's 
principles,  that  we  may  be  certain,  "  That  the  first  eternal  thinking 
"  Bei'ig,  or  omnipotent  Spirit  cannot,  if  he  would,  give  to  certain 
"  systems  of  created  sensible  matter,  put  together  as  he  sees  fit,  some 
'*  degrees  of  sense,  perception  and  thought." 

To  which  Mr.  Locke  has  made  the  following  answer  ia  his  third 
letter 

Your  first  argument  I  take  to  be  this  ;    that  according  to  me,  th« 

f  Lib,  VI.  1!  B.  4.  C.  10.  §,  6. 
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knowledge  we  have  being  by  our  ideas,  and  our  idea  of  matter  in  f;ene- 
ral  being  a  solid  substance,  and  our  idea  of  body  a  solid  extended  figur- 
ed substance;  if  I  admit  matter  to  be  capable  of  tbiiikinf;,  I  confound 
the  idea  of  matter  with  the  idea  of  a  spirit:  to  which  I  answer.  No; 
no  more  than  I  confound  the  idea  of  matter  with  the  idea  of  an  liorse, 
when  I  say  that  matter  in  general  is  a  solid  extended  substance  j  and 
that  an  horse  is  a  material  animal,  or  an  extended  solid  substance  with 
sense  and  spontaneous  motion. 

The  idea  of  matter  is  an  extended  solid  substance  ;  wherever  there 
is  such  a  substance,  there  is  matter;  and  the  essence  of  matter,  what- 
ever other  qualities,  not  contained  in  that  essence,  it  shall  please  Got! 
to  snpperadd  to  it.  For  example,  God  creates  an  extended  solid  sub- 
stance, without  the  supperadding  any  thing  else  to  it,  and  so  we  may 
consider  it  at  rest :  to  some  parts  of  it  he  snpperadds  motion,  but  it 
has  still  the  essence  of  matter:  other  parts  of  it  he  frames  into  plants, 
■with  all  the  excellencies  of  vegetation,  life,  and  beaury,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  a  rose  or  peach  tree,  &c.  above  the  essence  of  uiatter,  in 
general,  but  it  is  still  but  matter:  to  other  parts  he  uddi  sense  and 
spontaneous  motion,  and  those  other  properties  that  are  to  be  found 
in  an  elephant.  Hitherto  it  is  not  doubted  but  the  power  of  God  may 
go,  and  that  the  properties  of  a  rose,  a  peach  or  an  elephant,  superadd- 
ed to  matter,  change  not  the  properties  of  matter;  but  matter  is  ia 
these  things  matter  still.  But  if  one  venture  to  go  one  step  farther  and 
eay,  God  may  give  to  matter  thought,  reason,  and  volition,  as  well  as 
sense  and  spontaneous  motion,  there  are  men  ready  presently  to  limit 
the  power  of  tlie  omnipotent  Creator,  and  tell  us  he  cannot  do  it;  be- 
cause it  destroys  the  essence,  or  changes  the  essential  properties  of 
matter.  To  make  good  which  assertion,  they  have  no  more  to  say, 
but  that  thought  and  reason  are  not  included  in  the  essence  of  matter. 
I  grant  it;  but  whatever  excellency,  not  contained  in  its  essence,  be 
superadded  to  matter,  it  does  not  destroy  the  essence  of  matter,  if 
it  leaves  it  an  extended  solid  substance:  wherever  that  is,  there  is  the 
essence  of  matter :  and  if  every  thing  of  greater  perfection,  supperadded 
to  such  a  substance,  destroys  the  essence  of  matter,  what  will  become 
of  the  essence  of  matter  in  a  plant  or  an  animal,  whose  properties  far 
exceed  those  of  a  mere  extended  solid  substance? 

But  it  is  farther  urged,  that  we  cannot  conceive  how  matter  can 
think.  I  grant  it :  but  to  argue  from  thence,  that  God  therefore  cannot 
give  to  matter  a  faculty  of  thinking,  is  to  say  God's  onuiipotency  is 
limited  to  a  narrow  compass,  because  man's  understanding  is  so;  and 
brings  uown  God's  infinite  power  to  the  size  of  our  capacities  If  God 
can  give  no  power  to  any  parts  of  matter,  but  what  men  can  account 
for  from  the  essence  of  matter  in  general ;  if  all  such  qualities  and  pro- 
perties must  destroy  the  essence,  or  change  the  essential  properties  of 
matter  which  are  to  our  conceptions  above  it,  and  we  cannot  conceive 
to  be  the  natural  consequence  of  that  essence  ;  it  is  plain,  that  the 
essence  of  matter  is  destroyed,  and  its  essential  properties  changed,  in 
most  of  the  sensible  parts  of  this  our  tystem.  For  it  is  visible,  that  all 
the  planets  have  revolutions  about  certain  remote  centres,  which  I 
would  have  any  one  explain,  or  make  conceivable  by  the  bare  essence, 
or  natural  [lowers  depending  on  the  essence  of  matter  in  general,  with- 
out  something  added  to  that  csssence,  which  we  cannot  conceive;  for 
the  moving  of  niiitter  in  a  crooked  line,  or  the  attraction  of  matter  by 
matter,  is  all  thnt  can  be  said  in  the  case;  either  of  which  it  is  above 
our  reach  to  derive  from  the  essence  of  matter  or  body  in   general, 
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thouijh  one  of  these  two  must  uiiavoiJably  be  allowed  to  be  superadded 
in  th?s  instance  to  the  edsence  of  matter  in  general.  The  omnipotent 
Creator  advised  not  with  us  in  the  making  of  the  world,  and  his  ways 
are  not  the  less  excellent,  becau-^e  they  are  past  finding  out. 

1.1  the  next  |)lace,  the  vegetable  part  of  the  creation  is  not  doubted 
to  be  wholly  material;  and  yet  he  that  will  look  into  it,  will  observe 
excellencies  and  operations  in  this  part  of  matter,  which  he  will  not 
find  contained  in  the  essence  of  matter  in  general,  nor  be  able  to  con- 
ceive how  they  can  be  produced  by  it.  And  will  he  therefore  say,  that 
the  essence  of  matter  is  destroyed  in  them,  because  they  have  proper- 
ties and  operations  not  contained  in  the  essential  properties  of  matter 
as  matter,  nor  explicable  by  the  essence  of  matter  in  general  ? 

Let  us  advance  one  step  farther,  and  we  shall  in  the  animal  world 
meet  with  yet  greater  perfections  and  properties,  no  ways  explicable 
by  the  essence  of  matter  in  general  If  the  omnipotent  Creator  had 
not  superadded  to  the  earth,  which  prod^iced  the  irrational  animals, 
qualities  far  surpassing  those  of  the  dull  dead  earth,  out  of  which  they 
were  made,  life,  sense,  and  spontaneous  motion,  nobler  qualities  than 
were  before  in  it,  it  had  still  remained  rude  senseless  matter ;  and  if 
to  the  individuals  of  each  species  he  had  not  superadded  a  power  of 
propagation,  the  species  had  perished  with  those  individuals:  but 
by  these  essences  or  properties  of  each  species,  superadded  to  the 
matter  which  they  were  made  of,  the  essence  or  properties  of  matter 
in  general  were  not  destroyed  or  changed,  any  more  than  any  thing 
that  was  in  the  individuals  before  was  destroyed  or  changed  by  the 
power  of  generation,  superadded  to  them  by  the  first  benediction  of 
the  Almit;hty 

In  all  such  cases,  the  superinducement  of  greater  perfections  and 
nobler  qualities  destroys  nothing  of  the  essence  or  perfections  that  were 
there  before ;  unless  there  can  be  showed  a  manifest  repugnancy  be- 
tween them:  but  all  the  proof  offered  for  that,  is  only,  that  we  cannot 
conceive  ho>v  matter,  without  such  superadded  perfections,  can  pro- 
duce such  effects ;  which  is,  in  truth,  no  more  than  to  say,  matter  in 
general,  or  every  part  of  matter,  as  matter,  has  them  not ;  but  is  no 
reason  to  prove,  that  God,  if  he  pleases,  cannot  superadd  them  to  some 
parts  of  matter,  unless  it  can  be  proved  to  be  a  contradiction,  that 
God  should  give  to  some  parts  of  matter  qualities  and  perfections, 
which  matter  in  general  has  not;  though  we  cannot  conceive  how 
maiter  is  invested  with  them,  or  how  it  operates  by  virtue  of  those 
new  endownjenis;  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  we  cannot,  whilst  we 
limit  all  its  operations  to  those  qualities  it  had  before,  and  would  ex- 
plain them  by  the  known  properties  of  matter  in  general,  without  any 
^nch  induced  perfections  For,  if  this  be  a  right  rule  of  reasoning,  to 
deny  a  thing  to  be,  because  we  cannot  conceive  the  manner  how  it 
conies  to  be,  I  ihall  desire  them  who  use  it  to  stick  to  this  rule,  and 
see  what  work  it  will  ni-ike  both  in  divinity  as  well  as  philosophy:  and 
whether  they  can  advance  any  thing  more  in  favour  of  scepticism. 

For  to  keep  within  the  pre5.ent  subject  of  the  power  of  thinking  and 
*<!f  motion,  bestowed  by  omnipotent  power  in  some  parts  of  matter : 
thu  objection  to  this  is,  I  cannot  conceive  how  matter  should  think. 
What  is  the  consequence  ?  Ergo,  God  cannot  give  it  a  power  to  think. 
Let  this  stand  for  a  good  reason,  and  then  proceed  in  other  cases  by 
the  same.  You  cannot  conceive  how  matter  can  attract  m.itter  at  any 
^ii^tance,  much  less  at  the  distance  of  1,000,000  miles;  ergo,  God 
VOL.  II.  K 
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cannot  give  it  such  a  power  ;  you  cannot  conceive  how  matter  should 
feel,  or  move  itsf'lf,  or  affect  an  immaterial  being,  or  be  moved  by  it  j 
ergo,  God  cannot  give  it  such  powers:  which  is  in  effect  to  deny  gra- 
vity, and  the  revolution  of  the  planets  about  thi  sun;  to  make  brutes 
mere  machines,  without  sense  or  spontaneous  motion ;  and  to  allow 
man  neither  sense  nor  voluntary  motion. 

Let  us  apply  this  rule  one  degree  farther.  You  cannot  conceive 
hov/  an  extended  solid  substance  should  think,  therefore  God  cannot 
make  it  think  :  can  you  conceive  how  your  own  soul,  or  any  substance, 
thinks  ?  Yuu  find  indeed  that  you  do  think,  and  so  do  I ;  but  I  want 
to  be  told  how  the  action  of  thinking  is  performed:  this,  I  confess,  is 
bevond  my  conception  ;  and  I  would  be  glad  any  one  who  conceives 
it,  would  explain  it  to  me.  God,  I  find,  has  given  me  this  faculty  j 
and  since  I  cannot  but  be  convinced  of  his  power  in  this  instance, 
which  though  I  evf  ry  moment  experiment  in  myself,  yet  I  cannot  con- 
ceive the  manner  of;  what  would  it  be  less  than  an  insolent  absurdity, 
to  deny  his  power  in  other  like  cases,  only  for  this  reason,  because  I 
cannot  conceive  the  manner  how  ? 

To  explain  this  matter  a  little  farther:  God  has  created  a  substance j 
let  it  be,  for  example,  a  silid  extended  substance.     Is  God  bound  to 
give  it,    besides  being,  a  power  of  action  ?   that,   I  think,  nobody  will 
say:    he  therefore  may  leave  it  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  and  it  will  be 
nevertheless   a   substance,   for  action  is  not   necessary  to  the  being  of 
any  substance  that   God  does  create      God  has  likewise  created  and 
made  to  exist,  de  novo,  an  immaterial  substance,  which  will  not  lose 
its  being  of  a  substance,  though  God  should  bestow  on  it  nothing  more 
but  this  bare  being,    without  giving  it  any  activity  at  all.     Here  are 
now  two  distinct  substances,   the  one  material,   the  other  immaterial, 
both  in  a  state  of  perfect  iractivity      Now  1  ask,  what  power  God  can 
give  to  one  of  thise  substances  (si>ppoiing  them  to  retain  the  same 
distinct  natures  that  they  had  as  substances  in  their  state  of  inactivity) 
which  he  cannot  give  to  the  other?  In  that  state,  it  is  plain,  neither  of 
them  thinks  :    for  thinking  being  an  action,  it  cannot  be  denied,   that 
God  can  put  an  end  to  any  action  of  any  created  substance,   without 
annihilating  of  the  substance  whereof  it  is  an  action;  and  if  it  be  so,  he 
can  also  create  or  give  existence  to  such  a  substance,    without  giving 
that  substance  any  action  at  all.     By  the  sime  reason  it  is  plain,  that 
neither  <'>f  them  can  move  itself:  now  I  would  ask,   why  Omnipotency 
cannot  yive  to* either  of  thii'se  substmces,    which  are  equally  in  a  state 
of  perfect  inactivity,   the  same  power  that  it  can  give  to  the  other?  Let 
it  be,  for  example,  that  of  spontaneous  or  self  motion,  which  is  a  power 
that  it  is  supposed  God  can  give  to  an  unsohd  substance,   but  denied 
that  he  can  give  to  solid  substance 

If  it  be  asked,  why  they  limit  the  omnipotency  of  God,  in  reference 
to  the  one  rather  than  the  otlier  of  these  sulistasices  ?  all  that  can  be 
said  to  it  ir^,  that  they  cannot  conceive,  how  the  solid  substance  should 
ever  be  able  to  move  itself  And  as  little,  say  I,  are  they  able  tc"  con- 
ceive, how  a  created  unsolid  aiibstance  should  move  itself  But  there 
niay  be  something  in  an  imn)aterial  substance,  that  you  do  not  know. 
I  grant  i^ ;  and  in  a  material  one  too  :  for  exan>ple,  gravitation  of  mat- 
ter tow  r.rds  matter,  and  in  the  several  proportions  observable,  inevita- 
bly shows,  that  there  is  something  in  matter  that  we  do  not  under- 
stand, unless  we  can  conceive  self  motion  in  matter;  or  an  inexplicable 
and  inconceiv:?i)le attraction  in  matter,  at  immense,  almost  incompre- 
hensible distances:  it  must  therefore  be  confessed,  that  there  is  soaiethin; 
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ill  solid,  as  well  as  unsolid  substances,  that  we  do  not  unflerstand  But 
this  we  know,  that  they  may  each  of  them  have  their  distinct  beings,  with- 
out any  activity  superadded  to  them,  unless  you  will  deny,  that  God  can 
take  from  any  being  its  power  of  acting,  which  it  is  probable  will  be 
thoujiht  too  presumptuous  for  any  one  to  do;  and  I  sa\  i'  is  as  hard  to 
conceive  self  motion  in  a  created  immaterial .  as  in  a  material  being,  con- 
sider it  how  you  will:  and  therefore  this  is  no  reason  to  deny  omni- 
potency  to  be  able  to  aive  a  power  of  self  motion  to  a  mnterial  sub- 
stance, if  he  pleases,  as  well  as  to  an  immaterial ;  since  neither  of  them 
can  have  it  from  thep^selves,  nor  can  we  conceive  how  it  can  be  in  either 
of  them.  . 

The  same  is  vi-^ible  in  the  other  operation  of  thinking:  both  these 
substances  may  be  made,  and  exist  without  thought;  neither  of  them 
has,  or  can  have  the  power  of  thinking  from  itself;  God  mdy  give  it  to 
either  of  them,  arcording  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  omnipotency;  and 
in  which  ever  of  them  it  is,  it  is  equally  beyond  our  capacity  to  con- 
ceive, how  either  of  these  substances  thinks.  But  for  that  reason,  to 
deny  that  God,  who  had  power  enough  to  give  them  both  a  being  out 
of  nothing,  can  by  the  same  omnipotency.  give  them  what  other  powers 
and  perfections  he  pleases,  has  no  better  foundation  than  to  deny  his 
power  of  creation,  because  we  cannot  ctmceive  how  it  is  performed: 
and  there,  at  last,  this  way  of  reasoning  n)ust  terniinate 

That  omnipotency  cannot  make  a  substanc;'  to  be  solid  and  not  solid 
at  the  same  time.  I  think  with  due  reverence  we  may  say;  but  that  a 
solid  substance  may  not  have  qualities,  perfections,  and  powers,  which 
have  no  natural  or  visibly  necessary  connexion  with  solidity  and  exten- 
sion, is  too  much  for  us  (who  are  but  of  yesterday,  and  know  nothing) 
to  be  positive  in  If  God  cannot  join  thincs  together  by  connexions^ 
inconceivable  to  us,  we  must  deny  even  the  consistercy  and  being  of 
matter  itself;  since  every  particle  of  it  having  some  bulk,  has  its  parts 
connected  by  ways  inconceivable  to  us.  So  that  all  the  difficulties  that 
are  raised  against  the  thinking  of  matter,  from  our  ignorance,  or  narrow 
conceptions,  stand  not  at  all  in  the  way  of  the  power  of  God,  if  he 
pleases  to  ordain  it  so;  nor  prove  any  thing  against  his  having  actually 
endued  some  parcels  of  matter,  so  disposed  as  he  thinks  fit,  with  a  fa- 
culty of  thinking,  till  it  can  be  shown,  that  it  contains  a  contradiction 
to  suppose  it. 

Though  to  me  sensat'on  be  comprehended  under  thinking  in  gene- 
ral, yet,  in  the  foregoing  discourse,  I  have  spoke  of  sense  in  brutes,  as 
distinct  from  thinking;  because  your  lordship,  as  I  remember,  speaks 
of  sense  in  brutes.  But  here  I  take  liberty  to  observe,  that  if  your 
lordship  allows  brutes  to  have  sensation,  it  will  follow,  either  that  God 
can  and  doth  give  to  some  parcels  of  matter  a  powtr  of  perception  and 
thinking;  or  that  all  animals  have  immaterial,  and  consequently,  ac- 
cording to  your  lordship,  immortal  souls,  as  well  as  men;  and  to  say 
that  fleas  and  mites,  &c.  have  immortal  souls  as  well  as  men,  will  pos- 
sibly be  looked  on  as  going  a  great  way  to  serve  an  hypothesis. 

I  have  been  pretty  large  in  making  this  matter  plain,  that  they  who 
are  so  forward  to  bestow  hard  censures  or  names  on  the  opinions  of 
those  who  differ  from  them,  may  consider  whether  sometimes  they  are 
not  more  due  to  their  own;  and  that  they  may  be  persuaded  a  little  to 
temper  that  heat,  which,  supposing  the  truth  m  their  current  opinions, 
gives  them  (as  the>  think)  a  right  to  lay  what  imputations  thfy  piease 
©n  those  who  would  fairly  exiinaine  the  grounds  they  stand  upon.     For 
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talking  with  a  supposition  and  insir.uations,  that  truth  and  knowlet^ge, 
nay,  and  religion  too,  stiind  and  fiill  with  their  systems,  is  at  hest  hue 
an  in)perious  way  of  hegging  the  question,  ami  assuming  to  thein>;elvses, 
under  the  pretence  ot  zea!  for  the  cause  of  God.  a  title  to  infallibility. 
It  is  very  becoming  that  men's  zeal  fur  truth  should  go  as  far  as  their 
proofs,  but  not  go  for  proofs  iheni'-elves.  He  that  attacks  received 
opinions  with  any  thing  but  fair  arguments,  may,  I  own,  be  justly  sus- 
pected not  to  mean  well,  nor  to  he  led  by  the  love  of  truth  ;  but  the 
same  may  be  said  of  him  too,  who  so  flefends  them.  An  error  is  not 
the  better  for  being  common,  nor  truth  the  wors^i  for  having  lain  ne- 
glected ;  and  if  it  were  i)ut  to  the  vote  any  v\  here  ni  the  world  I  doubt , 
as  things  are  managed,  whether  truth  would  have  the  majority,  at 
least  whilst  the  auth'rity  of  men,  and  not  the  examination  of  things, 
must  be  its  measure.  The  imputation  of  scepticism,  and  thc^e  broad 
insinuations  to  render  what  I  have  w  rit  suspected,  so  frequent,  as  if 
that  were  the  great  business  of  all  this  pains  you  have  been  at  about 
me,  has  made  me  say  thus  much,  my  lord,  rather  as  my  sense  of  the 
way  to  establish  truth  in  its  full  force  and  beauty,  than  that  I  think 
the  world  will  need  to  have  any  thin^'  said  to  it,  to  make  it  distinguish 
between  your  lordship's  and  my  design  in  writing,  which  therefore  I 
securely  leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader,  and  return  to  the  argu- 
ment in  hand. 

Wliat  ]  have  above  said,  I  fake  to  be  a  full  answer  to  all  that  your 
lordship  would  infer  from  my  idea  of  matter,  of  liberty,  of  identity,  and 
from  the  power  of  abstracting.  You  ask,  *  How  can  my  idea  of  liberty 
agree  with  the  idea  that  bodies  can  operate  only  by  motion  and  im- 
pulse? Ans.  By  the  omiiipotency  of  God.  who  can  make  all  things 
agroe,  that  involve  not  a  contradiction  It  is  true,  I  say,  "  f  1  hat 
bodies  operate  by  impulse,  and  nothing  else  "  And  so  I  thought  when 
I  writ  if,  and  can  yet  conceive  no  other  way  of  their  operation.  But 
I  am  since  convinced  by  the  judicious  Mr.  Newton's  incomparable 
book,  that  it  is  too  bold  a  presumption  to  limit  God's  power  in  this 
point  by  my  narrow  conceptions.  The  gravitation  of  matter  towards 
matter,  by  ways  unconceivabL-  to  me,  is  not  only  a  demonstration  that 
God  can,  if  he  pleases,  put  into  bodies  powers,  and  ways  of  operation, 
above  what  can  be  derived  from  our  idea  of  body,  or  can  be  explained 
by  what  we  know  of  matter,  but  also  an  unquestionable,  and  every 
VI here  visible  instance,  ihat  he  has  done  so.  And  therefore  in  the  next 
edition  of  my  b<  <ik.  I  will  tnke  care  to  have  that  passage  rectified. 

As  to  self  consciousness,  your  lordship  asks,  |  What  is  there  like 
self  consciousness  in  matter?  Nothing  at  all  in  natter  as  matter.  Rut 
that  Gol\  cannot  bestow  on  some  parcels  of  matter  a  power  of  think- 
ing, and  with  it  self  conrciousness,  will  never  be  proved  by  asking,  || 
How  is  it  possible  to  apprehend  that  mere  body  should  perceive  that 
it  doth  perceive  ?  The  weakness  of  our  apprehension  I  grant  in  the 
caoe:  I  confess  as  niuch  as  you  please,  that  we  cannot  conceive  how  a 
solid,  no,  nor  how  an  unsolid  created  substance  thinks;  but  this  weak. 
ness  of  our  apprehensions  reaches  not  the  power  of  God,  whose  weak- 
ness is  stronger  than  anv  thing  in  men. 

Your  ar<;unient  from  abstraction  we  have  in  this  question,  1  If  it 
may  he  in  the  power  of  matter  to  think,  bow  comes  it  to  be  so  impos- 
sible for  such  organized  bodies  as  the  brutes  have,  to  enlarge  their  ideas 

*  1st  Ans.    t  Essay,  B.  2.  Cb.  8-  ^.11.     t  1^*  Ans.     1|  Ibid.    %  Ibid. 
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by  abstraction  ?  Answ.  This  seems  to  suppose,  that  I  place  thinkinj^ 
within  the  natural  power  ot"  matter.  If  that  be  your  meaning,  my  lord, 
I  never  say,  nor  suppose,  that  all  matter  has  n-turaliy  i-.i  it  a  faculty 
of  thiniiing,  hut  the  direct  coiitrarv  But  if  you  mean  that  certain 
parcels  of  matter,  ordered  hy  the  Divine  powrr,  as  seems  fit  to  him, 
may  he  made  capable  of  receiving  from  his  omni()otency  the  faculty  of 
thi\iking  ;  that,  indeed,  I  say  ;  anil  tnat  being  grafted,  the  answer  to 
your  question  is  easy;  since,  if  Omnipoteiicv  can  give  thought  to  any 
solid  substance,  it  is  not  hard  to  conceive,  that  God  may  eive  that  fa- 
cuity  in  a  higher  or  lower  degree,  as  it  pitases  him,  who  kno>As  what 
disposition  of  the  subject  is  suited  to  such  a  particular  way  or  degree 
of  thinking. 

Another  argument  to  prove,  that  God  cannot  endue  any  parcel  of 
matter  with  the  faculty  of  thinking,  is  taken  from  those  words  of  mine, 
*  where  I  show,  hy  what  con  .exion  of  ideas  we  may  come  to  know 
that  God  is  an  immaterial  substance.  They  are  these,  "  The  idea  of 
"  an  eternal  actual  knowing  being,  with  the  idea  of  immateriality,  by 
"  the  intervention  of  the  idea  of  matter,  and  of  its  actual  division,  di- 
"  visibility,  and  want  of  perception,"  &c.  From  whence  your  lord- 
ship thus  argues,  f  Here  the  want  of  perception  is  owned  to  be  so  es-,a 
sential  to  matter,  that  God  is  therefore  concluded  to  be  immaterial.  • 
Answ.  Perception  Tind  knowledge  in  that  one  eternal  Being,  where  it 
has  its  source,  it  ii  visible  must  be  essentially  inseparable  from  it; 
therefore  the  actual  want  of  perception  in  so  great  a  part  of  the  partii-^ 
cular  parcels  of  matter,  is  a  demonstration,  that  the  first  Being,  from'^c 
whom  perception  and  knowledge  are  inseparable,  is  not  matter:  how  q 
far  this  makes  the  want  of  percenlion  an  essential  property  of  matter,,- 
I  will  not  dispute;  it  suffices  that  it  shows,  that  perception  is  not  an 
essential  property  of  matter;  and  therefore  matter  cannot  be  that  eter- 
nal original  being  to  which  perception  and  knowledge  are  essential.  I 
Matter,  I  say,  naturally  is  without  perception:  ergo,  says  your  lord*n'^ 
ship,  want  of  perception  is  an  essential  property  of  matter,  and  God 
does  not  change  the  essential  properties  of  things,  their  nature  remain- 
ing :  From  whence  you  infer,  that  God  cannot  bestow  on  any  parcel 
of  matter  (the  nature  of  matter  remaining)  a  faculty  of  thinking.  If 
the  rules  of  logic,  since  my  days,  be  not  charged,  I  may  safely  deny 
this  consequence.  For  an  argument  that  runs  thus,  God  does  not;  er- 
go, he  cannot,  I  was  taught  when  I  first  came  to  the  university,  would 
not  hold.  For  I  never  said  God  did;  but,  ^  "  That  I  see  no  contra- 
"  diction  in  it,  that  he  should,  if  he  pleased,  give  to  some  systems  of 
"  senseless  matter  a  faculty  of  thinking;'  and  I  know  nobody  before 
Des  Cartes,  that  ever  pretended  to  show  that  there  was  any  contradic- 
tion in  it.  So  that  at  worst,  my  not  being  able  to  see  in  matter  any 
such  incapacity  as  makes  it  impossible  for  Omnipotency  to  bestow  on 
it  a  faculty  of  thinking,  makes  me  opposite  only  to  the  Cartesians.  For, 
as  far  as  I  have  seen  or  heard,  the  fathers  of  the  Christian  church  never 
pretended  to  demonstrate  that  matter  was  incapable  to  receive  a  power 
of  sensation,  perception  and  thinking,  from  the  hand  of  the  Omnipo- 
tent Creator.  Let  us  therefore,  if  you  please,  suppose  the  for.m  of 
your  argumentation  right,  and  that  yo\ir  lordship  means,  God  cannot: 
and  then,  if  your  argument  be  good,  it  proves,  that  God  could  not  give 
to  Balaam's  ass  a  power  to  speak  to  his  master  as  he  did;  for  the  want 
of  rational  discourse  being  natural  to  that  species,  it  is  but  for  your 
*  !st  Letter.  f   1st  Ans.  ^  B.  4.  C.  3.§.  5. 
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lordship  to  call  it  an  essential  prnperty,  and  then  God  cannot  change 
the  essential  propeities  of  thii  gs,  their  nature  remaining:  whereby 
it  is  proved,  that  God  cannot  with  all  his  omnipotency,  give  to  an  a&s 
a  power  to  speak  as  B^laan^'s  did. 

You  say,*  my  lord.  You  do  not  set  bounds  to  God's  omnipotency : 
for  l)e  may  if  he  please,  ch  mge  a  body  into  an  immaterial  substance, 
i.  e.  take  away  from  a  substance  the  solidity  which  it  had  before,  and 
which  made  it  matter,  and  then  give  it  a  faculty  of  thinking,  which  it 
had  not  before,  and  which  makes  it  a  spirit,  the  same  siil)stance  re- 
maining,'. For  if  the  substance  remains  not,  body  is  not  changed  into 
an  in-.niaterial  substance,  but  the  solid  substance,  and  all  belonging  to 
it,  is  annihilated,  and  an  immaterial  substance  created,  which  is  not 
a  change  of  one  thing  into  another,  but  the  destroying  of  one,  and 
making  another  de  novo  In  this  change  therefore  of  a  body  or  ma- 
terial substance  into  an  immaterial,  let  us  observe  these  distinct  con- 
siderations 

First,  you  say,  God  may,  if  he  pleases,  take  away  from  a  solid  sub- 
stance solidity,  which  is  that  which  makes  it  a  material  substance  or 
body  ;  and  may  make  it  an  immaterial  substance,  i.  e.  a  substance 
without  solidity.  But  this  privation  of  one  quality  gives  it  not  another; 
the  bare  taking  away  a  lower  or  less  noble  quality  does  not  give  it  an 
higher  or  nobler  ;  that  must  be  the  gift  of  God.  For  the  bare  priva- 
tion of  one,  and  a  meaner  quality,  cannot  be  the  position  of  an  high- 
er and  better;  unless  any  one  will  say,  that  cogitation,  or  the  power 
ofihisiking,  results  from  the  nature  of  subitance  itself:  which  if  it 
do,  then  wherever  there  is  substance,  there  must  be  cogitation,  or 
a  power  of  thinking.  Here  then,  upon  your  lordship's  own  principles, 
is  an  immaterial  substance  without  the  faculty  of  thinking. 

in  the  next  place,  you  will  not  deny,  but  God  may  give  to  this  sub- 
stance, thus  deprived  of  solidity,  a  faculty  of  thinking;  for  you  sup- 
pose it  made  capable  of  that,  by  being  made  immaterial;  whereby  you 
allow,  toat  the  same  numerical  substance  may  be  sometimes  wholly 
incogiK-iive,  or  without  a  power  of  thinking,  and  at  other  times,  per* 
fectiy  cogitative,  or  endued  with  a  power  of  thinking. 

Further,  you  will  not  deny,  but  God  can  give  it  solidity  and  make 
it  material  again.  For,  I  conclude,  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  God 
ran  make  it  again  what  it  was  before.  Now  I  crave  leave  to  ask  your 
loriKhip,  why  God,  having  given  to  this  substance  the  faculty  ofthink- 
im.'  after  solidity  was  taken  from  it,  cannot  restore  to  it  solidity  again, 
without  taking  away  the  faculty  of  thinking?  when  you  have  resolved 
this,  my  lord,  you  will  have  proved  it  impossible  for  God's  omnipo- 
tence to  give  a  solid  substance  a  faculty  of  thii  king;  but  till  then,  not 
having  proved  it  impossible,  and  yet  denying  that  God  can  do  it,  is  to 
deny  that  he  can  do  what  is  in  itself  possd)le ;  which,  as  I  humbly  con- 
ceive, is  visibly  to  set  bounds  to  God's  omnipotency,  though  you  say 
here*  you  do  not  set  hounds  to  God's  omnipotency. 

If  I  should  imitate  your  icrdship's  way  of  writing,  I  should  not  omit 
to  bring  in  Epicurus  here,  and  take  notice  that  this  was  his  way,  Deum 
verbis (ionere.  re  tollere:  and  then  add, that  I  amcertainyou  do  not  think 
he  promoted  the  gre;it  ends  of  religion  and  morality.  For  it  is  with 
such  canilid  and  kind  insinuations  as  these,  that  you  bring  in  botb  f 
Hobbesand  |i  Spinosainto  your  discourse  hereabout  God's  being  able, 
if  he  please,  to  give  to  some  parcels  of  matter,  ordered   as  he  thinks 

*  1st  Answer.  t  Ibid-  ||  Ibid.  §  Ibid, 
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fit,  a  faculty  of  thinking:  neitlier  of  those  authors  havina;,  as  appears 
by  an\  p.issagcs  you  I  ring  out  of  them,  saiJ  any  thing  to  this  question, 
nor  naving,  as  it  seen7s,  any  other  business  here,  but  by  their  names 
skilfully  to  give  tiiat  character  to  my  book,  with  which  you  would  re- 
vomniendit  to  the  world 

I  pretend  not  to  inquire  what  measure  of  zeal,  nor  for  what,  guides 
your  lordship's  pen  in  such  a  way  of  writing,  as  yours  has  ail  along 
been  with  me :  only  I  cannot  but  consider,  what  reputation  it  would 
give  to  the  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  if  they  should  think 
truth  required,  or  religion  allowed  them  to  imitate  such  patterns.  But 
God  be  thanked,  there  be  those  amongst  them,  who  do  not  admire 
such  ways  of  managing  the  cau^e  of  truth  or  religion  ;  they  being  sen- 
sible that  if  every  one,  who  believes  or  can  pretend  he  hath  truth  on 
his  side,  is  therel)y  aitthorizsti,  without  proof,  to  insinuate  whatever 
may  serve  to  prejudice  men's  minds  against  the  other  side,  there  will 
be  great  ravage  made  on  charity  and  practice,  without  any  gain  to 
truth  or  knowledge:  and  that  the  liberties  frequently  taken  by  dis- 
putants to  do  so,  may  have  been  the  cause  that  the  world  in  all  ages 
has  received  so  tnuch  harm  and  so  little  advantage  from  controversies 
in  religion. 

These  are  the  arguments  which  your  lordship  has  brought  to  con- 
fute one  saying  in  my  book,  by  other  passages  in  it ,  which  therefore 
being  all  but  argumenta  ad  horninem,  if  they  did  prove  what  they  do 
not,  are  of  no  other  use,  than  to  gain  a  victory  over  me:  a  thing  rae- 
thinks,  so  much  beneath  your  lordship,  that  it  does  not  deserve  one 
of  your  pages  The  question  is,  whether  God  can,  if  he  pleases,  be- 
stow on  any  parcel  of  matter,  ordered  as  he  thitjks  fit,  a  faculty  of 
perception  and  thinking.  You  say,  f  you  look  upon  a  iT)istake  herein 
to  be  of  dangerous  consequence,  as  to  the  great  ends  of  religion  and 
morality.  If  this  be  so,  my  lord,  I  think  one  may  well  wondrr,  why 
your  lordship  has  brought  no  arguments  to  establish  the  truth  itself 
which  you  look  on  to  be  of  such  dangerous  consequence  to  be  mintaken 
in ;  but  have  spent  so  many  pages  only  in  a  personal  matter,  in  endea- 
vouring to  show,  that  I  had  inconsistencies  in  my  book;  which  if  any 
such  thing  had  been  showed,  the  question  would  be  still  as  far  froirj 
being  decided,  and  the  danger  of  mistaking  about  it  as  little  prevented, 
as  if  nothing  of  all  this  had  been  said.  If  therefore  your  lordship's 
care  of  the  great  ends  of  religion  and  morality  have  made  you  think  it 
necessary  to  clear  this  question,  the  world  has  reason  to  conclude  there 
is  little  to  be  said  against  that  proposition  which  is  to  be  found  in  my 
book,  concerning  the  possibility,  that  some  parcels  of  matter  might  be 
so  ordered  by  Omnipotence,  as  to  be  endued  with  a  faculty  of  thinking, 
if  God  so  pleased;  since  your  lordship's  concern  for  the  j)romoting 
the  great  ends  of  religion  and  muralny,  has  not  enabled  you  to  produce 
one  argument  against  a  proposition  that  you  think  of  so  dangerous 
consequence  to  them. 

And  here  I  crave  leave  to  oberve,  that  though  in  your  title  page  you 
promise  to  prove,  that  my  notion  of  ideas  is  inconsistent  with  it-elf, 
(which  if  it  were,  it  could  har'llybe  proved  tube  inconsistent  with  any 
thing  else)  and  with  the  articles  of  the  christian  faith  ;  yet  your  at- 
teiDpta  uU  along  have  been  to  prove  me,  in  some  passages  ot  my  book, 
inconsistent  with  myself,  \vithout  having  shown  any  proposition  in  nay 
book  inconsistent  with  any  article  of  the  christian  faith. 

■V  Ibid. 
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I  think  your  lordship  has  indeed  made  use  of  one  argument  of  your 
own  :  bat  it  is  such  ar  one,  tliai  1  confess  1  do  not  see  how  it  is  apt 
much  to  promote  religion,  especially  the  christian  reliaion,  founded 
on  revelation-  I  shall  set  down  your  lordship's  words,  that  they 
uiav  be  considered:  you  say,*  that  you  are  of  ofjinion,  that  the  great 
ends  of  religion  and  morality  are  best  secured  by  the  proofs  of'the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  from  its  nature  and  pro|)ertie3  ;  and  which  you 
think  prove  it  immaterial  Your  lordship  does  not  question  whether 
God  can  give  immortality  to  a  material  substance;  but  you  say  it  takes 
oft"  very  much  from  the  evidence  of  inimortility,  if  it  de[)end  whollj' 
upon  God's  giving  that,  which  of  its  own  nature,  it  is  not  capable  of, 
&c.  So  likewise  you  say,  f  If  a  man  cannot  be  certain,  but  that  mat- 
ter may  think,  (as  I  aflirm)  then  what  becomes  of  the  soul's  imujale- 
liality  (and  consequently  immortality)  from  its  operatioijs?  But  for 
all  this,  say  I.  bis  assurance  of  faith  remains  on  its  own  basis.  N'ow 
you  appeal  to  any  man  of  sense,  whether  the  finding  the  uncertainty 
of  his  own  principles  which  he  went  upon,  in  point  of  reason,  doth 
not  weaken  the  credibility  of  these  fundamental  articles,  when  they 
are  considered  purely  as  matters  of  faith  ?  For  before,  there  was  a 
natural  credibility  in  them  on  account  of  reason  ;  but  by  going  on 
wrong  grounds  of  certainty,  all  that  is  lost,  and  instead  of  being  cer- 
tain, he  is  more  doubtful  than  ever.  And  if  the  evidence  of  faith  fall 
so  much  short  of  that  of  reason,  it  must  needs  have  less  effect  upon 
mens  minds,  when  the  subserviency  of  reason  is  taken  away;  as  it 
must  be  when  the  grounds  of  certainty  by  reasoji  are  vanished.  Is  it 
at  all  probable,  that  he  who  finJs  his  reason  deceive  him  in  such  fun- 
damental points,  shall  have  his  faith  stand  firm  and  unmoveable  oa 
the  account  of  revelation  ?  For  in  matters  of  revelation  there  must  be 
some  antecedent  principles  supposed,  before  wc  can  believe  any  thing 
on  the  account  of  it. 

More  to  the  same  purpose  we  have  some  pages  farther,  where,  from 
bome  of  my  words  your  lordship  says,  §  you  cannot  but  observe,  that 
we  have  no  certainty  u|)on  my  grounds,  that  self  consciousness  de- 
pends upon  an  individual  immaterial  substance,  and  consequently  that 
a  material  substance  may,  according  to  my  principles,  have  self-con- 
sciousness in  it;  at  least,  that  I  am  not  certain  of  the  contrary. — 
Whereupon  your  lordship  bids  me  consider,  whether  this  doth  not  a 
little  atfect  the  whole  article  of  the  r«jurrection.  What  does  all  this 
tend  to,  but  to  make  the  world  believe  that  I  have  lessened  the  credi- 
bility of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  resurrection,  by  saying  that 
though  it  be  most  highly  probaDle,  that  .he  sou!  is  immaterial,  yet  up- 
on my  principles  it  cannot  be  demonstrated  ;  because  it  is  not  impos- 
iible  to  God's  omnipotency,  if  he  pleases,  to  bestow  upon  some  parcels 
ut  mailer,  disposed  as  he  sees  fit.  a  faculty  of  thinking. 

This  your  accusation  of  my  lessening  the  credibility  of  these  articles 
of  faitli,  is  founded  on  this,  that  tKe  article  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  abates  of  its  credibility,  if  it  be  allowed,  that  its  immateriality 
(which  is  the  supposed  i  roof  from  reason  and  philosophy  of  it>  imr^ior- 
tality)  cannot  be  demonstrated  from  natural  reason:  which  rvouiM' nt 
of  your  lordship's  bottoms,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  on  this,  that  divine 
revelation  abaus  of  its  credibility  in  ail  those  articles  it  proposes,  pro- 
portionably  as  human  reason  fails  to  support  the  testin  oii\  ol  Goil  — 
And  all  that  3  .)ur  lordship  in  those  passages  has  said,  wlun  examined^ 
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will,  I  suppose,  be  found  to  import  thus  much,  viz  Does  God  propose 
any'thinj^  to  mankind  to  he  believed?  It  is  very  fi"  and  credible  tu  be 
believed^  if  reason  can  demonstrate  it  to  be  true.  But  if  human  reason 
come  short  in  tlie  case,  and  cannot  make  it  out,  its  credibility  is  there- 
by lessened  ;  which  is  in  effect  to  say,  that  the  veracity  of  God  is  not 
a  firm  »»nd  sure  foundation  of  faith  to  rely  upon,  without  Uie  concur- 
rent  testimony  of  reason;  i.  e.  with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  God  is  not 
to  be  believed  on  his  own  word,  unless  what  he  reveals  be  in  itself 
credible,  and  miijht  be  believed  without  him. 

If  tliis  be  a  way  to  promote  religion,  the  Christian  religion,  in  all  its 
articles,  I  am  not  sorry  that  it  is  not  a  way  to  be  found  in  any  of  my 
writings;  for  I  imagine  any  thiou;  like  this  would  (and  I  should  think 
deserved  to)  have  other  titles  than  bare  scepticism  bestowed  upon  it, 
and  would  have  raised  no  small  outcry  against  any  one,  who  is  not  to 
be  supposed  to  be  in  the  right  in  all  that  he  says,  and  so  may  securely 
gay  what  he  pleases.  Such  as  I,  the  profanum  vulgus,  who  take  too 
Hiuch  upon  us,  if  we  would  examine,  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
hearken  and  believe,  though  \\hat  he  said  should  subvert  the  very 
foundations  of  the  Christian  faith. 

What  I  have  above  observed,  is  so  visibly  contained  in  your  lord- 
ship's argument,  that  when  I  met  with  it  in  your  answer  to  my  first 
letter,  it  seemed  so  strange  for  a  man  of  your  lordf.hip's  character,  and 
in  a  dispute  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  that  I  could 
hardly  persuade  myself,  but  it  was  a  slip  of  your  pen  :  but  when  I 
found  it  in  your  second  letter  *  made  use  of  again,  and  seriously  en- 
larged as  an  argument  of  weight  to  be  insisted  upon,  I  was  convinced 
that  it  was  a  principle  that  you  heartily  embraced,  how  little  favourable 
soever  it  was  to  the  articles  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  particularly 
those  which  you  undertook  to  defend 

I  desire  ray  reader  to  peruse  the  passages  as  they  stand  in  your  letters 
themselves,  and  see  whether  what  you  say  in  them  does  not  amount  ta 
this  :  that  a  revelation  from  God  is  more  or  less  credible,  according  as 
it  has  a  stronger  or  weaker  confirmation  from  human  reason.     For 

1.  Your  lordship  says,  f  you  do  not  question  whether  God  can  give 
immortality  to  a  materinl  substance;  but  you  say  it  takes  ofFvery  much 
frona  the  evidence  of  immortality,  if  it  depends  wholly  upon  God'a 
giving  that,  which  of  its  own  nature,  it  is  not  capable  of. 

To  which  I  reply,  any  one's  not  being  able  to  demonstrate  the  soul 
to  be  immaterial,  takes  off  not  very  much,  nor  at  all,  from  the  evidence 
of  its  immortality,  if  God  has  revealed  that  it  shall  be  immortal ;  be- 
cause the  veracity  of  God  is  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  what  he 
has  revealed,  and  the  want  of  another  demonstration  of  a  proposition 
that  is  demonstratively  true,  takes  not  off  from  the  evidence  of  it. 
For  where  there  is  a  clear  demonstration,  there  is  as  much  evidence  as 
any  truth  can  have,  that  is  not  self  evident.  God  has  revealed  that 
the  souls  of  men  should  live  for  ever.  But,  says  your  lordship,  from 
this  evidence  it  takes  off  very  much,  if  it  depends  wholly  upon  God's 
giving  that,  which  of  its  own  nature  it  is  not  capable  of,  i.  e  The  re- 
velation and  testimony  of  God  loses  much  of  its  evidence,  if  this  de- 
pends wholly  upon  the  good  pleasure  of  God,  and  cannot  be  demon- 
stratively made  out  \<\  natural  reason,  that  the  soul  is  immaterial,  and 
conseiiucntiy  in  its  own  nature  immortal.     For  that  is  all  that  here  is 
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or  can  be  meant  by  these  words,  which  of  its  own  nature  it  is  not 
capable  of,  to  make  them  to  the  purpose.  For  the  whole  of  your 
lordship's  discourse  here,  is  to  prove,  that  the  soul  cannot  be  material, 
because  then  the  evitience  of  its  being  immortal  would  be  very  much 
lessened.  Which  is  to  say,  that  it  is  not  as  credible  upon  divine  reve- 
lation, that  a  material  substance  should  be  immortal,  as  an  immaterial; 
or  which  is  all  one,  that  God  is  not  erjually  to  be  believed,  when  he 
declares,  that  a  material  substance  shall  be  immortal,  as  when  he 
declares,  that  an  immaterial  shall  be  so;  because  the  immortality  of  a 
material  substance  cannot  be  demonsirated  from  natural  reason. 

Let  us  try  this  rule  of  your  lordship's  a  little  farther.  God  hatli 
revealed,  that  the  bodies  men  shall  have  after  the  resurrecuon,  as 
well  as  their  souls,  shall  live  to  eternity.  Does  your  lordship  believe 
the  eternal  life  of  the  one  of  these  more  than  of  the  other,  because  you 
think  you  can  prove  it  of  one  of  them  by  natural  reason,  and  of  the 
other  not?  Or  can  any  one,  who  admits  of  divine  revelation  in  the 
case,  doubt  of  one  of  them  more  than  the  other  ?  Or  think  this  propo- 
sition less  credible,  that  the  bodies  of  men,  after  the  resurrection,  shall 
live  for  ever  ;  than  this.  That  the  souls  of  men  shall,  after  the  resurrec- 
tion, live  for  ever  ?  For  that  he  must  do,  if  he  thinks  either  of  them  15 
less  credible  than  the  other.  If  this  be  so,  reason  is  to  be  consulted 
how  far  God  is  to  be  believed,  and  the  credit  of  divine  testimony  must 
receive  its  force  from  the  evidence  of  reason ;  which  is  evidently  to 
take  away  the  credibility  of  divine  revelation  in  all  supernatural  truths, 
ivherein  the  evidence  of  reason  fails.  And  how  much  such  a  principle 
as  this  tends  to  the  support  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  the  pro- 
moting the  Christian  religion,  I  shall  leave  it  to  your  lordship  to  con- 
sider. 

I  am  not  so  well  read  in  Hobbes  or  Spinosa,  as  to  be  able  to  say, 
what  were  their  opinions  in  this  matter.  But  possibly  there  be  those, 
who  will  think  your  lordship's  authority  of  more  use  to  them  in  the 
case,  than  those  justly  decried  names;  and  be  glad  to  find  your  lord- 
ship n  patron  of  the  oracles  of  reason,  so  little  to  the  advantage  of  the 
oracles  of  divine  revelation.  This  at  least,  I  think,  may  be  subjoined 
to  the  word.s  at  the  bottom  of  the  next  page,*  That  those  who  have 
gone  about  to  lessen  the  credibility  of  the  articles  of  faith,  which  evi- 
denily  they  do,  who  say  they  are  less  credible,  because  they  cannot  be 
made  out  demonstratively  by  natural  reason,  have  not  been  thought  to 
secure  several  of  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  especially  those  of 
the  trinity,  incarnation,  and  resurrection  of  the  body,  which  are  those 
upon  the  account  of  which  I  am  brought  by  your  lordship  into  this 
di.spute. 

I  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  your  lordship's  endeavours,  in 
the  following  words,  to  prove,  that  if  the  soul  be  not  an  immaterial 
substance,  it  can  be  nothing  but  life ;  your  very  first  words  visibly  con- 
futing all  that  you  allege  to  that  purpose,  they  are,  f  If  the  soul  be  a 
material  substance,  it  is  really  nothing  but  life;  which  is  to  say,  That 
if  the  soul  be  really  a  substance,  it  is  not  really  a  substance,  but  really 
nothing  else  but  an  affection  of  a  substance;  for  the  life,  whether  of  a 
material  or  inunaterial  substance,  is  not  the  substance  itself,  but  an 
affection  of  it. 

2.  You  say,  |  Although  we  think  the  separate  state  of  the  soul  after 
death,  is  siifficiently  revealed  in  the  scripture ;  yet  it  creates  a  great 
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difficulty  in  understanding  it,  if  the  soul  be  nothing  but  life,  or  a  mate- 
rial substance,  which  must  be  dissolved  when  life  is  ended.  For,  if 
the  soul  be  a  material  substance,  it  must  be  made  up,  as  others  are,  of 
the  cohesion  of  solid  and  separate  parts,  how  minute  and  invisible 
soever  they  be.  And  what  is  it  which  should  keep  them  together, 
when  life  is  gone  ?  So  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  give  an  account  how 
the  soul  should  be  capable  of  immortality,  unless  it  be  an  immaterial 
substance;  and  then  we  know  the  solution  and  texture  of  bodies  can- 
not reach  the  soul,  being  of  a  different  nature. 

Let  it  be  as  hard  a  matter  as  it  wiil>  to  give  an  account  what  it  is 
that  should  keep  the  parts  of  a  material  soul  tOi;ether,  after  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  body  ;  yet  it  will  bf  always  as  easy  to  give  an  account  of 
it,  as  to  give  an  account  what  it  is  that  shall  keep  togetlier  a  material 
and  immaterial  substance  And  yet  the  difficulty  that  there  is  to  give 
an  account  of  that,  I  hope,  does  not,  with  your  lordship,  weaken  the 
credibility  of  the  inseparable  union  of  soul  and  body  to  eternity  :  and  i 
persuade  myself,  that  the  men  of  sense,  to  whom  your  lordship  appeals 
in  the  case,  do  not  find  their  belief  of  this  fundamental  point  much 
weakened  by  that  difficulty  I  thought  heretofore  (and  by  your  lord- 
ship's permission  would  think  so  still)  that  the  union  of  the  parts  of 
matter,  one  with  another,  is  as  much  in  the  hands  of  God,  as  the  union 
of  a  material  and  immaterial  substance;  and  that  it  does  not  take  off 
very  much,  or  at  all,  from  the  evidence  of  immortality,  which  depends 
on  that  union,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  give  an  account  what  it  is 
that  should  keep  them  together:  though  its  depending  wholly  upon 
the  gift  and  good  pleasure  of  God,  where  the  manner  creates  great 
difficulty  in  the  understanding,  and  our  reason  cannot  discover  in  the 
nature  of  things  how  it  is,  be  that  which,  your  lordship  so  positively 
says,  lessens  the  credibility  of  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  resurreq- 
tion  and  immortality. 

But,  my  lord,  to  remove  this  objection  a  little,  and  to  show  of  how 
small  force  it  is  even  with  yourself;  give  me  leave  to  presume,  that 
your  lordship  as  firmly  believes  the  immortality  of  the  body  after  the 
resurrection,  as  any  other  article  of  faith  ;  if  so,  then  it  being  no  easy 
matter  to  give  an  account  what  it  is  that  shall  keep  together  the  parts 
of  a  material  soul,  to  one  that  believes  it  is  material,  can  no  more 
weaken  the  credibility  of  its  immortality,  than  the  like  difficulty  weak- 
ens the  credibility  of  the  immortality  of  the  body.  For,  when  your 
lordship  shall  find  it  an  easy  matter  to  give  an  account  what  it  is,  be- 
sides the  good  pleasure  of  God,  which  shall  keep  together  the  parts  of 
our  material  bodies  to  eternity,  or  even  soul  and  body,  I  doubt  not; 
but  any  one  who  shall  think  the  soul  materiai,  will  also  find  it  as  easy 
to  give  an  account  what  it  is  that  shall  keep  those  parts  of  cpatter  also 
together  to  eternity. 

Were  it  not  that  the  warmth  of  controversy  is  apt  to  make  men  so 
far  forget,  as  to  take  up  those  principles  themselves  (when  they  will 
serve  their  turn)  which  they  have  highly  condemned  in  others.  I  should 
wonder  to  find  your  lordship  to  argue,  that  because  it.  is  a  difficulty  to 
understand  what  shall  keep  together  the  minute  parts  of  a  material 
soul,  when  life  is  gone:  an  J  because  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  give  an 
account  how  the  soul  shall  be  capable  of  immortality,  unless  it  be  an 
immaterial  substance:  therefore  it  is  not  so  credible,  as  if  it  were  easy 
to  give  an  account  by  natural  reason,  how  it  could  be.  For  to  this  it 
i?  that  all  this  your  discourse  tends,  as  is  evident  by  what  is  already 
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set  down;  and  ^vill  be  more  fully  made  out  by  what  your  lordship  says 
in  other  places,  though  there  needs  no  such  proof,  since  it  would  all 
be  nothing  against  me  in  any  other  sense 

I  thought  y«ur  lordship  had  in  other  places  asserted,  and  insisted  on 
this  truth  that  no  (mri  of  divine  revelation  was  the  less  to  be  believed, 
because  the  thing  itself  created  great  difficulty  in  the  uiiderstimdiiig, 
srnd  the  manner  of  it  was  hard  t)  be  explained,  and  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to  give  an  account  how  it  was.  This,  as  I  take  it,  your  lord- 
ship condemned  in  others  as  a  very  unreasonable  principle,  and  such 
as  would  subvert  all  the  articles  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  were 
mere  ir.atters  of  faith,  as  I  think  it  will:  and  is  it  possible,  that  you 
should  make  use  of  it  here  yourself,  asjainst  the  article  of  life  and  im- 
mortality, that  Christ  hath  brougl-t  to  light  through  the  gospel,  antl 
neither  was,  nor  could  be  made  out  by  natural  reason  without  revela- 
tion ?  But  you  will  say,  you  speak  only  of  the  soul:  and  your  uords 
are,  That  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  give  an  account  how  the  soul  should 
be  capable  of  immortality,  unless  it  be  an  immaterial  substance.  I 
grant  it;  but  crave  leave  to  say,  that  there  is  not  any  one  of  those  difS- 
culties,  that  are  or  can  he  raised  about  the  manner  how  a  material 
soul  can  be  immortal,  which  do  not  as  well  reach  the  immortality  of 
the  body. 

But,  if  it  were  not  so,  I  am  sure  this  principle  of  your  lordship's 
would  reach  other  articles  of  faith,  wherein  our  natural  reason  finds  it 
not  so  easy  to  give  an  account  how  those  mysteries  are ;  and  which 
th"rt<ore,  according  to  your  principles,  must  be  less  credible  than 
other  articles,  that  creute  less  difficulty  to  the  understanding.  For 
your  lordship  says,  *  that  you  appeal  to  any  man  of  sense,  whether  to 
a  man,  vvho  thought  by  his  principles  he  could  from  natural  grounds 
demonstrate  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  finding  the  uncertainty  of 
those  principles  he  went  upon  in  point  of  reason,  i,  e.  the  finding  he 
could  not  certainly  prove  it  by  natural  reason,  doth  not  weaken  the 
credibility  of  that  fundamental  article,  when  it  is  considered  purely  as 
a  matter  of  faith  :  which,  in  effect,  I  humbly  conceive,  amounts  to 
this,  that  a  proposition  divinely  revealed,  that  cannot  be  proved  by 
natural  reason,  is  less  credible  than  one  that  can  :  which  seems  to  me 
to  come  very  little  short  of  this,  with  due  reverence  be  it  spoken,  that 
God  is  less  to  be  believed  when  he  affirms  a  proposition  that  cannot 
be  proved  by  natural  reason,  than  when  he  proposes  what  can  be 
proved  by  it  The  direct  contrary  to  which  is  my  opinion,  though 
you  endeavour  to  make  it  good  by  these  following  words;  f  If  the  evi- 
dence  of  faith  fall  too  much  short  of  that  reason  it  must  needs  have 
less  effect  upon  men's  minds,  when  the  subserviency  of  reason  is  taken 
away  ;  as  it  must  be  when  the  grounds  of  certainty  by  reason  are  van- 
ished. Is  it  at  all  probal)le,  that  tie  who  finds  his  reason  deceive  him 
in  such  iundaniental  points,  should  have  his  faith  stand  firm  and  un- 
nioveable  on  the  account  of  reveladon  ?  Than  which  I  think  there  are 
hardly  plainer  words  to  be  found  out  to  declare,  that  the  credibility  of 
God's  testimony  depends  on  the  natural  evidence  of  probability  of  tbe 
things  we  receive  from  revelation,  and  rises  and  falls  with  it;  and  that 
the  truths  of  God,  or  the  articles  of  mere  faith,  lose  so  much  of  their 
creiiibili'v  as  they  want  proof  from  reason  ;  which  if  true,  revelation 
may  come  to  have  no  credibility  at  all.     For  if,   in  this  present  case, 

*  2d  Ans.  f  Ibid. 
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the  credibility  ol  tl.is  [jroposiii'n,  the  souls  of  men  shall  live  for  ever, 
tevtaleu  ill  'he  scripiuie,  be  lessened  by  confessing  it  cannot  be  de- 
n.o.rsiraiiveiy  proved  (kmh  reascn  ;  thouijh  it  be  asserted  to  be  most 
highly  pi-..)b<d)le :  must  not.  by  the  same  rule,  its  credibility  dwindle 
away  to  nothing,  if  natural  reason  should  not  be  able  to  'iiake  it  out 
to  be  so  much  as  probable,  or  should  (dace  the  probability  from  natural 
)riiiciples  (^n  the  other  side?  For,  if  mere  want  of  demonstration 
es>ens  the  credibility  of  ariy  proposition  divinely  revealed,  must  not 
want  of  probabiihv  or  contrary  probability  from  natural  reason,  quite 
take  away  its  credibility  ?  H- re  at  last  it  must  end,  if  in  any  one  case 
the  veracity  of  God,  and  the  credibility  of  the  truths  we  receive  from 
biui  by  revelation,  be  subjected  to  the  verdicts  of  human  reason,  and 
be  allowed  to  reci  ive  aiiy  ac  ession  or  diminution  from  other  proofs, 
or  want  of  other  proots  jf  its  certainty  or  probability. 

If  this  be  your  lordship  s  way  to  promote  religion,  or  defend  its  arti« 
cle.-,  I  know  not  what  argument  the  greatest  enemies  of  it  could  use 
moir  eft'ectual  for  ihf  subversion  of  tho^e  you  have  undertaken  to  de- 
fend; this  being  to  resolve  all  revelation  periectly  and  purely  into  na- 
tural reason,  to  hound  its  credibility  by  that,  and  leave  no  room  for 
faith  in  other  things,  than  what  can  be  accounted  for  by  natural  reason 
without  revelati  )n. 

Yv>ur  lordsijij)  *  insists  it  uch  upon  it,  as  if  I  had  contradicted  what 
I  have  sdici  in  my  essay,  by  saying  f  that  upon  my  principles  it  cannot 
be  demonstrative!)  proved,  that  it  is  an  iiTimaterial  substance  in  us  that 
thinks,  however  probable  it  be  Be  that  will  be  at  the  pains  to  read 
that  c  lapter  of  mine,  anJ  consider  it,  will  find,  that  my  business  there 
was  to  show,  that  it  was  no  harder  to  conceive  an  immaterial  than  a 
niiilerial  substance;  and  that  from  the  ideas  of  thought,  and  a  povver 
oi  moving  ot  Matter,  which  we  experiencul  in  ourselves,  (ideis  origin- 
ally not  belonging  to  matter  as  matter)  there  was  no  more  difficulty  to 
conciuise  there  was  an  inmiaterial  substance  in  us,  than  that  we  had 
BQais^ria)  parts  These  ideas  of  thinking,  and  power  of  moving  of  mat- 
ter. I  in  another  place  showed,  did  demonstratively  lead  us  to  the  certaia 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  an  immaterial  thinking  being,  in  whom 
we  nave  the  idea  of  spirit  in  the  strictist  sense;  in  which  sense  I  also 
applied  it  to  the  soul,  in  the  23d  ch.of  my  Essay;  the  easily  conceiva- 
ble possibility,  nay  great  probability,  that  the  thinking  substance  in  us 
is  immaterial,  giving  me  sufficient  ground  for  it :  in  which  sense  1  shall 
think  1  may  safely  attribute  it  to  the  thinking  substance  in  us,  till  your 
lorJsnip  shall  have  better  proved  from  my  wtrds,  that  it  is  impossible 
it  should  be  immaterial.  For  I  only  say,  that  it  is  possble,  i.  e.  in- 
volves no  contradiction,  that  God  the  omnipotent  immaterial  spirit, 
should,  if  he  pleases,  give  to  some  parcels  of  matter  disposed  as  he 
thinks  fit,  a  power  of  thinking  and  moving:  which  parcels  of  matter, 
so  endued  with  a  power  of  thinking  and  motion,  might  properly  be 
called  spirits,  in  coniruiistiiiction  to  unthinking  matter.  In  all  which, 
I  presume,  there  is  no  luanner  of  contradiction, 

I  justified  my  use  uf  tlie  word  spirit,  in  that  sense,  from  the  autho* 
rities  of  Cioero  and  Virgil,  applying  the  Latin  word  spiritus,  from 
whence  t.pirit  is  derived,  to  the  soul  as  a  thinking  thing,  without  f.x- 
eluding  materiality  out  of  it.  To  vvhich  your  lordship  replies,  t  That 
Cicero,  iji  his  Tusculan  Questions,  suppo.ses  the  soul  not  to  e  a  finer 
sort  of  body,  but  of  a  different  nature  from  the  body That  he  calls 

*  1st  Answer.  f  B.  2.  C.  23,  i  1st  Answer. 
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the  body  the  prison  of  the  soul — And  says,  that  a  wise  man's  busi. 
ness  is  to  draw  off  his  soul  from  bis  body.  And  then  your  lordship 
concludes,  as  is  usual,  with  a  question,  Is  it  possible  now  to  think  so 
great  a  nian  looked  upon  the  soul  but  as  a  modification  of  the  body, 
which  must  be  at  an  end  with  life  ?  Ans.  No;  it  is  impossible  that  a 
man  of  so  good  sense  as  Tally,  when  he  uses  the  word  corpus  or  body 
for  the  gross  and  visible  parts  of  a  man,  which  he  acknowledges  to  be 
mortal,  should  look  on  the  soul  to  be  a  niodification  of  that  body;  in 
a  discourse  wherein  he  was  endeavouring  to  persuade  another,  that  it 
was  immortal.  It  is  to  be  acknowledged  that  truly  great  men,  such  as 
he  was,  are  not  wont  so  manifestly  to  contradict  themselves.  He  had 
therefore  no  thought  concerning  the  modification  of  the  body  of  a  man 
in  the  case :  he  was  not  such  a  trifler  as  to  examine,  whether  the  mo- 
dification of  the  body  of  a  man  was  immortal,  when  that  body  itself 
was  mortal :  and  therefore,  that  which  he  reports,  as  Dicaearchub's 
opinion,  he  dismisses  in  the  beginning  without  any  more  ado,  c.  11. 
But  Cicero's  was  a  direct,  plain,  and  sensible  inquiry,  viz.  What  the 
sou!  was?  to  see  whether  from  thence  he  could  discover  its  immortali- 
ty.  But  in  all  that  discourse  in  his  first  book  of  Tustulan  Questions, 
where  he  lays  out  so  mui  h  of  his  reading  and  reason,  there  is  not  one 
sylhibie  showing  the  least  thought  that  the  soul  was  an  immaterial  sub- 
stance; but  many  things  directly  to  the  contrary. 

Indeed,  (l.)  he  shuts  out  the  body,  taken  in  the  senses  he  uses 
f  corpus  ail  along,  for  the  sensible  organical  parts  of  a  man;  and  is 
posinve  that  is  not  the  soul:  and  body  in  this  sense,  taken  for  the 
human  holy,  he  calls  the  prison  of  the  soul  :  and  says  a  wise  man, 
instancing  in  Socrates  and  Cato,  is  glad  of  a  fair  opportunity  to  get 
out  of  it.  But  he  no  where  says  any  such  thing  of  matter  :  he  calls  not 
matter  in  general  the  prison  of  the  soul,  nor  talks  a  word  of  being 
separate  from  it. 

2  He  concludes,  that  the  soul  is  not,  like  other  things  here  below, 
made  up  of  a  composition  of  the  elemenss,  cli    27. 

3.  Hr  excludis  the  two  gross  elements,  earth  and  water,  from  be- 
ing  he  soul,  ch    26. 

So  far  he  is  clear  and  positive  :  but  beyond  this  be  is  uncertain  ;  be- 
yond this  he  could  not  get :  for  in  some  places  he  speaks  doubtfully, 
whether  the  soul  be  noi  air  of  fire.  Anima  sit  animus,  ignisve,  nescio, 
c  25  And  therefore  he  agrees  with  Panstius,  that  if  it  be  at  all 
elementary,  it  is,  as  he  calls  it,  inflamm;ita  anima.  inflamed  air;  and 
for  this  he  gives  several  reasons,  c.  18,  19.  And  though  he  thinks  it 
to  be  of  a  peculiar  nature  of  its  own,  yet  be  is  so  far  from  thinking  it 
immaterial,  that  he  says,  c.  19  that  the  admitting  it  to  be  of  an  aerial 
or  igneous  nature,  will  not  bt  inconsistent  with  any  thing  he  had  said. 

That  which  he  seems  most  to  incline  to  is,  that  the  soul  was  not  at 
a!!  elementary,  but  was  of  the  same  substance  with  the  heavens;  which 
Aristotle,  to  distinguish  frDin  the  four  elements,  and  the  changeable 
bodies  here  below  which  he  supposed  made  up  of  them,  called  quinta 
essentia.  That  this  was  Tully's  opinion  is  plain  from  these  words, 
Ergo  animus  (qui,  ut  ego  dico,  divinus)  est,  ut  Euripides  audet  dicere, 
Deus:  &  qnidem,  si  Dens  aut  anima  aut  ignis  est,  idem  est  animus 
honiinis.  ^am  ut  ilia  natura  coelestis  et  terra  vacat  &  humore ;  sic 
utrJusqne  harum  rerum  humanus  animus  est  expers.  Sin  autem  est 
quinta  quaedani  natura  ab  Aristotele  inducta;  priinura  hac  &  deorunj 

t  Ch.  19,  22,  30,  31,  &c. 
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»st  &  anin^orum.  Hanc  nos  sententiam  secuti,  li5s  ipsis  verbis  in  con- 
Boliitione  ha;c  expressinwis,  ch.  29.  And  then  he  goes  on,  c.  27.  to 
repeat  those  his  own  words,  whidi  yt'i"'  lonlship  has  quoted  out  of 
him,  vvhi-rt:in  he  hixl  afarmeti,  in'his  treatise  De  Coosolatione,  the  soul 
not  to  liave  itn  ori<;inal  troin  th  earth,  or  to  he  niixcl  or  nnacie  of  any 
thin;;  earthly  ;  hnt  had  said,  sinsiilaris  est  if>itur  qiinedam  natiira  &  vis 
animi.  sfjiincta  ah  his  usitatis  noti»que  natiiris :  -vvhereby  he  tells  us, 
he  meant  nothing  but  Aristotle's  quinta  essentia:  svhich  being  unmix- 
ed, beintr  tiiat  of  which  the  nods  and  souls  consisted,  he  calls  it  divin- 
iirn  cfcleste,  and  concludes  it  eternal;  it  being,  as  he  speaks,  sejuncta 
ah  omni  mortali  concretione.  From  wbich  it  is  clear,  that  in  all  his 
inquiry  about  the  substance  of  the  soul,  his  thoughts  went  not  beyond 
tbe  four  elements,  or  Aristotle's  quinta  essentia,  to  look  for  it.  In  all 
which  there  is  nothing  of  immateriality,  but  quite  the  contrary. 

Me  was  willing  to  believe  (as  good  and  wise  men  have  always  been) 
that  the  soul  was  immortal ;  but  for  that,  it  is  plain,  he  never  thought 
of  its  immateriality,  but  as  the  eastern  people  do,  who  believe  the  soul 
to  l)e  immortal,  but  liave  nevertheless  no  thought,  no  conception  of  its 
immateri  ility.  It  is  remarkable  what  a  very  consiiJerable  and  judicious 
author  says  *  in  the  case.  No  opinion,  says  he,  has  been  so  univer- 
sally received  as  that  of  the  immortality  of  thf-  soul;  but  its  immateri- 
ality is  a  truth,  the  knowledge  whereof  has  not  spread  so  far.  And 
indeed  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  let  into  the  mind  of  a  Siamite  the  idea 
of  a  pure  spirit.  This  the  missionaries  who  have  been  longest  among 
them,  are  positive  in.  All  the  Pagans  of  the  east  do  truly  believe, 
that  there  remains  aomethingof  a  man  after  his  death,  which  subsists 
independently  and  separately  from  his  body.  But  they  s've  extension 
and  figure  to  that  which  remains,  and  attribute  to  it  all  the  same  mem- 
bers, all  the  same  substances,  both  solid  and  liquid,  which  our  bodies 
are  composed  of.  They  only  suppose  that  the  souls  are  of  a  matter 
subtile  enough  to  escape  being  seen  or  handled.  Such  were  the  shades 
and  manes  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.  And  it  is  by  these  figures 
ef  the  souls,  answerable  to  those  of  the  bodies,  that  Virgil  supposed 
iEneas  knew  Palinurus,  Dido,  and  Anchises,  in  the  other  world 

This  gentleman  was  not  a  man  that  travelled  into  those  parts  for 
his  pleasure,  and  to  have  the  opportunity  to  tell  strange  stories,  col- 
lected by  chance,  when  he  returned  :  but  one  chosen  on  purpose  (and 
he  seems  well  chosen  for  the  purpose)  to  inquire  into  the  singularities 
of  Siam.  And  he  has  so  well  acquitted  hintself  of  the  commission, 
which  his  epistle  dedicatory  tells  us  he  bad  to  inform  himself  exactly  of 
what  was  most  remarkable  there,  that  had  we  hut  such  an  account  of  o. 
ther  countries  of  the  east,  as  he  has  given  us  of  this  kii  gdom,  which  he 
was  an  envoy  to,  we  should  he  much  better  acquainted  than  we  are,  with 
the  manners,  notions,  and  religions  of  that  part  of  the  world  inhabited 
by  civilized  nations,  who  want  neither  good  sense  nor  acuteness  of 
reason,  though  not  cast  into  the  mould  of  the  logic  and  philosopliy  of 
our  schools. 

But  to  return  to  Cicero :  it  is  plain  that  in  his  inquiries  about  the 
soul,  his  thourjits  went  not  at  all  beyond  matter  This  the  expressions 
that  drop  from  him  in  several  places  of  this  book  evidently  show  For 
example,  that  the  souls  of  excellent  men  and  women  ascend,  d  into 
heaven;  of  others,  that  they  remained  here  on  earth,  c.  12.     That  the 

*  Loubere  du  Royaume  de  Siam,  t.  1.  c.  19.  §.  4. 
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soul  is  hot,  and  warms  the  body:  that,  at  its  leavirg  the  body,  it  pen- 
etrates, and  divides,  and  breaks  throiijih  our  tiiick,  cloudr,  moist  air: 
that  it  stops  in  the  region  of  fire,  and  ascends  no  farrlier.  the  equality 
of  warmth  and  weight  making  that  its  proper  place,  where  it  is  nour- 
ished and  sustained,  with  the  same  thini;s  wherewith  tl)e  s'ars  are 
nourished  aud  sustained,  and  that  l.y  the  conveiiif^nce  of  its  neiahhnur- 
hood  it  shall  there  have  a  clearer  view  and  fuller  knowledge  fifths 
heavenly  bodies,  c  19.  That  the  soul  also  from  this  heicht  shall  i)ave 
a  pleasant  and  fairer  prospect  of  the  globe  of  ihe  earth,  the  .'.spohition 
of  whose  parts  will  then  lie  before  it  in  one  view,  c  20  1  hiU  it  is 
hard  to  determine  what  conformation,  size,  and  piace,  tiie  soul  h^s  in 
the  body:  that  it  is  too  subtile  to  be  seen:  that  ii  i^  in  the  human  b...v  as 
in  a  house,  or  a  vessel,  or  a  receptatle,  c  2-2  All  which  are  expres- 
sions that  sufficiently  evidence,  that  he  who  used  fhem  had  not  in  hia 
mind  separated  materiality  from  the  idea  of  tbe  soul 

It  may  perhaps  be  replied,  that  a  great  part  of  this  which  we  fin  i  in 
chap.  19.  is  said  upon  the  principles  of  thost-  who  would  have  the  snil 
to  be  anima  inflimmata,  inflamed  air.  I  grant  it.  But  ii  is  also  lo  be 
observed,  that  in  thi;5  19th,  and  the  two  .ollowing  chHptcrs,  he  docs 
not  only  not  deny,  but  even  admiis,  that  »o  material  a  thing  as  in- 
flamed air  may  think. 

The  truth  of  the  case  in  short  is  this  :  Cicero  was  willing  to  believe 
the  soul  immortal :  but,  when  he  sought  in  tbe  nature  of  the  soul  it- 
self something  to  establish  this  his  belief  into  a  certainty  ol  it,  he  found 
liimself  at  a  loss.  He  confessed  he  ki  ew  not  what  the  soul  was  ;  but 
the  not  knowing  what  it  was  he  argues,  c.  22.  wa»  no  reason  to  con- 
clude it  was  not  And  thereupon  he  proceeds  to  the  repetition  of  v\  hat 
he  had  said  in  his  6th  book,  De  Rcpub.  concerning  the  soul  The 
argument,  which,  borrowed  from  i'lato,  lie  ibtre  makes  use  of,  if  it 
have  any  force  in  it,  not  only  proves  the  s  ml  to  be  immortal,  but 
more  than,  I  think,  your  lordship  wilt  allow  to  be  true:  for  it  proves 
it  to  be  eternal,  and  without  beginning,  as  well  as  v.ithout  end  :  Ne- 
que  nata  certe  est,  &  reterna  est,  says  he. 

Indeed  from  the  faculiies  of  the  soul  he  concludes  right,  that  it  is 
of  divine  original ;  hut  as  to  the  substance  of  the  soui,  he  at  the  end 
of  this  di.-.course  concerninsi  its  faculties,  c  25  as  well  ms  at  this  be- 
ginning of  it,  c  ?.2.  is  not  ashamed  to  own  his  ignorance  of  -.vhat  it  is; 
Anima  sit  animus,  ignisve,  nescio  ;  nee  me  pudet,  ut  istos,  fateri  nes- 
cire  quod  nesciam.  Illud,  si  ulla  alia  de  re  ob-cura  uffi'-niare  possem, 
sive  anima,  sive  ignis  sit  animus,  eum  jurarem  esse  divinum.  c.  25. — 
So  that  all  the  certainty  he  could  attain  to  about  the  soul,  was,  that 
he  was  confident  there  was  something  divine  in  it,  i,  e.  there  were  fa- 
culties in  the  soul  that  could  not  result  from  the  nature  of  matter,  but 
must  have  their  original  from  a  divine  jiower  ;  but  yet  those  qualiiits, 
as  divine  as  they  were,  he  acknowledged  might  be  placed  in  bieath  or 
fire,  which,  I  think,  your  lordship  will  not  deny  to  be  materivil  sub- 
stances. So  that  ail  those  divine  qualities,  which  he  so  much  and  so 
justly  extols  in  the  soul,  led  him  notjasappcars.so  much  as  toany  tlie  least 
thought  of  immateriality  This  is  demonstration,  that  he  built  ilu-tn 
not  upon  an  exclusion  of  materiality  out  of  the  sou!  ;  for  he  avowedly 
professes  he  docs  not  know,  but  breath  or  fire  n)ight  be  this  fhioknig 
thing  in  us;  and  in  all  his  considerations  about  the  suiisuii.ce  of  tiie 
soul  itself,  he  stuck  in  air,  or  fire,  or  Aristotle's  quinia  esseutia ;  for 
hqj-ond  those  it  is  evident  he  went  not. 
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But  with  all  his  proofs  out  of  Plato,  to  whose  authority  he  defers  so 
much,  with  all  the  arguments  his  vast  readinj:  and  great  parts  coulJ 
furnish  him  with  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  he  was  so  little  sa'is- 
fied,  so  far  Irom  being  certuin,  so  far  from  any  thought  that  he  had, 
or  could  prove  it,  that  he  over  and  over  again  professes  his  ignorance 
and  doubt  of  it.  In  the  beginning  he  enumerates  the  several  opinions 
of  the  philosophers,  which  he  had  well  studied,  about  it :  and  ti)en, 
full  of  uncertainty,  says,  Htirum,  sententiarum  quai  veras  it,  Deus  ali- 
qnis  viderit ;  qnte  verisiinillima,  n)agna  quaestio,  c.  11.  And  towards 
the  latter  end,  having  gone  them  all  over  again,  and  one  after  another 
examined  them,  he  professes  himself  still  at  a  loss,  not  knowing  oq 
which  to  piich.  nor  what  to  determine.  Mentis  acies,  says  he,  seip- 
sam  intuens,  nonnunqiiam  hebescit,  ob  eamque  causam  contemplandi 
diligentiam  amittimus,  Itaqtu*  dubitans,  circumspectans,  hassitans, 
muita  adversa  revertens,  tanquam  in  rate  in  mari  immenso,  nostra  ve- 
hitur  oratio,  c.  30  And  to  conclude  this  argument,  when  the  person 
he  introduces  as  discoursing  with  him,  tells  him  he  is  resolved  to  keep 
firm  to  the  belief  of  immortality,  Tiilly  answers,  c.  32.  Laudo  id  qui- 
dem,  etsi  nihil  aniinis  oportet  cousidere:  moveinur  enim  saepe  aliquo 
acute  concluso  ;  lal>amus,  mutamusque  sententiam  clarioribus  etiam  in 
rebus  ;  in  his  est  euim  aliqua  obscuritas. 

So  uomoveable  is  that  truth  delivered  by  the  Spirit  of  truth,  that 
though  the  light  of  nature  gave  some  obscure  glimmering,  some  uncer- 
tain hopes  of  a  future  state;  yet  human  reason  could  attain  to  no 
clearness,  no  certainty  about  it,  but  that  it  was  JE.SUS  CHRIST 
alone,  who  had  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  through  the  gos- 
pel*. Though  we  are  now  told,  that  to  own  the  inability  of  natural 
reason  to  bring  immortality  to  light,  or,  which  passes  for  the  same,  to 
own  principles  upon  which  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  (and,  as  it  is 
urged,  consequently  its  immortality)  cannot  be  demonstratively  prov- 
-ed,  does  lessen  the  belief  ot  this  article  of  revelation,  which  JESUS 
CHRIST  alone  has  brought  to  light,  atid  which  consequently  the 
scripture  assures  u>  is  established  and  made  certain  only  by  revelation. 
■This  would  not  perhaps  hiive  seemed  strange,  from  those  who  are  justly 
complained  of  for  slighting  the  revelation  of  the  gospel,  and  therefore 
would  not  be  much  regarded,  if  they  should  contradict  so  plain  a  text 
of  scripture,  in  favour  of  their  al!  sufficient  reason:  but  whut  use  the 
promoters  of  scepticism  and  infidelity,  in  an  age  so  much  suspected  by 
■  your  lordship,  may  mnke  of  what  comes  from  one  of  your  great  autho- 
rity and  learning,  inay  deserve  your  consideration. 

And  thus,  my  lord,  I  hope  I  have  satisfied  you  concerning  Cicero's 
opinion  about  the  soul,  in  his  first  book  of  Tusculan  questions;  which, 
thou^ih  I  easily  believe,  as  your  lordship  says,  you  are  no  stranger  to, 
•  yet  I  humbly  conceive  you  have  not  showu,  (and,  upon  a  careful  per- 
usal of  that  treatise  again,  I  think  I  may  boldly  say  you  cannot  show) 
one  word  in  it.  that  expresses  any  thing  like  a  notion  in  Tully  of  the 
soul's  jnunateriality.  or  its  being  an  immaterial  substance. 

fron)  what  you  bring  out  of  Virgil,  your  lordship  concludes, -j-  That 
■he,  no  more  than  Cicero,  does  me  any  kindness  in  this  matter,  being 
"both  assertors  of  the  soul's  immortality.  My  lord,  were  not  the  ques- 
'  tio;i  of  the  soul's  immateriality,  according  to  custom,  changed  here  into 
^  jhat  (jf  its  immortality,  which  I  am  no  less  an  assertor  of  than  either 
Qi  Uiera,  Ciij^ra  and  Virgil  do  me  all  the  kindnes?:  I  desired  of  them  in 

*  2  Tim.  i.  10.  f  1st  Answer. 
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this  matter ;  and  that  was  to  show,  that  they  attributed  the  word 
spiritus  to  the  soul  ot"  man,  without  any  thought  of  its  immateriality ; 
and  this  the  verses  you  yourself  bring  out  of  Virgil*, 
lit  cum  fri^ida  mors  anima  seduxerit  artus, 
Omnibus  umbra  iocis  adero ;  dabis.  improbe,  poenas: 
confirm,  m  well  as  those  I  quoted  out  of  his  6th  book  :  and  for  this 
M.  de  la  Loubere  shall  be  my  witness  in  the  words  above  set  down  out 
of  hitn  ;  where  he  shows  that  there  be  those  amongst  the  heathens  of 
our  days,  as  well  as  Virgil  and  others  amongst  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  who  thought  the  souls  or  ghosts  of  men  departed  did  not  die 
with  the  body,  without  thinking  them  to  be  perfectly  immaterial ;  the 
latter  being  much  more  incomprehensible  to  them  than  the  former. — • 
And  what  Virgil's  notion  of  the  soul  is,  and  that  corpus  when  put  in 
contradistinction  to  the  soul,  signifies  nothing  but  the  gross  tenement 
of  flesh  and  bones,  is  evident  from  this  verse  of  his  JEneid  6  where 
he  calls  the  souls  which  yet  were  visible, 

Teiiues  sine  corpore  vitas. 

Your  lordship's  f  answer  concerning  what  is  said  Eccles  xii.  turns 
wholly  upon  Solomon's  taking  the  soul  to  be  immortal,  which  was 
not  what  I  question  :  all  that  I  quoted  that  place  for,  was  to  show, 
that  spirit  in  English  night  properly  be  applied  to  the  soul,  without 
any  notion  of  its  immateriality,  as  nn  was  by  Solomon,  which,  whe- 
ther he  thought  the  souls  of  men  to  be  immaterial,  does  little  appear 
in  that  passage  where  he  speaks  of  the  souls  of  men  and  beasts  toge- 
ther, as  he  does.  But  fartlier,  what  I  contended  for  is  evident  from 
that  place,  in  that  the  word  spirit  is  there  applied  by  our  translators, 
to  the  souls  of  beasts,  which  y'jur  lordship,  I  think,  does  not  rank 
amongst  the  immaterial,  and  Consequently  immortal  spirits,  though 
they  have  sense  and  spon'aneous  motion. 

But  you  say,  |  If  the  soul  be  not  of  itself  a  free  thinking  substance, 
you  do  not  see  what  foundation  there  is  in  nature  for  a  day  of  judg« 
ment.  Ans  Though  the  heathen  world  did  not  of  old,  nor  do  to  this 
day,  see  a  foundation  in  nature  fir  a  day  of  judgment ;  yet  in  revela- 
tion, if  that  vs'ill  satisfy  your  lordship,  every  one  may  see  a  foundatioa 
for  a  day  of  judgment,  because  God  has  positively  declared  it ;  though 
God  has  not  by  that  revelation  taught  us.  what  the  substance  of  the 
soul  is  ;  nor  h  js  any  where  said,  that  the  soul  of  itself  is  a  free  agent. 
Whatsoever  any  created  substance  is,  it  is  not  of  itself,  but  is  by  the 
good  pleasure  of  its  Creator  :  whatever  degrees  of  perfection  it  has,  it 
has  from  the  bountiful  hand  of  its  maker.  For  it  is  true  in  a  natural, 
as  wel'  as  a  spiritual  sense,  what  St.  Paul  says,  ||  "  Not  that  we  are 
sufficient  of  ourselves  to  think  any  thing  as  of  our  ourselves,  but  our 
sufficiency  is  of  God." 

But  your  lordship,  as  I  guess  by  your  following  words,  would  argue, 
that  a  material  substance  cannot  be  a  free  agent ;  whereby  I  suppose 
you  only  mean,  that  you  cannot  see  or  conceive  how  a  solid  substance 
should  bciiin,  stop,  or  change  its  own  motion  To  which  give  me 
leave  to  answer,  that  whi-n  you  can  make  it  conceivable,  how  any 
created,  finite,  dependent  substance  can  move  itself,  or  alter  or  stop 
its  own  motion,  which  it  must  to  be  a  free  agent  ;  1  suppose  you  will 
find  it  no  harder  for  God  to  bestow  this  power  on  a  solid  than  an 
uusolid  created  substance.     Tally,  in  the  place  above  quoted  §  could 

*  iEneid.  4.  3S5.  f  1st  Answer.  f  Ibid. 
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thinking  being  should,  if  he  pleased,  give  to  certain  sys- 
tems of  created  senseless  matter,  put  together  as  he  thinks 
fit,  some  degrees  of  sense,  perception,  and  thought: 
though,  as  I  think,  I  have  proved,  lib.  iv.  ch.   10.   §.  14. 

not  conceive  this  power  to  be  in  any  thing  but  what  was  from  eternity; 
Cum  pateat  igitur  asternura  id  esse  quod  seipsum  moveat,  qui-;  est  qui 
hanc  naturam  animis  esse  tributan  nej^tt?  But  thoui^h  you  cannot 
see  how  any  created  substance,  solid  or  not  solid,  can  be  a  free  agent, 
(pardon  me,  my  lord,  if  I  put  in  both,  till  your  lordship  please  to 
explain  it  of  either,  and  show  the  manner  how  either  of  them  can,  of 
itself,  move  itself  or  any  thing  else)  yet  I  do  not  think  jou  will  ^-^  far 
deny  men  to  be  free  agents,  from  the  difficulty  there  is  to  see  how 
they  are  free  agents,  as  to  doubt  whether  there  be  foundation  enough 
for  a  day  of  judgment. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  judge  how  far  your  lordship's  speculations  reach; 
but  finding  in  myself  nothing  to  be  truer  than  what  the  wise  Solomon 
tells  me,  *  "  As  thou  knowest  not  what  is  the  wav  of  the  spirit,  nor 
how  the  bones  do  grow  in  the  womb  of  her  that  is  with  child  ;  evr-n  so 
thou  knowest  not  the  works  of  God  who  maketh  all  th'ngs;"  I  grate- 
fully receive  and  rejoice  in  the  light  of  revelation,  which  sets  me  at 
rest  in  many  things,  the  manner  whereof  my  poor  reason  can  by  no 
means  make  out  to  me:  Omnipotency,  I  kiow,  can  do  any  thinu  that 
contains  in  it  no  contradiction :  so  thut  I  readily  believe  whatever 
God  has  declared,  though  my  reason  find  difficulties  in  it,  which  it 
cannot  master.  As  in  the  present  case,  God  bavins  revealed  that 
there  shall  be  a  day  of  judgment,  I  think  that  foundation  enough  to 
conclude  men  are  free  enough  t.>be  made  answerable  for  their  actions, 
and  to  receive  according  to  what  they  have  done ;  though  how  man  is 
a  free  agent,  surpasses  my  explication  or  comprehension 

In  answer  to  the  place  I  brought  out  of  St.  Lukef ,  your  lordship 
asks,  II  Whether  from  these  words  of  our  Saviour  it  follows,  that  a 
spirit  is  only  an  appearance  ?  I  answer.  No  ;  nor  do  1  know  who  drew 
such  an  inference  from  them  :  but  it  follows,  that  in  apparitions  there 
is  something  that  appears,  and  that  which  appears  is  not  wholly  imma- 
terial; and  yet  this  was  properly  called  Trvtufio.,  and  was  often  looked 
upon,  by  those  who  called  it  vnuftu  in  Greek,  and  now  call  it  spirit 
in  English,  to  be  the  ghost  or  soul  of  one  departed ;  which  I  humbly 
tonceive  justifies  my  use  of  the  word  spirit,  for  a  thinking  voluntary 
agent,  whether  material  or  immaterial. 

Your  lordship  says,  ^  That  I  grant,  that  it  cannot  upon  these  prin- 
ciples be  demonstrated,  that  the  spiritual  substance  in  us  is  immate- 
rial :  from  whence  you  conclude.  That  then  my  grounds  of  certainty 
from  ideas  are  plainly  given  up.  This  being  a  way  of  arguing  that  you 
often  make  use  of;  I  hare  often  had  occasion  to  consider  it,  and  can- 
not after  all  see  the  force  of  this  argument  1  acknowledge  that  this 
or  that  proposition  cannot  upon  my  principles  be  demonstrated; 
ergo,  I  grant  this  proposition  to  be  false,  that  certainty  consists  in  the 
perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas  For  that  is  my 
Impound  of  certainty,  and  till  that  be  given  up;  axy  grounds  of  certainty 
.'.re  not  given  up. 

'  Eccles.  xi.  5.       t  C.  xxiv.  v.  S9.      ||  1st  Answer.        $  Ibid. 
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&c.   it  is   no  less  than  a  contradiction  to   suppose   mjitter 
(which   is  evidently  in  its  own   nature  void  of  sense  antl 
thought)    should   be   that  eternal    first- thinking  being. — 
What  certainty  of  knowledge  can,  any  one  have  that  e.ome 
perceptions,  such  as,   v.  g.   pleasure  and  pain,   should  not 
be  in  some  bodies  themselves,  after  a  certain  manner  modi- 
fied and  moved,  as  well  as  that  they  should  be  in  an  im- 
material substance,  upon  the  motion  of  the  parts  of  body? 
Body,  as  far  as  we  can  conceive,  being  able  only  to  strike 
and  affect   body;    and    motion,   according  to  the  utmost 
reach  of  our  ideas,  being  able  to  produce  nothing  but  mo- 
lion:  so  that  when  we  allow  it  to  produce  pleasure  or  pain, 
or  the  idea   of  a  colour   or  sound,    we  are  fain  to  quit  our 
reason,  go  beyond  our  ideas,  and  attribute  it  wholly  to  the 
good  pleasure  of  our  Maker.     For  since  we  must  allow  he 
has  annexed  effects  to  motion,  which  we  can  no  way  con- 
ceive motion  able  to  produce,  what  reason  liave  we  to  con- 
clude, that  he  could  not  order  them  as  well  to  be  produc- 
ed in  a  subject  we  cannot  conceive  capable  of  them,  as  well 
as  in  a  subject  we   cannnt  conceive  the  motion  of  matter 
can  any  way  operate  upon  ?     I  say  not  this,  that  I  would 
any   way  lessen   the  belief  of  the   soul's  imsnaleriality  :   I 
am  not  here  speaking  of  probability,  but  knowledge;  and 
1  think  not  only,  that  it  becomes  the  modesty  of  philosophy 
not  to  pronounce  magisterially,   where  we  want  that  evi- 
dence that  can  produce  knowledge;  but  also,  that  it  is  of 
use  to  us  to  discern  hov^   far  our  knowledge  does  reach  : 
for  the  state  we  are  at  present  in,  not  being  that  of  vision, 
■we  niust,  in  many  things,  content  ourselves  with  faith  and 
probability;  and  in  the  present  question,  about  the  imma- 
teriality  of  the   soul,    if  oin-  faculties  cannot  arrive  at  de- 
monstrative certaitUy,   we  need  not  think  it  strange.     All 
the  great  ends  of  morality   and  religion   are   well  enough 
tjecured,   without  philosophical   proofs  of  the  soul's  imma- 
teriality ;   since  it   is  evident,   that  he   who  made  us  at  the 
beginning  to  subsist  here,  sensible,   intelligent  beings,  and 
for  several  years  continued  us  in  such  a  slate,  can  and  will 
restore  us  to  the  like  state  of  sensibility  in  another  world, 
and  make  us  capable  there  to  receive  the  retribution  he  has 
des'gricd  to  men,  according  to  their  doings  in  this  life. — 
And   therefore  it  is  not  of  such  mighty  necessity  to  deter- 
mine one  way  or   the  other,    as  some,   over- zealous  for  or 
against  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,   have  been  forward 
to  make  the  world  believe.     Who,  either  on  the  one  side. 
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indulging  too  much  their  thoughts,  immersed  altogether 
in  matter,  can  allow  no  existence  to  what  is  not  material: 
or  who,  on  the  other  side,  finding  not  cogitation  within 
the   natural   powers   of  matter,   examined  over  and  over 
again  by  the  utmost  intention  of  mind,  have  the  confidence 
to  conclude,  that  omnipotency  itself  cannot  give  perception 
r.nd  thought  to  a  substance  which  has  the  modification  of 
solidity.     He  that  considers  how  hardly   sensation  is,    in 
our  thoughts,,  reconcileable  to  extended  matter;   or  exist- 
ence to  any  thing  that  has  no  existence  at  all;  will  confess 
that  he  is  very  far  from  certainly  knowing  what  his  soul  is. 
It  is  a  point  which  seems  to  me  to  be  put  out  of  the  reach 
of  our  knowledge  :    and  he  who  will  ffive  himself  leave  to 
consider  freely,  and  look  into  the  dark  and  intricate  part 
of  each  hypothesis,   will  scarce  find  his  reason  able  to  de- 
termine him  fixedly  for  or  against  the  soul's  materiality. 
Since  on  which  side  soever  he  views  it,  either  as  an  unex- 
tended  substance,  or  as  a  thinking  extended  matter ;  the 
difficulty  to  conceive  either  will,    whilst  either  alone  is  in 
his  thoughts,  still  drive  him  to  the  contrary  side.     An  un- 
fair way  which  some  men  take  with  themselves ;   who,  be- 
cause of  the   inconceivableness  of  something  they  find  in 
one,  throw  themselves  violently  into  the  contrary  hypothe- 
sis, though  altogether  as  unintelligible  to  an  unbiassed  un- 
derstanding.  This  serves  not  only  to  shew  the  weakness  and 
the  scantiness  of  our  knowledge,  but  the  insignificant  tri- 
umph of  such  sort  of  arguments,  which,  drawn  from  our 
own  views,   may  satisfy   us  that  we  can  find  no  certainty 
on  one  side  of  the  question;  but  do  not  at  all  thereby  help 
us  to  truth  by  running  into  the  opposite  opinion,  which,  on 
examination,  will  be  found  clogged  with  equal  difficulties. 
For  what  safety,  what  advantage  to  any  one  is  it,  for  the 
avoiding  the  seeming  absurdities,  and  to  him  unsurmount- 
able  rubs  he  meets  with  in  one  opinion,  to  take  refuge  in  the 
contrary,  which  is  built  on  somethini;  altogether  as  inexpli- 
cable,  and  as  tar  remote  from  his  comprehension?  It  is  past 
controversy,  that  v,'e  have  in  us  something  that  thinks;  our 
very  doubts   about  what  it  is  confirm  the   certainty  of  its 
being,  though  we  must  content  ourselves  in  the  ignorance 
of  what  kind  of  being  it  is :  and  it  is  in  vain  to  go  about  to 
be  sceptical  in  this,  as  it  is  unreasonable  in   most  other 
cases  to  be  positive  against  the  being  of  any  thing,  because 
we  cannot  comprehend  its  nature.     For  I  would  fain  know 
what  substance  exists,  that  has  not  something  in  it  which 
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manifestly  baffles  our  understandings.  Other  spirits,  who 
see  and  know  the  nature  and  inward  constitution  of  tbinirs, 
how  much  must  they  exceed  us  in  knowledge?  To  which 
if  we  add  larger  consprehension,  which  enables  them  at 
one  glance  to  see  the  connexion  and  agreement  of  very 
many  ideas,  and  readily  supplies  to  ibeni  the  intermediate 
proofs,  which  we  by  single  and  slow  steps,  and  long  por- 
ing in  the  dark,  hardly  at  last  find  out,  and  are  often 
ready  to  forget  one  before  we  have  hunted  out  another; 
we  may  guess  at  some  part  of  the  happiness  of  superior 
ranks  of  sjiirits,  who  have  a  quicker  and  more  penetrating 
sight,  as  well  as  a  larger  field  of  knowledge.  But  to  return 
lo  the  argument  in  hand  ;  our  knowledge,  1  say,  is  not 
only  limited  to  the  paucity  and  imperfections  ot  the  ideas 
we  have,  and  which  we  employ  it  about,  but  even  comes 
short  of  that  too.  But  how  far  it  reaches,  let  us  now  in- 
quire. 

§.  7.  Uoiv  far  our  knoinledge  reaches. 
The  affirmations  or  negations  we  make  concerning  the 
ideas  we  have,  may,  as  I  have  before  intimated  in  general, 
be  reduced  to  these  four  sorts,  viz.  identity,  coexistence, 
relation,  and  real  existence.  I  shall  examine  how  far  our 
knowledge  extends  in  each    of  these. 

^.  8. — 1.  Our  kfioxi'ledge  of  idefitit^  and  diversity^  as  far  as 
otcr  ideas. 
First,  as  to  identity  and  diversity,  in  this  way  of  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  of  our  ideas,  our  intuitive  knowledge 
is  as  far  extended  as  our  ideas  themselves ;  and  there  can 
be  no  idea  in  the  mind,  which  ii  does  not  presently  by  an 
intuitive  knowledge,  perceive  to  be  what  it  is,  and  to  be 
(^liferent  from  any  other. 

'  §.  9. — 2.  Of  co-existence.,  a  very  little  xmy. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  second  sort,  which  is  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  of  our  ideas  in  co-existence;  in  this  our 
knowledge  is  very  short,  though  in  this  consists  the  great- 
est and  most  material  part  of  our  knowledge  concerning 
substances.  For  our  ideas  of  the  species  of  substances  be- 
ing, as  i  have  shov/ed,  nothing  but  certain  collections  of 
simple  ideas  united  in  one  subject,  and  so  co-existing  to- 
gether; ?;.  0-.  our  idea  of  flame  is  a  body,  hot,  luminous, 
and  moving  upward;  of  gold,  a  body  heavy  to  a  certain 
degree,  yellow,  malleable,  and  fusible:  these,  or  some 
such  complex  ideas  as  these  in  men's  minds,  do  these  twe 
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names  of  the  different  substances,  flame  and  fjold,  stand 
for.  Wliei>  we  would  know  any  thing  farther  concerning 
these,  or  any  other  sort  of  substances,  what  do  we  in- 
quire, but  what  other  qualities  or  power  these  substances 
have  or  have  not  ?  Which  is  nothing  else  but  to  know 
what  other  simple  ideas  do  or  do  not  co-exist  with  those 
that  make  up  that  complex  idea. 

i.  10.  Because  the  co7inexio/i  betweeyi  most  simple  ideas  is 
unlcno'^n. 

This,  how  weighty  and  considerable  a  part  soever  of 
human  science,  is  yet  very  narrow,  and  scarce  any  at  all. 
The  reason  whereof  is,  that  the  simple  ideas,  whereof  our 
complex  ideas  of  substances  are  made  up,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  such  as  carry  with  them,  in  their  own  nature,  no 
visible  necessary  connexion  or  inconsistency  with  any  other 
simple  ideas,  whose  co-existence  with  them  we  would  in- 
form ourselves  about. 

§.11.  Especialli/  of  secondary  qualities. 

The  ideas  that  our  complex  ones  of  substances  are  made 
up  of,  and  about  which  our  knowledge  concerning  sub- 
stances is  most  employed,  are  those  of  their  secondary  qua- 
lities :  which  depending  all  (as  has  been  shown)  upon  the 
primary  qualities  of  their  minute  and  insensible  parts  ;  or 
if  not  upon  them,  upon  something  yet  more  remote  from 
our  comprehension;  it  is  impossible  we  should  know  which 
have  a  necessary  union  or  inconsistency  one  with  another: 
for  not  knowing  the  root  they  spring  from,  not  knowing 
what  size,  figure,  and  texture  of  parts  they  are,  on 
which  depend,  and  from  which  result,  those  qualities  which 
make  our  complex  idea  of  gold  ;  it  is  impossible  we  should  . 
knovv  what  other  qualities  result  from,  or  are  incompatible- 
with,  the  same  constitution  of  the  insensible  parts  of  gold, 
and  so  consequently  must  always  co-exist  with  that  com- 
plex idea  we  have  of  it,  or  else  are  inconsistent  with  it. 

^.  12.  Because  all  connexion  between  any   secondary  and 
primary  qualities  is  undiscoverable. 

Besides  this  ignorance  of  the  primary  qualities  of  the 
insensible  parts  of  bodies,  on  which  depend  all  their  se- 
condary qualities,  there  is  yet  another  and  more  incurable 
part  of  ignorance,  which  sets  us  more  remote  from  a  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  the  co-existence  or  in- co-existence  (if  I 
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may  so  say)  of  different  ideas  in  tbe  same  subject;  and  that 
is,  that  there  is  no  discoverable  connexion  between  any 
secondary  quality  and  those  primary  qualities  which  it  de- 
pends on. 

§.  13. 
That  the  size,  figure,  and  motion  of  one  body  should 
cause  a  change  in  the  size,  iigure,  and  motion  of  another 
body,  is  not  beyond  our  conception  :  the  separation  of  the 
parts  of  one  body  upon  the  intrusion  of  another;  and  the 
change  from  rest  to  motion  upon  impulse  ;  these  and  the 
like  seem  to  have  some  connexion  one  with  another.  And 
if  we  knew  these  primary  qualities  of  bodies,  we  might 
have  reason  to  hope  we  might  be  able  to  know  a  great  deal 
more  of  these  operations  of  them  one  with  another:  but 
our  minds  not  being  able  to  discover  any  connexion  be- 
twixt these  primary  qualities  of  bodies  and  the  sensations 
that  are  produced  in  us  by  them,  we  can  never  be  able  to 
establish  certain  and  undoubted  rules  of  the  consequences 
or  co-existence  of  any  secondary  qualities,  though  we 
could  discover  the  size,  figure,  or  motion  of  those  invisible 
parts  which  immediately  produce  them.  We  are  so  far 
Irom  knowing  what  figure,  size,  or  motion  of  parts  pro- 
duce a  yellow  colour,  a  sweet  taste,  or  a  sharp  sound, 
that  we  can  by  no  means  conceive  how  any  size,  figure,  or 
motion  of  any  particles,  can  possibly  produce  in  us  the 
idea  ot  any  colour,  taste,  or  sound  whatsoever;  there  is 
no  conceivable  connexion  betwixt  the  one  and  the  other. 

§.  14. 
In  vain  therefore  shall  we  endeavour  to  discover  by  our 
ideas  (the  only  true  way  of  certain  and  universal  know- 
ledge) what  other  ideas  are  to  be  found  constantly  joined 
with  that  of  our  complex  idea  of  any  substance  :  since  we 
neither  know  the  real  constitution  of  the  minute  parts  ou 
which  their  qualities  do  depend ;  nor,  did  we  know  them, 
could  we  discover  any  necessary  connexion  between  them 
and  any  of  the  secondary  qualities;  which  is  necessary  to 
be  done  before  we  can  certainly  know  their  necessary  co- 
existence.  So  that  let  our  complex  idea  of  any  species  of 
substances  be  what  it  will,  we  can  hardly,  from  the  simple 
ideas  contained  in  it,  certainly  determine  the  necessary  co- 
existence of  any  other  quality  whatsoever.  Our  knowledge 
in  all  these  inquiries  reaches  very  little  farther  than  our 
experience.  Indeed,  some  few  of  the  primary  qualities 
have  a  nccc-sary  dependence  and   visible  connexion  one 
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with  another,  as  figure  necessarily  supposes  extension: 
receiving  or  commun'cating  motion  by  impulse,  supposes 
solidity  °  But  though  these  and  perhaps  some  other  of  our 
ideas  have,  yet  tiiere  are  so  few  of  them,  that  have  a  visible 
connexion  one  with  another,  that  we  can  by  intuition  or 
demonstration  discover  the  co-existence  of  very  few  of  tiie 
qualities  are  to  be  found  united  in  substances  :  and  we  are 
left  only  to  the  assistance  of  our  senses,  to  make  known  to 
us  what  qualities  they  contain.  For  of  all  the  qualities 
that  are  co-existent  in"^any  subject,  without  this  dependence 
and  evident  connexion  of  their  ideas  one  with  another,  we 
cannot  know  certainly  any  two  to  co-exist  any  farther  than 
experience,  by  our  senses,  informs  us.  Thus  though  we 
see  the  yellow  colour,  and  upon  trial  find  the  weight,  mal- 
leableness,  fusibility,  and  fixedness,  that  are  united  in  a  piece 
of  gold  ;  yet  because  no  one  of  these  ideas  has  any  evident 
dependence,  or  necessary  connexion  with  the  other,  we 
cannot  certainly  know,  that  where  any  four  of  these  are, 
the  fifth  will  be  there  also,  how  highly  probable  soever  it 
may  be ;  because  the  highest  probability  amounts  not  to 
.certainty,  without  which  there  can  be  no  true  knowledge. 
For  this  co-existence  can  be  no  farther  known  than  it  is 
perceived ;  and  it  cannot  be  perceived  but  either  in  par- 
ticular subjects,  by  the  observation  of  our  senses,  or  ia 
general,  by  the  necessary  connexion  of  the  ideas  themselves. 

§.  15.   Of  repugnancy  to  co-exist,  larger. 

As  to  the  incompatibility  or  repugnancy  to  co  existence, 
we  may  know,   that  any  subject   may  have  of  each  sort  of 
primary  qualities   but  one  particular  at  once ;  v.  g.  each 
particular  extension,  figure,  number  of  parts,  motion,  ex- 
cludes all  other  of  each  kind.     The  like  also  is  certain  of 
all  sensible  ideas  peculiar  to  each  sense ;  for  whatever  of 
each  kind  is  present  in  any  subject,  excludes  all  other  of 
that  sort ;  v.  g.  no  one  subject  can  have  two  smells  or  two 
colours  at  the  same  time.     To  this  perhaps   will  be  said. 
Has  not  an  opal,   or  the  infusion  of  lignum  nephriticum, 
two  colours  at  the  same  time  ?     To  which  I  answer,   that 
these  bodies,  to  eyes  diifereutly  placed,   may  at  the  same 
tiijic  afford  difi'ei  eiit  colours  :   but  1  take  liberty  also  to  say, 
that  to  eyes  diiferently  placed,  it  is  different  parts  of  the 
object  that  reflect  the  particles  of  light :  and  therefore  it  is 
not  the  same  part  of  the  object,   and  so  not  tiie  very  same 
subject,  which  at  the  same  time  appears  both  yellow  and 
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azure.  For  it  is  as  impossible  that  the  very  same  particlie 
of  any  body  should  at  the  same  time  differently  modify  or 
reflect  the  rays  of  light,  as  that  it  should  have  two  differ- 
ent figures  and  textures  at  the  same  time. 

§.  16.   Of  the  CO- existence  ofpo'wers  a  very,  little  <way. 

But  as  to  the  powers  of  substances  to  change  the  sensible 
qualities  of  other  bodies,  which  make  a  great  part  of  our 
inquiries  about  them,  and  is  no  inconsiderable  branch  of 
our  knowledge;  I  doubt,  as  to  these,  whether  our  know- 
ledge reaches  much  farther  than  our  experience;  or  whe- 
ther we  can  come  to  the  discovery  of  most  of  these  powers, 
and  be  certain  that  they  a,re  in  any  subject,  by  the  con- 
nexion with  any  of  those  ideas  which  to  us  make  its  essence. 
Because  the  active  and  passive  powers  of  bodies,  and  their 
ways  of  operating,  consisting  in  a  texture  and  motion  of 
parts,  which  we  cannot  by  any  means  come  to  discover? 
it  is  but  in  very  few  cases,  we  can  be  able  to  perceive  their 
dependence  on,  or  repugnance  to,  any  of  those  ideas  which 
make  our  complex  one  of  that  sort  of  things.  1  have  here 
instanced  in  the  corpuscularian  hypothesis,  as  that  which 
is  thought  to  go  farthest  in  an  intelligible  explication  of 
those  qualities  of  bodies;  and  I  fear  the  weakness  of  hu- 
man understanding  is  scarce  able  to  substitute  another, 
which  will  afford  us  a  fuller  and  clearer  discovery  of  the 
necessary  connexion  and  co-existence  of  the  powers  which 
nre  to  be  observed  united' in  several  sorts  of  them.  This 
at  least  is  certain,  that  which-ever  hypothesis  be  clearest 
antl  truest,  (for  of  that  it  is  not  my  business  to  determine) 
our  knowledge  concerning  corporeal  substances  will  be 
very  little  advanced  by  any  of  them,  till  we  are  made  to 
see  what  qualities  and  powers  of  bodies  have  a  necessary 
connexion  or  repugnancy  one  with  another  ;  which  in  the 
present  state  of  philosophy,  I  think,  we  know  but  to  a 
very  small  degree:  and  I  doubt  whether,  with  thosj  facul- 
ties we  have,  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  cSiVry  our  general 
knowledge  (I  say  not  particular  experience)  in  this  part 
much  farther.  Experience  is  that  which  in  this  part  we 
must  depend  on.  And  it  were  to  be  wished  that  it  were 
more  improved.  We  find  the  advantaijes  some  men's  ee- 
nerous  pains  have  this  way  brought  to  the  stock  of  natural 
knowledge.  And  if  others,  especially  the  philosophers  by 
fire,  who  pretend  to  it,  had  been  so  wary  in  their  observ- 
ations, and  sincere  in  their  reports,  as  those  who  call  them- 
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selves  pliilosopbers  ought  to  have  been,  our  acquaintance 
with  the  bodies  here  about  us,  and  our  insipjht  into  their 
powers  and  operations,  had  been  yet  much  greater. 
§,  17.  Of  spirits  yet  narrower. 
If  we  are  at  a  loss  in  respect  of  the  powers  and  operations 
of  bodies,  I  think  it  is  easy  to  conclude,  we  are  much  more 
in  the  dark  in  reference  to  the  spirits;  whereof  we  natural- 
ly have  no  ideas,  but  what  we  draw  from  that  of  our  own, 
by  reflecting  on  the  operations  of  our  own  souls  within  us, 
as  far  as  they  can  come  within  our  observation.  But  how 
inconsiderable  a  rank  the  spirits  that  inhabit  our  bodies 
hold  amongst  those  various  and  possibly  innumerable  kinds 
of  nobler  beings;  and  how  far  short  they  come  of  the  en- 
dowments and  perfections  of  cherubims  and  seraphims,  and 
infinite  sorts  of  spirits  above  us:  is  what  by  a  transient  hint, 
in  another  place,  I  have  offered  to  my  reader's  considera- 
tion. 

^.  18.  3.  Of  other  relations^  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  far. 
As  to  the  third  sort  of  our  knowledge,  viz.  the  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  of  any  of  our  ideas  in  any  other  re- 
lation :  this,  as  it  is  the  largest  field  of  our  knowledge,  so 
it  is  hard  to  determine  how  far  it  may  extend:  because  the 
advances  that  are  made  in  this  part  of  knowledge,  depend- 
ing on  our  sagacity  in  finding  intermediate  ideas,  that  may 
show  the  relations  and  habitudes  of  ideas,  whose  co-exist- 
ence is  not  considered,  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  tell  when  we 
are  at  an  end  of  such  discoveries:  and  when  reason  has  all 
the  helps  it  is  capable  o'i^  for  the  finding  of  proofs,  or  ex- 
amining the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  remote  ideas. 
They  that  are  ignorant  of  algebra  cannot  imagme  the  won- 
ders in  this  kind  are  to  be  done  by  it :  and  what  farther 
improvements  and  helps,  advantageous  to  other  parts  of 
knowledge,  the  sagacious  mind  of  man  may  yet  find  out, 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  Tiiis  at  least  I  believe,  that 
the  ideas  of  quantity  are  not  those  alone  that  are  capable 
of  demonstration  and  knowletlge;  and  that  other,  and  per- 
haps more  useful  parts  of  contemplation,  would  afford  us 
certainty,  if  vices,  passions,  and  domineering  interest  did 
not  oppose  or  menace  such  endeavours. 

Morality  capable  of  demonstration. 
The  idea  of  a  supreme  being,   infinite  in  power,   good- 
ness, and  wisdom,   whose   workmanship   we  are,    and  on 
whom  we  depend :  and  the  idea  of  ourselves,  as  under- 
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Standing  rational  beings,   being  such   as  are  clear  in   us, 
would,  I  suppose,  if  duly  considered  and  pursued,   afford 
such  foundations  of  our  duty  and  rules  of  action,  as  might 
place  morality  amongst  the  sciences  capable  of  demonstra- 
tion ;   wherein  I  doubt  not  but  from  self-evident  proposi- 
tions, by  necessary  consequences,  as  incontestable  as  those 
in  mathemaiics,  the  measures  of  right  and  wrong  might  be 
made  out  to  any  one  that  will  apply  himself  with  the  same 
indifferency  and  attention  to  the  one,  as  he  does  to  the  other 
of  these  sciences.     The  relation  of  other  modes  may  cer- 
tainly be  perceived,  as  well  as  those  of  number  and  exten- 
sion :  and  I  cannot  see  why  they  should  not  also  be  capa- 
ble of  demonstration,  if  due  methods  were  thought  on  to 
examine  or  pursue   their  agreement   or   disagreement. — 
Where  there  is  no  property,  there  is  no  injustice,  is  a  pro- 
position as  certain  as  any  demonstration  in  Euclid  :  for  the 
idea  of  property  being  a  right  to  any  thing ;  and  the  idea 
to  which  the  name  injustice,  is  given,  being  the  invasion  or 
violation  of  that  right;  it  is  evident,  that  these  ideas  being 
thus  established,  and  these  names  annexed  to  them,  1  can 
as  certainly  know  this  proposition  to  be  true,  as  that  a  tri- 
angle has  tlirce  angles  equal  to  two  right  ones.     Again, 
*'  no  government  allows  absolute  liberty  :"    The  idea  of 
government  being  the  establishment  of  society  upon  cer- 
tain rules  or  laws  which  require  contbrmity  to  them  ;  and 
the  idea  of  ab<-olute  liberty  bemg  for  any  one  to  do  what- 
ever he  pleases :   I.  am  as  capable  of  being  certain  of  the 
truth  of  this  proposition,  as  of  any  in  the  mathematics. 

§.  19.  7\w  things  have  made  moral  ideas  thought  incajJahle 
of  demonstration  :  their  c6mj)lcxedness,  and  "wajit  qf  seu" 
sible  representations.      '  ' 

That  which  in  this  respect  has  given  the  advantage  to 
the  ideas  ot  quantity,  and  made  them  thought  more  capable 
of  ceitainty  ;ind  demonstration,  is. 

First,  that  they  can  be  set  down  and  represented  by 
sensible  marks,  which  have  a  greater  and  nearer  corre- 
spondence with  then)  than  any  words  or  sounds  whatsoever. 
.  Piogvams  drawn  on  paper  are  copies  of  the  ideas  in  the 
,. mind,  and  not  liable  to  the  uncertainty  that  words  carry 
in  their  signification.  An  angle,  circle  or  square,  drawn 
iu  lines,  lies  open  to  the  view,  and  cannot  be  mistaken  :  it 
remains  unchangeable,  and  ujay  at  leisure  be  considered 
and  examined,  and  the  demonstration  be  revised,  and  all 
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the  parts  of  it  may  be  gone  over  more  than  once  without 
any  danger  of  the  least  change  in  the  ideas.  This  cannot 
be  thus  done  in  moral  ideas,  we  have  no  sensible  marks 
that  resemble  them,  whereby  we  can  set  them  down;  we  have 
nothing  but  words  to  express  them  by  ;  which  though, 
when  written,  they  remain  the  same,  yet  the  ideas  they  stand 
for  may  change  in  the  same  man  ;  and  it  is  very  seldom 
that  they  are  not  different  in  different  persons. 

Secondly,  another  thing  tliat  makes  the  greater  difficul- 
ty in  ethics,  is,  that  moral  ideas  are  commonly  more  com- 
plex than  those  of  the  figures  ordinarily  considered  in  ma- 
thematics.    From  whence  these  two  inconveniences  follow: 
First,  that  their  names  are  of  more  uncertain  signification, 
the  precise  collection  of  simple  ideas  they  stand  for  not  be- 
ing so  easily  agreed  on,  and  so  the  sign  t^iat  is   used  for 
them  in  communication   always,    and  in   thinking   often, 
does  not  steadily  carry  with  it  the  same  idea.    Upon  which 
the  same  disorder,  confusion,  and  error  follow,  as  would 
if  a  man,  going  to  demonstrate  something  of  an  heptagon, 
should,  in  the  diagram  he  took  to  do  it,  leave  out  one  of 
the  angles,  or  by  oversight  make  the  figure  with  one  angle 
more  than  the   name  ordinarily   imported,  or  he  intended 
it  should,  when  at  first   he  thought   of  his  demonstration. 
This  often  happens,  and  is  hardly  avoidable  in  very  com- 
plex moral  ideas,    where   the  same   name  being  retained, 
one  angle,  i.  e.  one  simple  idea  is  left  out  or  put  in  the 
complex  one,  (still  called  by  the  same  name)  more  at  one 
time  than  another.     Secondly,  from  the  complexedness  of 
these   moral  ideas,    there  follows   another  inconvenience, 
viz.  that  the  mind  cannot  easily  I'etain  those  precise  combi- 
nations, so  exactly  and  perfectly  as  is  necessary  in  the  ex- 
amination of  the  habitudes  and  correspondencies,  agree- 
ments or  disagreements,  of  several  of  them  one  with  another; 
especially  where  it  is  to  be  judged  of  by  long  deductions, 
and  the  intervention  of  several  other  complex  ideas,    to 
show  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  two  remote  ones. 

The  great  help  against  this  which  mathematicians  find 
in  diagrams  and  figures,  which  remain  unalterable  in  their 
draughts  is  very  apparent,  and  the  memory  would  often  have 
great  difficulty  otherwise  to  retain  them  so  exactly,  whilst  the 
mind  went  over  the  parts  of  them  step  by  step,  to  examine 
their  several  correspondencies.  And  though  in  casting  up 
a  long  sum  cither  in  addition,  multiplication  or  division, 
every  part  be  only  a  progression  of  the  mind,  taking  a 
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view  of  its  own  ideas,  and  considering  their  agreement  or 
disagreement;  and  the  resohition  of  the  question  be  no- 
thing but  the  result  of  the  whole,  made  up  of  such  parti- 
culars, whereof  the  mind  has  a  clear  perception  :  yet  with- 
out setting  down  the  several  parts  by  marks,  whose  pre- 
cise significations  are  known,  and  by  marks  that  last  and 
remain  in  view  when  the  memory  had  let  them  go,  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  carry  so  many  different  ideas  in 
the  mind,  without  confounding  or  letting  slip  some  parts 
ol  the  reckoning,  and  thereby  making  all  our  reasonings 
about  it  useless.  In  which  case,  the  cyphers  or  marks 
help  not  the  mind  at  all  to  perceive  the  agreement  of  any 
two  or  more  numbers,  their  equilities  or  proportions:  that 
the  mind  has  only  by  intuition  of  its  own  ideas  of  the  num- 
bers themselves.  Bjt  the  numerical  characters  are  helps 
to  the  memory,  to  record  and  retain  the  several  ideas 
about  which  the  demonstration  is  made,  whereby  a  man 
may  know  how  far  his  intuitive  knowledge,  in  surveying 
several  of  the  particulars,  has  proceeded ;  that  so  he  may 
without  confusion  go  on  to  what  is  yet  unknown,  and  at 
last  have  in  one  view  before  him  the  result  of  all  his  per- 
ceptions and  reasonings. 

§.  20.  B.emedies  of  those  difficuliies. 
One  part  of  these  disadvantages  in  moral  ideas,  which 
has  made  them  bethought  not  capable  of  demonstration, 
may  in  a  good  measure  be  remedied  by  definitions,  setting 
down  that  collection  of  simple  ideas,  which  every  term 
shall  '■tand  for,  and  then  using  the  terms  steadily  and  con- 
stantly for  that  precise  collection.  And  what  methods, 
algebra,  or  something  of  that  kind,  may  iiereafter  suggest, 
to  remove  the  other  difficulties,  it  is  not  easy  to  foretel. — 
Confident  I  am,  that  if  men  would,  in  the  same  method, 
and  with  the  same  indifFerency,  search  after  moral,  as  they 
do  mathematical  truths,  they  would  find  them  have  a 
stronger  connexion  one  with  another,  and  a  more  neces- 
sary consequence  from  our  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  and  to 
come  nearer  perfect  demonstration  than  is  commonly  ima- 
gined. But  much  of  this  is  not  to  be  expected,  whilst  the 
desire  of  esteem,  riches,  or  power,  makes  men  espouse  the 
well-endowed  opinions  in  fashion,  and  then  seek  arguments 
either  to  make  good  their  beauty,  or  varnish  over  and 
cover  their  deformity  :  nothing  being  so  beautilul  to  the 
eye,  ai>  truth  is  to  the  mind ;  nothing  so  deformed  and  ir- 
reconcileable  to  the  understfjnding  as  a  lie.      For  though 
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many  a  man  can  with  satisfaction  enoui^h  o.vn  a  no  very 
handsome  wife  in  bis  bosom  ;  yet  who  is  bold  enough  open- 
ly to  avow,  that  he  has  espoused  a  falsehood,  and  received 
into  his  breast  so  ui:;ly  a  thing  as  a  lie?  Whilst  the  par- 
ties of  men  cram  their  tenets  down  all  men's  throats,  whom 
they  can  get  into  their  power,  without  permitting  them  to 
examine  their  truth  or  falsehood,  and  will  not  let  truth 
have  fair  play  in  the  world,  nor  men  the  liberty  to  search 
after  it;  what  improvements  can  be  expected  of  this  kind? 
What  greater  light  can  be  hoped  for  in  the  moral  sciences? 
The  subject  part  of  mankind  in  most  places  might,  instead 
thereof,  with  Egyptian  bondage  expect  Egyptian  dark- 
ness, were  not  the  candle  of  the  Lord  set  up  by  himself  in 
men's  minds,  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  breath  or  power 
of  man  wholly  to  extinguish. 

f.  21.  4.   Of  real  existeyice  :  isoe  have  an  intuitive  knoxdedge 
of  our  own  ;  demonstrative,  of  God's ;  sensitive,  of  some 
feis  other  things. 

As  to  the  fourth  sort  of  our  knowledge,  viz.  of  the  real 
actual  existence  of  things,  we  have  an  an  intuitive  know- 
ledge of  our  own  existence;  and  a  demonstrative  know- 
ledge of  the  existence  of  a  God;  of  the  existence  of  any 
thing  else,  we  have  no  other  but  a  sensitive  knowledge, 
which  extends  not  beyond  the  objects  present  to  our 
senses. 

§.  22.   Our  ignorance  great. 

Our  knowledi^e  beinjr  so  narrow,  as  I  have  showed,  it 
will  perhaps  give  us  some  light  into  the  present  state  of 
our  minds,  if  we  look  a  little  into  the  dark  side,  and  take 
a  view  of  our  ignorance  :  which,  being  infinitely  larger 
than  our  knowledge,  may  serve  much  to  the  quieting  of 
disputes,  and  improvement  of  useful  knowledge;  if  di-)CO~ 
vering  how  far  we  have  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  we  confine 
o«r  thoughts  within  the  contemplation  of  those  things  that 
are  within  the  reach  of  our  understandings,  and  launch 
not  out  into  that  abyss  of  darkness  (where  we  have  not 
eyes  to  see,  nor  faculties  to  perceive  any  thing)  out  of  a 
presumption,  that  nothing  is  beyond  our  comprehension. 
But  to  be  satisfied  of  the  folly  of  such  a  conceit,  we  need 
not  go  far.  He  that  knows  any  thing,  knows  this  in  the 
first  place,  that  he  need  not  seek  long  for  instances  of  his 
ignorance.  The  meanest  and  most  obvious  things  that 
come  in  our  way,  have  dark  sides,  that  the  quickest  sight 
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cannot  penetrate  into.  The  clearest  and  most  enlarged 
understandings  of  thinking  men  find  themselves  puzzled, 
and  at  a  loss,  in  every  particle  of  matter.  We  shall  the 
less  wonder  to  find  it  so,  when  we  consider  the  causes  of 
our  ignorance;  which,  from  what  has  been  said,  I  suppose, 
will  be  found  to  be  these  three  : 

First,  want  of  ideas. 

Secondly,  want  of  a  discoverable  connexion  between 
the  ideas  we  have. 

Thirdly,  want  of  tracing  and  examining  our  ideas. 

j.  23.  First,  one  cause  ofifxant  of  ideas,  either  such  as  we 
have  no  coticejjtion  of,  or  such  as  particular!!/  tse  have  not. 

First,  there  are  some  things,  and  those  not  a  few,  that 
we  are  ignorant  of,  for  want  of  ideas. 

First;  all  the  simple  ideas  we  have,  are  confined  (as  I 
have  shown)  to  those  we  receive  from  corporeal  objects  by 
sensation,  and  from  the  operations  of  our  own  minds  as  the 
objects  of  reflection.  But  how  much  these  few  and  narrow 
inlets  are  disproportionate  to  the  vast  whole  extent  of  all 
beings,  will  not  be  hard  to  persuade  those,  who  are  not  so 
foolish  as  to  think  their  span  the  measure  of  all  things. 
"What  other  simple  ideas  it  is  possible  the  creatures  in 
other  parts  of  the  universe  may  have,  by  the  assistance  of 
senses  and  faculties  more,  or  perfecter,  than  we  have,  or 
diiFerent  from  ours,  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine.  But  to 
say,  or  think  there  are  no  such,  beciiuse  we  conceive  nothing 
of  them,  is  no  better  an  argument,  than  if  a  blind  man 
should  be  positive  in  it,  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
sight  and  colours,  because  he  had  no  manner  of  idea  of 
any  such  thing,  nor  could  by  any  means  frame  to  himself 
any  notions  about  seeing.  The  ignorance  and  darkness 
that  is  in  us,  no  more  hinders  nor  confines  the  knowledge 
that  is  in  others,  than  the  blindness  of  a  mole  is  an  argu- 
ment against  the  quicksightedness  of  an  eagle.  He  that 
will  consider  the  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of 
the  Creator  of  all  things,  will  find  reason  to  think  it  was 
not  all  laid  out  upon  so  inconsiderable,  mean,  and  impo- 
tent a  creature  as  he  will  find  man  to  be :  who,  in  all  pro- 
bability, is  one  of  the  lowest  of  all  intellectual  beings. — 
What  faculties  therefore  other  species  of  creatures  have,  to 
penetrate  into  the  nature  and  inmost  consiitutions  of  things; 
what  ideas  they  may  receive  of  them,  far  difierent  from 
ours;  we  know  not.     This  we  know,  and  certainly  find, 
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that  we  want  several  other  views  of  them,  besides  those  we 
have,  to  make  discoveries  of  them  more  perfect.  And  we 
may  be  convinced  that  the  ideas  we  can  attain  to  by  our 
facnhies,  are  very  disproportionate  to  things  themselves, 
when  a  positive,  clear,  distinct  one  of  substance  itself, 
which  is  the  foundation  ofall  the  rest,  is  concealed  from 
us.  But  want  of  ideas  of  this  kind  being  a  part,  as  well  as 
cause  of  our  itrnorance,  cannot  be  described.  Only  this, 
I  think,  I  may  confidently  say  of  it,  that  the  intellectual 
and  sensible  vvorltl  are  in  this  perfectly  alike;  that  that 
part,  which  we  see  of  either  of  them,  holds  no  proportion 
with  what  we  see  not ;  and  whatsoever  we  can  reach  with 
our  eyes,  or  otir  thoughts,  of  either  of  them,  is  but  a  pomt, 
almost  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  rest. 

§.  24?.  Because  of  their  remoteness. 

Secondly,  another  great  cause  of  ignorance  is  the  want 
e)f  ideas  we  are  capable  of.  As  the  want  of  ideas,  which 
our  faculties  are  not  able  to  give  us,  shuts  us  wholly  from 
those  views  of  things,  which  it  is  reasonable  to  think  other 
beings,  perfecter  than  we,  have,  of  which  we  know  nothing; 
so  the  want  of  ideas  I  now  speak  of  keeps  us  in  igno- 
rance ot  things  we  conceive  capable  of  being'known  to  us. 
Bulk,  figure,  and  motion,  we  have  ideas  of.  But  though 
we  are  not  without  ideas  of  these  pritnary  qualities  of  bo- 
dies in  general,  yet  not  knowing  what  is  the  particular 
bulk,  figure,  and  motion,  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  bo- 
dies of  the  universe;  we  are  ignorant  of  the  several  powers, 
oflicacies,  and  ways  of  operation,  whereby  the  effects, 
which  we  daily  see,  are  produced.  These  are  hid  from 
us  in  some  things,  by  being  too  remote  ;  and  in  others  by 
being  loo  minute.  When  we  consider  the  vast  distance 
of  the  known  and  visible  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  rea- 
sons we  have  to  think,  that  what  lies  within  our  ken  is  but 
a  small  part  of  the  universe,  we  shall  then  discover  a  huge 
abyss  of  ignorance.  What  are  the  particular  fabrics  of  the 
great  masses  of  matter,  which  make  up  the  whole  stupen- 
dous frame  of  corporeal  beings,  how  far  they  are  extended, 
what  is  their  motion,  and  how  continued  or  communicat- 
ed, and  what  influence  they  have  one  upon  another,  are  con- 
templations that  at  first  glimpse  our  thoughts  lose  themselves 
in.  'If  we  narrow  our  contemplations,  and  confine  our 
thoughts  to  this  little  canton,  I  iueaa  this  system  of  our  sun, 
and  the  grosser  masses  of  matter  that  visibly  move  about  it ; 
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what  several  sorts  of  vegetables,  animals,  and  intellectual 
corporeal  bein2;s,  infinitely  different  from  th-ise  of  our  little 
spot  of  enrtl),  may  there  probably  be  in  the  other  planets, 
to  the  knowled^^e  of  which,  even  ofiheir  outward  fi<rures 
and  parts,  we  can  no  way  attain,  whilst  we  are  confined  to 
this  eorth  :  there  being  no  natural  means,  either  by  sensa- 
tion or  reflection,  to  convey  their  certain  ideas  into  our 
minds?  They  are  out  of  the  reach  of  those  inlets  of  all 
our  knowledge:  and  what  sorts  of  furniture  and  inhabi- 
tants those  mansions  contain  in  them,  we  cannot  so  mucli 
as  guess,  much  less  have  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  them. 

§.  25.  Because  of  their  mimiteness. 

If  a  great,  nay,  ftir  the  greatest  part  of  the  several  ranks 
of  bodies  in  the  universe,  escape  our  notice  by  their  re- 
moteness, there  are  others  that  are  no  less  concealed  from 
us  by  their  minuteness.  These  insensible  corpuscles  being 
the  active  parts  of  matter,  and  the  great  instruments  of  na- 
ture, on  which  depend  not  only  all  their  secondary  quali- 
ties, but  also  most  of  their  natural  operations;  our  want 
of  precise  distinct  ideas  of  their  primary  qualities,  keeps 
us  in  an  incurable  ignorance  of  what  we  desire  to  know- 
about  them.  I  doubt  not  but  if  we  could  discover  the  fi- 
gure, size,  texture  and  motion  of  the  niinute  constituent 
parts  of  any  two  bodies,  we  should  know  without  trial 
several  of  their  operations  one  upon  another,  as  we  do 
now  the  properties  of  a  square  or  a  triangle.  Did  we  know 
the  mechanical  affections  of  the  particles  of  rhubarb,  hem- 
lock, opium,  and  a  maw;  as  a  watch-maker  does  those  of 
a  watch,  whereby  it  performs  its  operations,  and  of  a  file 
which  l)y  rubbing  on  them  will  alter  the  figure  of  any  of 
the  wheels  ;  we  should  be  able  to  tell  before-hand,  that 
rhubarb  will  purge,  hemlock  kill,  and  opium  make  a  man 
sleep;  as  well  as  a  watch,  maker  can,  that  a  little  piece  of 
paper  laid  on  the  balance  will  keep  the  watch  from  going, 
til!  ii  be  reuioved  ;  or  that,  some  small  part  ot  it  being  rub- 
bed by  a  file,  the  machine  would  quite  lose  its  motion, 
an(i  the  watcli  go  no  more.  Tiie  dissolving  of  silver  in 
aqua  fortis,  iUid  gold  in  aqua  rcgia,  and  not  vice  versa. 
Mould  be  tlien  perhiips  no  n.ore  difficult  to  ktiow,  than  it 
is  to  a  sn^Uh  to  understand  why  the  turning  of  one  key  will 
open  a  lock,  and  not  the  turning  of  another.  But  whilst 
we  are  detutute  of  senses  acute  enough  to  discover  the  mi- 
nute particles  of  bodies,  and  to  give  us  ideas  of  tl^ieij;  tofi- 
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chanical  affections,  we  must  be  content  to  be  ignorant  of 
their  properties  and  ways  of  operation;  nor  can  we  be  assured 
about  them  any  farther,  than  some  few  trials  we  make  are 
able  to  reach.  But  whether  they  will  succeed  again  another 
time  we  cannot  be  certain.  This  hinders  our  certain  know- 
ledge of  universal  truths  concerning  natural  bodies  ;  and 
our  reason  carries  us  herein  very  little  beyond  particular 
matter  of  fact. 

§.  26.  Hence  no  science  of  bodies. 
And  therefore  I  am  apt  to  doubt,  that  how  far  soever 
human  industry  may  advance  useful  and  experimental 
philosophy  in  physical  things,  scieutificai  will  still  be  out 
of  our  reach  ;  because  we  want  perfect  and  adequate  ideas 
of  those  very  bodies  which  are  nearest  to  us,  and  most  un- 
der our  command.  Those  which  we  have  ranked  into 
classes  under  names,  and  we  think  ourselves  best  acquaint- 
ed with,  we  have  but  very  imperfect  and  incomplete  ideas 
of.  Distinct  ideas  of  the  several  sorts  of  bodies  that  fall 
wnder  the  exaunnation  of  our  senses  perhaps  we  may  have: 
but  adequate  ideas,  I  suspect,  we  have  not  of  any  one 
amongst  tliem.  And  though  the  former  of  these  will 
serve  us  for  common  use  and  discourse,  yet  whilst  we  want 
the  latter,  we  are  not  capable  of  «ciei)tifical  knowletige; 
nor  shall  ever  be  able  to  discover  gei^eral,  instructive,  un- 
questionable truths  concerning  them.  Certainty  and  de- 
moubtration  are  things  we  must  not,  in  these  matters,  pre- 
tend to.  By  the  colour,  figure,  taste,  and  smell,  and  other 
se^.sible  qualities,  we  have  as  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of 
sage  ami  hemlock,  as  we  have  of  a  circle  and  a  triangle: 
but  having  no  ideas  of  the  particular  primary  qualities  of 
the  minute  parts  of  either  of  these  plants,  nor  of  other 
bodies  which  we  would  apply  them  to,  we  cannot  tell  what 
effects  they  vvill  produce;  nor  wlsen  we  see  those  effects, 
can  we  so  much  as  guess,  much  less  know,  their  manner  of 
production.  Thus  having  no  ideas  of  the  particular  me- 
chanical affection.,  of  the  minute  parts  of  bodies  that  are 
within  our  view  and  reach,  we  are  ignorant  of  their  con- 
stitutions,  powers,  and  operations  :  and  of  bodies  more  re- 
mote we  are  yet  more  ignorant,  not  knowing  so  much  as 
their  very  outward  shapes,  or  the  sensible  and  grosser 
parts  of  their  constitutions. 

§.  27.   Much  less  of  spirits. 
This,   at  first,    will  show   us  how  disproportionate  our 
knowledge  is  to  the  whole  extent  even  of  material  beings; 
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to  which  if  we  add  the  consideration  of  that  infinite  num- 
ber of  spirits  that  may  be  and  probably  are,  which  are  yet 
more  remote  from  our  knowledge,  whereof  we  have  no 
cognizance,  nor  can  frame  to  ourselves  aii}'  distinct  ideas 
of  their  several  ranks  and  sorts,  we  shall  find  this  cause  of 
ignorance  conceal  from  us,  in  an  imj)enetiab!e  obscurity, 
almost  the  whole  intellectual  world  ;  a  greater  certainly, 
and  more  beautiful  world  than  the  material.  For  bating 
some  very  few,  and  those,  if  I  may  so  call  them,  superficial 
ideas  of  sj)irit.  which  by  refltcti'n  we  get  of  our  own,  and 
from  thence  the  best  we  cmu  collect  of  the  father  of  all 
spirits, 'the  eternal  independent  author  of  them  and  us  and 
all  things;  we  have  no  certain  information,  so  much  as  of 
the  existence  of  other  spirits,  but  by  revelation.  Angels 
of  all  sorts  are  naturally  be3^ond  our  discovery  :  and  all 
those  intelligences  whereof  it  is  likely  there  are  more  orders 
than  of  corporeal  substances,  are  things  whereof  our  natu- 
ral fiiculiies  give  us  no  certain  account  at  all.  lliat  there 
are  minds  and  thinking  beings  in  other  men  as  well  as  him- 
self, every  man  has  a  reason,  from  their  words  and  actions, 
to  be  satisfied  :  and  the  knowledge  of  his  own  mind  cannot 
suffer  a  n)an,  that  considers,  to  be  ignorant,  that  there  is 
a  God.  But  that  there  are  degrees  of  spiritual  beings  be- 
tween us  and  the  great  God,  who  is  there  that  by  bis  owa 
search  and  ability  can  come  to  know  ?  Much  less  have 
we  distinct  ideas  of  their  difTerent  natures,  conditions, 
states,  powers,  and  several  constitutions  wherein  they  agree 
or  differ  from  one  another,  and  from  us.  And  tlierefore 
in  what  concerns  their  tlifferent  species  and  properties,  we 
are  under  an  absolute  ignorance. 

§   28.  Secondly,    'xmit  of  a  dixcoverahle  connexion   hclxcccn 
ideas  xi'c  have. 

Second!}',  what  a  small  part  of  the  substantial  beings 
that  are  in  the  universe,  the  want  of  ideas  leaves  open  to 
our  knovviedge,  we  have  seen.  In  the  next  place,  another 
cause  of  ignorance,  of  no  less  moment,  is  a  want  of  a  dis- 
coverable connexion  between  those  ideas  we  have.  For 
wherever  we  want  that,  we  are  utterly  incapable  of  uni- 
versal and  certain  knowledge;  and  arc,  in  the  former  case, 
left  only  to  observation  and  experiment;  which,  how  nar- 
row aiid  confined  it  is,  htnv  tar  Iron,  general  knovviedge, 
we  netd  ntt  be  told.  I  shall  give  son)e  few  instances  of 
ibis  cause  of  our  ignorance,  and  so  leave  it.     It  is  evident 
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that  the  bulk,    figure,   and  motion  of  several  bodies  about 
US,  produce  in  us  several  sensationf!,  as  of  colours,  sounds, 
tastes,  smells,  pleasure  and  pain,  &c.      These  mechanical 
affections  of  bodies  having  no  affinity  at  all  with  those  ideas 
they  produce  in  us  (there  being  no  conceivable  connexion 
between  any  impulse  of  any  sort  of  body  and  any  percep- 
tion of  a  colour  or  smell,  which  we  find  in  our  minds)   we 
can  have  no  distinct  knowledge  of  such  operations  beyond 
our  experience;  and  can  reason  no  otherwise  al>out  them, 
than  as  effects  produced  by  the  appointment  of  an  infinite- 
ly wise  agent,  which  perfectly  surpass  our  comprehensions. 
As  the  ideas  of  sensible  secondary  qualities  which  we  have 
in  our  minds,  can  by  us  be  no  way  deduced  from  bodily 
causes,    nor  any  correspondence  or  connexion  be  founil 
between  them  and  those  primary   qualities  which    (expe- 
rience shows  us)  prdduce  them  in  us  ;  so  on  the  other  side, 
the  operation  of  our  minds  upon  our  bodies  is  as  inconceiv- 
able.    How  any  thought  should  produce  a  motion  in  body 
is  as  remote  from  the  nature  of  our  ideas,  as  how  any  body 
should  produce  any  thought  in  the  mind.     That  it   is  so, 
if  experience  did  not  convince  us,  the  consideration  of  the 
things  themselves  would  never  be  able  in  the  least  to  dis- 
cover to  us.     These,  and  the  like,  though  they  have  a  con- 
stant and  regular  connexion,    in  the  ordinary   course  of 
things  ;  yet  that  connexion  being  not  discoverable  in  the 
ideas  themselves,   which   appearing  to  have  no  necessary 
dependence  one  on  another,    we   can   attribute  their  con- 
nexion to  nothing  else  but  the  arbitrary  determination  of 
that  all-wise  agent,  who  has  made  them  to  be,  and  to  ope- 
rate as  they  do,    in  a  way  wholly  above  our  weak  under- 
standings to  conceive. 

§.29.  Instances. 
In  some  of  our  ideas  there  are  certain  relations,  habi- 
tudes, and  connexions,  so  visibly  included  in  the  nature  of 
the  ideas  themselves,  that  we  cannot  conceive  them  separable 
from  them  by  any  power  whatsoever.  And  in  these  only 
we  are  capable  of  certain  and  universal  knowledge.  Thus 
tlie  idea  of  a  right-lined  triangle  necessarily  carries  with  it 
an  cqua:iity  of  its  angles  to  two  right  ones.  Nor  can  we 
con6eivq  this  relation,  this  connexion  of  these  two  ideas, 
to  be  possibly  mutable,  or  to  depend  on  any  arbitrary 
power,  which  of  choice  made  it  thus,  or  could  make  it 
otherwise.  But  the  coherence  and  continuity  of  the  parts 
of  matter ;  the  production  of  sensation  in  us  of  colours  and 
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sounds,    &c.  by   impulse  and  motion ;    nay,    the  original 
rules  and  communication  of  motion  being  such  wherein  we 
can  discover  no  natural  connexion  with  any  ideas  we  have; 
we  catniot  hut  ascribe  them  to  the  arbitrary  will  and  good 
pleasure  of  the  wise  architect.      I  need   not,   I  think,  here 
mention  the  resurreciion  of  the  dead,    the   future  state  of 
this  globe  of  earth,    and  such  other   things,    which  are  by 
every  one  acknowledged   to  depend   wholly   on  the  deter- 
niination  of  a  free  agent.     The  things  that,    as  far  as   our 
observation  reaches,  we  constantl}' find  to  proceed  regular- 
ly, we  may  conclude  do  act  by  a  law  set  them  ;    but  yet  by 
a  lnw,   that  we   know  not:   whereby,    though    causes  work 
steadily,   and  efiVcts  constantly  flow   from  them,   yet  their 
connexions  and  dependencies  being  not  discoverable  in  our 
ideas,  we  can  have  but  an  experimental  knowledge  of  them. 
From  all  which   it  is  easy  to  perceive  what  a  darkness  we 
are  involved  in,    how   little  it  is  of  being,    and    the  things 
that  are,   that  we  are  capable  to  know.     And  therefore  we 
siiall  do  no   injury   to   our  ktn)wledge,    when  we  modestly 
think  with  ourselves,  that  we  are  so  far  from  being  able  to 
comprehend  the   whole  nature  of  the  universe,  and  ail  the 
things  contained  in  it,   that  we  are  not  capable  of  a  philo- 
sophical knowledge  of  the   bodies  that  are  about  us,    and 
make  a  part  of  us  :   concerning   their   secondary  qualities, 
powers,  and  operations,  we  can  have  no  universal  certain- 
ty.    Several   effects  come  every  day  within  the  notice  of 
our  senses,  of   which  we  have  so  far  sensitive  knowledge; 
but  the  causes,  manner,  and  certainty  of  their  production, 
for  the  two  foregoing  reasons,    we  must  be   content  to  be 
very  ignorant  of.      In  these  we  can  go  no  farther  than  par- 
ticular  experience   informs   us  of  matter  of  fact,    and   by 
analogy  to   guess  what  effects  the  like  bodies  are,    upon 
other  trials,    like  to  produce.      But  as  to  a  perfect  science 
of  natural  bodies  (not  to  mention  spiritual  beings)  we  are, 
I  think,  so  far  from  being  capable  of  any  such  thing,  that  I 
conclude  it  lost  labour  to  seek  after  it. 

§.  30.    Thirdly^   'want  of  tracing  our  ideas. 

Thirdly,  wliere  we  have  adequate  ideas,  and  where 
there  is  a  certain  and  discoverable  connexion  between 
them,  yet  we  are  often  ignorant,  for  want  of  tracing  those 
ideas  whioh  we  have,  or  may  have  ;  and  for  want  of  find- 
ing out  those  intermediate  ideas,  which  may  show  us  what 
habitude  of  agreement  or  disagreement  they  have  one  with 
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another.  And  thus  many  are  ignorant  of  mathematical 
truths,  not  out  of  any  imperfection  of  their  ficulties,  or 
uncertainty  in  the  thiiiijs  themselves ;  but  for  want  of  ap- 
plication in  acquiriiia:,  examining,  and  by  due  ways  com- 
purinrr  those  ideas.  Tliat  which  has  most  contributCvl  to 
hinder  the  due  traciu'^  of  our  ideas,  and  finding  out  their 
rehitions,  and  agreements  or  disagreements  one  with  an- 
other, has  been,  I  suppose,  the  ill  use  of  words.  It  is  im- 
possible that  men  should  ever  truly  seek,  or  certainly  dis- 
cover the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas  ttiemselves, 
Avhiist  their  thoughts  flutter  about,  or  stick  only  in  sounds 
of  doubtful  and  uncertain  significations.  Mathematicians 
abstracting  their  thoughts  from  names,  and  accustoaiing 
themselves  to  set  before  their  minds  the  ideas  themselves 
that  they  would  consider,  and  not  sounds  instead  of  them, 
have  avoided  thereby  a  great  part  of  that  perplexity,  pud- 
dering  and  contusion,  which  has  so  much  hindered  men's 
progress  in  other  parts  of  knowledge.  For  whilst  they  stick 
in  words  of  undeiermined  and  uncertain  signification,  they 
are  unable  to  distinguish  true  from  false,  certain  from  pro- 
bable, consistent  from  inconsistent,  in  their  own  opinions. 
This  having  been  the  fate  or  misfortune  of  a  great  part  of 
men  of  letters,  the  increase  brought  into  the  stock  of  real 
knowledge,  has  been  very  little,  in  pr.iportion  to  the 
schools,  disputes,  and  writings,  the  world  has  been  filled 
with  ;  whilst  students  being  lost  in  the  great  wood  of  words, 
knew  not  whereabout  they  were,  how  far  their  discoveries 
were  advanced,  or  what  was  wanting  in  their  own  or  the 
general  stock  of  knowledge.  Had  men,  in  the  discove- 
ries of  the  material,  dono  as  they  liave  in  those  of  the  in- 
tellectual world,  involved  all  in  the  obscurity  of  uncer- 
tain and  doubtful  ways  of  talking,  volumes  writ  of  navi- 
gation and  voyages,  theories  and  stories  of  zones  and  tides, 
multiplied  and  disputed;  nay,  ships  built,  and  fleets  sent 
out,  would  never  have  taught  us  the  way  beyond  Ine  iine: 
and  the  Antipodes  would  be  still  as  much  unknown,  as 
when  it  was  declared  heresy  to  hold  there  were  any.  But 
having  spoken  sufficiently  of  words,  and  the  ill  or  careless 
use  that  is  commonly  made  of  them,  I  shall  not  say  any 
thing  more  of  it  here. 

§.  ai.  Extent  in  respect  to  univei^sality. 
Hitherto  we  l)ave  examined  the  extent  oi  cnr  knowledge, 
in  respect  of  tiie  several  sorts  of  beings  that  are.     Tn.re  is 
another  extent  of  it,  in  respect  of  universality,  which  will 
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also  deserve  to  be  considered  :  and  in  this  regard,  our 
knowledge  follows  the  nature  of  our  ideas.  If  the  ideas 
are  abstract,  whose  agreement  or  disagreement  we  per- 
ceive, our  knowledge  is  universal.  For  what  is  known  of 
such  general  ideas,  will  be  true  of  every  particular  thing, 
in  whom  that  essence,  i.  e.  that  abstract  idea  is  to  be  found; 
and  what  is  once  known  of  such  ideas,  will  be  perpetually 
and  for  ever  true.  So  that  as  to  all  general  knowledge, 
we  must  search  and  find  it  only  in  our  minds,  and  it  is 
only  the  examining  of  our  own  ideas  that  furnisheth  us 
with  that.  Truths  belonging  to  essences  of  things,  (that 
is,  to  abstract  ideas)  are  eternal,  and  are  to  be  found  out 
by  the  contemplation  only  of  those  essences :  as  the  exist- 
ences of  things  are  to  be  known  only  from  experience. 
But  having  more  to  say  of  this  in  the  chapters  where  I 
shall  speak  of  general  and  real  knowledge,  this  may  here 
suffice  as  to  the  universality  of  our  knowledge  in  general. 


CHAP.  IV. 

OF  THE  REALITY  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

\.  1.  Ohjection.     Knowledge  placed  in  ideas  may  he  all  hare 

vision. 

I  DOUBT  not  but  my  reader  by  this  time  may  be  apt 
to  think,  that  I  have  been  all  this  while  only  build- 
ing a  castle  in  the  air ;  and  be  ready  to  say  to  me,  "  To 
"what  purpose  all  this  stir  !  Knowledge,  say  you,  is  on- 
"  ly  the  peiception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of 
"  our  own  ideas:  but  who  knows  what  those  ideas  may  be? 
"  Is  there  any  thing  so  extravagant,  as  the  imaginations 
♦'  of  men's  brains?  Where  is  the  head  that  has  no  chim- 
"  eras  in  it?  Or  if  there  be  a  sober  and  a  wise  man  what 
"  difference  will  there  be,  by  your  rules,  between  his  know- 
*«  ledge  and  that  of  the  most  extravagant  fancy  in  the 
"  world?  They  both  have  their  ideas,  and  perceive  their 
*«  agreeujent  and  disagreement  one  with  another.  If  there 
"  be  any  difference  between  them,  the  advantage  will  be 
"  on  the  warm-headed  man's  side,  as  having  the  more 
"  ideas,  and  the  more  lively  ;  and  so,  by  your  rules,  he 
*'  will  be  the  more  knowing.  If  it  be  true,  that  all  know- 
"  ledge  lies  only   in  the  perception  of  the  agreement   or 
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*'  disagreement  of  our  own  ideas,  the  visions  of  an  entlm- 
"  siast,  and  tlie  reiisoniiigs  of  a  sober  man,  will  be  equally 
*'  certain.  It  is  no  matter  how  things  are ;  so  a  man  ob- 
"  serve  but  the  agreement  of  iiis  own  imaginations,  and 
*'  talk  conformably,  it  is  all  truth,  all  certainty.  Such 
"  castles  in  the  air  will  be  as  strong  holds  of  truth,  as  the 
*'  demonstrations  of  Euclid.  That  an  harpy  is  not  a  cen- 
*'  taur  is  by  this  way  as  certain  knowledge,  and  as  much 
"  a  truti),   as  that  a  square  is  not  a  circle. 

"^  But  of  what  use  is  all  this  fine  knowledge  of  men's 
"  own  imaginations,  to  a  man  that  inquires  after  the  reality 
"  of  things?  Id  matters  not  what  men's  fancies  are,  it  is 
*'  the  knowledge  of  things  that  is  only  to  be  prized  ;  it  is 
*'  this  alone  gives  a  value  to  our  reasonings,  and  preference 
"  to  one  man's  knowledge  over  another's,  that  it  is  of 
*'  things  as  they  really  are,  and  not  of  dreams  and  fancies." 

§.  2.  Ans.  Not  so,  tvhere  ideas  agree  xvitk  things. 
To  which  I  answer,  that  if  our  knowledge  of  our  ideas 
terminate  in  them,  and  reach  no  farther,  where  there  is 
something  farther  intended,  our  most  serious  thoughts  will 
be  of  little  more  use  than  the  reveries  of  a  crazy  brain;  and 
the  truths  built  thereon  of  no  more  weight,  than  the  dis- 
course of  a  man,  who  sees  things  clearly  in  a  dream,  and 
with  great  assurance  utters  them.  But  I  hope,  before  I 
have  done,  to  make  it  evident,  that  this  way  of  certainty, 
by  the  knowledge  of  our  own  ideas,  goes  a  little  farther 
than  bare  imagination  :  and  I  believe  it  will  appear,  that 
all  the  certainty  of  general  truths  a  man  has,  lies  in  no- 
lhin<;  else. 

It  is  evident  the  mind  knows  not  things  immediately, 
but  only  by  the  intervention  of  the  ideas  it  has  of  them. 
Our  knowledge  therefore  is  real,  only  so  far  as  there  is  a 
conformity  between  our  ideas  and  the  reality  of  things. 
But  what  shall  be  here  the  criterion  ?  How  shall  the  mind, 
when  it  perceives  nothing  but  its  own  ideas,  know  that 
they  agree  with  things  themselves  ?  This,  though  it  seems 
not  to  want  dilficulty,  yet,  I  think,  there  be  two  sorts  of 
ideas,  that,  we  may  be  assured,  agree  with  things. 

§.  4    ASi   1.  All  simple  ideas  do. 
First,  the  first  are  simple  ideas,  whicn  the  mind,  as  has 
been  showed,  can  by  no  means   make  to   itself,  must  ne- 
cessarily be  the  product  of  things  operating  on  the  mind 

VOL.   !l.  s 
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in  a  natural  way.  and  producing  therein  those  perceptions 
which  by  the  wisdom  and  will  of  our  M.)ker  they  are  or- 
dained and  adapted  to.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  sim- 
ple ideas  are  not  fictions  of  our  fancies,  but  the  natural 
and  regular  productions  of  things  without  us,  really  oper- 
atinc;  upon  us,  and  so  carry  with  them  all  ihe  conformity 
which  is  intended,  or  which  our  state  requires:  for  they 
represent  to  us  things  under  those  appearances  which  they 
are  fitted  to  produce  in  us,  whereby  we  are  enabled  to 
distinguish  the  sorts  of  particular  substances,  to  discern 
ibe  states  they  are  in,  and  so  to  take  them  for  our  necessi- 
ties, and  to  apply  them  to  our  uses.  Thus  the  idea  of 
whiteness,  or  bitterness,  as  it  is  in  the  mind,  exactly  an- 
swering that  power  which  is  in  any  body  to  produce  it 
there,  has  all  the  real  conformity  it  can,  or  ought  to  have, 
with  things  without  us.  And  this  conforniiiy  between  our 
simple  ideas,  and  the  existence  of  things,  is  sufficient  for 
real  knowledge. 

§.  5.  2.  All  complex  ideas,  except  of  substa7ices. 

Secondly,  all  our  complex  ideas,  except  those  of  sub- 
stances, being  archetypes  of  the  mind's  own  making,  not 
intended  to  be  the  copies  of  any  thing,  nor  referred  to  the 
existence  of  any  thing,  as  to  their  originals;  cannot  want 
any  conformity  necessary  to  real  knowledge.  For  that 
which  is  not  designed  to  represent  any  thing  but  itself,  can 
never  be  capable  of  a  wrong  representation,  nor  mislead 
us  from  the  true  apprehension  of  any  thing,  by  its  dislike- 
ness  to  it ;  and  such,  excepting  those  of  substances,  are 
all  our  complex  ideas :  which  as  I  have  showed  in  another 
place,  are  combinations  of  ideas,  which  the  mind,  by  its 
free  choice,  puts  together,  without  considering  any  con- 
nexion they  have  in  nature.  And  hence  it  is,  that  in  all 
these  sorts  the  ideas  themselves  are  considered  as  the  ar- 
chetypes, and  things  no  otherwise  regarded,  but  as  they 
are  contormable  to  them.  So  that  we  cannot  but  be  infal- 
libly certain,  that  all  the  knowledge  we  attain  concerning 
these  ideas  is  real,  and  reaches  things  themselves ;  be- 
cause in  all  our  thoughts,  reasonings,  and  discourses  of  this 
kind,  we  intend  tilings  no  farther  than  as  they  are  con- 
formable to  our  ideas.  So  that  in  these  we  cannot  miss 
of  a  certnin  find  undoubted  reality. 

§.  6.  Hence  ike  reality  of  mathematical  knowledge. 

I  dou'ot  not  but  it  will  be  easily  granted  that  the  know- 
ledge we  have  of  mathematical  truths,  is  not  only  certain. 
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but  real  knowledge;  and  not  the  bare  empty  vision  of  vain  f 
insignificant  chimeras  of  the  brain:  and  yet,  if  we  will  ' 
consider,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  only  of  our  own  ideas.  The 
mathematician  considers  the  truth  and  properties  belong- 
ing to  a  rectatigle  or  circle,  only  as  they  are  in  idea  in  his 
own  mind.  For  it  is  possible  he  never  found  either  of  them 
existing  mathematically,  «.  e.  precisely  true,  in  his  life.  But 
yet  the  knowledge  he  has  of  any  truths  or  properties  belong- 
inif  to  a  circle,  or  any  olher  mathematical  figure,  are  never- 
theless true  and  certain,  even  of  real  things  exi^tm^,  because 
real  things  are  no  fixrther  concerned,  nor  ii tended  to  be 
meant  by  any  such  propositions,  than  as  things  really  agree 
to  those  archetypes  in  his  mind.  Is  it  true  of  the  idea  of  a 
triangle,  that  its  three  angles  are  equal  to  two  right  ones? 
It  is  true  also  of  a  triangle,  wherever  it  redly  exists.— 
Whatever  other  figure  exists,  that  is  not  exactly  answer- 
able to  the  idea  of  a  triangle  in  his  mind,  is  nt)t  at  all  con- 
cerned in  that  proposition  :  and  therefore  he  is  certain  all 
his  knowledge  concerning  such  ideas  is  real  know'edge; 
because  intending  thmgs  no  farther  than  they  agree  with 
those  his  ideas,  he  is  sure  what  he  knows  concerning  those 
figures,  when  they  have  barely  an  ideal  existence  m  his  mirjd, 
will  hold  true  of  them  also,  when  they  have  real  existence 
in  matter;  his  consideration  being  barely  of  those  figures, 
which  are  the  same,   wherever  or  however  they  exist. 

§.  7.  And  of  moral. 
And  hence  it  follows  that  moral  knowledge  is  as  capa- 
ble of  real  certanity,  as  mathematics.  For  certainty  be- 
ing but  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
of  our  ideas  ;  and  demonstration  nothing  but  the  percep- 
tion of  such  agreement,  by  the  intervention  of  other  ideas, 
or  mediums;  our  moral  ideas,  as  well  as  mathematical, 
being  arclietypes  themselves,  and  so  adequate  and  com- 
plete ideas ;  all  the  agreement  or  disagreement,  which  we 
shall  find  in  them,  wdl  produce  real  knowledge,  as  well 
as  in  mathematical  figures. 

§.  8.  Existence  not  required  to  make  it  real. 
For  the  attaining  of  knowledge  and  certainty,  it  is  re- 
quisite that  we  have  determined  ideas ;  and,  to  make  our 
knowledge  real,  it  is  requisite  that  the  ideas  answer  their 
archetypes.  Nor  let  it  be  wondered,  that  1  place  the  cer- 
tainty of  our  knowledge  in  the  consideration  of  our  ideas, 
with  60  little  care  and  regard  (as  it  may  seem)  to  the  real 
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existence  of  things:  since  most  ot  those  discourses,  which 
take  up  the  thoughts,  anil  engnge  the  disputes  of  those  who 
pretend  to  nmke  it  their  business  to  enquite  after  truth  avd 
certainty,  will,  I  presume,  upon  examination  be  iound  to 
be  general  propositions,  and  notions  in  whicii  existence  is 
not  at  all  concerned.  All  the  discourses  of  the  mathema- 
licians  about  the  squaring  of  a  circle,  conic  sections,  or  any 
other  part  of  mathematics,  concern  not  the  existence  of 
any  of  those  figures  ;  but  their  demonstration*,  which  de- 
pend on  their  ideas,  are  the  same,  whether  there  be  any 
square  or  circle  existing  in  the  world,  or  no.  In  the  same 
manner  the  truth  and  certainty  (if  moral  discourses  ab- 
stracts from  the  lives  of  men,  and  the  existence  oi  those 
virtues  in  the  world  whereof  they  treat.  Nor  are  Tully's 
offices  less  true,  because  there  is  nobody  in  the  woild  that 
exactly  practises  his  rules,  and  lives  up  to  that  pattern  of 
a  virtuous  uian  which  he  has  given  us,  and  which  existed 
no  where,  when  he  writ,  but  in  idea.  If  it  be  true  in 
speculation,  i.  e.  in  idea  that  murder  deserves  death,  it 
\vi;l  also  be  true  in  reality  of  any  action  that  exists  con- 
formable to  that  idea  of  murder.  As  for  other  actions,  the 
truth  of  that  proposition  concerns  them  not.  And  thus  it 
is  of  all  other  species  of  things,  which  have  no  other  es- 
sences but  those  ideas,  which  are  in  the  minds  of  men. 

§.  9.  JVbr  rvill  it  he  less  true  or  certain,  because  moral  ideas 
are  of  our  oxim  viaking  and  naming. 

But  it  will  here  be  said,  that  if  n)oral  knowledge  be 
placed  in  the  contemplation  of  our  own  moral  ideas,  and 
tliose,  as  other  Uiodes,  be  of  our  owu  making,  whatstran-jc 
notions  will  there  be  of  justice  and  teuiperance?  Wb-at 
confusion  cf  virtues  and  vices,  if  every  one  may  make  what 
ideas  of  tfiem  he  pleases?  No  confusion  or  cHsorder  in  the 
things  then  selves,  nor  the  reasonings  about  them  ;  no  more 
tlian  (in  mathtmatics)  there  wiuild  be  a  disturbance  in  the 
demonstration,  or  a  change. in  the  properties  of  figures, 
and  their  relations  one  to  anotlier,  if  a  nian  should  n)akea 
triangle  witti  K  ur  corners,  or  a  trapezium  with  tour  right 
angles:  that  is,  m  plain  Knglish,  change  the  names  of  the 
figures,  and  call  that  by  one  name,  which  mathematicians 
call  ordinarilv  by  another.  For  let  a  man  n^ake  to  him- 
self the  idea  of  a  figure  with  tinee  angles,  whereof  one  is 
a  right  ore,  and  call  it,  it  he  please,  equilaterum  or  trape- 
zium, or  any  thing  else,   the  properties  of  and  demonstra- 
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tions  about  that  idea  will  be  tiie  same,  as  if  he  called  it  a 
rectangular  triangle.  I  confess  the  change  of  the  name, 
by  the  impropriety  of  speech,  will  at  first  disturb  him,  who 
knows  not  what  idea  it  stands  for;  but  as  soon  as  the  figure 
is  drawn,  the  consequences  and  demonstrations  are  plain 
and  clear.  Just  the  same  is  it  in  moral  knowledge,  let  a 
man  have  the  idea  of  taking  from  others,  without  their 
consent,  what  their  honest  industry  has  possessed  them  of, 
and  call  this  justice,  if  he  please.  He  that  takes  the  name 
here  without  the  idea  put  to  it,  will  be  mistaken,  by  joining 
another  idea  of  his  own  to  that  name  :  but  strip  the  idea 
of  that  name,  or  take  it  such  as  it  is  in  the  speaker's  mind, 
and  the  same  things  will  agree  to  it,  as  if  you  called  it  in- 
justice. Indeed  wrong  names  in  moral  di'scourses  breed 
usually  more  disorder,  because  they  are  not  so  easily  rec- 
tified as  in  mathematics,  where  the  figure,  once  drawn  and 
seen,  makes  the  name  useless  and  of  no  force.  For  what 
need  of  a  sign,  when  the  thing  signified  is  present  and  in 
view?  But  in  moral  names  that  cannot  be  so  easily  and 
shortly  done,  because  of  the  many  decompositions  that  go 
to  the  making  up  the  complex  ideas  of  those  modes.  But 
yet  for  all  this,  miscalling  of  any  of  those  ideas,  contrary 
to  the  usual  signification  of  the  words  of  that  language, 
hinders  not  but  that  we  may  have  certain  and  demonstra- 
tive knowledge  of  their  several  agreements  and  disagree- 
ments, if  we  will  carefully,  as  in  mathematics,  keep  to  the 
same  precise  ideas,  and  trace  them  in  their  several  relations 
one  to  another,  without  being  led  away  by  their  names. 
If  we  but  separate  the  idea  under  consideration  from  the 
sign  that  stands  for  it,  our  knowledge  goes  equally  on  in 
the  discovery  of  real  truth  and  certainty,  whatever  sounds 
we  make  use  of. 

j.  10.  Misnaming  disturbs  not  the  certainly  of  the  knoxQ- 

leclge. 
One  thing  more  we  are  to  take  notice  of,  that  where 
God,  or  any  other  law-maker,  hath  defined  any  moral 
names,  there  they  have  made  the  essence  of  that  species  to 
which  that  name  belongs:  and  there  it  is  not  safe  to  apply 
or  use  them  otherwise:  but  in  other  cases  it  is  bare  impro- 
priety of  speech  to  apply  them  contrary  to  the  common 
usage  of  the  country.  But  yet  even  this  too  disturbs  not 
the  certainty  of  that  knowledge,  which  is  still  to  be  had 
by  a  due  contemplation,  and  comparing  of  those  even 
nicked-named  ideas. 
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§.11.  Ideas  oj  substances  have  their  archetypes  without  us 

Thirdly,  there  is  another  sort  of  complex  ideas,  which 
being  referred  to  archetypes  without  us,  may  differ  from 
them,  and  so  our  knowledge  about  them  may  come  short 
of  being  real.  Such  are  our  ideas  of  substances,  which 
consisting  of  a  collection  of  simple  ideas,  supposed  taken 
from  the  works  of  nature,  may  yet  vary  from  them,  by 
having  more  or  different  ideas  united  in  them,  than  are  to 
be  found  united  in  the  things  themselves.  From  whence 
it  comes  to  pass,  that  they  may,  and  often  do,  fail  of  being 
exactly  conformable  to  things  themselves. 

$.  12.  So  far  as  they  agree  with  those,  so  Jar  our  knowledge 
covceining  them  is  real. 
I  say  then,  that  to  have  ideas  of  substances,  which,  by  be- 
ing conformable  to  things,  may  afford  us  real  knowledge, 
it  is  not  enough,  as  in  njodes,  to  put  together  such  ideas 
as  have  no  inconsistence,  though  they  did  never  before  so 
exist:  v.  g.  the  ideas  of  sacrilege  or  perjury,  &c.  were  as 
real  and  true  ideas  before,  as  after  the  existence  of  any 
such  fjict.  But  our  ideas  of  substances  being  supposed 
copies,  and  referred  to  archetypes  without  us,  must  still 
be  taken  from  something  that  does  or  has  existed  :  they 
must  not  consist  of  ideas  put  together  at  the  pleasure  of 
our  thoughts,  without  any  real  pattern  they  were  taken 
from,  though  we  can  perceive  no  inconsistence  in  such  a 
combinatit)n.  The  reason  whereof  is,  because  we  know- 
ing not  what  real  constitution  it  is  of  substances,  whereon 
our  simple  ideas  depend,  and  which  really  is  the  cause  of 
the  strict  union  of  some  of  them  one  with  another,  and 
the  exclusion  of  others  ;  there  are  very  few  of  them,  that 
we  can  be  sure  are,  or  are  not,  inconsistent  in  nature,  any 
farther  than  experience  and  sensible  observation  reach. — 
Herein  therefore  is  founded  the  reality  of  our  knowledge 
concerning  substances,  that  all  our  complex  ideas  of  tijem 
muht  be  such,  and  such  only,  as  are  made  up  of  such  svm- 
ple  ones,  as  have  been  discovered  to  co- exist  in  nature. — 
And  our  ideas  being  thus  true  :  though  not,  perhaps,  very 
exact  copies,  are  yet  the  subjects  of  real  (as  far  as  we  have 
any)  knowledge  of  them.  Which  (as  has  been  already 
shown)  will  not  be  found  to  reach  very  far:  but  so  far  as 
it  dt)es,  it  will  still  be  real  knowledge.  Whatever  ideas 
we  have,  the  agreement  we  find  they  have  with  others, 
will  still  be  knowledge.     If  those  ideas  be  abstract,  it  will 
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be  general  knowledge.  But,  to  make  ir,  real  concerning 
substances,  the  ideas  must  be  taken  from  the  real  existence 
of  things.  Whatever  simple  ideas  have  been  found  to  co- 
exist in  any  substance,  these  we  may  with  confidence  join 
together  again,  and  so  make  abstract  ideas  of  substances. 
For  whatever  have  once  had  an  union  in  nature,  may  be 
united  again. 

$.  1 3.  In  our  inquiries  about  substances  'we  must  consider 
ideas,  and  not  confine  our  thoughts  to  names,  or  species 
supposed  set  out  by  names. 

This,  if  we  rightly  consider,  and  confine  notour  thoughts 
and  abstract  ideas  to  names,  as  if  there  were,  or  could  be 
no  other  sorts  of  things  than  what  known  names  had  al- 
ready determined,  and  as  it  were  set  out ;  we  should  think 
of  things  with  greater  freedom  and  less  confusion  than  per- 
haps we  do.  It  would  possibly  be  thought  a  bold  paradox, 
if  not  a  very  dangerous  falsehood,  if  I  should  say,  that 
some  changelings,  who  have  lived  forty  years  together, 
without  any  appearance  of  reason,  are  something  be- 
tween a  man  and  a  beast:  which  prejudice  is  founded 
upon  nothing  else  but  a  false  supposition,  that  these 
two  names,  man  and  beast,  stand  for  distinct  species  so 
set  out  by  real  essences,  that  there  can  come  no  other 
species  between  them :  whereas  if  we  will  abstract  from 
those  names,  and  the  supposition  of  such  specific  essences 
made  by  nature,  wherein  all  things  of  the  same  denomina- 
tions did  exactly  and  equally  partake ;  if  we  would  not 
fancy  that  there  were  a  certain  number  of  these  essences, 
wherein  all  things,  as  in  moulds,  were  cast  and  formed  ; 
we  should  find  that  the  idea  of  the  shape,  motion,  and  life 
of  a  man  without  reason,  is  as  much  a  distinct  idea,  and 
makes  as  much  a  distinct  sort  of  things  from  man  and 
beast,  as  the  idea  of  the  shape  of  an  ass  with  reason  would 
be  different  from  either  that  of  man  or  beast,  and  be  a  spe- 
cies of  an  animal  between,  or  distinct  from  both. 

$.  14'.   Objection  against  a  changeling  being  something  be- 
tween  a  man  and  beast,  aiiswered. 

Here  every  body  will  be  ready  to  ask,  If  changelings 
may  be  supposed  something  between  man  and  beast,  pray 
what  are  they?  I  answer,  changelings,  which  is  as  good 
a  word  to  signify  something  different  irom  the  signification 
®f  man  or  beast,   as  the  names  man  and  beast  are  to  have 
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significations  different  one  from    the  other.       This,  well 
considered,  would  resolve  this  matter,  and  show  my  mean- 
ing without  any  more  ado.     But  I  am  not  so  unacquainted 
with  the  zeal  uf  some   men,   which   enables  them   to  spin 
consequences,  and  to  see  religion  threatened  whenever  any 
one  ventures  to  quit  their  forms   of  speaking;  as  not  to 
foresee  what  names  such  a  proposition  as  this  is  like  to  be 
charged   with  :     and  without  doubt   ir  will  he  asked,    If 
changelings   are  something  between  man  and   beast,    what 
will  become  of  them  in  the  other  world?    To  which  I  an- 
swer, 1.   It  concerns  me  not  to  know  or  inquire.     To  their 
own  master  they  stand   or  fall.      It  v.ill   make  their  state 
neither  better  nor  worse,  whether  we  determine  any  thing 
of  it  or  no.    They  are  in  the  hands  of  a  faithful  creator  an(l 
a  bountiful  father,  who  disposes  not  of  his  creatures  accord- 
ing to  our  narrow  thoughts  or  opinions,  nor  distinguishes 
them   according  to  names  and  species  of  our  contrivance. 
And  we  that  know  so  little  of  this  present  world  we  are  in, 
may,  I  think,  content  ourselves  without  being  peremptory 
in  defining  the  different  states,  which  creatures  shall  come 
into  when  they  go  off  this  stage.     It  may  suffice  us,    that 
he  hath  made  known  to  all  those,   who  are  capable  of  in- 
struction, discoursing,  and  reasoning,  that  they  shall  come 
to  an  account,   and  receive  according  to  what  they   have 
done  in  this  body. 

§.  15. 
But,  secondly,  I  answer,  the  force  of  these  men's  ques- 
tion (viz.  will  you  deprive  changelings  of  a  future  state?) 
is  founded  on  one  of  these  two  suppositions,  which  are 
both  false.  The  first  is,  that  all  things  that  have  the  out- 
ward shape  and  appearance  of  a  man  must  necessarily  be 
designed  to  an  immortal  future  being  after  this  life:  or, 
secondly,  that  whatever  is  of  hutnan  birth  must  be  so. 
Take  away  these  imaginations,  and  such  questions  will  be 
groundless  and  ridiculous.  I  desire  then  those  who  think 
there  is  no  more  but  an  accidental  difference  between 
themselves  and  changelings,  the  essence  in  both  being  ex- 
actly the  same,  to  consider  whether  they  can  imagine  im- 
mortality aiiiiexed  to  any  outward  shape  of  the  body?  the 
very  proposing  it,  is,  1  suppose,  enough  to  make  them  dis- 
own it.  No  one  yet,  that  ever  I  heard  of,  how  much  so- 
ever immersed  in  matter,  allowed  that  excellency  to  any 
figure  of  the  gross  sensible  outward  parts,  as  to  affani 
eternal  life  due  to  it,  or  a  necessary  consequence  of  it  ;    or 
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that  any  mass  of  matter  should,  after  its  dissolution  liere, 
be  again  restored  hereafter  to  an  everlastintr  state  of  sense, 
perception,  and  knowledge,  only  because  it  was  moulded, 
into  this  or  that  frgurc,  and  had  such  a  particular  frame 
of  its  visible  parts.  Such  an  opinion  as  this,  placing  im- 
mortality in  a  certain  superficial  figure,  turns  out  of  doors 
all  consideration  of  soul  or  spirit,  upon  whose  account 
alone  some  corporeal  beings  have  hitherto  been  concluded 
immortal,  and  others  not.  This  is  to  attribute  more  to 
the  outside  than  inside  of  things ;  and  to  place  the  excel- 
Jency  of  a  man  more  in  the  external  shape  of  bis  body, 
than  internal  perfections  of  his  soul:  which  is  but  little 
better  than  to  annex  the  great  and  inestimable  advantage 
of  immortality  and  life  everlasting,  which  he  has  above 
other  material  beings,  to  annex  it,  I  say,  to  the  cut  of  his 
beard,  or  the  fashion  of  his  coat.  For  this  or  that  out- 
ward mark  of  our  bodies  no  more  carries  wiih  it  the  hope 
of  an  eternal  duration,  than  the  fashion  of  a  man's  suit 
give  him  reasonable  grounds  to  imagine  it  will  never  wear 
out,  or  that  it  will  make  him  immortal.  It  will  perhaps 
be  said,  that  nobody  thinks  that  the  shape  makes  any  thing 
immortal,  but  it  is  the  shape  is  the  sign  of  a  rational  soul 
within,  which  is  immortal.  I  wonder  who  made  it  the 
sign  of  any  such  thing:  for  barely  saying  it,  will  not  make 
it  so.  It  would  require  some  proofs  to  persuade  one  of  it. 
No  figure  that  I  know  speaks  any  such  language.  For  it 
may  as  rationally  be  concluded,  that  the  dead  body  of  a 
man,  wherein  there  is  to  be  found  no  more  appearance  or 
action  of  life  than  there  is  in  a  statue,  has  yet  nevertheless 
a  living  soul  in  it  because  of  its  shape ;  as  that  there  is  a 
rational  soul  in  a  changeling,  because  he  has  the  outside 
of  a  rational  creature ;  when  his  actions  carry  far  less 
marks  of  reason  with  them,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life, 
than  what  are  to  be  found  in  many  a  beast. 
§.  16.  Monsters. 
But  it  is  the  issue  of  rational  parents,  and  must  therefore 
be  concluded  to  have  a  rational  soul.  I  know  not  by  what 
logic  you  must  so  conclude.  I  am  sure  this  is  a  conclusion, 
that  men  no  where  allow  of.  For  if  they  did,  they  would 
not  make  bold,  as  every  where  they  do,  to  destroy  ill  formed 
and  mis-shaped  productions.  Ay,  but  these  are  monsters. 
Let  them  be  so;  what  will  your  drivelling,  unintelligent, 
intractable  changeling  be?  Shall  a  defect  in  the  Oody 
make  a  monster:  a  defect  in  the  mind  (the  far  more  no- 

VOL.   1).  T 
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ble,  and  in  the  common  phrase,  the  far  more  essential  part) 
not?     Shall  the  want  of  a  nose,   or  a  neck,    make  a  mon- 
ster, and  put  such  issue  out  of  the  rank  of  men  ;  the  want 
ofrea<5on  and   understanding^,  not?     TIhs  is  to  bring  all 
back  again  to  what  was  exploded  just  now:  this  is  to  place 
all  in  the  shape,  and  to  tike  the  measure  of  a  man  osdy  by 
his  ont'^ide.      To  show  that,  accordinjr  lo  the  ordinary  vvay 
of  reasoning  in  this  matter,   people  do  lay  the  whole  stress 
on  the  figure,  and  resolve  the  whole  essence  of  the  species 
of  'nan  (as  they  make  it)  into  the  outward  shape,  how  un- 
reasonable soever  it  be,  and  how  much  soever  they  disown 
it :   we  need  but  trace  their  thoughts  arid  practice  a  little 
farther,  and  then  it  will  plainly  appear.     The  well-shajied 
changeling  is  a  man,  has  a  rational  soul,   though  it  appear 
KOt ;    this  is  past  doubt,   say  you»      Mike  the  ears   a  little 
longer,  and  more  pointed,  and  the  nose  a  little  flatter  than 
ordinary,    and  then  you  begin   to  boggle  :   make  the  face 
yet   narrower,   flatter  and  longer,    and  then  you  are  at  a 
stand  :  add  still  more  and  more  of  the  likeness  of  a  brute 
to  it,  and  let  the  head  be  perfectly  that  of  some  other  ani- 
mal,  then  presently  it  is  a  monster ;  and  it  is  demonstra- 
tion with   you   t'lat  it  hath  no  rational  soul,  and   must  be 
dc'-troyed.      Wiiere  now  (I  ask)  shall  be  the  just  measure 
of  the  utmost  bounds  of  that  shape,   that  carries  with  it  a 
rati(mal  soul  ?    For  since  there  have  been   human  foetuses 
produced,  half  beast,  and  half  man  ;  and  others  three  parts 
one,  and  one  part  the  other  ;  and  so  it  is  possible  they  may 
be  m  all  the  variety  of  approaches  to  the  one  or  the  other 
shape,  and  may  have  several  degrees  of  mixture  of  the  like- 
ness of  a  man  or  a  brute;  I  would  gladly  know  what  are  those 
precise  lineaments,  which,  accoidingto  this  hypothesis,  are, 
or  are  not  capable  of  a  rational  soul  to  be  joined  to  them. 
"What  sort  of  outside  is  the  certain  sign  that  there  is,  or  is  not 
such  an  inhabitant  within  ?  For  till  that  be  done,  we  talk  a:t 
"random  of  man  :   and  shall  always,  1  fear,  do  so,  as  long  as 
we  give  ourselves  up  to  certain  sounds,  and  the  imaginations 
of  settled  and  fixed  species  in  nature,  we  know  not  what. 
But  after  all,  I  desire  it  may  be  considered,  that  those  who 
think  they  have  answered  the  difiiculty  by  telling  us,  that  a 
misshaped  foetus  is  a  monster,  run  into  the  same  fiuli  they 
are  arguing  against,  by  constituting  a  species  between  >nan 
and  beast.     For  what  else,   I  [)ray,   is  their  monster  in  the 
ca»e  (it  the   v.'ord  monsler   signifies  any   thing  at   all)  l)Ut 
sometiiing  neiliier  man  nor  beast,  but  partaking  somewhat 
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of  either?  And  just  so  is  the  changeling  heFore  mention- 
ed. So  necessary  i^  it  to  (juit  the  common  notion  t)F  spe- 
ciei.-  and  essences,  if  we  will  truly  look  into  the  nature  oi 
things,  and  extiniine  them,  by  what  our  faculties  can  dis- 
cover in  them  as  they  exist,  and  not  by  groundless  fancies, 
that  have  been  taken  up  about. them. 

§.17     Words  and  species. 

I  have  mentioned  this  here,  because  I  think  we  cannot 
be  too  cautious  that  words  and  species,  in  the  ordinary 
notions  which  we  have  been  used  to  of  them,  impose  not 
on  us.  For  I  am  apt  to  think,  therein  lies  one  great  obsta- 
cle to  our  clear  and  distiuct  knowledge,  esptcially  in  re- 
ference to  substances;  and  from  theiice  has  rosea  great 
part  of  the  difficulties  about  truth  and  certainty.  Would 
we  accustom  ourselves  to  separate  our  contemplations  and 
reasonings  from  words,  we  might,  in  a  great  measure, 
remedy  this  inconvenience  within  our  own  thoughts  ;  but 
yet  it  would  still  disturb  us  in  our  disct)urse  witii  others, 
as  long  as;  we  retained  the  opinion,  that  species  and  their 
essences  were  any  thing  else  but  our  abstract  ideas  (such 
as  they  are)  with  names  annexed  to  them,  to  be  the  signs 
of  them. 

§.18.  Recapitulation. 

Wherever  we  perceive  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
of  any  of  our  ideas,  there  is  certain  knowledge:  and  where- 
ever  we  are  sure  those  ideas  agree  vv-itli  the  reality  of  things, 
there  is  certain  real  kiiowledge.  Of  which  agreement  of 
our  ideas,  with  the  reality  of  things,  having  heie  given  the 
marks,  I  think  I  have  shown  wherein  it  is,  that  certainty, 
real  certainty,  consists  :  which,  whatever  it  was  to  others, 
was,  I  confess,  to  me  heretofore,  one  of  those  desiderata 
which  I  found  "reat  want  of. 


CHAP.  V. 

OF  TRUTH  IN   GENERAL. 

§.  1.    llhat  truth  is. 


HAT  is  truth  v»as  an  inquiry  many  ages  since;  and 
it  being  that  which  all  manknid  eitner  do,  or  pietend 
to  search  after,  it  cainiot  l)ut  be  worth  our  while  caretully 
to  examine  wherein  it  consists,  and  so  acquaint  ourselves 
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with  the  nature  of  it,  as  to  observe  how  the  mind  distin- 
guishes it  from  falsehood. 

§.  2.  A  t  ight  joining  or  separatijig  of  signs,  i.e.  ideas  o^^^. 

wards. 

Truth  then  seems  to  me,  in  the  proper  import  of  the 
word,  to  sifjnify  nothinn;  but  the  joining;  or  separating  of 
si  .ns.  fis  the  things  signified  by  them  do  agreee  or  disagree 
OIK'  with  another.  The  joining  or  separating  of  signs, 
here  meant,  is  what  by  another  name  we  call  proposition. 
So  that  truth  property  bcl  >ngs  only  to  propo5.itions:  where- 
of there  are  two  sorts,  viz.  mental  and  verbal ;  as  there 
are  two  sv>rts  of  signs  commonly  made  use  of,  viz.  ideas 
and  words. 

§.  S.   Which  make  menial  or  ferhal  propositions. 

To  form  a  clear  notion  of  truth,  it  is  very  necessary  to 
consider  truth  of  thought,  and  truth  of  words,  distinctly 
one  from  another :  but  yet  it  is  very  difficidt  to  treat  of 
them  asunder.  Because  it  is  unavoidable,  in  treating  of 
mental  propositions,  to  make  use  of  words :  and  then  the 
instances  given  of  mental  propositions  cease  immediately 
to  be  barely  mental,  and  become  verbal.  For  a  mental 
proposition  being  nothing  but  a  bare  consideration  of  the 
ideas,  as  they  are  in  our  minds  stripped  of  names,  they 
lo^e  the  nature  of  purely  mental  propositions  as  soon 
as  they  are  put  into  words. 

§.  4.  Mental  propoi^itions  are  very  hard  to  he  treated  of.   , 

And  that  which  makes  it  yet  harder  to  treat  of  mental 
and  verbal  propositions  separately,  is,  that  most  men,  ii 
not  all,  in  their  thinking  and  reasonings,  within  themselves, 
mjike  use  of  words  instead  of  ideas  :  at  least  when  the  sub- 
ject of  their  meditation  contains  in  it  complex  ideas. 
Which  is  a  great  evidence  of  the  imperfection  and  uncer- 
tainty of  our  ideas  of  that  kind,  and  may,  if  attentively 
made  use  o\\  serve  for  a  mark  to  show  us,  what  are  those 
things  we  have  clear  and  perfect  established  ideas  of,  and 
what  not.  For  if  we  will  curiously  observe  the  way  our 
mind  takes  in  thinking  and  leasoning,  we  shall  find,  I 
su|)posc,  that  when  we  make  any  propositions  within  our 
own  thoughts  about  white  or  black,  sweet  or  bitter,  a  tri- 
angle or  a  circle,  we  can  and  often  do  fiame  in  our  minds 
the  ideas  themselves,  without  reflecting  on  the  names.  But 
when  we  would  consider,  or  make  propositions  about  th« 
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more  complex  ideas,  as  of  a  man,  vitriol,  fortitude,  glory,  . 
we  usually  out  ihe  name  for  the  idea:  because  the  ideas., 
these  uames  stand  for,  beintj;  for  the  most  parf  imperfect, 
confused,  and  undetermined,  we  reflect  on  the  names  them- 
selves, because  they  are  more  clear,  certain,  and  distinct, 
and  readier  occur  to  our  thoughts  than  the  pure  id^as: 
and  so  we  make  use  of  these  words  instead  of  the  ideas 
themselves,  even  when  we  would  meditate  and  reason  with- 
in ourselves,  and  make  tacit  mental  propositions.  In  sub- 
stances, as  has  been  already  noticed,  this  is  occasioned  by 
the  imperfection  of  our  ideas:  we  making  the  name  stand 
for  the  real  essence,  of  which  we  have  no  idea  at  all.  In  , 
modes,  it  is  occasioned  by  tiie  great  number  of  simple  ideas, 
that  go  to  the  making  them  up.  For  many  of  them  being 
compounded,  the  name  occurs  much  easier  than  the  com- 
plex idea  itself,  which  requires  lime  and  attention  to  be  re- 
collected, and  exactly  represented  to  the  mind,  even  in 
those  men  who  have  formerly  been  at  the  pains  to  do  it ; 
and  is  utterly  impossible  to  be  done  by  those,  who,  though 
they  have  ready  in  their  memory  the  greatest  part  of  the 
common  words  of  that  lanjjuage,  yet  perhaps  never  troub- 
led themselves  in  all  their  lives  to  consider  what  precise 
ideas  the  most  of  them  siood  for.  Some  confused  or  ob- 
scure notions  have  served  their  turns,  and  many  who  talk 
very  much  of  religion  and  conscience,  of  chuichand  feith, 
of  power  and  right,  of  obstructions  and  humours,  melan- 
choly and  choler,  would  perhaps  have  little  left  in  their 
thoughts  and  meditations,  if  one  should  desire  them  to 
think  only  of  the  things  themselves,  and  lay  by  tiiose 
words,  with  which  they  so  often  confound  others,  and  not 
seldom  themselves  also. 

§.  5.  Being  nothing  but  the  joining  or  separaiijig  ideas  with- 
out words. 

But  to  return  to  the  consideration  of  truth  ;  we  must, 
I  say,  observe  two  sorts  of  propositions  that  we  are  capa- 
ble of  makincf. 

First,  mental,  wherein  the  ideas  in  our  understandings 
are  without  the  use  of  words  put  together,  or  separated  by 
the  mind,  perceiving  or  judging  of  their  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement. 

Secondly,  verbal  propositions,  which  are  words,  the  signs 
of  our  ideas,  put  together  or  separated  in  affirmative  or 
negative  sentences.  By  which  way  of  affirming  or  deny- 
ing,  these  signs,    made  by  sounds,  are  as  it  were  put  to- 
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f^ether  or  separated  one  f r  >  n  another.  So  that  proposi- 
tion consists  in  joining  or  separating  signs,  and  truth  con- 
sists in  the  putting  together  or  separating  those  signs,  ac- 
cording as  the  things,  which  they  stand  for,  agree  or  dis- 
agree. 

§.  6.   When  mental  propositions  contain  real  truths  and  -joheti 

verbal. 
Every  one's  experience  will  satisfy  him,  that  the  mind, 
either  by  perceiving  or  supposing  tiie   agreement  or  liisa- 
greement  of  any  of  its  ideas,  does  tacitly  within    itself  put 
them  into  a   kind   of  proposition    afiirmative   or  negative, 
which  1  have   endeavoured    to   exprass    by  the  terms  put- 
ling   together    and    separating.       But   this   action   of  the 
mind,   which  is  so  familiar  to  every  thinking  and  reasoning 
man,  is  easier  to  be  conceived  by  reflecting  on  what  passes 
in  us  when  we  affirm   or  deny,  than   to  be  explained   by 
words.      When   a  man   has  in  his   head   the    idea   of  two 
lines,  viz.  the  side  and  diagonal   of  a   square,   whereof  the 
diagonal  is  an  inch  long,   he  may  have  the  idea  also  of  the 
division  of  that  line  into  a  certain   number  of  equal  parts; 
V.  g.  into  five,  ten,  an  hundred,  a  thousand,   or  any  other 
number,  and  may  have  the  idea  of  that  inch  line  bemg  di- 
visible or  not  divisible,  into  such  equal  parts,  as  a  certain 
number  of  them  will  be  equal  to  the  side  line.    Now  when- 
ever iie  perceives,  believes  or  supposes   such  a  kind  of  di- 
visibility to  agiee  or  disagree  to   his  idea  of  that  line,   he, 
as  it  were,  j>>ins  or  separates  those  two  ideas,   viz.  the  idea 
of  that  line,   and  the  ideaof  tliat  kind  of  divisibility;  and 
so  makes  a  mental  proposition,  which  is  true  or  false,  ac- 
cording  as  such    a  kind  of  divisibility,  a  divisibility   into 
such  ali(|Uot  parts,   does  really  agree  to  that  line   or  no. — 
Wuen  ideas  are  put  together,  or  separated  in  the  mind,  as 
they  or  the  things  they  stand  for  do  agree   or  not,   that  is, 
as  1  may  call  it,  mental  truth.      But  truth  of  wortls  is  some- 
thing more;  and  that  is  tiie  affirming  or  denying  of  words 
one  of  another,  as  the  ideas  they  stand  for  agree  or  disagree: 
and  this  again   is  two-told;  either  purely   verbal   and  tri- 
fling,   wiiich  1   shall  speak   of,   chap.   viii.   or  real  and   in- 
structive, which  is  the  object  of  that  real  knowledge  which 
we  have  spoken   of  already. 

§.  7.   Objection  against  verbal  truth,   that  thus  it  maij  all  be 
chimerical. 
But   here   again    will    be  apt  to   occur  the  same  doubt 
about  truth,  thai  did  about  knowledge:  and  it  will  be  ob- 
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jected,  tliat  if  truth  be  nothing  but  the  joiuincp  and  separ- 
atin<T  of  words  in  propositions,  as  the  ideas  they  stand  fi)r 
ajrrte  or  disajjree  in  men's  minds,  the  knowledge  of  truth 
is  not  so  valnal)le  a  tiling,  as  it  is  taken  to  be,  nor  worth 
the  pains  and  lime  men  emph)y  in  tlie  search  of  it;  since 
bv  this  accouTit  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  the  conformity 
ofvvoidstotie  chimeras  of  ujcn's  brains.  Who  knows 
not  what  odd  notions  many  men's  heads  are  filled  with, 
and  what  strange  ideas  all  men's  brains  are  capable  of? 
But  if  we  rest  here,  we  know  the  truth  of  nothing  by  this 
rule,  but  of  the  visionary  words  in  our  own  imaginations; 
nor  have  other  truth,  but  what  as  much  concerns  harpies 
and  centaurs,  as  men  and  horses.  For  those,  and  the  like, 
may  be  ideas  in  our  heads,  and  have  their  agreement  and 
disagreement  there,  as  well  as  the  ideas  of  real  beings,  and 
so  have  as  true  propositions  made  about  them.  And  it 
will  be  altogether  as  true  a  proposition  to  say  all  centaurs 
are  animals,  as  that  all  men  are  animals;  and  the  certain- 
ty of  one  as  great  as  the  other.  For  in  both  the  proposi- 
tions, the  words  arc  put  together  according  to  the  agree- 
ment of  the  ideas  in  our  minds:  and  the  agreement  of  the 
idea  of  animal  with  that  of  centaur  is  as  clear  and  vibil)le 
to  the  mind,  as  the  agreement  of  idea  of  animal  with  that 
of  man  ;  and  so  these  two  proposiiicms  are  equally  true, 
equally  certain.     But  of  what  use  is  all  such  truth  to  us? 

$.  8.  Ansts^ered^  real  truth  is  about  ideas  agreeing  to  things^ 

Though  what  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  to 
distinguish  real  from  imaginary  knowledge,  might  suffice 
here,  in  answer  to  this  doubt,  to  distinguish  real  truth 
from  chimerical,  or  (if  you  please)  barely  nominal,  they 
depending  both  on  the  same  foundation  ;  yet  it  may  not 
be  an)iss  here  again  to  <;onsider,  that  though  our  words 
signify  nothing  but  our  ideas,  yet  being  designed  by  them 
to  signify  things,  the  truth  they  contain  when  put  into 
propositions  will  be  only  verbal,  when  they  stand  for  ideas 
in  the  mind,  that  have  not  an  agreement  with  the  reality 
of  things.  And  therefore  truth,  as  well  as  knowledge, 
may  well  come  under  the  distuiction  of  verbal  and  real;  ' 
that  being  only  verbal  truth,  wiierein  terms  are  joined  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  ideas  they 
stand  tor,  without  regarding  whether  our  ideas  are  sucii  as 
reaiiy  have,  or  are  capable  of  having  an  existence  u)  na- 
ture.    But  then  it  is  they  contain  real  trutii,   when  these 
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signs  are  joined,  as  our  ideas  a^ree ;  and  when  our  ideas 
ate  such  as  we  know  are  capable  of  having  an  existence  in 
nature :  which  in  substances  we  cannot  know,  but  by 
knowing  that  such  have  existed. 

§.  9.  Falsehcod  is  the  joining  of  nafnes  ot/iet*joise  than  their 
ideas  agr'ce. 
Truth  is  the  marking  down  in  words  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  ideas  as  it  is.  Falsehood  is  the  marking 
dovvi)  in  words  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas 
otherwise  than  it  is.  And  so  far  as  these  ideas,  thus  mark- 
ed by  sounds,  agree  to  their  arclietypes,  so  far  only  is  the 
truth  real.  The  knowledge  of  this  truth  consists  in  know- 
ing what  ideas  the  words  stand  for,  and  tlie  perception  of 
the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  those  ideas,  according 
as  it  is  marked  by  those  words. 

§.10.  General  jpropositioiis  to  he  treated  of  more  at  large, 

Bui  because  words  are  looked  on  as  the  great  conduits 
of  truth  and  knowledge,  and  that  in  coi  veying  and  re- 
ceiving of  truth,  and  commonly  in  reasoning  about  it, 
we  make  use  of  words  and  propositions ;  I  shall  more  at 
large  inquire,  wherein  the  certainty  of  real  truths,  contain- 
ed in  propi>sitions,  consists,  and  wherein  it  is  to  be  had; 
and  endeavour  to  show  in  what  sort  of  universal  proposi- 
tions we  are  capable  of  being  certain  of  their  real  truth  or 
falsehood. 

I  shall  begin  with  general  propositions,  as  those  which 
most  employ  our  thoughts,  and  exercise  our  contempla- 
tion. General  truths  are  most  looked  alter  by  the  mind, 
as  those  that  most  enlarge  our  knowledge ;  and  by  their 
CO  t^prehensiveness,  satisfying  us  at  once  of  many  particu- 
lars, enlarge  our  view,  and  shorten  our  way  to  knowledge. 
§.11.  Moral  and  metaphysical  truth. 

Besides  truth  taken  in  the  strict  sense  before  mentioned, 
there  are  other  sorts  of  truth  ;  as,  1.  Moral  truth;  which 
is  speaking  of  things  according  to  the  persuasion  of  our 
own  minds,  though  the  proposition  we  speak  agree  not  to 
the  reality  of  things.  2.  Metaphysical  truth,  which  is  no- 
thing hut  the  real  existence  of  things,  conformable  to  the 
ideas  to  which  we  have  annexed  their  names.  This,  though 
it  seems  to  consist  in  the  very  beings  of  things,  yet,  when 
considered  a  little  nearly,  will  appear  to  include  a  tacit 
proposition,  whereby  the  mind  joins  that  particular  thing 
to  the  idea  it  had  before  settled   with  a  name  to  it.     But 
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these  considerations  of  truth,  eitiier  havinfj  been  before 
taken  notice  of,  or  not  being  much  to  our  present  purpose, 
it  may  suffice  here  only  to  have  mentioned  them. 


CHAP.  VI. 


©F    UNIVERSAL    PROPOSITIONS,     THEIR    TRUTH    AND    CER- 
TAINTY. 

§.1.   Treatitigof  words  necessary  to  Jcuowledge. 

nnHOUGH  the  examining  and  judging  of  ideas  by  them- 
■*-  selves,  their  names  being  quite  laid  aside,  be  the  best 
and  surest  way  to  clear  and  distinct  knowledge ;  yet 
through  the  prevailing  custom  of  using  sountls  for  ideas,  I 
think  it  is  very  seldom  practised.  Every  one  may  observe 
how  common  it  is  for  names  to  be  made  use  of,  instead  of 
the  ideas  themselves,  even  when  men  think  and  reason 
within  their  own  breasts;  especially  if  the  ideas  be  very 
complex,  and  made  up  of  a  great  collection  of  simple  ones. 
This  makes  the  consideration  of  words  and  propositions  so 
necessary  a  part  of  the  treatise  of  knowledge,  that  it  is  very 
hard  to  speak  intelligibly  of  the  one,  without  explaining 
the  other. 

§.  2.  General  truths  hardly  to  he  Jinderstood  but  in  verbal 
jn'opositions. 
All  the  knowledge  we  have,  being  only  of  particular  or 
general  truths,  it  is  evident,  that  whatever  may  be  done 
in  the  former  of  these,  the  latter,  which  is  that  which  with 
reason  is  most  sought  after,  can  never  be  well  made  known, 
and  is  very  seldom  apprehended,  but  as  conceived  and  ex- 
pressed in  words.  It  is  not  therefore  out  of  our  way,  in 
the  examination  of  our  knowledge,  to  inquire  into  the 
truth  and  certainty  of  universal  propositions. 

§.3.  Certainty  two-fold,  oj  truth,  a  tid  of  knowledge. 

But  that  we  may  not  be  misled  in  this  case,  by  that 
which  is  the  danger  every  where,  I  mean  by  the  doubtful- 
ness of  terms,  it  is  fit  to  observe,  that  certainty  is  two- 
fold ;  certainty  of  truth,  and  certainty  of  knowledge. — 
Certainty  of  truth  is,  when  words  are  so  put  together  in 
propositions  as  exactly  to  express  the  agreement  or  disa- 
greement of  the  ideas  they  stand  for,  as  really  it  is.     Cer- 

VOL.   II.  u 
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tainty  of  knowledge  is  to  perceive  the  agreement  or  disa- 
greement of  ideas,  as  expressed  in  any  proposition.  This 
we  usually  call  knowing,  or  being  certain  of  the  truth  of 
any  proposition. 

§.  4.  No  proposition  can  be  kno'wn  to  be  true,  'wliere  the  eS' 
setice  of  each  species  mentioned  is  not  hwxvn. 

Now  because  we  cannot  be  certain  of  the  truth  of  any 
general  proposition,  unless  we  know  the  precise  bounds 
and  extent  of  the  species  its  terms  stand  for,  it  is  necessary 
we  should  know  the  essence  of  each  species,  which  is  that 
which  constitutes  and  bounds  it.  This,  in  all  simple  ideas 
and  modes,  is  not  hard  to  do.  For  in  these,  the  real  and 
nominal  essence  being  the  same ;  or,  which  is  all  one,  the 
abstract  idea  which  the  general  term  stands  for,  being  the 
sole  essence  and  boundary  that  is  or  can  be  supposed  of 
the  species ;  there  can  be  no  doubt,  how  far  the  species 
extends,  or  what  things  are  comprehended  under  each 
term  :  which,  it  is  evident,  are  all  that  have  an  exact  con- 
formity with  the  idea  it  stands  for  and  no  other.  But  in 
substances  wherein  a  real  essence  distinct  from  the  nominal 
is  supposed  to  constitute,  determine,  and  bound  the  species, 
the  extent  of  the  general  word  is  very  uncertain  :  because 
not  knowing  this  real  essence,  we  cannot  know  what  is,  or 
what  is  not  of  that  species ;  and  consequently  what  may, 
or  may  not  with  certainty  be  affirmed  of  it.  And  thus 
speaking  of  a  tnan,  or  gold,  or  any  other  species  of  natu- 
ral substances,  as  supposed  constituted  by  a  precise  and 
real  essence,  which  nature  regularly  imparls  to  every  in- 
dividual of  that  kind,  whereby  it  is  made  to  be  of  that  spe- 
cies, we  cannot  be  certain  of  the  truth  of  any  affirmation 
or  negation  made  of  it.  For  man,  or  gold,  taken  in  this 
sense,  and  used  for  species  of  things  constituted  by  real 
essences,  diffisrent  from  the  complex  idea  in  the  mind  of 
the  speaker ;  stand  for  we  know  not  what :  and  the  extent 
of  these  species,  with  such  boundaries,  are  so  unknown 
and  undetermined,  that  it  is  impossible  with  any  certainty 
to  affirm  that  all  men  are  rational,  or  that  all  gold  is  yel- 
low. But  where  the  Mominal  essence  is  kept  to,  as  the 
boundary  ot  each  species,  and  men  extend  the  application 
of  any  general  term  no  farther  than  to  the  particular  things, 
in  which  the  complex  idea  it  stands  for  is  to  be  found, 
there  they  are  in  no  danger  to  mistake  the  bounds  of  each 
species,  nor  can  be  in  doubt,    on  this  account,  whether 
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any  proposition  be  true  or  no.  1  have  chosen  to  explain 
this  uncertainty  of  propositions  in  this  scholastic  way,  and 
have  made  use  of  the  terms  of  essence  and  species,  on  pur- 
pose to  show  the  absurdity  and  inconvenience  there  is  to 
think  of  them,  as  of  any  other  sort  of  realities,  than  bare- 
ly abstract  ideas  with  names  to  them.  To  suppose  that 
the  species  of  things  are  any  thing  but  the  sorting  of  them 
under  general  names,  according  as  they  agree  to  several 
abstract  ideas,  of  which  we  make  those  names  the  signs,  is 
to  confound  truth,  and  introduce  uncertainty  into  all  gene- 
ral propositions  that  can  be  made  about  them.  Though 
therefore  these  things  might,  to  people  not  possessed  with 
scholastic  learning,  be  treated  of  in  a  better  and  clearer 
way  :  yet  those  wrong  notions  of  essences  or  species  hav- 
ing got  root  in  most  people's  minds,  who  have  received 
any  tincture  from  the  learning  which  has  prevailed  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  arc  to  be  discovered  and  removed,  to 
make  way  for  that  use  of  words  which  should  convey  cer- 
tainty with  it. 

§.  5.  This  more  particularbj  concerns  substances. 
■The  names  of  substances  then,  whenever  made  to  stand 
for  species,  which  are  supposed  to  be  constituted  by  real 
essences,  which  we  know  not,  are  not  capable  to  convey 
certainty  to  the  understanding:  of  the  truth  of  general  pro- 
positions made  up  of  such  terms,  we  cannot  be  sure.  The 
reason  whereof  is  plain  :  for  how  can  we  be  sure  that  this  or 
that  quality  is  in  gold,  when  we  know  not  what  is  or  is  not 
gold?  Since  in  this  way  of  speaking  nothing  is  gold,  but  what 
partakes  of  an  essence,  which  we  not  knowing,  cannot 
know  where  it  is  or  is  not,  and  so  cannot  be  sure  that  any 
parcel  of  matter  in  the  world  is  or  is  not  in  this  sense 
gold ;  being  incurably  ignorant,  whether  it  has  or  has  not 
that  which  makes  any  thing  to  be  called  gold,  i.  e.  that 
real  essence  of  gold  whereof  we  have  no  idea  at  all :  this 
being  as  impossible  for  us  to  know,  as  it  is  for  a  blind  man 
to  tell  in  what  flower  the  colour  of  a  pansie  is,  or  is  not  to 
be  found,  whilst  he  has  no  idea  of  the  colour  of  a  pansie 
at  all.  Or  if  we  could  (which  is  impossible)  certainly  know 
where  a  real  essence,  which  we  know  not,  is ;  v.  g.  in  what 
parcels  of  matter  the  real  essence  of  gold  is;  yet  could  we 
not  be  sure,  ihat  this  or  that  quality  could  with  truth  be 
affirmed  of  gold:  since  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know,  tnat 
this  or  that  quality  or  idea  has  a  necessary  connex.on  with 
a  real  essence,  of  which  we  have  no  idea  at  all,  whatever 
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species  that  supposed  real  essence   may  be  imagined  to 
constitute. 

§.  6.  The  truth  of  jew  universal  pi'opositions  concerning  sub- 
stances is  to  be  hioxcn. 

On  the  other  side,  the  names  of  substances,  when  made 
use  of  as  they  should  be,  for  the  ideas  men  have  in  their 
minds,  though  they  carry  a  clear  and  determinate  signifi- 
cation with  them,  will  not  yet  serve  us  to  make  many  uni- 
versal propositions,  of  whose  truth  we  can  be  certain. — 
Not  because  in  this  use  of  them  we  are  uncertain  what 
things  are  signified  by  them,  but  because  the  complex 
ideas  they  stand  for  are  such  combinations  of  simple  ones, 
as  carry  not  with  them  any  discoverable  connexion  or  re- 
pugnancy, but  with  a  very  few  other  ideas. 

§.  7.  Because  co- existence   of  ideas   in  few  cases  is  to  bn 

known. 

The  complex  ideas,  that  our  names  of  the  species  of 
substances  properly  stand  for,  are  collections  of  such  qua- 
lities as  have  been  observed  to  co-exist  in  an  unknown  sub- 
stratum, which  we  call  substance:  but  what  other  qualities 
necessarily  co-exist  with  such  combinations,  we  cannot 
certainly  know,  unless  we  can  discover  their  natural  depen- 
dence; which  in  their  primary  qualities,  we  can  go  but  a 
very  little  way  in  ;  and  in  all  their  secondary  qualities,  we 
can  dibcover  no  counexion  at  all,  for  the  reasons  mention- 
ed, chap.  iii.  viz.  1.  Because  we  know  not  the  real  consti- 
tutions of  substances,  on  wliich  each  secondary  quality  par- 
ticularly defiends.  2.  Did  we  know  lluit,  it  would  serve 
us  only  for  expeiiniental  (not  universal)  knowledge:  and 
reach  with  certainty  no  farther,  than  that  bare  instance ; 
because  our  understandings  can  discover  no  conceivable 
connexion  between  any  secondary  quality  and  any  modifi- 
catioo  whatsoever  of  any  of  the  primary  ones.  And  there- 
fore there  are  very  lew  general  propositions  to  be  made 
concerning  substances,  which  can  carry  with  them  un- 
doubted tertaait}'. 

§.  8.  Instance  in  gold. 
All  gold  is  fixed,,  is  a.  proposition  whose  truth  we  can- 
n<it  lie  certain  of,  iiow  universally  soever  it  be  believed. 
For  if,  according  to  the  useless  imagination  of  the  schools, 
nnv  one  supposes  the  ternj  gold  to  stanil  for  a  species  of 
things  set  out  by  nature,  by  a. real  essence  belonging  to  it, 
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it  is  evident  he  knows  not  what  particular  substances  are 
of  that  species:  and  so  cannot,  with  certainty,  affirm  any 
ihiniT  universally  of  gold.  But  if  he  makes  gold  stand  for 
a  species  determined  by  its  nominal  essence,  let  the  no- 
minal essence,  for  example,  be  the  complex  idea  of  a  body 
of  a  certain  yellow  colour  malleable,  fusible,  and  heavier 
than  any  other  known  ;  in  this  proper  use  of  the  word 
gold,  there  is  no  difficulty  to  know  what  is  or  is  not  gold. 
But  yet  no  other  quality  can  with  certainty  be  universally 
affirmed  or  denied  of  gold,  but  what  halh  a  discoverable 
connexion  or  inconsistency  with  that  nominal  essence. 
Fixedness,  for  example,  having  no  necessary  connexion, 
that  we  can  discover,  with  the  colour,  weight,  or  any  other 
simple  idea  of  our  complex  one,  or  with  the  whole  com- 
bination together;  it  is  impossible  that  we  should  certainly 
know  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  that  all  gold  is  fixed. 

§.  9.  _ 

As  there  is  no  discoverable  connexion  between  fixedness 
and  the  co'our,  weight,  and  other  simple  ideas  of  that 
nominal  essence  of  gold  ;  so  if  we  make  our  complex  idea 
of  gold  a  body  yellow,  fusible,  ductile,  weighty,  and  fixed, 
we  shall  be  at  the  same  uncertainty  concerning  solubility 
in  aq.  regia,  and  for  the  same  reason :  since  we  can  never, 
from  consideration  of  the  ideas  themselves,  with  certainty 
affirm  or  deny  of  a  body,  whose  complex  idea  is  made  up 
of  yellow,  very  weighty,  ductile,  fusible,  and  fixed,  that  it 
is  soluble  in  aqua  regia ;  and  so  on,  of  the  rest  of  its  qua- 
lities. I  would  gladly  meet  with  one  general  affirmation 
concerning  any  quality  of  gold,  that  any  one  can  certainly 
know  is  true.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  presently  objected,  is 
not  this  an  universal  proposition,  "  all  gold  is  malleable?" 
To  which  I  answer,  it  is  a  very  certain  proposition,  if  mal- 
leableness  be  a  part  of  the  complex  idea  the  word  gold 
stands  for.  But  then  here  is  nothing  affirmed  of  gold,  but 
that  that  sound  stands  for  an  idea  in  which  malleableness 
is  contained  :  and  such  a  sort  of  truth  and  certainty  as  this, 
it  is  to  say  a  centaur  is  four-footed.  But  if  malleableness 
makes  not  a  part  of  the  specific  essence  the  name  of  gold 
stands  for,  it  is  plain,  "  all  gold  is  malleable"  is  not  a  cer- 
tain proposition.  Because  let  the  complex  idea  of  gold  be 
made  up  of  which  soever  of  its  other  qualities  you  please, 
malleableness  will  not  appear  to  depend  on  that  complex 
idea,  nor  follow  from  any  simple  one  contained  in  it:  the 
connexion  that  malleableness  has  (if  it  has  any)  with  those 
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Other  qualities,  being  only  by  the  intervention  of  the  real 
constitution  of  its  insensible  parts;  which,  since  we  know 
not,  it  is  impossible  we  should  perceive  that  connexion, 
unless  we  could  discover  that  which  ties  them  together. 

§.  10.  As  far  as  any  suck  co-existence  can  be  hiouon,  so  far 
universal  propositions  may  be  certain.  But  this  ivill ga 
but  a  little  wai/,  because 

The  more,  indeed,  of  these  co-existing  qualities  we  unite 
into  one  complex  idea,  under  one  name,  the  more  precise 
and  determinate  we  make  the  signification  of  that  word ; 
but  never  yet  make  it  thereby  more  capable  of  universal 
certainty,  in  respect  of  other  qualities  not  contained  in  our 
eonjplex  idea  ;  since  we  perceive  not  their  connexion  or 
dependence  on  one  another,  being  ignorant  both  of  that 
real  constitution  in  which  they  are  all  founded,  and  also 
how  they  flow  from  it.  For  the  chief  part  of  our  know- 
ledge concerning  substances  is  not,  as  in  other  things, 
barely  of  the  relation  of  two  ideas  that  may  exist  separate- 
ly ;  but  is  of  the  necessary  connexion  and  co-existence  of 
several  distinct  ideas  in  the  same  subject,  or  of  their  repug- 
nancy so  to  CO  exist.  Could  we  begin  at  the  other  end, 
and  discover  what  it  was,  wherein  that  colour  consisted, 
what  made  a  body  lighter  or  heavier,  what  texture  of  parts 
made  it  malleable,  fusible,  and  fixed,  and  fit  to  be  dissolv- 
ed in  this  sort  of  liquor,  and  not  in  another  :  if  (I  say)  we 
had  such  an  idea  as  this  of  bodies,  and  could  perceive 
wherein  all  sensible  qualities  originally  consist,  and  how 
they  are  produced;  we  might  frame  such  ideas  of  them, 
as  would  furnish  us  with  matter  of  more  general  know- 
ledge, and  enable  us  to  make  universal  propositions,  that 
should  carry  general  truth  and  certainty  with  them.  But 
wh^i^t  our  complex  ideas  of  the  sorts  of  substances  are  so 
remote  from  that  internal  real  constitution,  on  which  their 
sensible  qualities  depend,  and  are  made  up  of  nothing  but 
an  imperfect  collection  of  those  apparent  qualities  our 
sen>es  car)  disct-ver  ;  there  can  be  few  general  propositions 
concerning  substances,  of  whose  real  truth  we  can  be  cer- 
tainly assured  ;  since  there  are  but  few  simple  ideas,  of 
whose  connexion  and  necessary  co-existence  we  can  have 
certain  an<l  undoubted  knowledge.  I  imagine  amongst  all 
the  secoiuiary  qualities  of  substances,  and  the  powers  re- 
latiiig  KMhenj,  there  cannot  any  two  be  named,  whose 
necessary  co-existence,    or  repugnance    to  co-exist,    can 
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certainly  be  known,  unless  in  those  of  the  same  sense, 
which  necessarily  exclude  one  another,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
showed.  No  one,  I  think,  by  the  colour  that  is  in  any 
body,  can  certainly  know  what  smell,  taste,  sound,  or 
tangible  qualities  it  has,  nor  what  alterations  it  is  capable 
to  make  or  rcceieve,  on  or  from  other  bodies.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  sound  or  taste,  &c.  our  specific  names 
of  substances  standing  for  any  collections  of  such  ideas,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  we  can  with  them  make  very  few 
general  propositions  of  undoubted  real  certainty.  But 
yet  so  far  as  any  complex  idea,  of  any  sort  of  substances, 
contains  in  it  any  simple  idea,  whose  necessary  co-existence 
with  any  other  may  be  discovered,  so  far  universal  propo- 
sitions may  with  certainty  be  made  concerning  it :  \).  g. 
could  any  one  discover  a  necessary  connexion  between 
malleableness,  and  the  colour  or  weight  of  gold,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  complex  idea  signified  by  that  name,  he 
might  make  a  certain  universal  proposition  concerning 
gold  in  this  respect;  and  the  real  truth  of  this  proposition, 
"  that  ail  gold  is  malleable,"  would  be  as  certain  as  of 
this,  "  the  three  angles  of  all  right-lined  triangles  are  all 
*'  €qual  to  two  right  ones." 

§.11.  The  qualities  isohich  make  our  complex  ideas  of  sub- 
stances, depend  mostly  on  external,  remote,  and  unperceiv~ 
ed  causes. 

Had  we  such  ideas  of  substances,  as  to  know  what  real 
constitutions  produce  those  sensible  qualities  we  find  in 
them,  and  how  those. qualities  flowed  from  thence,  we 
could  by  the  specific  ideas  of  their  real  essences  in  our  own 
minds,  more  certainly  find  out  their  properties,  and  dis- 
cover what  qualities  they  had  or  had  not,  than  we  can  now 
by  our  senses:  and  to  know  the  properties  of  gold,  it  would 
be  no  more  necessary  that  gold  should  exist,  and  that  we 
should  make  experiments  upon  it,  than  it  is  necessary  for 
the  knowing  the  properties  of  a  triangle,  that  a  triangle 
should  exist  in  any  matter ;  the  idea  in  our  minds  would 
serve  for  the  one  as  well  as  the  other.  But  we  are  so  far 
from  being  admitted  into  the  secrets  of  nature,  that  we 
scarce  so  much  as  ever  approach  the  first  enirance  towards 
them.  For  we  are  wont  to  consider  the  substances  v/e 
meet  with,  each  of  them  as  an  entire  thing  by  itself,  having 
all  its  qualities  in  itself,  and  independent  of  other  things; 
overlooking,  for  the  most  part,  the  operations  of  those  in- 
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visible  fluids  they  are  encompassed  witli,  and  upon  whose 
motions  and  operations  depend  the  greatest  part  of  those 
qualities  which  are  taken   notice  of  in  thera,  and  are  made 
by  us  the  inherent  marks  of  distinction  whereby  we  know 
and  denominate  them.      Put  a  piece  of  gold  any  where  by 
itself,   separate  from   the  reach   and  influence  of  all  other 
bodies,  it  will  immediately  lose  all  its  colour  and  weight, 
and  perhaps  malleableness  too  ;  which,   for  aught  I  know^ 
would  be  changed  into  perfect  friability.      Water,  in  which 
to   us  fluidity   is  an   essential  qualit}',   left  to  itself,    would 
cease  to  be  fluid.      But  if  inanimate  bodies  owe  so  much 
of  their  present  state  to  other  bodies  without  them,   that 
they  would  not  be  what  they  appear  to  us,   were  those  bo- 
dies that  environ  them  removed  :   it  is  yet  more  so  in  ve- 
getables, which  are  nourished,  grow,   and  produce  leaves, 
flowers,   and  seeds,   in  a  constant  succession.     And  if  we 
look  a  little  nearer  into  the  state  of  animals,  we  shall  find 
that  their  dependence,  as  to  life,  motion,  and  the  most 
considerable  qualities  to  be  observed  in  them,  is  so  whoUv 
on  extrinsical  causes   and   qualities   of  other  bodies  that 
miike  no  part  of  them,  that  they  cannot  subsist  a  moment 
without   them  :    though   yet  those  bodies  on   which  they 
depend,  are  little  taken   notice  of,  and    make  no  part  of 
the  complex  ideas  we   frame  of  those  animals.     Take  the 
air    but   for  a    minute   from  the    greatest  part  of   living 
creatures,  and  they  presently  lose  sense,  life,  and  motion. 
This  the  necessity  of  breathing  has  forced  into  our  know- 
ledge.    But  how  many  other  extrinsical,  and  possibly  very 
remote  bodies,  do  the  springs  of  these  admirable  machines 
depend  on,  which  are  not   vulgarly  observed,   or  so  much 
as  thought  on  :  and  how  many  are  there,  which  the  sever- 
est inquiry  can  never  discover?    Tiie  inhabitants   of  this 
>^pot  of  the  universe,  though  removed  so  many  millions  of 
njiles  from  the  sun,  yet  depend  so  much  on  the  duly  tem- 
pered motion  of  particles  coming  from,   or  agitated  by  it, 
that  were  this  earth   removed    but   a  small  part  of  the  dis- 
tance out  of  its  present  situation,  and  placed  a  little  farther 
or  nearer  that  source  of  heat,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  greatest  part  of  the  animals  in  it  would  immediately 
perish  :   since  we  find  them  so  often  destroyed  by  an  ex- 
cess or  defect  of  the  sun's  warmth,    which  an  accidental 
position,  in  some  parts  of  this  our  little  gK)be,  exposes  them 
to.     The  (jualities  observed  in  a  loadstone  mu:Tt  needs  have 
their  source  far  beyond  the  confines  of  that  body:  and  the 
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ravai^e  made  often  on  several  sorts  of  animals  by  invisible 
causes,  the  certain  death  (as  wc  are  told)  of  some  oi  thesn, 
by  barely  passing  the  line,   or,   as  it  is  certain  of  other,  !)y 
beini;   rei«oved   into  a   neitrhbouring  country ;    evidently 
show  that  the  concurrence  and  ojieralions  of  several  bodies, 
with  vvliiidj  they   are  seldom  thou^dit  to  have  any  thino-  to 
do,    is  absolutely  necessary  to   make  them  be  what  they 
appear  to  us,   and  to  preserve  those  qualities  by   which  we 
know  and  distinguish  them.      We  are  then  quite  out  ot 
the  way,   when  we  think   that  things  contain  within  them- 
selves the  qualities  that  appear  to  us  in  them  ;  and  we  in 
vain  searcli  for  that  constitution  within  the  body  of  a  fly> 
or  an  elephant,    upon  which  depend   those  qualities  and 
jjovvers  vve  observe  in  them.     For  vvliich  perhaps,   to  un- 
derstand them  aright,   we  ought  to  look  not  only  beyond 
this  our  earth  and  atmosphere,  but  even   beyond  the  sun, 
or  remotest  star  our  eyes  have  yet  discovered.     For  how 
much  the  being  and    operation  of   particular    substances 
in  this  our  globe  depends  on  causes  utterly  beyond  our 
view,  is  impossible  for  us  to  determine.      We  see  and  per- 
ceive some  of  the  JTiotions  and  grosser  operations  of  things 
here  about  us  ;  but  whence  the  streams  come  that  keep  all 
these  curious  machines  in  motion  and  repair,  how  convey- 
ed and  modified,  is  beyond  our  notice  and  apprehension : 
and  the  great  parts  and  wheels,   as  I  may  so  say,   of  this 
stupendous  structure  of  the  universe,    may,    for  aught  we 
know,  have  such  a  connexion  and  dependence  in  their  in- 
fluences and  operations  one   upon  another,    that  perhaps 
things  in  this  our  mansion  would  put  on  quite  another  face, 
and  cease  to  be  what  they  are,   if  some  one  of  the  stars  or 
great  bodies  incomprehensibly  remote  from    us,    should 
cease  to  be  or  move  as  it  does.     This  is  certain,    things 
however  absolute  and  entire  they  seem  in  themselves,   are 
but  retainers  to  other  parts  of  nature,  for  that  which  they 
are  most  taken  notice  of  by   us.     Their  observable  quali- 
ties, actions,  and  powers,  are  owing  to  something  without 
them ;  and  there  is  not  so  complete  aiul  perfect  a  part  that 
we  know  of  nature,   which  does  not  owe  the  being  it  has, 
and  the  excellencies  ot  it,  to  its  neighbours;  and  we  must 
not  couhne  our  thoughts  within  the  surface  of  any  body, 
but  look  a  great  deal  farther,    to  comprehend  perfectly 
those  qualities  that  are  in  it. 

§.  12. 
if  this  be  so,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  we  have  very 

VOL.  11.  X 
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imperfect  ideas  of  sn'. stances ;  and  that  the  feal  essence?, 
on  which  depend  their  properties  and  operations,  are  un- 
knovvn  to  us.  We  cannot  discover  so  much  as  that  size, 
figure,  and  texture  of  their  minute  und  active  parts,  which 
is  really  in  them  ;  much  less  the  different  motions  and  im- 
pulses made  in  and  upon  them  by  bodies  from  without, 
upon  whicl)  depends,  and  by  which  is  formed,  the  greatest 
and  most  remarkable  part  of  those  qualities  we  observe  in 
them,  and  of  which  our  complex  ideas  of  them  are  made 
lip.  This  consideration  ah)ne  is  enough  to  put  an  end  to 
all  our  hopes  of  ever  having  the  ideas  of  their  real  essences; 
which  whilst  we  want,  the  nominal  essences  we  make  use 
of  instead  of  them  will  be  able  to  furnish  us  but  very  spa- 
ringly with  any  general  knowledge,  or  universal  proposi- 
tions capable  of  real  certainty. 

§.  1 3.  Judgment  may  reach  farther,  hut  that  h  not  hioxo^ 

ledge. 
"We  are  not  therefore  to  wonder,  if  certainty  be  to  be 
found  in  very  few  general  propositions  made  concerning 
substances:  our  knowledge  of  their  qualities  and  properties 
goes  very  seldom  farther  than  our  senses  reach  and  inform 
us.  Possibly  inquisitive  and  observing  men  may,  by 
strength  of  judgment,  penetrate  ftirther,  and  on  probabili- 
ties taken  from  wary  observation,  and  hints  well  laid  toge- 
ther, often  guess  right  at  what  experience  has  not  yet  dis- 
covered to  them.  But  this  is  but  guessing  still:  it  amounts 
only  to  opinion,  and  has  not  that  certainty  which  is  requi- 
site to  knowledge.  For  all  general  knowledge  lies  only  in 
our  own  thoughts,  and  consists  barely  in  the  contemplation 
(if  our  own  abstract  ideas.  Wherever  we  perceive  any 
agreement  or  disagreement  amongst  them,  there  we  have 
general  knowledge ;  and  by  putting  the  nanjes  of  those 
ideas  together  accordingly  in  propositions,  can  with  cer- 
tainty pronounce  general  truths.  But  because  the  abstract 
icieas  of  substances,  for  which  their  specific  names  stand, 
whenever  thov  have  any  distinct  and  determinate  sinrniHca- 
tion,  have  a  discoverable  connexion  or  inconsistency  with 
but  a  very  few  other  ideas  ;  the  certainty  of  universal  propo- 
sitions concerning  substances  isvery  narrow  and  scanty  in 
that  part,  which  is  our  principal  inquiry  concerning  them: 
and  there  are  scarce  any  of  the  names  of  substances,  let 
the  idea  it  is  applied  to  be  what  it  will,  of  which  we  can 
generally  ^x\(\  with  certainty  pronounce,  that  it  lias  or  has 
not  this  or  that  other  quality  belonging  to  it,  and  constantly 
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«o-existing  or  inconsistent  with  that  idea,  wherever  it  is  to 
be  found. 

§.  14.    What  is  requisite  Jb)'  our  Jcnoialedge  of  substances. 

Before  \ve>can  have  any  toler:ible  knowledge  of  this 
kind,  we  must  first  knov/  what  changes  the  primary  quali- 
ties of  one  body  do  regularly  produce  in  the  jirimary  qua- 
lities of  another,  and  how.  Secondly,  we  must  know  what 
primary  qualities  of  any  body  produce  certain  sensations 
or  ideas  in  us.  This  is  in  truth  no  less  than  to  know  all 
the  effects  of  matter,  under  its  divers  modifications  of  bulk, 
figure,  cohesion  of  parts,  motion  and  rest.  Which,  I 
think  every  body  will  allow,  is  utterly  impossible  to  be  known 
by  us  without  revelation.  No^  if  it  were  revealed  to  us,  ^^ 
what  sort  of  figure,  bulk,  and  motion  of  corpuscles,  would 
produce  in  us  the  sensation  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  what 
sort  of  figure,  bulk,  and  texture  of  parts,  in  the  superficies 
of  any  body,  were  fit  to  give  such  corpuscles  their  due  mo- 
tion J^o  produce  that  colour;  would  that  be  enough  to  make 
universal  propositions  with  certainty,  concerning  the  seve- 
ral sorts  of  them,  unless  we  had  faculties  acute  enough  to 
perceive  the  precise  bulk,  figure,  texture,  and  motion  of 
bodies  in  those  minute  parts,  by  which  they  operate  on  our 
senses,  so  that  we  mitiht  by  those  frame  our  abstract  ideas 
of  them.  I  have  mentioned  here  only  corporeal  substances, 
whose  operations  seem  to  lie  more  level  to  our  understand- 
ings: for  as  to  the  operations  of  spirits,  both  their  thinking 
and  moving  of  bodies,  we  at  first  sight  find  ourselves  at  a 
loss,  though  perhaps  when  we  have  applied  our  thoughts  a 
little  nearer  to  the  consideration  of  bodies,  and  their  opera- 
tions, and  examined  how  far  our  notions,  even  in  these, 
reach,  with  any  clearness,  beyond  sensible  matter  of  fact, 
we  shall  be  bound  to  coniess,  that  even  in  these  too  our 
discoveries  aa)ount  to  very  little  beyond  perfect  ignorance 
and  incapacity. 
§.  15.    Whilst  our  ideas  of  substances  contain  not  their  real 

constitutions^  xae  can  make  but  Je'no  general  certain  jpro- 

■positions  concerning  them. 

Tins  is  evident,  the  ab&tract  complex  ideas  of  substances, 
for  which  thi.ir  general  names  stand,  not  comprehending 
their  real  constitutions,  can  afford  us  very  little  universal 
certainty.  Because  our  ideas  of  them  are  not  made  up  of 
that,  on  whicli  those  qualities  we  (observe  ni  them,  and 
would  inform  ourselves  about,  do  depend,  or  with  which 
they  have  any  certain  connexion :   v.  g,  let  the  idea  to 
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,  which  we  pjlve  the  name  man,  be,  as  it  conimorily  is,  n 
body  of  the  orditjary  shtipe;  with  sense,  voluntary  motion, 
and  reason  joined  to  it.  This  beinj^  the  abstract  idea,  and 
consequently  ti;e  e.^sence  ot  our  species  man,  we  can  make 
but  very  few  general  certain  propositions  conecrnino-  man, 
standinjx  for  such  an  idea.  Because  not  knowinir  the  real 
constitution  ou  which  sensatic^n,  power  of  motion,  andrea-*"^ 
sonin<^,  with  that  peculiar  siiape,  depend,  and  whereby 
they  are  united  tooether  in  the  same  subject,  there  are 
very  few  other  quahties,  \\ith  which  we  can  perceive  them 
to  iiave  a  neces-s'iry  connexion  :  and  tlierefore  we  cannot 
■with  certainty  affirm,  that  all  men  sleep  by  intervals;  thf^t 
HO  man  can  be  nourished  by  wood  or  stones  ;  that  all  men 
will  be  poisoned  by  hemlock  :  because  these  ideas  have 
no  C(>nn<'xion  nor  repugnancy  with  this  our  nominal 
essence  of  man,  vi'ith  this  abstract  idea  that  name  stands 
for.  We  inu^t,  in  these  and  the  like,  appeal  to  trial  in 
particular  sul  jects,  vviiich  can  reach  but  a  little  way.  We 
must  content  ourselves  with  probability  in  the  rest;  but 
can  have  no  general  certainty,  whilst  our  specific  idea  of 
man  coiitains  not  that  real  constitution,  which  is  the  root, 
wherein  all  his  inseparable  qualities  are  united,  and  from 
wljence  they  flow.  Whilst  our  idea,  the  word  man  stands 
Ibi ,  is  only  an  imperfect  collection  of  some  sensible  quali- 
ties and  pt)\vers  in  him,  there  is  no  discernible  connexion 
or  repugnance  between  our  specific  idea,  and  the  operation  , 
of  citiier  the  paits  of  hendock  or  stones,  upon  his  consti- 
tution. There  are  animals  that  safely  eat  hemlock,  and 
others  that  are  nourished  by  wood  and  stones  :  but  as  long 
as  we  want  ideas  of  those  real  ccuistitutions  of  different 
sorts  of  animals,  wherein  these  and  the  like  qualities  and 
powers  depend,  we  must  not  iiope  to  reach  certainty  in 
universal  propositions  concerning  them.  Those  few  ideas 
only,  which  have  a  discernible  connexion  with  our  nomi- 
nal essence,  or  any  part  of  it,  can  afford  us  such  proposi- 
tions. But  these  are  so  few,  and  of  so  little  moment,  that 
we  ma}  justly  look  on  our  certain  general  knowledge  of 
substaiices,  as  almost  none  at  all. 

§.  16.    Wherein  lies  the  gaieyal  certainty  of  j)ropositions. 

To  conclude,  general  propositions,  of  what  kmd  soever, 
are  then  only  ca})able  ct  certainty,  when  the  ternis  used 
in  them  stand  for  such  iileas,  whose  agreement  or  disagree- 
fiientj  as  there   expressed,  is  capable  to  be  tliscovered  by 
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us.  And  we  are  then  certain  of  their  truth  or  falsehood, 
when  we  perceive  the  ideas  the  terms  stand  for  to  agree 
or  not  agree,  accorchng  as  they  are  aflirrned  or  de- 
nied one  of  another.  Whence  wc  n? ay  take  notice,  that 
general  certainty  is  net er  to  be  found  but  in  our  ideas. — 
Whenever  we  go  to  seek  it  elsewhere  in  experiment,  or 
observations  without  us,  our  knowledge  goes  not  beyond 
particulars.  It  is  the  contemplation  ofou'*  own  abstract 
ideas  that  alone  is  able  to  afford  us  general  knowledge. 


CHAP.  VII. 

OF  MAX13IS. 

§.  1.   T/ie7/  are  self-evideni. 

THERE  are  a  sort  of  propositions,  which  under  the 
name  of  maxims  and  axioms  have  passed  for  principles 
of  science;  and  because  they  are  self-evident,  have  been 
supposed  innate,  although  nobody  (that  I  know)  ever  went 
about  to  show  the  reason  and  foundation  of  their  clearness 
or  cogency.  It  may  however  be  worth  while  to  inquire 
into  the  reason  of  their  evidence,  and  see  whether  it  bo 
peculiar  to  then)  alone,  and  also  examine  how  far  they 
influence  and  govern  our  other  knowledge. 

§.  2.   Wherein  that  self- evidence  consists. 

Knowledge,  as  has  been  shown,  consists  in  the  percep- 
tion of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas:  now  where 
that  agreement  or  disagreement  is  perceived  immediately 
by  itself,  without  the  intervention  or  help  of  any  other, 
there  our  knowledge  is  self  evident.  This  will  appear  to 
be  so  to  any  one,  who  will  but  consider  any  of  those  pro- 
positions, which,  without  any  proof,  he  assents  to  at  first 
siiiht :  for  in  all  of  them  he  will  find,  that  the  reason  of  his 
assent  is  from  that  agreement  or  disagreement  which  the 
mind,  by  an  immediate  comparing  them,  finds  in  those 
ideas  answering  the  affirmation  or  negation  in  the  proposi- 
tion. 

§.  3.  Self-evidence  not  peculiar  to  received  axioms. 

This  being  so,  in  the  next  place  lei  us  consider,  whe- 
ther this  self  evidence  be  peculiar  only  to  those  proposi- 
tioris  which  commonly  pass  under  the  name  of  maxims. 
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and  have  the  dignity  of  axioms  allowed  them.  And  here 
it  is  plain,  that  several  other  truths,  not  allowed  to  be  ax- 
ioms, partake  equally  with  them  in  this  self- evidence. — 
This  we  shall  see,  if  we  go  over  these  several  sorts  of  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  of  ideas,  which  I  have  above-men- 
tioned, viz.  identity,  relation,  co-exi-tence,  and  real  ex- 
istence ;  whiih  will  discover  to  us,  that  not  only  those  few 
propo>^itions,  which  have  had  the  credit  of  maxims,  are 
self  evident,  but  a  great  many,  even  almost  au  infinite 
number  of  other  propositions  are  such. 

§,  4. — 1.  As  to  identity  and  diversity,   all  projjositiom  are 
equally  self  evident. 

-  For  first  the  immediate  perception  of  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  identity,  being  founded  in  the  mind's  hav- 
ing distinct  ideas,  this  affords  us  as  many  self-evident  pro- 
positions, as  we  have  distinct  ideas.  Every  one  that  has 
any  knowledge  at  all,  has,  as  the  foundation  of  it,  various 
and  distinct  ideas:  and  it  is  the  first  act  of  the  mind  (with- 
out which  it  can  never  bp  capable  of  any  knowledge)  to 
know  every  one  of  its  ideas  by  itself,  and  distinguish  it  from 
others.  Every  one  finds  in  himself,  that  he  knows  the 
ideas  he  has;  that  he  knows  also  when  any  one  is  in  his 
understanding,  and  what  it  is  ;  and  that  when  more  than 
one  are  there,  he  knows  them  distinctly  and  unconfused- 
ly  one  from  another.  Which  always  being  so  (it  being 
impossible  but  that  he  should  perceive  what  he  perceives) 
he  can  never  be  in  doubt  when  any  idea  is  in  his  mind, 
that  it  is  there,  and  is  that  idea  it  is  ;  and  that  two  dis- 
tinct ideas,  when  they  are  in  his  mind,  are  there,  and  are 
not  one  and  the  same  idea.  So  that  all  such  affirmations 
and  negations  are  made  without  any  possibility  of  doubt, 
uncertainty,  or  hesitation,  and  must  necessarily  be  as- 
sented to  as  soon  as  understood ;  that  is,  as  soon  as  we 
have  in  our  minds  determined  ideas,  which  the  terms  in 
the  proposition  stand  for.  And  therefore  whenever  the 
mind  with  attention  considers  any  proposition,  so  as  to  per- 
ceive the  two  ideas  signified  by  the  terms,  and  affirmed  or 
denied  one  of  another,  to  be  the  same  or  different;  it  is 
presently  and  infallibly  certain  of  the  truth  of  such  a  pro- 
positionj  and  this  e(}ually,  whether  these  propositions  be 
in  terms  standing  for  more  general  ideas,  or  such  as  are 
less  so,  v.g.  whether  the  general  idea  of  being  be  affirmed 
of  itself,  as  in  this  proposition,  whatsoever  is,  is ;  or  a  more 
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ptirticular  idea  be  affirmed  of  itself,  as  a  man  is  a  man;  orj 
whatsoever  is  white,  is  white  :  or  whether  tiie  idea  of  beino; 
in  frenera!  be  denied  of  not  being,  which  is  the  only  (if  I 
may  so  call  it)  idea  difft-rent  from  it,  as  in  this  other  propo- 
sition, it  is  in)possible  for  the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to 
be;  or  any  idea  of  any  particular  being  be  denied  of  an- 
other <lifterent  from  it,  as  a  man  is  not  a  horse;  red  is  not 
blue.  The  difference  of  the  ideas,  as  soon  as  the  terms 
are  understood,  makes  the  truth  of  the  proposition  pre- 
sently visible,  and  that  with  an  equal  certainty  and  easiness 
in  the  less  as  well  as  the  more  general  propositions,  and 
all  for  the  same  reason,  viz.  because  the  mind  perceives, 
in  any  ideas  that  it  has,  the  same  idea  to  be  the  same  with 
itself;  and  two  different  ideas  to  be  different,  and  not  the 
same.  And  this  it  is  equally  certain  of,  whether  these 
ideas  be  more  or  less  general,  abstract,  and  comprehensive. 
It  is  not  therefore  alone  to  these  two  general  propositions, 
whatsoever  is,  is;  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing 
to  be,  and  not  to  be;  that  this  sort  of  self-evidence  belongs 
by  any  peculiar  right.  The  perception  of  being,  or  not 
being,  belongs  no  more  to  these  vague  ideas,  signified  by 
the  terms  whatsoever  and  thing,  than  it  does  to  any  other 
ideas.  These  two  general  maximsj  amounting  to  no  more 
in  short  but  this,  that  the  same  i:s  the  same,  and  same  is 
not  different,  are  truths  known  in  more  particular  in- 
stances, as  well  as  in  those  general  maxims,  and  known  also 
in  particular  instances,  before  these  general  maxims  are  ever 
thought  on,  and  draw  all  their  force  from  the  discernment 
of  the  mind  employed  about  particular  ideas.  There  is 
nothing  more  visible  than  that  the  mind,  without  the  help  of 
any  proof,  or  reflection  on  either  of  these  general  proposi- 
tions, perceives  so  clearly,  and  knows  so  certainly,  that  the 
idea  of  white  is  the  idea  of  white,  and  not  the  idea  of  blue; 
and  that  the  idea  of  white,  when  it  is  in  the  mind,  is 
there,  and  is  not  absent ;  that  the  consideration  of  these 
axioms  can  add  nothing  to  the  evidence  or  certainty  of 
its  knowledge.  Just  so  it  is  (as  every  one  may  experi- 
ment in  himself)  in  all  the  ideas  a  man  has  in  his  mind; 
he  knows  each  to  be  itself,  and  not  to  be  another ; 
and  to  be  in  his  mind,  and  not  away  when  it  is  there, 
with  a  certainty  that  cannot  be  greater;  and  there- 
fore the  truth  of  no  general  proposition  can  be  known 
with  a  greater  certainty,  nor  add  any  thing  to  this.  So 
that  in  respect  of  identity,  our  intuitive  knowledge  reaches 
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as  fiir  as  our  ideas.  And  we  are  capable  of  making  a» 
many  self-evident  propositions,  as  we  have  names  for  dis- 
tinct ideas.  And  I  appeal  to  every  one's  own  mind,  whe- 
ther this  proposition,  A  circle  is  a  circle,  be  not  as  self- 
evident  a  proposition,  as  that  consisting  of  more  general 
lernis,  whatsoever  is,  is;  and  again  whether  this  proposi- 
tion, blue  is  not  red,  be  not  a  proposition  that  the  mind 
can  no  more  doubt  of,  as  soon  as  it  understan^ds  the  words, 
than  it  does  of  that  axiom,  It  is  in)possible  for  the  same 
thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be;  and  so  of  all  the  like. 

§.  5. — 2.  In  co-existence  ive  /lavejeiv  self  evident  propositions. 

Secondly,  as  to  co- existence,  or  such  necessary  con- 
nexion betvteen  two  ideas,  that,  in  the  subject  where  one 
of  them  is  supposed,  there  the  other  must  necessarily  be 
also,  of  such  agreement  or  disagreement  as  this,  the  mind 
has  un  immediate  perception  but  in  very  few  of  them. 
And  therefore  in  this  sort  we  have  but  very  little  intuitive 
knowledge;  nor  are  there  to  be  found  very  many  proposi- 
tions that  are  self  evident,  though  soiue  there  are;  "o.  g.  the 
idea  of  filling  a  place  equal  to  the  contents  of  its  superfi- 
cies being  annexed  to  our  idea  of  body,  I  think  it  is  a  self- 
evident  proposition,  that  two  bodies  cannot  be  in  the  same 
place. 

§.  6. — 3.  In  other  relations  "doe  may  have. 

Thirdly,  as  to  the  relations  of  modes,  mathematicians 
have  framed  many  axioms  concerning  that  one  relation  of 
equality.  As,  equals  taken  from  equals,  the  remainder  w'lt 
be  equal;  which,  with  the  rest  of  that  kind,  however  they 
are  received  for  maxims  by  the  mathematicians,  and  are 
unquestionable  truths ;  yet,  I  think,  that  any  one  who 
considers  them  will  not  find,  that  they  have  a  clearer  self- 
evidence  than  these,  that  one  and  one  are  equal  to  two; 
that  if  you  take  from  the  five  fingers  tif  one  hand  two,  and 
from  the  five  fingers  of  the  other  hand  two,  the  remaining 
iiuujbers  will  be  equal.  These  and  a  tlioiisand  other  sucU 
propositions  may  be  found  in  numbers,  which,  at  the  very 
first  hearing,  force  the  assent,  and  carjy  with  them  au 
equal,  ii  not  greater  clearness,  than  those  mathematical 
axioms. 

§.  7. — 4.  Concerning  real  existence  tcv  have  none. 

Fourthly,  as  to  real  existerce,  since  tlsat  has  no  con- 
liexion  with  ajiy  other  of  our  ide  >,  but  that  of«  ourselves, 
and  of  a  first  being,  we  have  in  tiiat,  cui-cerniug  the  real 
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existence  of  all  Others  bein^^,   not  so  much  as  demonstra-     \ 
live,  much    less  a  self-evident  kno'vltdge;  and   therefore 
concerning,  those  there  are  no  maxims. 

§.  8.   T^icse  axioms  do  not  much  vifluence  our  other  knozo- 

ledge. 

In  the  next  phice  let  us  consider,  what  influence  these 
received  maxims  have  upon  the  ot'ier  parts  of  our  know- 
ledge. The  rules  established  in  tl)e  schools,  t'lat  all  rea- 
sonings are  ex  pracognitis  S^  prcEcojicessis,  seen  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  all  other  kiovvled^je  in  these  maxims,  and  to 
suppose  them  to  he  prcecnguita :  whereby,  I  think,  are 
meant  these  two  things:  first,  that  these  axioais  are  tho^e 
truths  that  are  first  known  to  the  ntind.  And,  sccoiully, 
that  upon  them  the  other  parts  of  our  knowledge  depend. 

§.  9.  Because  they  are  not  the  truths  \ae  first  knero. 

First,  that  they  are  not  the   truths   first   known  to  the 
mind  is  evident  to  experience,  as  we  have  shown  in  an- 
other place,  book  i.  chap.  ii.     Who  perceives  not  that  a 
child  certainly  knows  that  a  stranger   is  not  its   mother ; 
that  its  sucking- bottle  is  not  the  rod,  long  before  he  knows 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be? 
And  how  many  truths  are  there  about  numbers,  which  it 
is  obvious  to  observe,  that  the  mind  is  perfectly  acquaint- 
ed with,  and  fully  convinced  of,  before  it  ever  thought  on 
these  general  maxims,  to  which  mathematicians,  in  their 
arijuinjis,  do  sometimes  refer   them  ?     Whereof  the  rea- 
son   is   very  plain  :    for  that   which  makes  the  mmd  as- 
sent to  such  propositions,  being  nothing  else  but  the  per- 
ception it  has   of  the  agreement   or   disagreement  of  its 
ideas,  according  as  it  finds  them  aftirmed  or  denied,  one 
of  another,  in  words  it  understands;  and  e^'ery  idea  being 
known  to  be  what  it  is,  and  every  two  distinct  ideas  being 
known  not  to  be  the  same  ;  it  must  necessarily  follow,  that 
such  self-evident  truths  must  be  first  known   which  con- 
sist  of  ideas   that  are  first  in    the    mind :    and  the  ideas 
first   in  the   mind,  it  is"  evident,  are  those  of  particular" 
things,    from   whence,   by  slow   degrees,   the  understand- 
ing proceeds   to  some   few    general   ones;    which   being 
taken   from  the  ordinary   and  familiar  objects  of  sense, 
are  settled  in  the  mind,  with  general  names  to  them. — 
Thus  particular  ideas  are  first  received  and  distinguish- 
ed,   and   so  knowledge   got    about    them;    and   next   to 
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them,  the  less  general  or  specific  which  are  next  to  par- 
ticular: for  abstract  ideas  are  not  so  obvious  or  easy  to 
children,  or  the  jet  unexercised  mind,  as  particular  ones. 
If  they  seem  so  to  grown  men,  it  is  only  because  by  con- 
stant and  familiar  use  they  are  made  so.  For  when  we 
nicely  reflect  upon  them,  we  shall  find,  that  general  ideas 
are  fictions  and  contrivances  of  the  mind,  that  carry  diffi- 
culty with  them,  and  do  not  so  easily  offer  themselves,  a? 
we  are  apt  to  imagine.  For  example,  does  it  not  require 
some  pains  and  skill  to  form  the  general  idea  of  a  triangle 
(winch  is  yet  none  of  the  most  abstract,  comprehensive, 
and  difficult),  for  it  must  be  neither  oblique,  nor  rectangle, 
neither  equilateral,  equicrurnl,  nor  scalenon  ;  but  all  and 
none  of  these  at  once.  In  effect,  it  is  something  imper- 
fect, that  caniK)t  exist ;  an  idea  wherein  some  parts  of  se- 
veral different  and  inconsistent  ideas  are  put  together.  It 
is  true,  the  mind,  in  this  imperfect  state,  has  need  of  such 
ideas,  and  makes  all  the  haste  to  them  it  can,  for  the 
convenicncy  of  communication  and  enlargement  of  know- 
ledge; to  both  which  it  is  naturally  very  much  inclined. 
But  yet  one  has  reason  to  suspect  such  ideas  are  marks  of 
our  imperfection ;  at  least  this  is  enough  to  show,  that  the 
most  abstract  and  general  ideas  are  not  those  that  the 
mind  h  first  and  most  easily  acquainted  with,  not  such  as 
its  earliest  knowledge  is  conversant  about. 
§.  1 0.  Because  on  ihem  ihe  other  parts  of  our  JcnoiX'ledge  d0 
71  of  depend. 
Secondly,  from  what  has  been  said  it  plainly  follows, 
that  these  magnified  maxims  are  not  the  principles  and 
foundations  of  all  our  other  knowledge.  For  if  there  be 
a  great  many  other  truths,  which  have  as  much  self-evi- 
dence as  they,  and  a  great  many  that  we  know  before 
them,  it  is  impossible  they  should  be  the  principles,  from 
which  we  deduce  all  other  truths.  Is  it  impossible  to  know 
that  one  and  two  are  equal  to  three,  but  by  virtue  of  this, 
or  some  such  axiom,  viz.  the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts 
taken  together  ?  Many  a  one  knows  that  one  and  two  are 
equal  to  three,  without  having  heard,  or  thought  on  that, 
or  any  other  axiom,  by  which  it  might  be  proved:  and 
knows  it  as  certainly,  as  any  other  man  knows,  that  the 
whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts,  or  any  other  maxim,  and  all 
from  the  same  reason  of  self  evidence;  the  quality  of  those 
ideas  being  as  visible  and  certain  to  him  without  that,  or 
any  other  axiom,  as  with  it,  it  needing  no  proof  to  make 
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it  perceived.  Nor  after  the  knowledge  that  the  whole  is 
equal  to  all  its  parts,  does  he  know  that  one  and  two  are 
equal  to  three,  better  or  more  certainly  than  he  did  before. 
For  if  there  be  any  odds  in  those  ideas,  the  whole  and 
parts  are  more  obscure,  or  at  least  more  ditficult  to  be  set- 
tled in  the  mind,  than  those  of  one,  two,  and  three.  And 
indeed,  I  think,  I  may  ask  these  men,  who  will  needs  have 
all  knowledge,  besides  those  general  principles  themselves, 
to  depend  on  general,  innate,  and  self-evident  principles: 
what  principle  is  requisite  to  prove,  that  one  and  one  are 
two,  that  two  and  two  are  four,  that  three  times  two  are 
six  ?  Which  being  known  without  any  proof,  do  evince 
that  either  all  knowledge  does  not  depend  on  certain  prae- 
eognita  or  general  maxims,  called  principles,  or  else  that 
these  are  principles;  and  if  these  are  to  be  counted  prin- 
ciples, a  great  part  of  numeration  will  be  so.  To  whicli 
if  we  add  all  the  self  evident  propositions,  which  may  be 
made  about  all  our  distinct  ideas,  principles  will  be  almost 
infinite,  at  least  innumerable,  which  men  arrive  to  tha 
knowledge  of,  at  different  ages;  and  a  great  many  of  these 
innate  principles  they  never  come  to  know  all  their  lives. 
But  whether  they  come  in  view  of  the  mind,  earlier  or 
later,  this  is  true  of  them,  that  they  are  all  knovvn  by  their 
native  evidence,  are  wholly  independent,  receive  no  light, 
nor  are  capable  of  any  proof  one  from  another;  much  less 
the  more  particular,  from  the  more  general ;  or  the 
more  simple  from  the  more  compounded:  the  more 
simple,  and  less  abstract,  being  the  most  familiar,  and  the 
easier  and  earlier  apprehended.  But  which  ever  be  the 
clearest  ideas,  the  evidence  and  certainty  of  all  such  pro- 
positions is  in  this,  that  a  man  sees  the  same  idea  to  be 
the  same  idea,  and  inffillibly  perceives  two  different  ideas 
to  be  different  ideas.  For  when  a  man  has  in  his  under- 
standing the  ideas  of  one  and  of  two,  the  idea  of  yellow, 
and  the  idea  of  blue,  he  cannot  but  certainly  know,  that 
the  idea  of  one  is  the  idea  of  one,  and  not  tiie  idea  of  two; 
and  that  the  idea  of  yellow  is  the  idea  ot  yellow,  and  not 
the  idea  of  blue.  For  a  man  cannot  confound  the  ideas  in 
his  mind,  which  he  has  distinct :  that  would  be  to  have 
them  confused  and  distinct  at  the  same  time,  which  is  a 
contradiction  :  and  to  have  none  distinct  is  to  have  no  use 
of  our  faculties,  to  have  no  knowledge  at  all.  And  there- 
fore what  idea  soever  is  affirmed  of  itself,  or  whatsoever 
two  entire  distinct  ideas  are  denied  one  of  another,  the 
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mind  cannot  but  assent  to  stich  a  proposition  as  infallibly 
tiue,  as  soon  as  it  undevstands  the  terms,  without  hesita- 
tion or  need  of  proof,  or  re^tirdina:  those  made  in  more 
general  terms,  and  called  maxims. 
;,  •-"  ,;  '§.  11.  What  use  these  genernl  maxims  have, 
■  "What  sit:ill  we  then  say  ?  Are  these  general  maxims  of 
no  use  ?  B)  no  means  ;  tht)U(o;h  perhaps  their  use  is  not 
that,  which  it  is  commonly  taken  to  be.  But  since  doubt- 
ing in  the  least  of  what  hath  been  by  some  men  ascribed 
to  these  maxims  may  be  apt  to  be  cried  out  against,  a?  over- 
turning the  foundations  of  all  the  sciences;  it  may  be  vvorth 
■while  to  consider  them,  with  respect  to  other  parts  of  our 
knowledge,  and  examine  more  particularly  to  what  pur- 
poses they  serve,  and  to  what  not.  .  h 

1.  It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  already  said,  that 
they  ate  of  no  use  to  prove  or  confirm  less  general  self- 
evident  propositions. 

2.  It  ih  as  plain  that  they  are  not,  nor  have  been  the 
foundations  whereon  any  science  hath  been  built.  There 
is,  1  know,  a  great  deal  of  talk,  propagated  from  scholastic 
men,  of  sciences  and  the  maxims  on  which  they  are  built: 
but  it  has  been  rny  ill  luck  never  to  meet  with  any  such 
scienceb;  much  less  any  one  built  upon  these  two  maxims, 
what  is,  is;  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be, 
and  not  to  be.  And  1  would  be  glad  to  be  shown  where 
any  such  science,  erected  upon  these,  or  any  other  general 
axioms,  is  to  be  found  :  and  should  be  obliged  to  any  one 
who  would  lay  before  me  the  frame  and  system  of  any  sci- 
ence so  built  on  these  or  any  such-like  maxims,  that  could 
not  be  shown  to  stand  as  firm  without  any  consideration  of 
them.  I  ask,  whether  thti^e  general  maxims  have  not  the 
sauie  use  in  the  study  ot  divinity,  and  in  theological  ques- 
tions, that  they  have  in  other  sciences  ?  They  serve  here 
too  to  silence  wranglers,  and  put  an  end  to  dispute.  But 
I  think  that  nobody  will  therefore  say,  that  the  christian 
religion  is  built  upon  these  maxims,  or  that  the  knowledge 
we  liave  of  it  is  dei  ived  Irom  these  principles.  It  is  from 
revt  lation  we  have  received  it,  and  without  revelation  these 
maxims  had  never  been  able  to  help  us  to  it.  When  we 
iiiici  out  an  idea,  by  whose  intervention  we  discover  the 
ct  nnoxion  of  two  otliers,  this  is  a  revelation  Irom  God  to 
us,  l>}  the  voice  of  reason.  For  we  then  come  to  know  a 
truth  that  we  did  not  know  betore.  When  God  declares 
any  truth  to  us,  this  is  a  revelation  to  us  by  the  vqice  oi' 
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his  spirit,  nnd  we  are  advanced  in  our  knowledoje.  But  in 
neither  of  these  do  we  receive  our  Hjj;ht  or  knowledge  frorti 
maxims.  But  in  the  one  the  things  themselves  afford  it, 
and  we  see  the  truth  in  them  by  perceiving  their  agree- 
ment or  disagreement.  In  the  other,  God  himself  affords 
it  immediately  to  us,  and  we  see  the  truth  of  what  he  says 
in  his  unerring  veracity,    v-    i'?  ;  ^  |* 

3.  They  are  not  of  use  to  help  men  forward  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  sciences,  or  new  discoveries  of  yet  unknown 
truths.     Mr.  Newton,   in  his  never  enough  to  be  admired 
book,  has  demonstrated  several  propositions,  which  are  so 
many  new  truths,    before  unknown  to  the  world,    and   are 
farther  advances  in  mathematical  knowledge :  but,  for  the 
discovery  of  these,  it  was  not  the  general  maxims,  what  is, 
is;  or,  the  whole  is  bigger  than  a  part;  or  the  like;  that 
helped  hira.     These  were  not  the  clues  that  led  him  into 
the  discovery  of  the  truth  and  certainty  of  those  proposi- 
tions.    Nor  was  it  by  them  that  he  got  the  knowledge  of 
those  demonstrations;    but  by    finding  out    intermediate 
ideas,  that  showed  the  agreement  or  disagreement  oflhe 
ideas,    as  expressed   in  the  propositions  he  demonstrated. 
This  is  the  greatest  exercise  and  improvement  of  human 
understanding  in  the  etilarging  of  knowledge,  and  advan- 
cing the  sciences  ;  wherein   they  are  far  enough  from  re- 
ceiving any  help  from  the  contemplation   of  these,   or  the 
like  magnified  maxims.     Would  those  who  have  this  tra- 
ditional admiration  of  these  propositions,   that  they  think 
no  step  can  be  made  in  knowledge  without  the  support  of 
an  axiom,  no  stone  laid  in   the  building  of  the  sciences 
without  a  general  maxim,  but  distinguish  between  the  me- 
thod of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  of  communicating  ;  be- 
tween the  method  of  raising  any  science  and  that  of  teach- 
ing it  to  others  as  far  as  it  is  advanced  ;    they   would  see 
that  those  general    maxims  were  not  the  foundations  on 
which  the  first  discoverers  raised   their  admirable  struc- 
tures, nor  the  keys  that  unlocked  and  opened  those  secrets 
of  knowledge.     Though   afterwards,   when   schools  were 
erected,    and   sciences   had  their  professors  to  teach  what 
others  had  found  out,  they  often  made  use  of  maxims,  i.  c, 
laid  down  certain   propositions    which  were  self-evident, 
or  to  be  received  for   true ;    which   being  settled   in  the 
minds  of  their  scholars,  as  unquestionable  verities,  they  on 
occasion  made  use  of,  to  convince  them  of  truths  in  parii- 
eular  instances  that  were  not  so  familiar  to  their  minds  as 
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those  general  axioms  which  had  before  been  inculcated  to 
them,  and  carefully  settled  in  their  minds.  Though  these 
particular  instances,  when  well  reflecled  on,  are  no  less 
self-evident  to  the  understanding  than  the  general  maxims 
brought  to  confirm  them  :  and  it  was  in  those  particular 
instances  that  the  first  discoverer  found  the  truth,  without 
the  help  of  the  general  maxims  :  and  so  may  any  one  else 
do,  who  with  attention  considers  them. 

To  come  therefore  to  the  use  that  is  made  of  maxims. 

1.  They  are  o(  use,  as  has  been  observed,  in  the  ordi- 
nary methods  of  teaching  sciences  as  far  as  they  are  ad- 
vanced ;  but  of  little  or  none  in  advancing  them  farther. 

2.  Ihey  are  of  use  in  disputes,  for  tlie  silencing  of  ob- 
stinate wranglers,  and  bringing  those  contests  to  some 
conciusion.  Whether  a  need  of  them  to  that  end  came 
not  in,  in  the  manner  following,  I  crave  leave  to  inquire. 
The  schools  having  made  disputation  the  touchstone  of 
n)en's  abilities,  and  the  criterion  of  knowledge,  adjudged 
victory  to  him  that  kept  the  field  :  and  he  that  had  the  last 
word,  was  concluded  to  have  the  better  of  the  argument, 
if  not  of  the  cause.  But  because  by  this  means  there  was 
like  to  be  no  decision  between  skilful  combatants,  whilst 
one  never  failed  of  a  medius  terminus  to  prove  any  pro- 
position;  atid  the  other  could  as  constantly,  without,  or 
with  a  distinction,  deny  the  m:gor  or  minor  ;  to  prevent,  as 
much  as  could  be,  running  out  of  disputes  into  an  endless 
train  of  syllogisms,  certain  general  propositions,  most  of 
them  indeed  self-evident,  were  introduced  into  the  schools; 
which  being  such  as  all  men  allowed  and  agreed  in,  were 
looked  on  as  general  measures  of  truth,  and  served  instead 
of  princi|)k's  (where  the  diputants  had  not  Uun  down  any 
other  between  them)  beyond  which  there  was  no  g-t>ing, 
and  which  must  not  be  receded  from  by  either  side.  And 
thus  these  maxims  getting  the  name  of  principles,  bevond 
which  men  in  dispute  could  not  retreat,  were  by  mistake 
taken  to  be  originals  and  sources,  from  whence  all  know- 
ledge began,  and  the  foundations  whereon  the  sciences 
were  built.  Because  when  in  their  disputes  they  came  to 
any  of  these,  they  stopped  there,  and  went  no  farther,  the 
matter  was  determined.  Bat  bow  much  this  is  a  mistake, 
hath  been  already  shown. 

Tl)is  method  of  the  schools,  which  have  been  thought 
the  fountains  of  knowledge,  introduced,  as  I  suppose,  the 
like  use  of  these  maxims,  into  a  great  part  of  conversation 
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out  of  ti>o  schools,  to  stop  the  mouths  of  cavillers,  whom 
any  one  is  excused  from  aryuini^  any  lonjjcr  with,  when 
they  deny  tl>ese  general  self-evident  principles  received  by 
all  reasonable  men,  who  have  once  thoui>}it  of  them  :  but 
yel  their  use  herein  is  but  to  put  an  end  to  wranjrling. 
The}'  in  truth,  when  urged  in  such  cases,  teach  nothing: 
that  is  already  done  by  the  intermediate  ideas  made  use  of 
in  the  debate,  whose  connexion  may  be  seen  without  the 
help  of  those  maxims,  and  so  the  truth  known  before  the 
maxim  is  produced,  and  the  argument  brought  to  a  first 
principle.  Men  would  give  off  a  wrong  argument  before 
it  came  to  that,  if  in  their  disputes  they  proposed  to  them- 
selves the  finding  and  euibracing  of  truth,  and  not  a  con- 
test for  victory.  And  thus  maxims  have  their  use  to  put 
a  stop  to  their  perverseness,  whose  ingenuity  should  have 
yielded  sooner.  But  the  method  of  these  schools  having 
allowed  and  encouraged  men  to  oppose  and  resist  evident 
truth  till  they  are  baffled,  i.  e.  till  they  are  reduced  to 
contradict  themselves  or  some  established  principle,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  they  should  not  in  civil  conversation  be 
ashamed  of  that,  which  in  the  schools  is  counted  a  virtue 
and  a  glory ;  obstinately  to  maintain  that  side  of  the  ques- 
tion they  have  chosen,  whether  true  or  false,  to  the  last 
extremity,  even  after  conviction.  A  strange  way  to  attain 
truth  and  knowledge,  and  that  which  1  think  the  rational 
part  of  mankind,  not  corrupted  by  education,  could  scarce 
believe  should  ever  be  admitted  amongst  the  lovers  of 
truth,  and  students  of  religion  or  nature;  or  introduced 
into  the  seminaries  of  those  who  are  to  propagate  the  truths 
of  religion  and  philosophy  amongst  the  ignorant  and  un- 
convinced. How  much  such  a  way  of  learning  is  like  to 
turn  young  men's  minds  from  the  sincere  search  and  love 
of  truth;  nay,  and  to  make  them  doubt  whether  there  is 
any  such  thing,  or  at  least  worth  the  adhering  to,  I  si»all 
not  now  inquire.  This  I  think,  that  bating  those  places, 
which  brcught  the  peripatetic  philosophy  into  their  schools, 
where  it  continued  many  ages,  without  teaching  the  Wi)rld 
Bny  thing  but  the  art  of  wrangling :  these  maxims  were 
no  where  thought  the  foundations  on  which  the  sciences 
were  built,  nor  the  great  helps  to  the  ad^aacement  of 
knowledge. 

As  to  these  general  maxims,  therefore,  they  arc,  as  I  have 
said,  of  great  use  in  disputes,  to  stop  liie  mojihs  of  vvr.ifi- 
glera;  but  not  of  much  use  to  the  di:»cuvdry  of  unknown 
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truths,  or  to  help  the  mind  forwards  in   its  search  after 
knowledge.     For  wlio  ever  began  to  build  his  knowledge 
on  this  general  proposition,  what  is,  is;  or,  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  same  tiling  to  be  and  not  to  be  :   and  from  ei- 
ther of  these,  as  from  a  principle  of  science,  deduced  a  sys- 
tem of  useful  knowledge?   Wrong  opinions  often  involvinjj 
contradictions,    one   of  these  maxims,    as   a   toucLsione, 
may   serve  well   to   show   whither   they   lead.       But  yet, 
however  fit  to  lay  open  the  absurdity  or  mistake  of  a  man's 
reasoning  or  opinion,  they  are  of  very  little   use  for  en- 
ligtening  the  understanding  ;  and   it   will    not   be  found, 
that  the  mind  receives   much   help  from   them  in  its  pro- 
gress in  knowledge;   which  would  be  neither  less,  nor  less 
certain,  were  these  two  general  propositions  never  thought 
on.     It  is  true,  as  I  have  said,  they  sometimes  serve  in  ar- 
gumentation   to   stop  a  wrangler's  mouth,  by  showing  the 
absurdity  of  what   he  sailh,  and   by  exposing   him  to  the 
shame  of  contradicting  what  all  the  world  knows,   and  he 
himself  cannot  but  own  to  be  true.     But  it  is  one  thing  to 
show  a  man  that  he  i-s  in  an  error,  and  another  to  put  him 
m  possession  of  truth  :  and  I  would  fain  know  what  truths 
these   two  propositions  are  able   to  teach,   and   by  their 
influence  make  us  know,    which  we  did  not  know  before, 
or  could   not   know  without   them.     Let  us  reason  from 
them  as  well  as  we  can,  they  are  only  about  identicnl  pre- 
dications,  and  influence,  if  any  at  all,   none  but  such. — 
Each  particular  proposition  concerning  itientity  or  diversity 
is  as  clearly  and  certainly  known  in  itself,  if  attended  to,  as 
either  of  these  general  ones:  only   these  general  ones,  as 
serving  in    all  cases,    are  therefore  more   inculcated   and 
insisted  on.     As  to  other   less  general   maxims,  many  of 
theuj  are  no   more   than   bare   verbal    propositions,    and 
teach  us  nothing  but  the  respect  and  import  of  names  one 
to  another.     "  The  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts;"  what 
real  truth,  I  beseech  you,  does  it  teach  us  ?  What  more  is 
contained  in  that  maxim  than  what  the  signification  of  the 
word  totum,   or  the   whole,  does  of  itself  import?     And 
he  that  knows  that  the  word  whole  stands  for  what  is  made 
up  of  all  its  parts,  knows  very  little  less,  than  that  whole  is 
equal  to  all  it  parts.     And  upon  the  same  ground,  I  think 
that  this  proposition,   a  hill  is   higher  than   a  valley,   and 
several  the  like,   may  aUo  pass  for  maxims.     But  yet  luas- 
ters  of  mathematics,  when  they  would,  as  teachers  of  what 
ihey  know,  initiate  others  in  that  science;  do  not  without 
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reason  place  tills,  and  some  other  such  maxims,  at  the  en- 
trance of  their  systems;  that  their  scholars,  hnving  in  the 
begiiininir  perfectly  acquainled  their  thoughts  with  these 
propositions,  made  in  such  general  terras,  may  be  used  to 
make  such  refleclions,  and  have  these  more  general  propo- 
sitions, as  formed  rules  and  sayings,  ready  to  apply  to  all 
particular  cases.  Not  that  if  they  be  equally  weighed, 
tiiey  are  more  clear  and  evident  than  the  particular  in- 
stances they  are  brought  to  confirm  ;  but  that,  being  more 
familiar  to  the  mind,  the  very  naming  them  is  enough  to 
satisfy  the  understanding.  But  this,  I  say,  is  more  from 
our  custom  of  using  them,  and  the  establishment  they  have 
got  in  our  minds,  by  our  often  thinking  of  them,  than 
from  tlie  different  evidence  of  the  things.  But  before  cus- 
tom hris  settled  methods  of  thinking  and  reasoning  in  our 
minds,  I  am  apt  to  imagine  it  is  quite  otherwise ;  and  that- 
the  child,  when  part  of  his  apple  is  taken  away,  knows  it 
better  in  that  particular  instance,  than  by  this  general  pro- 
position, the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts  ;  and  that  if  one 
of  these  have  need  to  be  confirmed  to  him  by  the  other, 
the  general  has  more  need  to  be  let  into  his  mind  by  the 
particular,  than  the  particular  by  the  general.  For  in  par- 
ticulars our  knowledge  begins,  and  so  spreads  itself  by  de- 
grees to  generals.  Though  afterwards  the  mind  takes  the 
quite  contrary  course,  and  having  drawn  its  knowledge  in- 
to as  general  propositions  as  it  can,  makes  those  familiar 
to  its  thoughts,  and  accustoms  itself  to  have  recourse  to 
them,  as  to  the  standards  of  truth  and  falsehood.  By 
which  familiar  use  of  them,  as  rules  to  measure  the  truth 
of  other  propositions,  it  comes  in  time  to  be  thought,  that 
more  particular  propositions  have  their  truth  and  evidence 
from  their  conformity  to  these  more  general  ones,  which  in 
discourse  and  argunjentation  are  so  IVequently  lu'ged,  and. 
constantly  admitted.  And  this  I  think  to  be  the  reason 
why  amongst  so  many  self-evident  propositions,  the  most 
general  only  have  had  the  title  of  maxims. 

^'.  12.  Maxims,  ijcare  be  not  taken  in  the  use  of  word s,  viay 
jyrove  contradictions. 

One  thing  farther,  1  think,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  ob- 
serve concerning  these  general  maxims,  that  they  are  so 
iar  from  improving  or  establishing  our  minds  in  true  know- 
ledge, that  if  our  notions  be  wrong,  loose  or  unsteady,  and 
Mt^^fe&ign  up  our  thoughts  to  the  sound  of  vvoicls,   rather 

vol..   TI.  /, 
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than  fix  them  on  settled  determined  ideas  of  things  ;  I  say, 
these  genera!  maxims  will  serve  to  confirnj  us  in  mistakes; 
and  in  such  a  way  of  use  of  words,  which  is  most  common, 
■will  serve  to  prove  contradictions:  v.  g.  he  that,  with  Des 
Cartes,  shall  frame  in  bis  mind  an  idea  of  what  he  calls 
body  to  be  nothing  but  extension,  may  easily  demonstrate 
that  there  is  no  vacuum,   i.e.   no  space   void  of  body,   by 
this  maxim,  what  is,  is.     For  the  idea  to  which  he  annexes 
the  nan)e  body,  being  bare  extension,  his  knowledge,  that 
space  cannot  be  without  body,   is  certain.      For  he  knows 
liis  t)wn  idea  of  extension  clearly  and  distinctly,  and  knows 
that  it  is  what  it  is,  and  not  another  idea,  though  it  be  call- 
ed by  these  three  names,  exteiision,  body,  space.     Which 
three  words,   standing  for  one  and  the  sanie  idea,   may  no 
doubt,  with  the  same  evidence   and  certainty,  be  affirmed 
one  of  another,  as  each  of  itself;  and  it  is  as  certain,    that 
whilst  I  use  them  all  to  stand  for  one  and  the  same  idea, 
this  predication  is  as  true  and  identical  in  its  signification, 
that  space  is   body,   as  this  predication  is  true  and  identi- 
cal, that  body  is  body,  both  in  signification  and  sound. 
§.  13.  I/istance  in  vacuum. 
But  if  another  should   come,   and  make  to  himself  an- 
other idea,  different  from  Des  Cartes's,  of  the  same  thing, 
which  yet  with  Des  Carte*,    he  calls  by  the  same  name 
body  ;  and  make  his  idea,  which  he  expresses  by  the  word 
body,  to  be  of  a  thing  that  hath  both  extension  and  solidity 
together;  he  will  as  easily  demonstrate,  that  there  may  be 
a  vacuum,  or  space  without  a  body,  as  Des  Cartes  demon- 
strated the  contrary.     Because  the  idea  to  which  he  givei^ 
the  name  space  being  barely  the  simple  one  of  extension  ; 
and  the  idea  to  which  he  gives  the  name  body,  being  the 
complex  idea  of  extension  and  resistibility,   or  solidity,  to- 
gether in  tlie  same  subject;   these  two  ideas  are  not  exact- 
ly one  and  the  same,    but  in  the  understanding  as  distinct 
as  the  ideas  of  one  and  two,  white  and  black,  or  as  of  cor- 
poreity and  humanity,  if  I  may  use  those  barbarous  terms: 
and  tijerefore  the  predication  of  them  in  our  minds,   or  ia 
words  standing  for  them,  is  not  identical,  but  the  negation 
of  them   one  of  another,    viz.  this  propo-jition,   extension 
or  space  is  not  body,    is  as  true  and   evidently  certain,   as 
this  maxii;i,   it  is  impossible  foi-  the  same  thing  to  be,   and 
not  to  be,  cm  make  any  proposition. 
§.  I'i.   T.iejj  prove  nut  the  existence  of  things  itiihout  us. 
But  yet  though  both  these  propositions  (us  you  see)  may 
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be  cqualJy  demoustrated,  viz.  that  there  may  be  a  vacuum, 
and  t[)at  there  cannot  be  a  vacuum,  by  these  two  certain 
principles,  viz.  what  is,  is;    and  the  same   thing  cannot 
be  and  not  be  :  yet  neither  of  these  principles    will   swerve 
to  prove  to  us,  that   any,    or   what   bodies   do   exist ;  lor 
that  we  are  left  to   our  senses,  to  discover   to  us  as  lar  as 
they   can.      Those  universal   and  self-evident  principles, 
being  only  our  constant,  clear,  and  distinct  knowledge  of 
our  own   ideas,   more  general  or   comprehensive,  can  as- 
sure us  of  nothing   that   passes   without  the   mind  ;   their 
certainty  is  founded  only  upon  the  knowledge  we  have  of 
each  idea    by    itself,  and   ()f  its  distinction  from    others; 
about  which  we  cannot  be  mistaken  wliilst  they  are  in  our 
minds,  though  we  may,  and  often  are  mistaken  when  we 
retain  the  names  without  the  ideas ;  or  use  them   confus- 
edly sometimes  for  one,   and   sometimes  for    another  idea. 
In  which  cases  the  force  of  these   axiotus,   reaching  only 
to  the  sound,  and  not  the  signification  of  the  words,'  serves 
only  to  lead   us  into  confusion,   mistake  and  error.     It  is 
to  show  men,  that  these   maxims,   however  cried   up  for 
the  great  guards   of  truth,  will  not   secure  them   from  er- 
ror in  a  careless  loose   use   of  their  vvords,  that   I   have 
made  tiiis  remark.     In  all  that  is  here  suggesteil  concern- 
ing their  little  use  for  the  improvement  ot  knowledge,  or 
dangerous   use  in   undeterniined  ideas,    I   have   been  far 
enough  from  saying  or  intending  they  should  be  laid  aside, 
as  some  have  been  too  forward   to  charge  ine.     I  affirm 
them   to    be  truths,     self  evident    truths;    and    so    can- 
not be  laid  aside.     As  far  a.s  their  influence  will  reach,  it 
is  in  vain  to  endeavour,  nor  will    I  attempt  to   abridge  it. 
But  yet,  without  any   injury   to  truth   or  knowledge,    I 
may  have  reason  to  tlunk  their  use  is   not  answerable  to 
the  great  stress  which  seems  to  be  laid  on  them;  and  1  may 
warn  men  not  to  make  an  ill  use  of  them,  for  the  coutirm- 
in":  themselves  in  errors. 

§.  15.   Their  a^yplication  da^igeroiis  about  complex  ideas. 

But  let  them  be  of  wliat  use  they  will  in  verbal  propo- 
sitions, they  cannot  discover  or  prove  to  us  the  least 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  substances,  as  they  are  found 
and  exist  without  us,  any  farther  than  grounded  on  expe- 
rience. And  tliough  the  consequence  ot  tliese  two  pro- 
positions, called  principles,  be  very  clear,  and  theii  use 
aot  dangerous  or  hurtful,  in  the  probation  of  such  things, 
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wherein  there  is  no  need  at  all  of  them  Jor  proof,  but 
such  as  are  clear  by  themselves  without  thcui,  viz.  where 
our  ideas  are  determined,  and  known  by  the  names  that 
stand  for  tiieni  :  yet  when  tliesc  principles,  viz,  wl.'at  is, 
is:  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thin^'  to  be,  and  not 
to  be;  are  made  use  of  in  the  jn'obation  of  j)ropositions, 
wherein  are  words  standintjj  for  couiplex  ideas;  v.  g.  man^ 
horse,  pfold,  virtue;  there  they  are  of  infinite  danoer.  and 
most  conmimonly  make  men  icceive  and  retain  false- 
hood for  manifest  truih,  and  uncertainty  lor  demonstra- 
tion ;  upon  which  follow  error,  obstinacy,  and  all  the* 
mi-chiefs  that  can  hap()cn,  fiom  wrong  reasoning.  The 
reason  whereof  is  not,  that  these  principles  are  less  true, 
or  of  less  force  iii  proving  propositions  made  of  terms 
starding  for  complex  ideas,  than  where  the  propositions  are 
about  simple  ideas.  But  because  men  mistake  generally, 
thinkin;i>  that  where  the  sauje  terms  are  pi-eserved,  the 
propositions  are  about  the  ban)e  things,  though  the  idi.'as 
they  stand  for  are  in  truth  diflcient;  therefore  these  max- 
ims are  made  use  of  to  support  those,  which  in  sound  and 
appearance  are  contradictory  propositions  ;  as  is  clear  in 
t'.e  demonstrations  above  mentioned  about  a  vacuum. — 
So  that  whilst  men  take  words  for  things,  as  usually  they 
do,  these  Oiaxims  may  and  do  commonly  serve  to  prove 
c.ntradiclory  propositions:  as  shall  yet  be  larther  made 
in.inifest.  4  tu.j  .^bn/ul  or 

§.  16.  Instance  in  man. 
For  instance,  let  man  be  that  concerning  which  you 
would  by  these  first  principles  deujonstraie  any  thing,  and 
we  shall  see,  that  so  far  as  dennmstration  is  by  these 
principles,  it  is  only  verbal,  and  gives  us  no  certain  uni- 
versal true  {)roposition,  or  knowledge  of  any  being  exist- 
ing without  us.  First,  a  child  having  framed  the  idea  of 
a  uian,  it  is  probable  that  his  idea  is  just  like  that  picture, 
wliich  the  painter  makes  of  the  visible  appearances  joined 
togeUiei- ;  and  such  a  complication  of  ideas  together  in 
liis  understanding,  makes  up  the  simple  complex  idea, 
which  he  calls  man,  whereof  white  or  llesh-colour  in  Eng- 
land being  one,  the  child  can  demonstrate  to  you  that  a 
negro  is  not  a  man,  because  white  colour  was  one  of  the 
constant  sin^ple  ideas  of  the  complex  idea  he  calls  man ; 
and  iherelore  he  can  demonstrate  by  the  principle  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  sume  ihing  to  be,  and  not  to  be,  that  a  negro 
is  not  a  man ;  the  foundation  of  his  certainty   being  not 
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that  universal  proposition,  v.hich  perl)aps  he  never  heard 
nor  thought  of,  but  the  clear  distinct  perception  he  hath 
of  his  own  simple  ideas  oi"  black  and  white,  which  he  can- 
not be  persuaded  to  take,  nor  can  ever  mistake  one  for 
another,  whetiier  he  knows  that  maxim  or  no:  and  to  this 
child,  or  any  one  who  hath  such  an  idea,  which  lie  calls 
man,  can  you  never  demonstrate  that  a  man  hath  a  soul, 
because  his  idea  of  man  includes  no  such  notion  or  idea  in 
it.  And  therefore  to  him,  the  principle  of  what  is,  is, 
)iroves  not  this  matter;  but  it  depends  upon  collection  and 
observation,  by  which  he  is  to  make  his  complex  idea 
called  man. 

§.  17. 

Secondly,  another  that  hath  gone  farther  in  framing  and 
collecting  the  idea  he  calls  man,  and  to  the  outward  shape 
adds  laughter  and  rational  discourse,  may  demonstrate  that 
infants  and  changelings  are  no  men,  by  this  maxim,  it  is 
impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be;  and  I 
have  discoursed  with  very  rational  men,  who  have  actually 
denied  that  they  are  men. 

§.  18. 

Thirdly,  perhaps  another  makes  up  the  complex  idea 
which  he  calls  man,  only  out  of  the  ideas  of  body  in  gene- 
ral, and  the  powers  of  language  and  reason,  and  leaves 
out  the  shape  wholly:  this  man  is  able  to  demonstrate,  that 
a  man  may  have  no  hands,  but  be  quadrupes,  neither  of 
those  being  included  in  his  idea  of  man ;  and  in  whatever 
body  or  shape  he  found  speech  and  reason  joined,  that 
was  a  man  ;  because  having  a  clear  knowledge  of  such  a 
complex  idea,  it  is  certain  that  what  is,  is. 

f.  19.'  Little  use  of  these  maxims  in  proof s  w//er^  tO(?  have 
clear  and  distinct  ideas. 

So  that,  if  rightly  considered,  I  think  we  may  say,  that 
where  our  ideas  are  deterffiined  in  our  minds,  and  have 
annexed  to  them  by  us  known  and  steady  names  under 
those  settled  determinations,  there  is  iittie  need  or  no  use 
at  all  of  these  maxims,  to  prove  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  any  of  thetn.  He  that  caimoi  discern  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  such  propositions,  without  the  help  of  these 
and  the  like  maxims,  will  not  be  helped  by  these  maxims 
to  do  it:  since  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  know  the  truth  of 
these  maxims  themselves  without  proof,  if  he  cannot  know 
the  truth  of  others  without  proolj  which  are  as  self-evident 
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as  these.  Upon  this  ground  it  is,  that  intuitive  knowled/je 
neither  requires  nor  admits  any  proof,  one  part  of  it  more 
than  another.  He  that  will  suppose  it  does,  takes  away 
the  foundation  of  all  knowledge  and  certainty:  and  he  that 
needs  an)'  proof  to  make  hiu)  certain,  and  give  his  assent 
to  this  proposition,  that  two  are  equal  to  two,  will  also 
have  need  of  a  proof  to  make  him  admit,  that  what  is,  is. 
He  that  needs  a  probation  to  convince  him,  that  two  are 
not  three,  that  white  is  not  black,  that  a  triangle  is  not  a 
circle,  &c.  or  any  oiher  two  determined  distinct  ideas  are 
not  one  and  the  same,  will  need  also  a  demonstration  to 
convince  him,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to 
be,  and  not  to  be. 
§.  20.  Their  rise  dangerous  'where  our  ideas  are  covfused. 
And  as  these  maxims  are  of  little  use,  wi)ere  we  have 
determined  ideas,  so  they  are,  as  I  have  showed,  of  dan- 
gerous use,  where  our  ideas  are  not  determined;  and  where 
viQ  use  words  that  are  not  annexed  to  determmed  ideas, 
but  such  as  are  of  a  loose  and  wandering  signification, 
sometimes  slandinjj;  for  one,  and  sometimes  for  another 
idea:  from  which  follow  mistake  and  errour,  which  these 
maxims  (brought  as  proofs  to  establish  propositions,  where- 
in the  terms  stand  for  undetermined  ideas)  do  by  their 
authority  confirm  and  rivet. 


CHAP.,  VIII. 

OF  TRIFLING  PUOPOSITIONS. 

i,  i .  Home  propositions  bring  no  increase  to  our  knowledge, 

'\1^HETHER  the  mnxims  treated  of  in  the  foregoing 
* '^  chapter  be  of  that  use  to  real  knowledge,  as  is  a^ene- 
rnlly  supposed,  I  leave  to  be  considered.  Tliis,  I  think, 
may  confitiently  be  affirmed,  that  there  are  universal  pro- 
positions; which  though  they  be  certainly  true,  yet  they 
add  no  light  to  our  understandings,  bring  no  increase  to 
our  knowledge.      Such  are, 

§.  2.  Asjirst  identical  pro-positions. 
First,  all    purely    identical   propositions.      These  obvi- 
ously, and  at  first  blush,  appear  to  contain  no  instruction 
in  them.     For  when  we  affirm  the  said  term  of  itself,  wt)e- 
ther  it  be  barely  verba!,   or  whether  it  contain^  any  clear 
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and  real  idea,  it  bhows  us  notliiiig  but  what  we  must  cer- 
tainly know  before,  whether  such  a  proposition  be  either 
made  by  or  proposed  to  us.  Indeed  that  most  general 
one,  what  is,  is,  may  serve  sonieiimes  to  sho'.v  a  n)an  tht; 
absurdity  he  is  guiity  oti  when  by  circumlocution,  or  equi- 
vocal terms,  he  w(nild,  in  particular  instances,  dsny  the 
same  thing  of  itself;  because  nobody  will  so  openly  bid  de- 
liance  to  common  sense,  as  to  affirm  visible  and  direct 
contradictions  in  plain  words;  or  if^he  does,  a  man  is  ex- 
cused if  he  breaks  off"  any  farther  discourse  with  him.  But 
yet,  I  think,  I  may  say,  that  neither  that  received  max.im, 
nor  any  other  identical  proposition,  teaches  us  any  tiiin:>-: 
and  though  in  such  kind  of  propositions,  this  great  and 
magnified  maxim,  boasted  to  be  the  foundation  of  demon- 
stration, may  be  and  often  is  made  use  of  to  confirm  them : 
yet  all  it  proves  amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  that  the 
same  word  tnay  with  great  certainty  be  affirmed  of  itself, 
without  any  doubt  of  the  truth  of  any  sucii  propo:3ition ; 
and  let  me  add  also,  without  any  real  knowledge. 

§.  3.  _ 

For  at  this  rate,  any  very  ignorant  person,  who  can 
but  make  a  proposition,  and  knows  what  he  means  when 
he  says,  ay,  or  no,  may  make  a  njillion  of  propositions,  of 
whose  truth  he  niay  be  infallibly  certain,  and  yet  not  know 
one  thing  in  the  world  thereby  ;  v.  g.  what  is  a  soul,  is  a 
a  soul;  or  a  soul  is  a  soul ;  a  spirit  is  a  spirit;  a  fetiche  is, 
a  fetiche,  &c.  These  all  being  equivalent  to  this  proposi- 
tion, viz.  what  is,  is,  i.  e.  what  hath  existence,  hath  exist- 
ence; or  who  hath  a  soul,  hath  a  soul.  What  is  this  more 
than  trifling  with  words  ?  It  is  but  like  a  monkey  shifting 
his  oyster  from  one  hand  to  the  other ;  and  had  he  but 
words,  might,  no  doubt,  have  said,  "  oyster  in  right  hand 
is  subject,  and  oyster  in  left  hand  is  predicate :"  and  so 
might  have  made  a  self-evident  proposition  of  oysters,  i.  e. 
oyster  is  oyster;  and  yet,  with  all  this,  not  have  been  one 
whit  the  wiser  or  more  knowing  :  and  that  way  of  hand- 
ling the  matter  would  nmch  at  one  have  satisfied  the  mon- 
key's hunger,  or  a  man's  understanding;  and  they  would 
have  improved  in  knowledge  and  bulk  together. 

1  know  there  are  some  who,  because  iilentical  proposi- 
tions are  self-evident,  show  a  great  concern  for  thciu,  and 
think  they  do  great  service  to  philosophy  by  crying  tiieiu 
up,  as  if  in  them  was  contauied  all  knowledge,  and  tlje 
understanding  were  led  into  all  truth   by  them  only ;  I 
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^rant  as  forwardly  as  any  one,  that  they  are  all  true  and 
self-  vident.  I  grant  farther,  that  the  foundation  of  all  our 
kndwledire  lies  in  the  faculty  we  have  of  perceivin<»-  the 
same  idea  to  be  the  same,  and  of  discernin<r  it  from  those 
that  are  different,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  foregoing  chap- 
ter. But  how  that  vindicates  the  making  use  of  identical 
propositions,  for  the  improvement  of  knowledge,  from  the 
imputation  of  triiiing,  I  do  not  see.  Let  any  one  repeat, 
a;^  often  as  he  pleases,  that  the  will  is  the  w\\\,  or  lay  what 
stress  on  it  he  thinks  fir ;  of  what  use  is  this,  and  an  infi- 
finile  the  like  propositions,  for  the  enlarging  our  know- 
ledge? Let  a  man  abound,  as  much  as  the  plenty  of  words 
which  he  has  will  permit,  in  such  propositions  as  these;  ii 
law  is  a  law,  and  obligation  is  obligation  ;  right  is  ri«>ht, 
and  wrong  is  wrong:  will  these  and  the  like  ever  help  him 
to  an  acquaintance  with  ethics  ?  or  instruct  him  or  others 
in  the  knowledge  of  morality  ?  Those  who  know  not, 
nor  perhaps,  ever  will  know,  what  is  right  and  what  is 
wrong,  nor  the  measures  of  them ;  can  with  as  much  as- 
surance make,  and  infallibly  know  the  truth  of,  these  and 
all  such  propositions,  as  he  that  is  best  instructed  in  mo- 
rality can  do.  But  what  advance  do  such  propositions 
give  in  the  knowledge  of  any  thing  necessary  or  useful  for 
their  conduct? 

He  would  be  thought  to  do  little  less  than  trifle,  who,  for 
the  enlightening  the  understanding  in  any  part  of  know- 
ledge, should  be  busy  with  identical  propositions,  and  insist 
on  sucii  ujaxims  as  these:  substajice  is  substance,  and  body 
is  body;  a  vacuum  is  a  vacuum,  and  a  vortex  is  a  vortex;  a 
centaur  is  a  centaur,  and  a  chimera  is  a  chimera,  &c. — 
For  these  and  all  such  are  equally  true,  equally  certain, 
and  equally  .seit-evident.  But  yet  they  cannot  but  be 
counted  trifling,  when  made  use  of  as  principles  of  instruc- 
tion, and  stress  laid  on  them,  as  helps  to  knowledge:  since 
they  teach  nothing  but  what  every  one,  who  is  capable  of 
discourse,  knows  without  being  told  ;  viZ:  that  the  same 
term  is  the  same  term,  and  the  same  idea  the  same  idea. 
And  upon  this  account  it  was  that  I  formerly  did,  and  do 
^till  think,  the  offering  and  inculcating  such  propositions, 
in  order  to  give  the  understanding  any  new  light  or  inlet 
into  the  knowledge  of  things,  no  better  than  trifling. 

Instruction  lies  in  something  very  different;  and  he 
that  would  enlarge  his  own,  or  anotiier's  mind,  to  truths 
he  docs  not  yet   k::ow,  must  find  out   interuicdiale  ideas. 
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and  then  lay  tliem  in  such  order  one  by  another,  that  the 
understanding  may  see  the  atrreement  or  disagreement  of 
those  in  (juestion.  Propositions  that  do  this  are  instruc- 
tive; but  they  are  tar  from  sucii  as  affirm  the  same  term 
of  itself:  which  is  no  way  to  advance  one's  self  or  others, 
in  any  sort  of  knowledge.  It  no  more  helps  to  that,  than 
it  would  help  any  one,  in  his  learning  to  read,  to  have 
such  propositions,  as  these  inculcated  to  him.  An  A  is 
an  A,  and  a  B  is  a  B ;  which  a  man  may  know  as  well  as 
any  schoolmaster,  and  yet  never  be  able  to  read  a  word 
as  long  as  he  lives.  Nor  do  these,  or  any  such  identical 
propositions,  help  him  one  jot  forwards  in  the  skill  of  read- 
ing, let  him  make  what  use  of  them  he  can. 

If  those  who  blame  my  calling  them  trifling  propositions, 
had  but  read,  and  been  at  the  pains  to  understand,  what  I 
have  above  writ  in  very  plain  English,  they  could  not  but 
have  seen  that  by  identical  propositions  I  mean  only  such, 
wherein  tl)e  same  term,  importing  the  same  idea,  is  affirm- 
ed of  itself:  which  I  take  to  be  the  proper  signification  of 
identical  propositions:  and  concerning  all  such,  I  think  I 
may  continue  safely  to  say,  that  to  propose  them  as  instruc- 
tive, is  no  better  than  trifling.  For  no  one  who  has  the 
use  of  reason  can  miss  them,  where  it  is  necessary  they 
should  be  taken  notice  of:  nor  doubt  of  their  truth,  when 
he  does  take  notice  of  them. 

But  if  men  will  call  propositions  identical,  wherein  the 
same  term  is  not  affirmed  of  itself,  whether  they  speak 
more  properly  than  I,  others  must  judge;  this  is  certain, 
all  that  they  say  of  propositions  that  are  not  identical  in 
my  sense,  concerns  not  me,  nor  what  I  have  said;  all  that 
I  have  said  relating  to  those  propositions  wherein  the  same 
term  is  affirmed  of  itself.  And  I  would  fain  see  an  in- 
stance, wherein  any  such  can  be  made  use  of,  to  the  ad- 
vantage and  improvement  of  any  one's  knowledge.  In- 
stances of  other  kinds,  whatever  use  may  be  made  of  them, 
concern  not  me,  as  not  being  such  as  I  call  identical. 

$.4-.  Secondlj/f'!wheJi  a  pari  of  any  complex  idea  is  loredieat' 
'■  ed  of  the 'coholc.  . ,, 

Secondly,  another  sort  of  trifling  propositions  is,  when  a 
|Kirt  of  the  complex  idea  is  predicated  of  the  name  of  the 
whole;  a  part  of  the  delinition  of  the  word  defined.  Such 
are  all  propositions  wherein  the  genus  is  predicated  ol  the 
species,    or   more   comprehensive   of  less  comprehensive 

VOL.  11.  '2   a 
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terms :  for  what  information,  what  knowledge  carries  this 
proposition  in  it,  viz.  lead  is  a  metal,  to  a  man  who  knows 
the  complex  idea  the  name  lead  stands  for  ?  all  the  simple 
ideas  that  go  to  the  complex  one  signified  by  the  term 
metal,  being  nothing  but  what  he  before  comprehended, 
and  signified  by  the  name  lead.  Indeed,  to  a  man  that 
knows  the  signification  of  the  word  metal,  and  not  of  the 
word  lead,  it  is  a  shorter  way  to  explain  the  signification 
of  the  woixl  lead,  by  saying  it  is  a  metal,  which  at  once 
expresses  several  of  its  simple  ideas,  than  to  enumerate 
them  one  by  one,  telling  him  it  is  a  body  very  heavy,  fu- 
sible, and  malleable. 

§.  5.  As  part  of  the  definition  of  the  term  dejined. 

Alike  trifling  it  is,  to  predicate  an}'  other  part  of  the  de- 
finition of  the  term  defined,  or  to  afKrm  any  one  of  the 
simple  ideas  of  a  complex  one  of  the  name  of  the  whole 
complex  idea;  as,  all  gold  is  fusible.  For  fusibility  be- 
ing one  of  the  simple  ideas  that  goes  to  the  making  up  the 
complex  one  the  sound  gold  stands  for,  what  can  it  be  but 
playing  wiih  sounds,  to  affirm  that  of  the  name  gold, 
which  is  comprehended  in  its  received  signification  ?  It 
would  be  thought  little  better  than  ridiculous  to  affirm 
gravely  as  a  truth  of  moment,  that  gold  is  yellow;  and  I 
see  not  how  it  is  any  jot  more  material  to  say,  it  is  fusible, 
unless  that  quality  be  left  out  of  the  complex  idea,  of 
iyhich  the  sonnd  gold  is  the  mark  in  ordinary  speech. 
What  instruction  can  it  carry  with  it,  to  tell  one  that 
which  he  hath  been  told  already,  or  he  is  supposed  to 
know  before  ?  For  I  am  supposed  to  know  the  significa- 
tion of  the  word  another  uses  to  me,  or  else  he  is  to  tell 
me.  And  if  I  know  that  the  name  gold  stands  for  this 
complex  idea  of  body,  yellow,  heavy,  fusible,  malleable,  it 
will  not  much  instruct  me  to  put  it  solemnly  afterwards  in 
a  proposition,  and  gravely  say,  all  gold  is  fusible.  Such 
propositions  can  only  serve  to  show  the  disingenuity  of 
one,  who  will  go  from  the  definition  of  his  own  terms,  by 
reminding  him  sometimes  of  it;  but  carry  no  knowledge 
wivh  them,  but  of  the  signification  of  words,  however  cer- 
tain they  be. 

§.  6.  Instance  man  and  palfry.  ^ 

Every  man  is  an  anmial,  or  living  body,  is  as  certaifl  a 
proposition  as  can  be;  but  no  more  conducing  to  the 
Knowledge  of  things,  than  to  say  a  palfry  is  an  ambling 
horse,    or  a  neighing  ambling  animal,    both  being  only 
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about  the  signification  of  words,  and  make  rae  know  but 
this;  that  body,  sense,  and  motion,  or  power  of  sensation 
and  moving,  are  three  of  those  ideas  that  1  always  com- 
preliend  and  signify  by  the  word  man ;  and  where  they 
are  not  to  be  found  together,  the  name  man  belongs  not 
to  that  thing :  and  so  of  the  other,  that  body,  sense,  and 
a  certain  way  of  going,  with  a  certain  kind  of  voice,  are 
some  of  those  ideas  which  I  always  comprehend,  and  sig- 
nify by  the  word  palfry;  and  when  they  are  not  to  be 
found  together,  the  name  palfry  belongs  not  to  that  thing. 
It  is  just  the  same,  and  to  the  same  purpose,  when  any 
term  standing  for  any  one  or  more  of  the  simple  ideas, 
that  altogether  make  up  that  complex  idea  which  is  called 
man,  is  affirmed  of  the  term  man:  v.  g.  suppose  a  Roman 
signified  by  the  word  homo  all  these  distinct  ideas  united 
in  one  subject,  corporietas,  sensibilitas,  potent ia  se  moven- 
di,  rationalitas,  risibiiitas ;  he  might,  no  doubt,  with 
great  certainty,  universally  affirm  one,  more,  or  all  of 
these  together  of  the  word  homo^  but  did  no  more  than 
say  that  the  word  homo,  in  his  country,  comprehended 
in  its  signification  all  these  ideas.  Much  like  a  romance 
knight,  who  by  the  word  palfry  signified  these  ideas ; 
body  of  a  certain  figure,  four-legged,  with  sense,  motion, 
ambling,  neighing,  white,  used  to  have  a  woman  on  his 
back  ;  might  with  the  same  certainty  universally  affirm  al- 
so any  or  all  of  these  of  the  word  palfry  :  but  did  thereby 
teach  no  more,  but  that  the  word  palfry,  in  his  or  romance 
language,  stood  for  all  these,  and  was  not  to  be  applied 
to  any  thing,  where  any  of  these  was  wanting.  But  he 
that  shall  tell  me,  that  in  whatever  thing  sense,  motion, 
reason,  and  laughter,  were  united,  that  thing  had  actual- 
ly a  notion  of  God,  or  would  be  cast  into  a  sleep  by  opium, 
made  indeed  an  instructive  proposition:  because  neither 
having  the  notion  of  God,  nor  being  cast  into  sleep  by  opi- 
um, being  contained  in  the  idea  signified  by  the  word  man, 
we  are  by  such  propositions  taught  something  more  than 
barely  what  the  word  man  stands  for ;  and  therefore  the 
knowledge  contained  in  it  is  more  than  verbal. 

§.  7.  For  this  teaches  but  the  significatio7i  of  words. 
Before  a  man  makes  any  proposition,  he  is  supposed  to 
understand  the  terms  he  uses  in  it,  or  else  he  talks  like  a 
parrot,  only  making  a  noise  by  imitation,  and  framing 
certain  sounds,  which  he  has  learnt  of  others  :  but  not  as 
a,  rational  creature,  using  them  for  signs  of  ideas  which  he 
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has  in  l)Is  mind.  The  hearer  also  is  supposed  to  under- 
stand the  terms  as  the  speaker  uses  them,  or  else  he  talks 
jargon,  and  makes  an  uintelligible.noise.  And  therefore 
he  trifles  with  words,  who  makes  such  a  proposition, 
which,  when  it  is  made,  contains  no  more  than  one  of 
the  terms  does,  and  which  a  man  was  sup[)osed  to  know 
before  ;  v.  g.  a  triangle  hath  three  sides,  or  saffron  is  yel- 
low. And  this  is  no  fartiier  tolerable,  than  where  a  man 
goes  to  explain  his  toms,  to  one  wlio  is  supposed  or  de- 
clares himself  not  to  understand  him  :  and  then  it  teaches 
only  the  signification  of  that  word,  and  the  use  of  that 
sign. 

§.8,  Bui  no  real  knotvledge. 
We  can  know  tlien  the  truth  of  two  sorts  of  propositions 
with  perfect  certainty  ;  the  one  is,  of  tliose  trifling  propo- 
sitions which  have  a  certainty  in  them,  but  it  is  only  a 
verbal  certainty,  but  not  instructive.  And  secondly,  we 
can  know  the  truth,  and  so  may  be  certain  in  propositions 
which  afiirm  something  of  another,  which  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  its  precise  complex  idea,  but  not  contained 
in  it :  as  that  the  external  angle  of  all  triangles  is  bigger 
than  either  of  the  opposite  internal  angles;  which  relation 
of  the  outward  angle  to  either  of  the  opposite  internal  an- 
gles, making  no  part  of  the  complex  idea  signified  by  the 
name  triangle,  this  is  a  real  truth,  and  conveys  with  it 
instructive  real  knowledge. 

§.  p.  General  propositions  cojiceming  substances  are  often 
.v;i  .,M,.     .        .  trijling. 

We  having  little  or  no  knowledge  of  what  combinations 
there  be  of  simple  ideas  existing  together  in  substances, 
but  by  our  senses,  we  cannot  niake  any  universal  certain 
propositions  concerning  them,  any  farther  than  our  nomi- 
nal essences  lead  us;  wliich  being  to  a  very  few  and  incon- 
siderable truth,  in  respect  of  those  which  depend  on  their 
real  constitutions,  the  general  propositions  that  are  made 
about  substances,  if  they  are  certain,  are  for  the  most  part 
but  trifling;  and  if  they  are  instructive,  are  uncertain,  and 
such  as  we  can  have  no  knowledge  of  their  real  truth,  how 
much  soever  constant  observation  and  analogy  may  assist 
our  judgment  in  guessing.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that 
one  may  often  njeei  with  very  c'ear  and  coherent  dis- 
cpurses, that  amount  yet  to  nothing.  For  it  is  plain,  that 
names  of  substantial  beings,  as  vn  ell  as  others,  as  far  as  they 
have  relative  significatiousalli^ed  to  them,  may,  with  great 
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truthj  be  joined  negatively  and  affirmatively  in  proposi- 
tions, ss  their  relative  definitions;  make  them  fit  to  be  so 
joined:  and  propositions  consisting  of  such  terms,  may, 
with  the  same  clearness,  be  deduced  one  from  another,  as 
those  that  convey  the  most  real  truths  :  and  all  this,  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  the  nature  or  reality  of  things  exist-' 
jng  without  us.  By  this  method  one  may  make  demon- 
strations and  undoubted  propositions  in  words,  and  yet 
thereby  advance  not  one  jot  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth 
of  things  ;  tj.  g.  he  that  having  learnt  these  following  words, 
with  their  ordinary  mutually  relative  acceptations  annexed 
to  them  ;  v.  g.  substance,  man,  animal,  form,  soul,  vegeta- 
tive, sensitive,  rational,  may  make  several  undoubted  pro- 
positions about  the  soul,  without  knowing  at  all  what  the 
soul  really  is:  and  of  this  sort,  a  man  may  find  an  infinite 
number  of  propositions,  reasonings,  and  conclusions,  in 
books  of  metaphysics,  school  divinity,  and  some  sort  of 
natural  philosophy ;  and,  after  all,  know  as  little  of  God, 
spirits,  or  bodies,  as  he  did  before  he  set  out. 
§.  10.  A^id'why. 
He  that  hath  liberty  to  define,  i.  e.  to  determine  the  sig- 
nification of  his  names  of  substances  (as  certainly  every  one 
does  in  effect  who  makes  them  stand  for  his  own  ideas) 
and  makes  their  significations  at  a  venture,  taking  them 
from  his  own  or  other  men's  fancies,  and  not  from  an  ex- 
amination or  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  things  themselves; 
may,  with  little  trouble,  demonstrate  them  one  of  another, 
according  to  those  several  respects  and  mutual  relations  he 
has  given  them  one  to  another;  wherein,  however  things 
agree  or  disagree  in  their  own  nature,  he  needs  mind  no- 
thing but  his  own  notions,  with  the  names  he  hath  bestow- 
ed upon  them  :  but  thereby  no  more  increases  his  own 
knowledge,  than  he  does  his  riches,  who,  taking  a  bag  of 
counters,  calls  one  in  a  certain  place  a  pound,  another  in 
another  place  a  shilling,  and  a  third  in  a  third  place  a  pen- 
ny: and  so  proceeding,  may  undoubtedly  reckon  right, 
and  cast  up  a  great  sum,  according  to  his  counters  so  pla- 
ced, and  standing  for  more  or  less  as  he  pleases,  'without 
being  one  jot  the  richer,  or  without  even  knowing  how 
much  a  pound,  shilling,  or  penny  is,  but  only  that  one  is 
contained  in  the  other  twenty  times,  and  contains  the  other 
twelve:  which  a  man  may  also  do  in  the  signification  of 
words,  by  making  them  in  respect  of  one  another,  more, 
or  less,  or  equally  comprehensive. 
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§.11.  Thirdly,  using  'words  variousli/  is  trifling  inith  them* 

Though  yet  concerning  most  words  used  in  discourses, 
equally  argumentative  and  controversial,  there  is  this  more 
to  be  compbined  of,  which  is  the  worst  sort  of  trifling,  and 
which  sets  us  yet  farther  from  the  certainty  of  knowledge 
we  hcipe  to  attain  by  them,  or  find  in  them  ;  viz.  that  most 
writers*  are  so  far  from  instructing  us  in  the  nature  and 
knowledge  of  things,  that  they  use  their  words  loosely  and 
unctrtainly,  and  do  not,  by  using  them  constantly  and 
steadily  in  the  same  significations,  make  plain  and  clear 
deductions  of  words  one  from  another,  and  make  their  dis- 
courses coherent  and  clear  (how  little  soever  they  were  in- 
btruciive)  which  were  not  difficult  to  do,  did  they  not  find 
it  convenient  to  shelter  their  ignorance  or  obstinacy,  under 
the  obscurity  and  perplexedness  of  their  terms;  to  which, 
perhaps,  inadvertency  and  ill  custom  do  in  many  men  much 
contribute. 

§.  12.  Marks  of  verbal  propositions. 

To  conclude :  barely  verbal  propositions  may  be  known 
by  these  following  marks  : 

1.  Predication  in  abstract. 

First,  all  propositions,  wherein  two  abstract  terms  are 
affiniicd  one  of  another,  are  barely  about  the  signification 
of  sounds.  For  since  no  abstract  idea  can  be  the  same 
with  any  other  but  itself,  when  its  abstract  name  is  affirm- 
ed of  any  other  term,  it  can  signify  no  more  but  this,  that 
it  may  or  ought  to  be  called  by  that  name,  or  that  these 
two  names  signify  the  same  idea.  Thus  should  any  one 
say,  that  parsimony  is  frugality,  that  gratitude  is  justice, 
that  this  or  that  action  is  or  is  not  temperate ;  however 
specious  these  and  the  like  propositions  may  at  first  sight 
seem,  yet  when  we  come  to  press  them,  and  examine  nicely 
what  they  contain,  we  shall  find  that  it  all  amounts  to  no- 
thing but  the  signification  of  those  terms. 
§.  13. — 2.  Apart  of  the  definition  predicated  of  any  term. 

Secondly,  all  propositions  wherein  a  part  of  the  com- 
plex idea,  which  any  term  stands  for,  is  predicated  of 
that  term,  are  only  verbal ;  v.  g.  to  say  that  gold  is  a 
metal  or  heavy.  And  thus  all  propositions,  wherein  more 
comprehensive  words,  CdWeiS  genera^  are  affirmed  of  sub- 
ordinate or  less  comprehensive,  called  species,  or  individ- 
uals, are  barely  verbal. 

When  by  these  two  rules  we  have  examined  the  propo- 
.<<>i  lions  thul  make  up  the  discourses  we   ordinarily  meet 
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with  both  ill  and  out  of  books,  we  shall,  perhfips,  find  that 
a'^greater  part  of  them,  than  is  usually  siispectetl,  are 
purely  about  the  sii^nification  of  words,  and  contain  no- 
thinij  in  them,  but  the  use  and  application  of  these  sijrns. 
This,  1  think,  I  may  lay  down  for  an  infallible  rule, 
that  wherever  the  distinct  idea  any  word  stands  for  is  not 
known  and  considered,  and  somethinf^  not  contained  in 
the  idea  is  not  affirmed  or  denied  of  it ;  there  our  thoughts 
stick  wholly  in  sounds,  and  are  able  to  attain  no  real 
truth  or  falsehood.  This,  perhaps,  if  well  heeded,  mii^ht 
save  us  a  great  deal  of  useless  amusement  and  dispute,  and 
very  much  shorten  our  trouble  and  wandering,  in  the 
search  of  real  and  true  knowledge. 

fiioidw  !_.,   ■'       '  ji — •Jill 

''"'"•'  CHAP.  IX, 

iSiVfOa^i  3iij  P^  °^^  KNOWLEDGE  OF  EXISTENCE. 

f .  1 .  Genera!  certain  propositions  concern  not  existence. 

TTITHERTO  we  have  only  considered  the  essences  of 
^'*-  things,  which  being  only  abstract  ideas,  and  thereby 
removed  in  our  thoughts  from  particular  existence  (that 
being  the  proper  operation  of  the  mind,  in  abstraction,  to 
consider  an  idea  under  no  other  existence,  but  what  it  has 
in  the  understanding)  gives  us  no  knowledge  of  real  exis- 
tence at  all.  Where  by  the  way  we  may  take  notice,  that 
universal  propositions,  of  whose  truth  or  falsehood  we  can 
have  certain  knowledge,  concern  not  existence;  and  far- 
ther, that  all  particular  affirmations  or  negations,  that 
would  not  be  certain  if  they  were  made  general,  aro  only 
concerning  existence  ;  they  declaring  only  the  accidental 
union  or  separation  of  ideas  in  things  existing,  which,  in 
their  abstract  natures,  have  no  known  necessary  union  or 
repugnancy. 

§.2.  A  threefold  kn&wledge  of  existence. 
But  leaving  the  nature  of  propositions  and  different 
ways  of  predication  to  Oe  considered  more  at  large  in  ano- 
ther place,  let  us  proceed  now  to  iaq  lire  concerning  our 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  things,  and  how  we  come 
by  it.  I  say  then,  that  we  have  the  knowledge  of  our  own 
existence  by  intuition  ;  of  the  existence  of  God  by  de- 
monstration ;  and  of  other  things  by  sensation. 
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§.  S.  Our  kncrjoledge  of  our  own  exist erice  is  intuitive. 

As  for  our  own  existence,  we  perceive  it  so  plainly, 
and  so  certainly,  that  it  neither  needs  nor  is  capable  of  any 
proof.  For  nothing  can  be  more  evident  to  us,  than  our 
own  existence;  I  think,  I  reason,  I  feel  pleasure  and  pain: 
can  any  of  these  be  more  evident  to  me,  than  my  own 
existence?  if  I  doubt  of  all  other  things,  that  very  doubt 
makes  me  perceive  my  own  existence,  and  will  not  suffer 
me  to  doubt  of  that.  For  if  I  know  I  feel  pain,  it  is  evi- 
dent I  have  as  certain  perception  of  my  own  existence,  as 
of  the  existence  of  the  pain  I  feel:  or  if  1  know  1  doubt,.  I 
have  as  certain  perception  of  the  existence  of  the  thiiig 
doubting,  as  of  that  thought  which  1  call  doubt.  Experi- 
ence then  convinces  us,  that  we  have  an  intuitive  knowledge 
of  our  own  existence,  and  an  internal  infallible  perception 
that  we  are.  In  every  act  of  sensation,  reasoning,  or  think- 
ing, we  are  conscious  to  ourselves  of  our  own  being  ;  and, 
in  this  matter,  come  not  short  of  the  highest  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. 


CHAP.  X. 

OF  OUR  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  A  GOD. 

$.  1 .  We  are  capable  of  knowing  certainly  that  there  is  a  God. 

^I^HOUGH  God  has  given  us  no  innate  ideas  of  him- 
-*-  self;  though  he  has  stamped  no  original  characters 
on  our  minds,  wherein  we  may  read  his  being ;  yet  having 
furnished  us  with  those  faculties  our  minds  are  endowed 
with,  he  hath  not  left  himself  without  witness  :  since  we 
have  sense,  perception,  and  reason,  and  cannot  want  a 
clear  proof  of  him,  as  long  as  we  carry  ourselves  about  us. 
Nor  can  we  justly  complain  of  our  ignorance  in  tiiis 
great  point,  since  he  has  so  plentifully  provided  us  with 
the  means  to  discover  and  knowhun,  so  far  as  is  necessary 
to  the  end  of  our  being,  and  the  great  concernment  of 
our  happiness.  But  though  this  be  the  most  obvious  tiutl\ 
that  reason  discovers  :  and  though  its  evidence  be  (if  I 
mistake  not)  equal  to  mathematical  certainty  :  yet  it  re- 
quires thought  and  attention,  and  the  mind  must  apply  it- 
self to  a  re;4ular  deduction  of  it  from  some  part  of  our  in- 
tuitive knowledge,  or  else  we  shall  be  as  uncertain  and  ig- 
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norant  of  this  as  of  other  propositions,  which  are  \a 
themselves  ciipable  of  clear  demonstration.  To  show 
therefore  that  we  are  capable  of  knowini;,  i.  e.  being  cer- 
tain that  there  is  a  God,  and  how  we  may  come  by  this 
certainty,  I  think  we  need  tjo  no  f^irther  than  ourselves, 
and  that  undoubted  knowledge  we  have  of  our  own  exist- 
ence. 

§.  2.   Man  knovos  that  he  himself  is. 

I  think  it  is  beyond  question,  that  man  has  a  clear  idea 
of  his  own  beiuir;  he  knows  certainly  he  exists,  and  that 
he  is  soniethintr.  He  that  can  doubt,  whether  he  be  any 
thing  or  no,  I  speak  not  to;  no  more  than  I  would  argue 
with  pure  nothing,  or  endeavour  to  convince  nonentity, 
that  it  were  something.  If  any  one  pretends  to  be  so 
sceptical,  as  to  deny  his  own  existence  (for  really  to  doubt 
of  it  is  manifestly  impossible)  let  him  for  me  enjoy  his  be- 
loved happiness  of  being  nothing,  until  hunger,  or  some 
other  pain,  convince  him  of  the  contrary.  This  then,  I 
think,  I  may  take  for  a  truth,  which  every  one's  certaia 
knowledge  assures  him  of,  beyond  the  liberty  of  doubting, 
viz.  that  he  is  something  that  actually  exists. 
$.  3.  He  knows  also  that  nothing  cannot  produce  a  being, 
therefore  something  eto'nal. 

In  the  next  place,  man  knows  by  aii  intuitive  certainty, 
that  bare  nothing  can  no  more  produce  any  real  being, 
than  it  can  be  equal  to  two  right  angles.  If  a  man  knows 
not  that  noiieiUity,  or  the  absence  of  all  being,  cannot  be 
equal  to  two  i  ight  angles,  it  is  impossible  he  should  know 
any  demonstration  in  Euclid.  If  therefore  we  know  there 
is  some  real  being,  and  that  non-entity  cannot  produce  any 
real  being,  it  is  an  evident  demonstration,  that  from  eter- 
nity there  has  been  something  :  since  vvhat  was  not  from 
eternity  had  a  beginning ;  and  what  had  a  beginning  must 
be  produced  by  something  else. 

§.  4'.   That  eternal  being  must  be  most  powerful. 

Next,  it  is  evident,  that  what  had  its  being  and  begin- 
ning from  another,  must  also  have  all  that  which  is  u),  and 
belongs  to  its  being,  from  another  too.  All  the  powers  it 
has  nmst  be  owing  to,  and  received  from,  the  same  source. 
Tiiis  eternal  source  then  of  all  being  must  also  be  the 
source  and  original  of  all  power;  and  so  this  eternal  being 
i;)ust  l)e  also  the  most  powerful. 

§.  5.  And  most  knowing. 

Again,  a  man  finds  in  himself  perception  and  knowledge. 
We   have  then  got  one  step  farther :  and  we  are  certain 
VOL.  II.  2  b 
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now,  that  there  is  not  only  some  being,  but  some  knowing 
intelligent  being  in  the  world. 

There  was  a  time  then,  when  there  was  no  knowing  be- 
ing, and  when  knowledge  began  to  be ;  or  else  there  has 
been  also  a  knowing  being  from  eternity.  If  it  be  said, 
there  was  a  time  when  no  being  bad  any  knowledge,  when 
that  eternal  being  was  void  of  all  understanding,  1  reply, 
that  then  it  was  impossible  there  should  ever  have  been 
anv  knowledge:  it  being  as  impossible  that  things  wholly 
void  of  knowledge,  and  operating  blindly,  and  without 
any  perception,  should  produce  a  knowing  being,  as  it  is 
impossible  that  a  triangle  should  make  itself  three  angles 
bigger  than  two  riglit  ones.  For  it  is  as  repugnant  to  the 
idea  of  senseless  matter,  that  it  should  put  into  itself  sense, 
perception,  and  knowledge,  as  it  is  repugnant  to  the  idea 
of  a  triangle,  that  it  should  put  into  itself  greater  angles 
than  two  right  ones. 

§.  S.  And  therefore  God. 

Thus  from  the  consideration  of  ourselves,  and  what  we 
infallibly  find  in  our  own  constitutions,  our  reason  leads 
us  to  the  knowledge  of  this  certain  and  evident  truth,  that 
there  is  an  eternal,  most  powerful,  and  most  knowing  be- 
ing; which  whether  any  one  will  please  to  call  (ilod,  it 
matters  not.  The  thing  is  evident,  and  from  this  idea  du- 
ly considered,  will  easily  be  deduced  all  those  other  attri- 
butes, which  we  ought  to  ascribe  to  this  eternal  being.  ~  If 
nevertheless  any  one  should  be  found  so  senselessly  arro- 
gHnt,  as  to  suppose  man  alone  knowing  and  wise,  but  yet 
the  product  of  mere  ignorance  and  chance;  and  that  all 
the  rest  of  the  universe  acted  ordy  by  that  blind  hap- 
hazard ;  I  shall  leave  with  him  that  very  rational  and  em- 
phaticai  rebuke  of  I'ully,  1.  ii.  de  leg.  to  be  considered  at 
hi*  leisure :  "  what  can  be  more  sillily  arrogant  and  mis- 
*'  becoming,  than  for  a  man  to  think  that  he  has  a  mind 
"  and  understanding  in  him,  but  yet  in  all  the  universe 
*'  beside  there  is  no  such  thing  ?  Or  that  those  things, 
*'  which  wiih  the  utmost  stretch  of  his  reason  he  can  scarce 
*'  comprehend,  shcudd  be  moved  and  managed  without 
"  any  reason  at  all?"  "  Quid  est  enim  verius,  quam  nemi- 
*'  nem  esse  oportere  tarn  siulte  arrogantem,  ut  in  se  men- 
*' tem  &  rationcm  putet  inesse,  in  ccelo  mundoque  non, 
*'  putei?  Aut  ea  quae  vix  summa  ingenii  nalione  compre- 
**  hend;.t,  nulla  rati  )ne  moveri  putet  ?" 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  plain  to  me,  we  have  a 
more  certain  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  God,  than  of 
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any  tliini^  our  senses  have  not  immediately  discovered  to 
lis.  Nay,  I  presume  I  may  say,  that  we  more  certainly 
know  that  there  is  a  God,  than  that  there  is  any  thing  else 
without  us.  When  t  say  we  know,  I  mean  there  is  such 
a  knowledire  within  our  reach  which  we  cannot  mis^,  if 
we  will  but  apply  our  miiods  to  that,  as  we  do  to  several 
other  inquiries. 

§,  7.  Our  idea  of  a  most  perfect  being  not  the  sole  proof  of 

a  God. 

How  far  the  idea  of  a  uiost  perfect  being,  which  a  man 
may  frame  in  his  mind,  does  or  does  not  |)rove  the  exist- 
ence of  a  God,  I  will  not  here  examine.  For  in  tlie  dif- 
ferent make  of  men's  tempers  and  application  of  their 
thoughts,  some  arguments  prevail  more  on  one,  and  some 
on  another,  for  the  confirmation  of  the  same  truth.  But 
yet,  I  think,  this  1  may  say,  that  it  is  an  ill  way  of  estab- 
lishing this  truth,  and  silencing  atlieists,  to  lay  tlie  whole 
stress  of  so  important  a  point  as  this  upon  that  sole  loun- 
dation;  and  take  some  men's  having  that  idea  of  God  in 
their  minds  (for  it  is  evident  some  men  have  none,  and 
some  worse  than  none,  .and  the  most  very  diiFerent) 
for  the  only  proof  of  a  deity:  and  out  of  an  over- fondness 
of  that  darling  invention  cashier,  or  at  least  endeavour  to 
invalidate,  all  other  arguments,  and  foibid  us  io  hearken 
to  those  proofs,  as  being  weak  or  iallacious,  which  our 
own  existence  and  the  sensible  parts  of  tne  universe  offer 
so  clearly  and  cogently  to  our  thoughts,  that  I  deem  it 
impossible  for  a  con^idering  man  to  withstand  them.  For 
I  judge  it  as  certain  and  clear  a  truth,  as  can  any  where 
be  delivered,  that  the  invisible  things  of  God  are  clearly 
seen  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  being  understood  by 
the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternai  power  and  god- 
head. Thoujih  our  own  beiuij  furnishes  u^,  as  I  have  ' 
shown,  with  an  evident  and  iuconiestible  proof  of  a  deity; 
and  1  believe  nobody  can  avoid  the  cogency  of  it,  who 
will  but  as  carefully  attend  to  it,  as  to  any  other  demon- 
stration of  so  many  paits:  yet  this  being  so  fundamental  a 
truth,  and  of  that  consequence,  that  all  religion  and  genu- 
ine morality  depend  thereon,  I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  be 
forgiven  by  my  reader,  if  1  go  over  some  parts  of  this  ar- 
gument again,  and  enlarge  a  little  more  upon  them. 
§.  8.  Something  from  eternittj. 

There    is   no   trutti  more  evident,    thaij  that  sometiiing 
must  be  from  eternity.     I  never  yet  heard  of  any  one  so 
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unreasonable,  or  that  could  suppose  so  manifest  a  contra- 
diction, as  a  time  wherein  there  was  perfectly  notliinfr  : 
this  beinc  of  all  absurdities  the  jxreatest,  to  imagine  that 
pure  nothing,  the  perfect  negation  ami  absence  of  all  be- 
inf2«,  should  ever  j)roduce  any  retil  existence. 

It  he'iDct;  then  unavoidable  for  all  rational  creatures  to 
conclude,  that  somethiiiir  has  existed  from  eternity:  let  us 
next  see  what  kind  of  thinjr  that  must  be. 

<).  9.    Two  sorts  ofheivgs,  cogitative  and  incogitative. 

There  are  but  two  sorts  of  beings  in  the  world,  that 
man  knows  or  conceives. 

First,  such  as  are  purely  material,  without  sense,  per- 
ception, or  thought,  as  the  clippings  of  our  beards,  and 
parings  of  our  nails.  im  bne  g-fosii  nujji&> 

Secondly,  sensible,  thinking,  perceiving  beings,' such  as 
we  find  ourselves  to  be,  which,  if  you  please,  we  will  here- 
after call  cogitative  and  incogitative  beings,  which  to  our 
present  purpose,  if  for  nothiiig  else,  are,  perhaps,  better 
terms  than  material  and  imnvateriaj. 

§.  10.   Incogitative  being  cannot  produce  a  cogitative. 

It  then  there  must  be  something  eternal,  let  us  see  what 
sort  of  being  it  must  be.  And  to  that,  it  is  verv  obvious 
to  reason,  that  it  must  necessarily  be  a  cogitative  beino-. 
F<'r  it  is  as  impossible  to  conceive,  that  ever  bare  incotn- 
taiive  matter  should  produce  a  thinking  intelligent  being, 
as  that  nothing  should  of  itself  produce  matter.  Let  us 
suppose  any  parcel  of  matter  eternal,  great  or  small,  we 
shall  find  it,  in  itself,  able  to  produce  nothing.  For  ex- 
ample;  let  us  suppose  the  matter  of  tlic  next  pebble  we 
meet  with  eternal,  closely  united,  and  the  parts  firmlv  nt 
rest  together;  if  ihere  were  no  other  being  in  the  world 
D'ust  it  not  eternally  remain  so,  a  dead  inactive  lump?  Is 
it  possible  to  conceive  it  can  add  motion  to  itself,  beino- 
purely  matter,  or  prc.duce  any  thing?  Matter  then,  by  ii'I 
own  strength,  cannot  produce  in  itself  so  much  as  motion  : 
the  motion  it  has  naist  also  be  from  eternity,  or  else  be 
produced,  and  added  to  matter  by  some  other  being  more 
powciful  than  matter;  matter,  as  is  evident,  havino-  not 
power  to  produce  motion  in  itseJl.  But  let  us  suppose 
motion  eternal  too;  yet  matter,  incogitative  matter  and 
motion,  whatever  changes  it -might  produce  of  figure  and 
bulk,  could  never  produce  theughl :  ki.owledge'^will  still 
be  as  lar  beyond  the  power  of  motion  and  mailer  to  pro- 
duce, as  matter  is  beyond  the  power  of  nothing  or  nonenti- 
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ty  to  produce.     And  I  appeal  to  evei^v  one's  own  thoughts, 
whether  he  cannot  as  easily  conceive  matter  produced  by 
nothing,  as  thought  to  be  produced  [ry  pure  matter,  when 
before  there  was  no  such  thing  as   thought,  or  an    intelli- 
gent being  existing  ?  Divide  matter    into  aft   minute  parts 
as  you  will   (vvhicii  we  are  apt  to  imagine  a  sort  of  spiritu- 
alizing, or  making  a  thinking  thing  of  it)  vary  the  figure 
and  njotion   of  it  as  much   as  you   please ;  a   globe,  cube, 
cone,    prisui,    cylinder,     &c     whose    diameters    are    but 
lOOOOOOlh  part  of  a  gry*,   will  operate  no  otherwise  upon 
other  bodies  of  proportionable  bulk,  than  those  of  an  inch  or 
foot  diameter;  and  you  may  as  rationally  expect  to  produce 
sense,  thought  and  knowledge,   by  putting  together,  in  a 
certain  figure  and  motion,  gross  particles  of  matter,  as  by 
those  that  are  the  very  minutest,  that  do  any  where  exist. 
They  knock,  impel,  and   resist  one  another,  just  as  the 
greater  do,   and  that  is  all  they  can  do.    So  that  if  we  will 
suppose  nothing  first,  or  eternal;   matter  can  never  begin 
to  be  :  if  we  suppose  bare   natter,  without  motion,  eternal 
motion  can  never  begin  to  be  :  if  we   suppose  only  matter 
and  motion  first,  or  eternal  ;  thouiiht  can  never  begin  to 
be.      For  it  is  impossible  to   conceive  that  matter,  either 
with  or  without  motion,  could  have  originally  in  and  from 
itself   sense,    perception  and  knowledge;    as    is  evident 
from  hence,  that  then  sense,  perception   and  knowledge, 
must  be  a  property  eternally  inseparable  from  matter  and 
every  particle  of  it.     Not  to  add,  that  though  our  general 
or  specific  conception  of  matter   makes   ns  speak  of  it  as 
one  thmg,  yet  really  all  matter  is  not  one  individual  thing, 
neither  is  tliere  any  such  thing  existinijas  one  material  be- 
ing,  or  one  single  body  tliat  we  know  or  can  conceive. — 
And  therefore  if  matter  were  the  eternal   first  cogitative 
being,  there  would   not  be  one  eternal  infinite   cogitative 
being,   but  an  infinite   number  of  eternal  finite   cogitative 
beings,  independent  one  of  another,  of  limited  force  and 
distnict  thoughts,   which  could  neyer  produce  that  order, 
harmony  and  beauty  which  are  to  be  found   in  nature. — 

*  A  gry  is  1-lOth  of  a  line,  a  line  1-lOth  of  an  inch,  an  inch  1  loth 
of  a  philosophical  foot,  a  philosophical  foot  l-3d  of  a  pendulum,  whose 
diadrouis,  in  the  latitude  of  45  degrees,  are^  each  equal  to  one  second 
of  lime  or  l-60th  of  a  minute.  I  have  affectedly  made  use  of  this  mea- 
sure  here,  and  the  parts  ofit,  nndera  decinnal  division,  with  names 
JO  them  ;  because,  I  think,  it  would  be  of  general  convenience,  that 
this  should  be  the  common  measure,  in  the  commonwealth  of  let- 
ters. 
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Since  therefore  wliatsoever  is  the  first  eternal  bein^  must 
necessarily  be  cogitative;  and  whatsoever  is  first  of  all 
things  must  necessarily  contain  in  it,  and  actually  have  at 
least,  ali  the  perfections  that  can  ever  after  exist ;  nor  can 
it  ever  give  to  another  any  perfection  that  it  hath  not,  ei- 
ther actually  in  itself,  or  at  least  in  a  higher  degree  ;  it 
necessarily  followb,  that  the  first  eternal  being  cannot  be 
matter.' 

§.11.  Tlierefore  there  has  been-  an  eternal  wisdom. 
If  therefore  it  be  evident,  that  something  necessarily 
must  exist  from  eternity,  it  is  also  as  evident,  that  that 
souiething  niust  necessarily  be  a  c<*git;itive  being  :  for  it  is  as 
impos!^ible  that  incogitative  matter  should  produce  a  cogi- 
tative being,  as  that  nothing,  or  the  negation  of  all  being, 
should  produce  a  positive  being  or  matter. 

Though  this  discovery  of  the  necessary  existence  of  an 
eternal  ujind  does  sufficiently  lead  us  into  the  knowledge 
of  God  ;  since  it  will  hence  follow,  that  all  other  knowing 
beings  that  have  a  beginning  must  depend  on  him,  and 
have  no  other  ways  of  knowledge,  or  extent  of  power,  than 
what  he  gives  them  ;  and  therefore  if  he  made  those,  he 
made  also  the  less  excellent  pieces  of  this  universe,  all  in- 
animate beings,  whereby  his  omniscience,  power,  and  pro- 
vidence, wdl  be  established,  and  all  his  other  attributes  ne- 
cessarily follow:  yet  to  clear  up  this  a  little  faither,  we  will 
see  what  doubts  can  be  raised  affaiust  it. 

a 

§.  1 3.  Whether  material  or  no. 
First,  perhaps  it  will  be  said,  that  though  it  be  as  clear 
as  demonstration  can  make  it,  that  there  must  be  an  eter- 
nal being,  and  that  being  mu-^t  also  be  knowing;  yet  it 
does  not  I'ollow,  but  that  thinking  being  may  also  be  ma- 
terial. Let  it  be  so  ;  it  equally  still  follows,  that  there  is 
a  God.  For  if  there  be  an  eternal,  omniscient,  omnipo- 
tent being,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  a  God,  whether  you 
imagine  that  being  to  be  material  or  no.  But  herein,  I 
suppose,  lies  the  danger  and  deceit  of  that  supposition, 
there  being  no  way  to  avoid  the  demonstration,  that  there 
is  an  eternal  knowing  iieing,  nien,  devoted  to  matter, 
wouUl  willingly  have  it  granted,  that  this  kjiowing  being  is 
n.aterial ;  and  then  letting  slide  out  of  their  minds,  or  the 
discourse,  the  demonstration  whereby  an  eternal  knowing 
being  was  proved  necessarily  to  exist,  would  argue  all  to 
be  matter,  ajid  so  deny  a  God,   that  is,   an  eternal  cogita- 
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tive  being;  wliereby  they  are  so  far  from  establishing,  that 
thev  destroy  their  own  hypothesis.  F<.)r  if  theie  can  be, 
in  iheir  (ipiiiion,  eternal  matter,  without  any  etern;)!  cogi- 
tative beinu,  they  manifestly  separate  mattc^r  and  thinking, 
and  suppose  no  necessary  connexion  of  the  one  with  the 
other,  and  so  establish  the  necessity  of  an  eternal  spirit, 
but  not  of  matter ;  since  it  has  been  proved  already,  that 
an  eternal  cogitative  being  is  unavoidably  to  be  granted. 
Now  if  thinking  and  matter  may  be  separated,  the  eternal 
existence  of  matter  will  not  follow  from  the  eternal  exis- 
tence of  a  cogitative  being,  and  they  suppose  it  to  no  pur- 
pose. 

§.14.  Not  material^   1.  Because  every  i)article  of  matter  is 
not  cogitative. 

But  now  let  us  suppose  they  can  satisfy  themselves  or 
other?,  that  this  eternal  thinking  being  is  material. 

First,  I  would  ask  them,  Whether  they  imagine,  that  all 
matter,  every  [)arlicle  of  matter,  thinks?  Thi'^,  I  suppose, 
they  will  scarce  say  ;  since  then  there  would  be  as  many 
eternal  thinking  beings  as  there  are  particles  of  matter, 
and  so  an  infinity  of  gods.  And  yet  if  they  will  not  allow 
matter  as  matter,  that  is.  evey  particle  of  matter  to  be  as 
well  cogitative  as  extended,  they  will  have  as  hard  a  task 
to  make  out  to  their  own  reasons  a  cogitative  being  out  of 
incogitative  partic  es,  as  an  extended  being  out  of  unex- 
tended  parts,  if  I  may  so  speak. 
§.  15. — 2.   One  particle  alone  of  matter  cannot  he  cogitative. 

Secondly,  if  all  matter  does  not  think,  I  next  ask, 
"  Whether  it  be  only  one  atom  that  does  so?"  This  has 
as  many  absurdities  as  the  other :  for  then  this  atom  of 
matter  must  be  alone  eternal  or  not.  If  this  alone  be  eter- 
nal, then  this  alone,  by  its  powerful  thought  or  will,  made 
all  the  rest  of  matter.  And  so  we  have  the  creation  of 
matter  by  a  powerful  thought,  which  is  that  the  materialists 
stick  at.  For  if  they  supoose  one  sinijle  thinkuij;  atom  to 
have  produced  all  the  rest  »-f  matter,  they  cannot  ascribe 
that  pre-eminency  to  it  upon  any  other  account  than  that 
of  its  thinking,  the  only  supposed  difference.  But  allow 
it  to  be  by  some  other  way,  which  is  above  our  conception, 
it  must  still  be  creation,  and  these  men  must  give  uy*  their 
great  maxim,  "  ex  nihilo  nil  tit."  \i  it  be  said,  that  all 
the  rest  of  matter  is  equally  eternal,  as  ti'-at  thinking  atom, 
it  will  be  to  say  any  tiling  at  pleasure,  ti)ough  ever  so  ab- 
surd; for  to  suppose  all  matter  eternal,  and  yet  one  small 
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particle  in  knowledfre  and  power  infinitely  above  all  the 
rest,  is  wiihout  any  the  least  appearance  of  reason  to  frame 
an  hypothesis.  Every  particle  of  matter,  as  matter,  is 
capable  of  all  the  same  figures  and  motions  of  afiy  other; 
and  I  challenge  any  one,  in  his  thoughts,  to  add  any  thinjr 
else  to  one  above  another. 

§.  16. — 3.  A  system  of  incogitative  matter  cannot  he  cogita- 
tive. 

II  then  neither  one  peculiar  atom  alone  can  be  this  eter- 
nal thinkins^  being;  nor  all  matter  as  matter,  /.  c.  every 
particle  of  matter  can  be  it ;  it  oniy  remains,  that  it  is 
some  certain  system  of  matter  duly  put  together,  that  is 
this  thinking  eternal  being.  This  is  that,  which  I  ima- 
gine, is  that  notion  which  men  are  aptest  to  have  of  God; 
who  would  have  him  a  material  being,  as  most  readily 
suggested  to  them,  by  the  ordinary  conceit  they  have  of 
themselves,  and  other  men,  which  they  take  to  be  materi- 
al thinking  beings.  But  this  imagination,  however  more 
natural,  is  no  less  absurd  than  the  other  :  for  to  suppose 
the  eternal  thinking  being  to  be  nothing  else  but  a  compo- 
sition of  particles  of  matter  each  whereof  is  cogitative,  is 
to  ascribe  all  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  that  eternal 
being  only  to  the  juxta-position  of  parts:  than  which  no- 
thing can  be  more  absurd.  For  unthinking  particles  of 
matter,  however  put  together,  can  have  nothing  thereby 
added  to  them,  but  a  new  relation  of  position,  which  it  is 
impossible  should  give  thought  and  knowledge  to  them. 
§.17-    Whether  in  motion  or  at  rest. 

But  farther,  this  corporeal  system  either  has  all  its  parts 
at  rest,  or  it  is  a  certain  motion  of  the  parts  wherein  its 
thinking  consists.  If  it  be  perfectly  at  rest,  it  is  but  one 
lump,  and  so  can  have  no  privileges  above  one  atom. 

If  it  be  the  motion  of  its  parts,  on  which  its  thinking  de- 
pends, all  the  thoughts  there  must  be  unavoidably  accidental 
and  limited :  since  all  the  particles  that  by  motion  cause 
thought,  being  each  of  them  in  itself  without  any  thought, 
cannot  regulate  its  own  tnotions,  much  less  be  regulated 
by  the  thought  of  the  whole:  since  that  thought  is  not  the 
cause  of  motion  (for  then  it  must  be  antecedent  to  it,  and 
so  without  it)  but  the  consequence  of  it,  whereby  freedom, 
power,  choice,  and  all  rational  and  wise  thinking  or  acting, 
will  be  quite  taken  away  ;  so  that  such  a  thinking  being 
will  be  no  better  nor  wiser  than  pure  blind  matter;  since  to 
resolve  all  into  the  accidental   unguided  motions  of  blind 
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matter,  or  into  thought  depending  on  ungnided  motions  of 
blind  matter,  is  the  same  thing;  not  to  mention  the  nar- 
rowness of  such  thoughts  and  knowledge  that  must  de- 
pend on  the  motion  of  such  parts.  But  there  needs  no 
enumeration  of  any  more  absurdities  and  impossibilities  in 
this  h3pothesis  (however  full  of  them  it  be)  than  that  be- 
forementioned  :  since  let  this  thinking  system  be  all,  or  a 
part  of  the  matter  of  the  universe,  it  is  impossible  that 
any  one  particle  should  either  know  its  own,  or  the  mo- 
tion of  any  other  particle,  or  the  whole  know  the  motion 
of  every  particle;  and  so  regulate  its  own  thoughts  or  mo- 
tions, or  indeed  have  any  thought  resulting  from  such 
motion. 

§.  18.  Matter  not  co- eternal  "wit/i  an  eternal  mi?id. 
Others  would  have  matter  to  be  eternal,  notwithstand- 
ing that  they  allow  an  eternal,  cogitative,  immaterial  be- 
ing. This,  though  it  take  not  away  the  being  of  a  God, 
yet  since  it  denies  one  and  the  first  great  piece  of  his 
workmanship,  the  crealion,  let  us  consider  it  a  little.  Mat- 
ter must  be  allowed  eternal :  Why?  because  you  cannot 
conceive  how  it  can  be  made  out  of  nothing:  why  do  you 
not  also  think  yourself  eternal  ?  You  will  answer  perhaps, 
because  about  twenty  or  forty  years  since  you  began  to  be. 
But  if  1  ask  you  what  that  you  is,  which  began  then  to  be, 
you  can  scarce  tell  me.  Tiie  matter  whereof  you  are  made, 
began  not  then  to  be  ;  for  if  it  did,  then  it  is  not  eternal : 
but  it  began  to  be  put  together  in  such  a  fashion  and  frame 
as  makes  up  your  body  :  but  yet  that  frame  of  particles  is 
not  you,  it  makes  not  that  thinking  thing  you  are;  (for  1 
have  now  to  do  with  one  who  allows  an  eternal,  immaterial 
thinking  being,  but  v/ould  have  unthinking  matter  eternal 
too)  therefore  when  did  that  thinking  being  begin  to  be? 
If  it  did  never  begin  to  be,  then  have  you  always  been  a 
thinking  thing  fiom  eternity  ;  the  absurdity  whereof  I 
need  not  confute,  till  1  meet  with  one  who  is  so  void  of 
understanding  as  to  own  it.  If  therefore  you  can  allow  a 
thinking  thing  to  be  made  out  of  nothing  (as  all  things 
that  are  not  eternal  must  be)  why  also  can  you  not  allow 
it  possible,  ibr  a  material  being  to  be  made  out  of  nothing, 
by  an  equal  power,  but  that  you  have  the  experience  of 
the  one  in  view,  and  not  of  the  other?  Though,  when 
v.eil  considered  creation  of  a  spirit  will  be  f  und  to  require 
no  iess  power  than  the  creation  of  matter.  Na}  possibly, 
if  we  would  emancipate  ourselves  from  vulgar  notions,  and 
raise  our  thoughts  as  far  as  they  would  reach,  to  a  closer 
VOL.  ij.  2  c 
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contemplation  of  thing?,  we  might  be  able  to  aim  at  some 
dim  and  seeming  conception  how  matter  might  at  first  be 
made,  and  begin  to  exist  by  the  power  of  that  eternal  first 
beinfj" :  but  to  give  beginning  and  being  to  a  spirit,  would 
be  found  a  more  inconceivable  effect  of  omnipotent  power. 
But,  this  being  what  would  perhaps  lead  us  too  far  from 
the  notions  on  which  the  philosophy  now  in  the  world  is 
built,  it  would  not  be  pardonable  to  deviate  so  far  from 
them  ;  or  to  inquire,  so  far  as  grammar  itself  would  autho- 
rize, if  the  common  settled  opinion  opposes  it ;  especially 
in  this  place,  wliere  the  received  doctrine  serves  well 
enough  to  our  present  purpose,  and  leaves  this  past  doubt, 
that  the  creation  or  begiiming  of  any  one  substance  out  of 
nothing,  being  once  admitted,  the  creation  of  all  other,  but 
the  Creator  himself,  may,  with  the  same  ease,  be  supposed, 

§.  19. 
But  you  will  say,  it  is  not  impossible  to  admit  of  the 
making  any  thing  out  of  nothing,  since  we  cannot  possibly 
conceive  it  ?  I  answer,  No;  1.  Because  it  is  not  reasonable 
to  deny  the  power  of  an  infinite  being,  because  we  cannot 
comprehend  its  operations.  We  do  not  deny  other  effects 
upon  this  ground,  because  we  cannot  possibly  conceive 
the  manner  of  their  production.  We  cannot  conceive  how 
any  thing  but  impulse  of  body  can  move  body;  and  yet 
that  is  not  a  reason  sufficient  to  make  us  deny  it  impossi- 
ble, against  the  constant  experience  we  have  of  it  in  our- 
selves, in  all  our  voluntary  motions  which  are  produced  in 
us  only  by  the  free  action  or  thought  of  our  own  minds  ;  and 
are  not,  nor  can  be  the  effects  of  the  impulse  or  determina- 
tion of  the  motion  of  blind  matter  in  or  upon  our  own 
bodies  ;  for  then  it  could  not  be  in  our  power  or  choice  to 
alter  it#  For  example:  my  right  hand  writes,  whilst  my 
left  hand  is  still:  what  causes  rest  in  one,  and  motion  in 
the  other  ?  Nothing  but  my  will,  a  thought  of  my  mind.; 
my  thought  only  changing,  the  right  hand  lests,  and  the 
left  hand  moves.  This  is  matter  of  fact,  wiiich  cannot  be 
denied:  explain  this  and  make  it  intelligible,  and  then  the 
next  step  will  be  to  understand  creation.  For  the  giving 
a  new  determination  to  the  motion  of  the  animal  spirits 
(which  some  make  use  of  to  explain  voluntary  motion) 
clears  not  the  difficulty  one  jot :  to  alter  the  deterniinaiion 
of  motion,  being  in  this  case  no  easier  nor  less  than  to  give 
motion  il'^clf;  since  the  new  determination  given  tt)  the 
animal  spirits  must  be  either  immediately  by  thought,  or 
by  some  other  body  put  in  their  way  by  thought,    which 
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was  not  in  their  way  before,  and  so  must  owe  its  motion  to 
thought;  either  of  which  leaves  voluntary  motion  as  unin- 
telligible as  it  was  before.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  an  over- 
valuinff  ourselves  to  reduce  all  to  the  narrow  measure  of 
our  capacities;  and  to  conclude  all  things  impossible  to  be 
done,  whose  manner  of  doing  exceeds  our  con  prehension. 
This  is  to  make  our  consprchension  infinite,  or  God  finite, 
when  what  we  can  do  is  limited  to  what  we  can  conceive 
of  it.  If  you  l}o  not  understand  the  operations  of  jour 
own  finite  mind,  that  thinking  thing  within  you,  do  not 
deem  it  strange,  that  you  cannot  comprehend  the  operations 
of  that  eternal  infinite  mind,  who  made  and  governs  all 
things,  and  whom  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain. 


CHAP.  XI. 

OF    OUR    KNOWLEDGE    OF  THE    EXISTENCE    OF    OTHER 
THINGS. 

§.  1 .  It  is  to  be  had  only  by  sensation, 

THE  knowledge  of  our  own  being  we  have  by  intuition. 
The  existence  of  a  God  reason   clearly  makes  known 
to  us,  as  has  been  shown. 

The  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  any  other  thing,  we 
can  have  only  by  sensation  :  for  there  being  no  necessary 
connexion  of  real  existence  with  any  idea  a  man  hath  in 
his  memory,  nor  of  any  other  existence  but  that  of  God, 
with  the  existence  of  any  particular  man ;  no  particular 
man  can  know  the  existence  of  any  other  being,  but  only 
when  by  actual  operating  upon  him,  it  makes  itself  per- 
ceived by  him.  For  the  having  the  idea  of  any  thing  in 
our  mind,  no  more  pu  ves  the  existence  of  that  thing,  than 
the  picture  of  a  man  evidences  his  being  in  the  world,  or 
the  visions  of  a  dream  make  thereby  a  true  history. 
§.  2.  Instance,  '■ischiteneis  of  this  papir. 

It  is  therefore  the  actual  receiving  of  ideas  from  with- 
out, that  gives  us  notice  of  the  existence  of  other  things, 
and  makes  us  know  that  soujething  doth  exist  at  that  time 
without  us,  which  causes  that  idea  in  us,  though  perhaps 
we  neither  know  nor  consider  how  it  does  it :  for  it  takes 
not  from  the  certainty  of  our  senses,  and  the  ideas  we  re- 
ceive by  them,  that  we  know  not  the  manner  wherein  they 
are  produced :  v.  g.  whilst  I  write  this,  1  have,  by  the  par 
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per  affecting  my  eyes,  that  idea  produced  in  my  mind, 
which  whatever  object  causes,  I  call  white  ;  by  which  I 
know  that  that  quality  or  accident  (/.  c.  who^e  appearance 
before  my  eyes  always  causes  that  idea)  doth  really  exist, 
and  hath  a  being  \vithout  me.  And  of  this,  the  greatest 
assurance  I  can  possibly  have,  and  to  which  my  faculties 
can  attain,  is  the  testimony  of  my  eyes,  which  are  the  pro- 
per and  sole  judges  of  this  thing,  whose  testimony  1  have 
reason  to  rely  on  as  so  certain,  that  I  can  no  more  doubt, 
wliilst  I  write  this,  that  I  see  white  and  black,  and  that 
something  really  exists,  that  causes  that  sensation  in  me, 
than  that  I  write  or  move  my  hand  :  which  is  a  certain- 
ty as  great  as  human  nature  is  capable  of,  concerning 
the  existence  of  any  thing,  but  a  man's  self  alone,  and  of 
God. 

^.  S.  This,  iliough  not  so  certain  as  demonst?'alion,  yet  may 
he  called  hwisoledge,  and  2^'^'oves  the  existence  of  things 
'Without  us. 

The  notice  we  have  by  our  senses,  of  tlse  existence  of 
things  without  us,  thougli  it  be  not  altogetlicr  so  certain 
as  our  intuitive  knowledge,  or  the  deductionsof  our  reason 
employed  about  the  clear  abstract  ideas  of  our  own  minds; 
yet  it  is  an  assurance  *hat  deserves  the  name  of  knowledge. 
If  we  persuade  ourselves,  that  our  faculties  act  and  inform 
us  right,  concerning  the  existence  of  those  objects  that 
affect  them,  it  cannot  pass  for  an  ill-grounded  confidence: 
for  I  think  nobody  can,  in  earnest,  be  so  sceptical,  as  to 
be  uncertain  of  the  existence  of  those  things  which  he  sees 
and  feels.  At  least,  he  that  can  doubt  so  far  (whatever 
lie  may  have  with  his  own  thoughts)  will  never  liave  any 
controversy  with  me;  since  he  can  never  be  sure  I  say  any 
thing  contrary  to  his  own  opinion.  As  to  myself,  I  think 
God  has  given  me  assurance  enough  of  the  existence  of 
things  without  me;  since  by  their  different  application  I 
can  produce  in  myself  both  pleasure  and  pain,  which  is 
one  great  concernment  of  my  present  state.  This  is  cer- 
tain, the  confidence  that  our  faculties  do  not  herein  de- 
ceive us  is  the  greatest  assurance  we  are  capable  of,  con- 
cerning the  existence  of  material  beings.  For  we  cannot 
act -any  ihing,  but  by  our  faculties;  nor  talk  oi  knowledge 
itself,  but  bv  the  helps  of  those  faculties,  which  are  fitted 
to  apprehend  even  what  knowledge  is.  But  besides  the 
assurance  we  have  from  our  senses  themselves,  that  they 
do  not  err  in  the  iuformation  they  give  us,  of  the  exist- 
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dice  of  things  without  n?,  when  they  are  affected  by  them, 
we  are  farther  confirmed  in  this  assurance  by  other  con- 
current reasons. 

§.  4. — 1.  Because  ive  cannot  have  them  hut  hyiJie  inlet  of  the 

senses. 

First,  it  is  plain  tl)ase  perceptions  are  produced  in  us 
by  exterior  causes  affecting  our  senses  ;  because  those  that 
want  the  organs  of  any  ^ense,  never  can  have  tiie  ideas 
belonging  to  that  sense  produced  in  their  minds.  This  is 
too  evident  to  be  doubted  :  and  therclore  we  cannot  but 
be  assured,  that  they  come  in  by  the  organs  of  that  sense, 
and  no  other  way.  The  organs  themselves,  it  is  plain,  do 
not  produce  them  ;  for  then  the  eyes  of  a  man  in  the  dark 
would  produce  colours,  and  his  nose  smell  roses  in  the 
winter :  but  we  see  nobody  gets  the  relish  of  a  pine-apple, 
till  he  goes  to  the  Indies,  where  it  is,  and  tastes  it. 

§.  5. — 2.  Because  an  idea  from  actual  sensation,  and  ano- 
ther  from  memory^  are  very  distinct  percepiions. 

Secondly,  because  sometimes  I  find,  that  1  cannot  avoid 
the  having  those  ideas  produced  in  my  mind.  For  though 
when  my  eyes  are  shut,  or  windows  fast,  I  can  at  pleasure 
recal  to  my  mind  the  ideas  of  light,  or  the  sun,  which 
former  sensations  had  lodged  in  my  memory;  so  I  can  at 
pleasure  lay  by  that  idea,  and  take  into  my  view  that  of 
the  smell  of  a  I'ose,  or  taste  of  sugar.  But,  if  I  turn  my 
eyes  at  noon  towards  the  sun,  I  cannot  avoid  the  ideas, 
which  the  light,  or  sun,  then  produces  in  me.  So  that 
there  is  a  manifest  difference  between  the  ideas  laid  up  in 
my  memory,  (over  which,  if  they  were  there  only,  I  should 
have  constantly  the  same  power  to  dispose  of  them,  and  lay 
them  by  at  pleasure)  and  those  which  force  themselves  upon 
me,  and  I  cannot  avoid  having.  And  therefore  it  must  needs 
be  some  exterior  cause,  and  the  brisk  acting  of  some  ob- 
jects without  me,  whose  efficacy  I  cannot  resist,  that  pro- 
duces those  ideas  in  my  mind,  whether  I  will  or  no.  Be- 
sides, there  is  nobody  who  doth  not  perceive  the  difference 
in  himself  between  contemplating  the  sun,  as  he  hath  the 
idea  of  it  in  his  memory,  and  actually  looking  upon  it :  of 
which  two,  his  perception  is  so  distinct,  that  few  of  his 
ideas  are  more  distinguishable  one  from  another.  And 
therefore  he  hath  certain  knowledge,  that  they  are  not 
both  memory,  or  the  actions  of  his  mind,  and  fancies  only 
within  him  ;  but  that  actual  seeing  hath  a  cause  without. 
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§.  6. — 3.  Pleasure  or  pain  iv/nch  accompanies  actual  sensa- 
tion, accompanies  not  the  returiwig  of  those  ideas  without 
the  external  objects. 

Thirdly,  add  to  this,  that  many  of  tliose  ideas  are  pro- 
duced in  us  with  pain,  which  afterwards  we  remember 
witliout  the  least  offence.  Thus  the  pain  of  heat  or  cohl, 
when  the  idea  of  it  is  revived  in  our  minds,  (rives  us  no 
disturbance  ;  which,  when  felt,  was  very  troublesome,  and 
is  again,  when  actually  repeated;  which  is  occasioned  by 
the  disorder  the  external  object  causes  in  our  bodies  when 
ap[)lied  to  it.  And  we  remember  the  pains  of  hunger, 
thirst,  or  the  head-ach,  without  any  pain  at  all;  which 
would  either  never  disturb  us,  or  else  constantly  do  it,  as 
often  as  we  thoujxht  of  it,  were  there  nothino-  more  but 
ideas  floating  in  our  minds,  and  appearances  entertaining 
our  fancies,  without  the  real  existence  of  things  affecting 
us  from  abroad.  The  same  may  be  said  of  pleasure,  ac- 
companying several  actual  sensations;  and  though  mathe- 
matical detnonstrations  depend  not  upon  sense,  yet  the  exa- 
mining tliem  by  diagrams  gives  great  credit  to  the  evidence 
of  our  sight,  and  seems  to  give  it  a  certainty  approaching  to 
that  of  demonstration  itself.  For  it  would  be  very  strange, 
that  a  man  should  allow  it  for  an  undeniable  truth,  that 
two  angles  of  a  figure,  which  he  measures  by  lines  and 
angles  of  a  diagram,  should  be  bigger  one  than  the  other; 
and  yet  doubt  of  the  existence  of  those  lines  and  angles, 
which  by  looking  on  he  makes  use  of  to  measure  that  by. 

^.  7. — 4-.   Our  senses  assist  one  another's  testimony  of  the  ex- 
istence of  outward  things. 

Fourthly,  our  senses  in  many  cases  bear  witness  to  the 
truth  of  each  other's  report,  concerning  the  existence  of 
sensible  things  without  us.  He  that  sees  a  fire,  may,  if  he 
doubt  whether  it  be  any  thing  n)ore  Uian  a  bare  fancy,  feel 
it  too;  and  be  convinced  by  putting  his  hand  in  it. — 
Which  certainly  could  never  be  put  into  such  exqusite 
pain,  by  a  bare  idea  or  phantom,  unless  that  the  pan»  be  a 
fancy  too  :  wliich  yet  he  cannot,  when  the  burn  is  well,  by 
raising  the  idea  oi  it,  bring  upon  himself  agaui. 

Thus  1  see,  whilst  I  write  this,  I  can  change  the  appear- 
ance of  the  paper;  and  by  designing  the  letters  tell  before- 
hand what  new  idea  it  shall  exhibit  the  very  next  moment, 
by  barely  drawing  my  pen  over  it:  which  will  neither  ap- 
pear (let  me  fancy  as  much  as  1  will)  if  my  hand  stand  still ; 
or  though  J.  move  my  pen,  if  my  eyes  bp  shut :   nor  when 
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those  characters  are  once  made  on  the  paper,  can  I  choose 
afterwards  but  see  them  as  they  are:  that  is,  have  the  ideas 
of  such  letters  as  I  have  made.  Whence  it  is  nianifest, 
that  they  are  not  barely  the  sport  and  play  of  my  own 
imaffination,  when  I  find  that  the  characters,  that  were 
made  at  the  pleasure  oF  m}^  own  thoui^ht,  do  not  obey 
them;  nor  yet  cease  to  be,  whenever  I  shall  hncy  it;  but 
continue  to  nff^-ct  the  senses  constantlyuind  reoularly,  ac- 
cordintj;  to  the  figures  I  made  them.  To  which  if  we  will 
add,  that  the  si^ht  of  those  shall,  from  another  man,  draw- 
such  sounds,  as  I  beforehand  design  they  shall  stand  for; 
there  will  be  little  reason  left  to  doubt,  that  those  words  I 
write  do  really  exist  without  me,  when  they  cause  a  long 
series  of  regular  sounds  to  affect  my  ears,  which  could  not 
be  the  effect  of  my  imagination,  nor  could  my  memory 
retain  them  in  that  order. 

§.  8.    T/n's  certainty  is  as  great  as  our  condition  needs. 

But  yet,  if  after  all  this  any  one  will  be  so  sceptical,  as 
to  distrust  his  senses,  and  to  affirm  that  all  we  see  and 
hear,  feel  and  taste,  think  and  do,  during  our  whole 
being,  is  but  the  series  and  deluding  appearances  of  a 
long  dream,  whereof  there  is  no  reality;  and  therefore 
will  question  the  existence  of  all  things,  or  our  knowledge 
of  any  thing:  I  must  desire  him  to  consider,  that  if  all  be 
a  dream,  that  he  doth  but  dream,  that  he  makes  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  so  it  is  not  much  matter,  that  a  waking  man 
should  answer  him.  But  yet,  if  he  pleases,  he  may  dream 
that  I  make  him  this  answer,  that  the  certainty  of  things 
existing  in  rerum  natura,  when  we  have  the  testimony  of 
our  senses  for  it,  is  not  only  as  great  as  our  frame  can  at- 
tain to,  but  as  our  condition  needs.  For  our  faculties  be- 
ing suited  not  to  the  full  extent  of  being,  nor  to  a  perfect, 
clear,  comprehensive  knowledge  of  things  free  from  all 
doubt  and  scruple;  but  to  the  preservation  of  us,  in  whom 
they  are;  and  accommodated  to  the  use  of  life  ;  they  serve 
to  our  purpose  well  enough,  if  they  will  but  give  us  certain 
notice  of  those  things,  which  are  convenient  or  inconve- 
nient to  us.  For  he  that  sees  a  candle  burning,  and  hath 
experimented  the  force  of  its  flame,  by  putting  his  finger 
in  it,  will  ii'tle  doubt  that  this  is  something  existing  with- 
out him,  which  does  him  harm,  and  puts  him  to  great 
pain  :  which  is  assurance  enough,  when  no  man  requires 
greater  certainty  to  gotern  his  actions  by,  than  what  is  as 
certain  as  his  actions  themselves.  And  if  our  dreamer 
pleases  to  try,  whether  the  glowing  heat  of  a  glass  furnace*- 
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be  barely  a  wandering  imagination  in  a  drowsy  man's  fan- 
cy j  ^y  putting  his  hasid  into  it,  he  may  perhaps  be  waken- 
ened  into  a  certainty  greater  tlian  he  could  wish,    that  it  is 
something  more  than  bare  imaginaton.     So  that  this  evi- 
dence is  as  great  as  we  can  desire,   being  as  certain  to  us 
as  our  pleasure  oi-  pain,  /.  e.  happiness  or  misery;  beyond 
which  we  have  no  concerniiient,  either  of  knowing  or  be- 
ing.    Such  an  assur-^tice  of  the  existence  of  things  without 
j    us.   is  sufficient  to  direct  us  in  tlie  attaining  the  good,  and 
\    avoiding  the  evil,  which  is  caused  by  them  ;  which  is  the 
I    important  concernment  we  have  of  being  made  acquainted 
with  them. 

§.  9-  But  reaches  no  farther  than  actual  sensation. 

In  fine  then,  when  our  senses  do  actually  convey  into 
our  understandings  any  idea,  we  cannot  but  be  satisfied 
that  there  doth  sonictliing  at  that  time  really  exist  without 
us,  which  doth  affect  our  senses,  and  by  them  give  notice 
of  itself  to  our  apprehensive  faculties,  and  actually  pro- 
<luce  that  idea  which  we  then  perceive:  and  we  cannot  so 
far  distrust  their  testimony,  as  to  doubt,  that  such  collec- 
tions of  simple  ideas,  as  we  have  observed  by  our  senses  to 
be  united  together,  do  really  exist  together.  But  thi;* 
knowledge  extends  as  far  as  the  present  testimony  of  our 
senses,  employed  about  particular  objects  that  do  then  af- 
fect them,  and  no  fiirtlier.  For  if  I  saw  such  a  collection 
of  simple  ideas,  as  is  wont  to  be  called  man,  existing  toge- 
ther one  minute  since,  and  am  now  alone,  1  cannot  bo 
certain  that  the  same  man  exists  now,  since  there  is  no  ne- 
cessary connexion  of  his  existence  a  minute  since,  with  his 
existence  now:  by  a  thousand  ways  lie  may  cease  to  be, 
since  I  iiad  the  testimony  of  my  senses  for  his  existence. 
And  if  1  cannot  be  certain,  that  the  man  I  saw  last  to- 
day is  now  in  being,  I  can  less  be  certain  that  he  is  so, 
who  hath  been  longer  removed  from  my  senses,  and  I 
have  not  seen  since  yesterday,  or  since  the  last  year :  and 
much  less  can  I  be  certain  of  the  existence  of  ujen  that  I 
never  saw.  And  therefore  though  it  be  highly  probable, 
that  millions  of  men  do'novv  exist,  yet,  whilst  1  am  alone 
writing  this,  I  have  not  that  certainty  of  it  which  we  strictly 
tall  knowledge  ;  though  the  great  likelihood  of  it  puts  me 
past  doubt,  and  it  be  reasonable  for  me  to  do  several  things 
u}:)on  the  confidence  that  there  are  men  (and  men  also  of 
my  acquaintance,  with  whom  I  have  to  do)  now  in  the 
world  ;  but  this  is  but  probabiUty,  not  knowledge. 
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^  10.  Folly  to  expect  demonstration  in  every  thing. 
Whereby  yet  we  may  observe  how  foolish  and  vain  a 
thing  it  is,  for  a  man  of  a  narrow  knowledge,  who  having 
reason  ijiven  him  to  judije  of  t!ie  different  evidence  and 
probability  of  things,  and  to  be  swayed  accordingly;  how 
vain,  1  say,  it  is  to  expect  demonstration  and  certainty  in 
things  not  capable  of  it;  and  refuse  assent  to  very  rational 
propositions,  and  act  contrary  to  very  plain  and  clear 
truths,  because  they  cannot  be  made  out  so  evident,  as  to 
surmount  every  the  least  (I  will  not  say  reason,  but)  pre- 
tence of  doubting.  Pie  that  in  the  ordinary  afflxirs  of  life 
would  admit  of  nothing  but  direct  plain  demonstration, 
would  be  sure  of  nothing  in  this  world,  but  of  perishing 
tjuickly.  The  wholesomeness  of  his  meat  or  drink  would 
not  give  him  reason  to  venture  on  it ;  and  I  would  faia 
know,  what  it  is  he  could  do  upon  such  grounds,  as  are 
capable  of  no  doubt,  no  objection. 

§.11.  Past  existence  is  Jawwn  hy  memory. 

As  when  our  senses  are  actually  employed  about  any 
object,  we  do  know  that  it  does  exist ;  so  by  our  memory 
we  may  be  assured,  that  heretofore  things  that  affected  our 
senses  have  existed.  And  thus  we  have  knowledge  of  the 
past  existence  of  several  things,  whereof  our  senses  having 
informed  us,  our  memories  still  retain  the  ideas ;  and  of 
this  we  are  past  all  doubt,  so  long  as  we  remember  well. 
But  this  knowledge  also  reaches  no  farther  than  our  senses 
have  formerly  assured  us.  Thus  seeing  water  at  this  in- 
stant, it  is  an  unquestionable  truth  to  me,  that  water  doth 
exist:  and  remembering  that  I  saw  it  yesterday,  it  will 
also  be  always  true ;  and  as  long  as  my  memory  retains  it, 
always  an  undoubted  proposition  to  me,  that  water  did 
exist  on  the  10th  of  July,  1688,  as  it  will  also  be  equally 
true,  that  a  certain  number  of  very  fine  colours  did  exist, 
which  at  the  same  time  I  saw  upon  a  bubble  of  that  water: 
bur,  being  n«vv  quite  out  of  the  sight  both  of  tiie  water  and 
bubbles  too,  it  is  no  more  certainly  known  to  me  that  the 
water  doth  now  exist,  than  that  the  bubbles  or  colours 
therein  do  so :  it  being  no  more  necessary  that  water  should 
exist  to-day,  because  it  existeil  yesterday,  than  that  the 
colours  or.  bubbles  exist  to-day,  because  they  existed  yes- 
terday ; .though  it  be  exceedingly  much  more  probable, 
because  water  hath  been  oiieserved  to  continue  long  in  ex- 
istence, but  bubbles  and  the  colours  on  them  quickly  cease 
to  be. 

VOL,  ir.  2d 
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^.  12.  The  existence  of  spirits  not  knoimible. 
What  ideas  we  have  of  spirit'^,  and  how  we  come  by 
them,  I  have  already  shown.  But  though  we  have  those 
ideas  in  our  minds,  and  know  we  have  them  there,  the 
bavins;  the  ideas  of  spirits  does  not  m;ike  us  know,  that 
any  such  tltings  do  exist  without  us,  or  that  there  are  any 
finite  spirits,  or  any  othpr  spiritual  beings  hut  the  eternal 
(rod.  We  have  ground  from  revehition,  and  several  other 
reasons,  to  believe  with  assurance  that  there  are  such  crca- 
iures :  but,  our  senses  not  being  able  to  discover  them,  we 
want  the  means  of  knowing  their  particular  existences. 
For  we  can  ho  more  know,  that  there  are  finite  spirits 
really  existing,  by  the  idea  wc  have  of  such  beings  in  our 
minds,  than  by  the  ideas  any  one  has  of  fairies,  or  centaurs, 
he  can  come  to  know  that  things  answering  those  ideas  do 
really  exist. 

And  therefore  concerning  llie  existence  of  finite  spirits, 
as  well  as  several  other  things,  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  the  evidence  of  faith ;  but  universal  certain  proposi- 
tions concerning  this  matter  are  beyond  our  reach.  For 
however  true  it  may  be,  v,  g.  that  all  the  intelligent  spirits 
that  God  ever  created,  do  still  exist;  yet  it  can  never  make 
a  part  of  our  certain  knowledge.  These  and  the  like  pro- 
positions we  may  assent  to  as  highly  probable,  but  are  not, 
1  fear,  in  this  state  capable  of  knowing.  We  are  not  then 
to  put  others  upon  demonstrating,  nor  ourselves  upon 
search  of  universal  certainty  in  all  those  matters,  wherein 
■we  are  not  capable  of  any  other  knowledge,  but  what  our 
senses  give  us  in  this  or  that  particular. 

§.  1 3.  Particular  propositions  concerning  existence  are  hw^- 

able. 

By  which  it  appears,  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  propo- 
sitions. 1.  There  is  one  sort  of  propositions  concerning 
the  existence  of  any  thing  answerable  to  such  an  idea: 
as  having  the  idea  of  an  elephant,  phoenix,  motion,  or  an 
angel,  in  my  mind,  the  first  and  natural  inquiry  is.  Whe- 
ther such  a  thing  does  any  where  exist?  And  this  know- 
ledge is  only  of  particulars.  No  existence  of  any  thing 
without  us,  but  only  of  God,  can  certainly  be  known  far- 
ther than  our  senses  inform  us.  2.  There  is  another  sort 
of  propositions,  wherein  is  expressed  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement of  our  abstract  ideas,  and  their  dependence  on 
one  another.  Such  propositions  may  be  universal  or  cer- 
tain.     So  having  the  idea  of  God  and  myself,  of  fear  and 
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obedience,  I  cannot  but  be  sure  that  God  is  to  be  feared 
and  obeyed  by  me ;  and  this  projiosition  wil!  be  certain, 
concernin>r  man  in  general,  if  I  have  made  an  abstract 
idea  of  such  a  species,  whereof  I  am  one  particular.  But 
yet  this  proposition,  how  certain  soever,  that  men  ought 
to  fear  and  obey  God,  proves  not  to  me  tlie  existence  of 
men  in  the  world,  but  will  be  true  of  all  such  creatures, 
whenever  they  do  exist:  which  certainty  of  such  general 
propositi«)ns,  depends  on  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
to  be  discovered  in  those  abstract  ideas. 

§.  1 4'.  And  general  propositions  concerning  abstract  ideas^ 

In  the  former  case,  our  knowledge  is  the  consequence 
of  the  existence  of  things  producing  ideas  in  our  minds  by 
our  senses:  in  the  latter,  knowledge  is  the  consequence  of 
the  ideas  (be  they  what  they  will)  that  are  in  our  minds  pro- 
ducing there  general  certain  propositions.  Mmy  of  these 
are  called  aetcrncc  veritatcs,  and  all  of  them  indeed  are  so; 
not  from  being  written  all  or  any  of  them  in  the  minds  of 
all  men,  or  that  they  were  any  of  them  propositions  in 
one's  mind,  till  he,  having  got  the  abstract  ideas,  joined 
or  separated  them  by  affirmation  or  negation.  But  where- 
soever we  can  suppose  such  a  creature  as  man  is,  endow- 
ed with  such  faculties,  and  thereby  furnished  with  such 
ideas  as  we  have,  we  must  conclude,  he  must  needs,  when 
he  applies  his  thoughts  to  the  consideration  of  his  ideas, 
know  the  truth  of  certain  propositions,  that  will  arise  from 
the  agreement  or  disagreement  which  he  will  perceive  in 
his  own  ideas.  Such  propositions  are  therefore  called  eter- 
nal truths,  not  because  they  are  eternal  propositions  ac- 
tually formed,  and  antecedent  to  the  understanding,  that 
at  any  ti  ne  makes  them  ;  nor  because  they  are  imprinted 
on  the  mind  from  any  patterns,  that  are  any  where  out 
of  the  mind  and  existed  before :  but  because  being  once 
made  about  abstract  ideas,  so  as  to  be  true,  they  will, 
whenever  they  can  be  supposed  to  be  made  again  at  any 
time  past  or  to  come,  by  a  mind  having  those  ideas,  al- 
ways actually  be  true.  For  names  being  supposed 
to  stand  perpetually  for  the  same  ideas,  and  the  same  ideas 
having  immutably  the  same  habitudes  one  to  another;  pro- 
positions concerning  any  abstract  ideas,  that  are  once  true, 
must  needs  be  eternal  verities. 
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CHAP.  xir. 

OF  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  OUR  KNOWLEDGi:- 

§.  1.  Knowledge  is  not  Jrovi  maxims. 

T  having  been  the  common  recelvecl  opinion  amongst 
men  of  letters,  that  maxims  were  the  foundation  of  all 
knowledge  ;  and  that  ihe  sciences  were  each  of  them  built 
upon  certain  pr^ecognlta,  from  whence  the  understanding 
was  to  take  it  rise,  and  by  which  it  was  to  conduct  itself, 
in  its  inquiries  into  the  matters  belonging  to  that  science ; 
the  beaten  road  of  the  schools  has  been  to  lay  down  in  the 
beginning  one  or  more  general  propositions,  as  founda- 
tions whereon  to  build  the  knowledge  that  was  to  be  had 
of  tliat  subject.  These  doctrines,  thus  laid  down  for  foun- 
dations of  any  science,  were  called  principles,  as  the  begin- 
nings from  which  we  must  set  out,  and  look  no  farther  back- 
wards in  our  inquiries,  as  we  have  already  observed. 
§.  2.  (The  occasion  of  that  opinion.) 
One  thing  whicii  might  probably  give  an  occasion  to 
this  way  of  proceeding  in  other  sciences,  was  (as  I  sup- 
pose) the  good  success  it  seemed  to  have  in  mathematics, 
wherein  men,  being  observed  to  attain  a  great  certainty  of 
knowledge,  these  sciences  came  by  pre-eminence  to  be 
called,  M«<??)^<t7a,  and  Mahns,  learning,  or  things  learned, 
thoroughly  learned,  as  having  of  all  others  tiie  greatest 
certainty,  clearness,  and  evidence  in  them. 

f.  3.  But  from  the  comjyaring  cleat'  and  distinct  ideas.' '^ 
But  if  any  one  will  consider,   he  will  (I  guess)  find,  that 
the  great  advancement  and  certainty  ot  real  knowledge, 
which  men  arrived  to  in  these  sciences,  was  not  owing  tf> 
the   nifluence  of  these  principles,   nor  derived  from  any 
peculiar  advantage  they  received  from  two  or  three  general 
maxims,   laid  down   in  the  beginning;   but  from  the  clear, 
distinct,    complete   ideas    their    thoughts    were  employed 
-about,  and  the  relation  of  equality  and  excess  so  clear  be- 
» tween  some  of  them,  that  they  had  an  intuitive  knowledge, 
K  and  by  that  a  way  to  discover  it  in  others,  and  this  witb- 
''-  out  the  help  of  those  maxims.      For  1  ask,  is  it  not  possi- 
ble lor  a  young  lad  to  know,  that  his  whole  body  is  bigger 
than  his  little  linger,  but  by  virtue  ol'  this  axiom,  that  the 
whole  is  bigger  than  apart:   nor  be  assured  of  it,   till  he 
has  learned  that  maxim  ?     Or  canuot  a  country  wench 
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know,  that  havinjr  received  a  shilling  frotu  one  that  owes 
her  three,  and  a  shilling  also  tVoni  another  that  owes  her 
three,  the  remaining  debts  in  eacli  of  their  hands  are 
equal  ?  Cannot  she  know  this,  I  say,  unless  she  fetch  the 
certainty  of  it  from  this  maxim,  that  if  you  take  equals  from 
equals,  the  remainder  will  be  equals,  a  maxim  wl)ic'i)  pos- 
sibly she  never  heard  or  tlnuight  of?  I  desire  any  one  to 
consider,  from  what  has  been  elsewhere  said,  which  is 
known  first  and  clearest  by  most  people,  the  particular  in- 
stance, or  the  general  rule;  and  which  it  is  that  gives  life 
and  birth  to  the  other.  These  general  rules  are  but  the 
comparing  our  more  general  and  abstract  fdeas,  which  are 
the  workmanship  of  the  mind  made,  and  names  L'iven  to 
them,  for  the  easier  dispatch  in  its  reasonings,  and  drawing 
into  comprehensive  terms,  and  short  rules,  its  various  and 
multiplied  observations.  But  knowledge  began  in  the 
mmd,  and  was  founded  on  particulars;  thtju^h  alterwards, 
perhaps,  no  notice  be  taken  thereof :  it  i>eing  natural  for 
the  mind  (forward  still  to  enlarge  its  knowledge)  most  at- 
tentively to  lay  up  tnose  general  notions,  and  make  the 
proper  use  of  them,  which  is  fo  disburdeti  the  memory  of 
the  cumbersome  load  of  particulars.  For  I  desire  it  may 
be  considered  what  more  certainty  there  is  to  a  child,  or 
any  one,  that  his  body,  little  finger  and  all,  is  bigger  than 
his  little  finger  alone,  after  you  have  given  to  his  body  \he 
name  whole,  and  to  his  little  finger  the  name  part,  than  he 
could  have  had  before;  or  what  new  knowledge  concerning 
his  body  can  these  two  relative  terms  give  hin),  which  he 
could  not  have  without  them  ?  Could  he  not  know  that 
his  body  was  bigger  than  his  little  finger,  if  his  languai^e 
were  yet  so  imperfect,  that  he  had  no  such  relative  terins 
as  whole  and  part?  1  ask  farther,  when  he  has  got  tliese 
names,  how  is  he  more  certain  that  his  body  is  a  wh  tie, 
and  his  little  finger  a  part,  than  he  was  or  might  be  cer- 
tain, before  he  learnt  those  terms,  that  his  body  was  big- 
ger than  his  little  finger?  Any  one  may  as  reasonaL/ljr 
doubt  or  deny  that  his  little  finger  is  a  part  of  his  body, 
as  that  It  is  less  than  his  body.  And  he  that  can  doubt 
whether  it  be  less,  will  as  certainly  doubt  whether  it  be  a 
part.  So  that  the  maxim,  the  whole  is  bigger  than  a  part, 
can  never  be  made  use  of  to  prove  the  little  finger  less  than 
the  body,  but  when  it  is  useless,  by  being  brought  to  con- 
vince one  of  a  truth  which  he  knows  already.  For  he  tiiat 
does  notcotainly  know  that  any  parcel  of  (natter,  with 
another  parcel  of  matter  joined  to  it,  is  bigger  than  either 
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of  them  alone,  will  never  be  able  to  know  it  by  the  help 
of  these  two  relative  terms  whole,  and  part,  make  of  them 
what  maxim  you  please. 

§.  4.  Dangerous  to  build  upon  p7-ecarious  principles. 

But  be  it  in  the  mathematics  as  it  will,  whether  it  be 
clearer  than  taking  an  inch  from  a  black  line  of  two  inches, 
and  an  inch  from  a  red  line  of  two  inches,  the  remaininj^ 
parts  of  the  two  lines  will  be  equal,  or  that  if  you  take 
equals  from  equals,  the  remainder  will  be  equals  :  which, 
I  say,  of  these  two  is  the  clearer  and  first  known,  I  leave 
it  to  any  one  to  determine,  it  not  being  material  to  my 
present  occasion.  That  which  I  have  here  to  do,  is  to  in- 
quire, whetlier  if  it  be  the  readiest  way  to  knowledge  to  be- 
gin with  general  maxims,  and  build  upon  them,  it  be  yet  a 
safe  way  to  take  the  principles,  which  are  laid  down  in  any 
other  science  as  unquestionable  truths;  and  so  receive 
them  without  examination,  and  adhere  to  them,  without 
suffering  them  to  be  doubted  of,  because  mathematicians 
have  been  so  happy,  or  so  fair,  to  use  none  but  self  evi- 
dent  and  undeniable.  If  this  be  so,  I  know  not  what  may 
not  ];ass  for  truth  in  morality,  what  may  not  be  introduced 
and  proved  in  natural  philosophy. 

Let  that  principle  of  some  of  the  philosophers,  that  all 
is  matter,  and  that  there  is  nothing  else,  be  received  for 
certain  and  indubitable,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  be  seen  by 
the  wiitii  gs  of  some  that  have  revived  it  again  in  our  days, 
what  consequences  it  will  lead  us  into.  Let  any  one,  with 
Polemo,  take  the  world  ;  or  with  the  stoics  the  aether,  or 
the  sun  ;  or  with  Anaximenes,  the  air,  to  be  God ;  and 
what  a  divinity,  religion,  and  worship,  must  we  netdt 
have  !  Nothing  can  be  so  dangerous  as  principles  thus  taken 
up  without  questioning  or  examination  :  especially  if  they 
be  such  as  concern  n)ora!ity,  which  influence  men's  lives, 
and  give  a  bias  to  all  their  actions.  Who  might  not  justly 
expect  another  kind  of  life  in  Aristippus,  who  placed  hap- 
piness in  bodily  pleasure;  and  in  Antisthenes,  who  made 
virtue  sufficient  to  felicity  ?  And  he  who,  with  Plato,  shall 
place  beatitude  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  will  have  his 
thoughts  raised  to  other  contemplations  than  those  who 
look  not  beyond  this  spot  of  earth,  and  those  perishing- 
things  that  are  to  be  had  in  it.  He  that,  with  Archelaus, 
shall  lay  it  tiown  as  a  principle,  that  right  and  wrong,  ho- 
nest and  dishonest,  are  defined  only  by  laws  and  not  by 
nature,  will  have  other  measures  of  moral  rectitude  and 
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pravity,  than  those  who  take  it  for  granted,   that  we  arc 
wndcr  obligations  antecedent  to  all  human  constitutions. 
§.  5.    This  is  no  certain  ijcay  to  truth. 

ir  therefore  those  that  pass  for  principles  are  not  certain 
(which  we  must  have  some  way  to  know,  that  we  may  be 
able  to  distinguish  them  from  those  that  are  doubtful)  but 
are  only  made  so  lo  us  by  our  blind  assent,  we  are  liable 
to  be  misled  by  them ;  and  instead  of  being  guided  into 
truth,  we  shall,  by  principles,  be  only  confirmed  in  mis- 
take and  errour. 

^.  6.  But  to  compare  clear  complete  ideas  under  steady  names. 
.  ,,,  But  since  the  knowledge  of  the  certainty  oi  principles, 
as  viell  as  of  all  other  tiulhs,  depends  only  upon  the  per- 
ception we  have  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  our 
ideas,  the  way  to  improve  our  knowledge  is  not,  I  am 
sure,  blindly,  and  with  an  in)plicit  faith,  to  receive  and 
swallow  prirjciples;  but  is,  I  think,  to  get  and  fix  in  our 
minds  clear,  distinct,  and  complete  ideas,  as  far  as  they  are 
to  be  had,  and  annex  to  them  proper  and  constant  names. 
And  thus,  perhaps,  without  any  other  principles,  but  bare- 
ly considering  those  ideas,  and  by  comparing  them  one 
with  another,  finding  their  agreement  and  disagreement, 
and  their  several  relations  and  habitudes ;  we  shall  get 
more  true  and  clear  knowledge,  by  the  conduct  of  this  one 
rule,  than  by  taking  up  principles,  and  thereby  putting  our 
minds  into  the  disposal  of  others. 

^.  7.   The  true  method  of  advancing  knowledge  is  by  consi- 
dering our  abstract  ideas. 

We  must  therefore,  if  we  will  proceed  as  reason  advises, 
adapt  our  methods  of  inquiry  to  the  nature  of  the  ideas 
we  examine,  and  the  truth  we  search  after.  General  and 
certain  truths  are  only  founded  in  the  habitudes  and  rela- 
tions of  abstract  ideas.  A  sagacious  and  methodical  ap- 
plication of  our  thoughts,  for  the  finding  out  these  rela- 
tions, is  the  only  way  to  discover  all  that  can  be  put  vvilli 
truth  and  certainty  concerning  them  into  general  proposi- 
tions. By  what  steps  we  are  to  proceed  in  these,  is  to  be 
learned  in  the  schools  of  the  mathematicians,  who  from 
very  plain  and  easy  beginnings,  by  gentle  degrees,  and  a 
continued  chain  of  reasonings,  proceed  to  4.he  discovery 
and  demonstration  of  truths,  that  appear  at  first  sight  be- 
yond human  capacity.  The  art  of  finding  proofs,  and  ti:e 
admirable  methods  they  have  invented  for  tiie  singling  out, 
and  laying  in  order,  those  intermediate  ideas,  that  dcaioii- 
strativeiy  show  the  equality  or  inequality  of  unapplicable 
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qiuntities,  i>  ihi.t  w-iich  iias  carried  them  so  far,  and  pro- 
dui'ii  buch  wonderful  and  unexpected  discoveries:  bat 
\vl.rti;er  .^oioeLhing  like  this,  in  respect  of  other  ideas,  as 
well  ab  iHmsc  of  ma«rnitiide,  may  not  in  lime  be  found  out, 
I  will  not  determine.  This,  I  think,  I  may  say,  that  if 
other  iiieas,  that  are  the  real  as  well  as  nominal  essence* 
of  tl>eir  species,  were  pursued  in  the  way  familiar  to  ma- 
thematicians, they  would  carry  our  thouj^hts  farther,  and 
witn  f^reater  evidence  and  clearness,  than  possibly  we  are 
apt  U)  iniat;  ine. 

§.  8.  Bij  which  morality  also  may  be  made  clearer. 

Tins  gave  nie  the  confidence  to  advance  that  conjecture, 
which  I  suprgesl,  chap,  iii,  viz.  that  morality  is  capable  of 
deniouhtraiicn,  as  well  as  mathematics.  For  the  ideas 
that  ctiiics  are  conversant  about  being  all  real  essences, 
and  such  as  1  imagine  have  a  discoverable  connexion  an<i 
ageement  one  with  another;  so  far  as  we  can  find  their 
habitudes  and  relations,  so  far  we  shall  be  possessed  of 
certain,  real,  aud  general  truths  :  and  I  doubt  not,  but, 
if  a  right  method  were  taken,  a  great  part  of  morality 
U)ight  be  made  out  with  that  clearness,  that  could  leave, 
to  a  considering  man,  no  more  reason  to  doubt,  than  he 
could  have  to  doubt  of  the  truth  of  propositions  in  mathe- 
niatics,  which  have  been  demonstrated  to  him. 
<).  9.  But  knowledge  oj  bodies  is  to  be  ivqrroved  only  by  er- 
pericnce. 

In  our  search  after  the  knowledge  of  substances,  our 
want  oi  ideas,  that  are  suitable  to  such  a  way  of  proceed- 
ing, obliges  lis  to  a  quite  different  method.  We  advance 
nt>t  here,  as  in  the  other  (where  our  abstract  ideas  are  real 
as  well  as  nominal  essences)  by  contemplating  our  ideas, 
and  considering  their  relations  and  correspondencies:  that 
helps  us  veiy  little,  for  the  reasons,  that  in  another  place 
we  h.;ve  at  large  set  down.  By  which  I  think  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  substances  afford  matter  of  \'cry  little  general 
khiiwledge;  and  the  bare  comtemplation  of  their  abstract, 
ideas  will  carry  us  but  a  very  little  way  in  the  search  of 
truth  and  certainty.  What  then  are  we  to  do  for  the  im- 
pruvcinent  of  our  knowledge  in  substantial  beings?  Here 
v^e  are  lo  take  a  quite  contrary  course;  the  wunt  of  ideas 
oi  their  real  essences,  sends  us  from  our  own  thoughts  to 
the  things  themselves,  as  they  exist.  Experience  liere 
must  tcacii  me  what  reason  cannot;  and  it  is  by  trying 
al'Mie,  that  I  can  certainly  know,  what  other  qualities  co- 
exist with  lliose  of  my  complex   idea,    v.  g>  whether  tha? 
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yellow,  heavy,  fusible  body,  I  call  j?okl,  be  ma!lea\)le,  or 
no;  which  experience  (which  way  ever  it  prove,  in  that 
particular  body,  I  examine)  -nakes  me  not  certain,  thai  it  is 
so  in  all,  or  any  other  yellow,  heavy,  fusible  bodies,  but  that 
which  I  have  tried.  Because  it  is  noconsetjUc-nce  oneway 
or  the  other  from  my  complex  idea  ;  the  necessity  or  in- 
con:iistence  of  malleability  hath  no  visible  connexion  witU 
the  combination  of  that  colour,  wei<^ht,  aiul  i'usibility  in 
any  body.  What  I  have  said  here  of  the  nominal  essence 
of  gold,  supposed  to  consist  of  a  body  of  such  a  determi- 
nate colour,  weight,  and  fusibility,  will  hold  true,  if  mal- 
leableness,  fixedness  and  solubility  in  aqua  regia  be  added 
to  it.  Our  reasonings  from  these  ideas  will  carry  us  but  a 
little  way  in  the  certain  discovery  of  the  other  properties  ia 
those  masses  of  matter  wherein  all  these  are  to  be  found. 
Because  the  other  properties  of  such  bodies,  depending 
not  on  these,  but  on  that  unknown  real  essence,  on  which 
these  als(j  depend,  we  cannot  by  them  discover  the  rest ; 
we  can  go  no  farther  than  the  simple  ideas  of  our  nominal 
essence  will  carry  us,  which  is  very  little  beyond  themselves; 
and  so  afford  us  but  very  sparingly  any  ceitain,  universal, 
and  useful  truths.  For  upon  trial  having  found  that  par- 
ticular piece  (antl  all  others  of  that  colour,  weight,  and 
fusibility,  that  I  ever  tried)  malleable,  that  also  makes  now 
perhaps  a  part  of  my  complex  idea,  part  of  my  nominal 
essence  of  gold  :  whereby  though  I  make  my  complex  idea, 
to  which  1  affix  the  name  gold,  to  consist  of  more  simple 
ideas  than  before ;  yet  still  it  not  containing  the  real  es- 
sence of  any  specie?  of  bodies,  it  helps  me  not  certainly 
to  know  (I  say  to  know,  perhaps  it  may  to  conjecture) 
the  other  remainitig  properties  of  that  body,  farther  than 
they  have  a  visible  connexion  with  some  or  all  of  the  sim- 
ple ideas,  that  make  up  my  nominal  essence.  For  exam- 
ple, I  cannot  be  certain  from  this  complex  idea,  whether 
gold  be  fixed,  or  no  ;  because,  as  before,  there  is  no  neces- 
sary connexion  or  inconsistence  to  be  discovered  betwixt  a 
complex  idea  of  a  body  yellow,  heavy,  fusible,  malleable: 
betwixt  these,  I  say,  and  fixedness  ;  so  that  I  may  certain- 
ly know,  that  in  whatsoever  body  these  are  found,  there 
lixetlness  is  sure  to  be.  Here  again  for  assurance,  I  must 
apply  myself  to  experience;  as  far  as  that  reaches,  I  may 
have  certain  knowledge,  but  no  farther. 

§.  10.   T/iis  may  jirQcure  us  cunvenience,  not  science. 
I  deny  not  but  a  man,  accuslouieil  to  rational  and  regu- 
lar experiments,  shall  be  able  to  see  farther  into  the  nature 
VOL.  11.  2  K 
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of  bodies,  and  guess  rigbter  at  tbeh-  yet  unknown  proper- 
ties, tban  one  tbat  is  a  stranger  to  tbem  :  but  yet,  as  I  have 
said,  this  is  but  judijment  and  opinion,  not  knowledge  and 
certainty.  This  way  of  getting  and  improving  our  know- 
ledge in  substances  only  by  experience  and  history,  which 
is  all  that  the  weakness  of  our  faculties  in  this  state  of  me- 
diocrity, which  we  are  in  in  this  world,  can  attain  to  ; 
makes  me  suspect,  that  natural  philosophy  is  not  capable 
of  being  made  a  science.  We  are  able,  1  imagine,  to  reach 
very  little  general  knowledge  concerning  the  species  of 
bodies,  and  their  several  properties.  Experiments  and 
historical  observations  we  may  have,  from  which  we  may 
draw  advantages  of  ease  and  health,  and  theiel)y  increase 
our  stock  of  conveniences  for  this  life;  but  beyond  this  I 
fear  our  talents  reach  not,  nor  are  our  faculties,  as  1  guess, 
able  to  advance. 

§.11.  We  are  Jitted  for  moral  hiovdedge  and  natural  hn- 
2>rovements. 
From  whence  it  is  obvious  to  conclude,  that  since  our 
faculties  are  not  fitted  to  penetrate  into  the  internal  fabric 
and  real  essences  of  bodies;  but  yet  plainly  discover  to  us 
the  being  of  a  God,  and  the  knowledge  of  ourselves, 
enough  to  lead  us  into  a  full  and  clear  discovery  of  our 
duty  and  great  c<»ncernment ;  it  will  become  us,  as  ration* 
al  creatures,  to  employ  those  faculties  we  have  about  what 
they  are  most  adapted  to,  and  follow  the  direction  of  na- 
ture, where  it  seems  to  point  us  out  the  way.  For  it  is 
rational  to  conclude  that  our  proper  employment  lies  in 
those  inquiries,  and  in  that  sort  of  knowledge  which  is  most 
suited  to  our  natural  capacities,  and  carries  in  it  our  great- 
est interest,  /.  e.  the  condition  of  our  eternal  estate.  Hence 
I  think  [  may  conclude,  that  morality  is  the  proper  science 
and  business  of  mankind  in  general ;  {who  are  both  con- 
cerned, and  fitted  to  search  out  their  summum  bonum)  as 
several  arts,  conversant  about  several  parts  of  nature,  are 
the  lot  and  private  talent  of  particular  men,  for  the  com- 
mon use  of  human  life,  and  their  own  particular  subsistence 
in  this  world.  Of  what  consequence  the  discovery  of  one 
natural  body,  and  its  properties,  may  be  to  human  life,  the 
whole  great  continent  of  America  is  a  conviucing  instance: 
whose  ignorance  in  useful  arts,  and  want  of  the  greatest 
part  ofthe  conveniencies  of  life,  in  a  country  that  abound- 
ed with  all  sorts  of  natural  plenty,  I  think  may  be  attri- 
buted to  their  ignorance  of  what  was  to  be  found  in  a  very 
ordinary  despicable  stone,    I  mean   the  mineral  of  iron. 
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And  whatever  we  ihink  of  our  parts  or  improvements  in 
this  part  of  die  world,   where  knowledge  and  plenty  seem 
to  vie  with  each  other  ;  yet  to  any  one,   that  will  seriously 
reflect  on  it,  I  suppose  it  will  appear  pa>t  doubt,  that  wimc 
the  use  of  iron  lost  among  us,  we  should   in  a  few  ages  be 
unavoidably  reduced  to  the  wants  and  ignorance  of  the  an- 
cient savage  Americans,    whose  natural  eudowiueius  and 
provisions  come  no  way  short  of  those  of  the  most  flcurish- 
ing  and  polite  nations.      So  that  he  who  first  made  known 
the  use  of  that  contemptible  mineral,   may  be  truly  styled 
the  father  of  arts,  and  author  of  plenty. 
§.  12.  But  must  he'^are  of  hypotheses  and  iwang  jprinciijles. 
1  would  not  therefore  be  thought  to  disesteem,  or  dis- 
suade the  study  of  nature.     I  readily  agree  the  contempla- 
tion of  his  works  gives  us  occasion  to  admire,  revere,  and 
glorify  their  author:  and,  if  rightly  directed,   may  be  of 
greater  benefit  to  mankind,  than  the  monuments  of  exem- 
plary charity,  that  have  at  so  great  charge  been  raised  by 
the  founders  of  hospitals  and  almshouses.      He  that  first 
invented   prinung,   discovered   the  use  of  the  compass,   or 
made  public  the  virtue  and  right  use  of  kin  kina,  did  more 
for  the  propagation  of  knowledge,  for  the  supply  and  in- 
crease of  useful   commodities,   and  saved    more  froui   the 
grave,   than  those   vvho   built  colleges,    work-houses,   and 
hospitals.     All  that  I  would  say,  is,  that  we  should  not  be 
too  forwardly  possessed  with  tiie  opinion,  or  expectation 
of  knowledge,   where  it  is  not  to  be  had  ;  or  by  ways  that 
will  not  attaui  to  it :  that  we  should  not  take  doubtful  sys- 
tems for  complete  sciences,  nor  unintelligible  notions  for 
scientifical  demonstrations.     In  the  kno^vledge  of  bodies, 
we  must  be  content  to  glean  what  vve  can  from  particular 
experiments :  since  we  cannot,  from  a  discovery  of  their 
real  essences,  grasp  at  a  time  whole  sheaves,  and  in  bun- 
dles comprehend  the  nature  and  properties  of  whole  spe- 
cies together.     Where  our  inquiry  is  coucL-rning  co-exist- 
ence, or  repugnancy  to  co-exist,   which  by  contemplatioa 
of  our  ideas  we  cannot  discover ;   there  experience,   ob- 
servation, and  natural  history  must  give  us  by  our  senses, 
and  by  retail,  an  msight  into  corporeal  substances.     The 
knowledge  of  bodies  we  must  get  by  our  senses,  warily  era- 
ployed  in  taking  notice  of  their  qualities  and  operations  on 
one  another:  and  wliat  we  hope  to  know  of  separate  spirits 
in  this  world,  we  must,   1  think,  expect  only  from  revela- 
tion.    He  that  shall  consider  how  little  general  maxims, 
precarious  principles,  and  hypotheses  laid  down  at  plea- 
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sure,  have  promoted  true  knowledge,  or  helped  to  satisfy 
the  inquiries  of  rational  men  after  real  improvements;  how 
little,  I  say,  the  setting  out  at  that  end  has,  for  many  ages 
together,  advanced  men's  progress  towards  the  knowledge 
of  natural  philosophy  ;  will  think  we  have  reason  to  thank 
those,  who  in  this  latter  age  have  taken  another  course, 
and  have  trod  out  to  us,  though  not  an  easier  way  to  learn- 
ed jgnorance,  yet  a  surer  way  to  profitable  knowledge. 
§.  13.  The  true  use  of  hypotheses. 
Not  that  we  may  not,  to  explain  any  phaenomena  of  na- 
ture, make  use  of  any  probable  hypothesis  whatsoever : 
hypotheses,   if  they   are    well    made,  ,are    at    least  great  , 

helps  to  the  memory',   and   often  direct  us  to  new  disco-  I 

veries.  But  my  meaning  is,  that  we  should  not  take  up 
any  one  too  hastily  (which  the  mind,  that  would  always 
penetrate  into  the  causes  of  things,  and  have  principles  to 
rest  on,  is  very  apt  to  do)  till  we  have  very  well  examined  • 
particulars,  and  made  several  experiments,  in  that  thing 
which  we  would  explain  by  our  hypothesis,  and  see  whe- 
ther it  will  agree  to  them  all ;  whether  our  principles  wilt 
carry  us  quite  through,  and  not  be  as  inconsistent  with  one 
phaenomenon  of  nature,  as  they  seem  to  accommodate  and 
explain  another.  And  at  least  that  we  take  care,  that  the 
name  of  principles  deceive  us  not,  nor  impose  onus,  by 
making  us  receive  that  for  an  unquestionable  truth,  which 
is  really  at  best  but  a  very  doubtful  conjecture,  such  as  are 
most  (I  had  almost  said  all)  of  the  hypotheses  in  natural 
philosophy. 

§.  14.  Clear  and  distinct' ideas  isoith  settled  names^  and  the 
Jinding  of  those  •which  shoxv  their  agreevient  or  disagree- 
ment^ are  the  ways  to  enlarge  our  knotdedge. 
But  whether  natural  philosophy  he  capable  of  certainty 
or  no,  the   wavs   to  enlartre  our  knowledj/e,  as  far  as  we 
tire  capable,  seem  to  me,  in  short,   to  be  these  two: 

First,  the  first  is  to  get  and  settle  in  our  minds  deter- 
mined ideas  of  those  things,  whereof  we  have  general  or 
specific  names  :  at  least  so  many  of  them  as  we  would  consi- 
der and  improve  our  knowledge  in,  or  reason  about.  And 
if  they  be  specific  ideas  of  substances,  we  should  endeavour 
also  to  make  them  as  complete  as  we  can,  whereby  I 
mean,  that  we  should  put  tog-ether  as  many  simple  ideas, 
as,  being  constantly  observed  to  co-exist,  may  perfectly 
determine  the  species:  and  each  of  those  simple  ideas, 
which  are  the  ingredients  of  our  complex  ones,  should  be 
clear  and  distinct  in  our  minds.     For  it  being  evident. 
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that  our  knowledge  cannot  exceed  our  ideas;  as  far  as 
they  are  either  imperfect,  confused,  or  obscure,  we  can- 
not expect  to  have  certain,  perfect,  or  clear  knowledge. 

Second!}',  the  other  is  the  art  of  finding  out  those  in- 
termediate ideas,  which  may  show  us  the  agreement  or 
repugnancy  of  other  ideas,  which  cannot  be  immediately 
compared. 

§.  15.  Mathematicsy  an  instance  of  it. 
That  these  two  (and  not  the  relying  on  maxims,  and 
drawing  consequences  from  some  general    propositions) 
are  the  right  methods  of  improving  our  knowledge  in  the 
ideas  of  other  modes  besides  those  of  quantity,   the  consi- 
deration of  mathematical  knowledge  will  easily  inform  us. 
Where  first  we  shall  find,  that   he  that  has   not  a  perfect 
and  clear  idea  of  those  angles,  or  figures  of  which  he  de- 
sires to  know  any  thing,  is  utterly  thereby   incapable  of 
any  knowledge  about  them.     Suppose  but  a  man   not  to 
have  a  perfect  exact  idea  of  a  right  angle,  a  scalenum,  or 
trapezium;  and  there  is  nothing  more  certain,  than  that 
he  will  in  vain  seek  any  demonstration  about  them.     Far- 
ther, it  is  evident,  that  it  was  not  the  influence  of  those 
maxims,  which  are  taken   for  principles   in  mathematics, 
that  hath  led  the  masters  of  that  science  into  those  wonder- 
ful discoveries  they  have  made.     Let  a  man  of  good  parts 
know  all  the  maxims  generally  made  use  of  in  mathematics 
ever  so  perfectly,  and   contemplate  their  extent  and  con- 
sequences as  much  as  he  pleases,  he  will  by  their  assist- 
ance, I  suppose,  scarce  ever  come  to  know  that  the  square 
of  the  hypothenuse  in  a  right-angled  triangle  is  equal  to 
the  squares  of  the  two  other  sides.     The  knowledge,  that 
the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts,  and  if  you  take  equals 
from  equals,    the  remainder  will    be   equal,  &c.    helped 
him  not,    I  presume,    to  this  demonstration  :  and  a  man 
may,  I  think,  pore  long  enough  on  those  axioms,  without 
ever  seeing  one  jot  the  more  of  mathematical  truths.  They 
have  been  discovered   by   the  thoughts  otherwise  applied: 
the  mind  had  other  objects,  other  views  before  it,  far  dif- 
ferent from  those  maxims,  when  it  first  got  the  knowledge 
of  such  truths  in  mathematics,  which  men  well  enough  ac- 
quainted with  those  received  axioms,  but  ignorant  of  their 
method  who  first  made  these  demonstrations,  can   never 
sufficiently  admire.     And   who  knows   what  methods,  to 
enlarge  our  knowledge   in   other  parts  of  science,    may 
hereatter  be  invented,  answerinjj  that  of  alsebra  in  ma- 
thematics,  which  so  readily  finds  out  the  ideas  of  quanli- 
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ties  to  measure  others  by  ;  whose  equality  or  proportion 
we  could  otherwise  very  hardly,  or,  perhaps,  never  come 
to  know? 


CHAP.  XIII. 

SOME  FAKTHER  CONSIDERATIONS   CONCERNING  OUR  KNO\r- 

LLUGE. 

§.  1.   Our  Jcnoivledge  partJi/ 7iecessary,  partly  voluntary. 

,UR  knowledoje,  as  in  other  thin<rs,  so  in  this,  has  so 
<rreat  a  conformity   with   our  si<)ht,  tliat  it   is  neither 
wholly  necessary,   nor   wholly   Tolunrary.     If  our   know- 
led;ye  were  altoojether  necessary,  all  men's  knowledije  would 
not  only  be  alike,   but   every  man'  would  know  all  that  is 
knowable:  and  if  it  were  wholly  voluntary,  some  men  so 
little  regard  or  value  it,   that  they  would  have  extreme  lit- 
tle, or  none  at  all.    Men  that  have  sense?  cannot  choose  but 
leceive  some  ideas  by  them;  and  if  they  have  memory,  they 
Cannot  but  retain  some  of  them  ;  and  it'ihey  have  any  dis- 
ti  ;f»uishing  faculty,  cannot  but  perceive  the  aijreement  or 
disatrreement  of  some  of  them  one   with   another:  as  he 
that  has  eyes,  if  he  will   open   them   by  day,  cannot  but 
see  some  objects,  and  perceive  a  difference  in  them.     But 
though  a  man  wirh  his  e}es  open  ia  the  light,   cannot  but 
see;  yet  there  may  be  certain  objects,  which  he  may  choose 
whether   he  will   turn   his   eyes  to;  there   may   be  in   his- 
reach  a  bonk  containing  pictures  and  discourses,  capable 
to  delight  or  instruct  him,   which  yet  he  may    never  have 
the  will  to  open,  never  take  the  pains  to  look  into. 
§.  2.   The  application  voluntary  :  but  xve  /mow  as  things  are, 
not  as  xve  please. 
There  is  also  another  thing  in  a  ujan's  power,  and  that 
is,  though  he  turns  his  eyes  sometinies  towards  an  object, 
yet  he   may  choose   wlieiher  he  will    curious!}'   survey    it, 
and  with  an  intent  application  endeavour  to  observe  accu- 
rately ail  that  is  visible  in  it.     But  yet  what    he  does  see, 
he  cannot  see  otherwise  than  he  does.     It  depends  not  on 
his  will  to  see  that   black    wiiicli  appears  yellow  ;  nor   to 
persuade  himself,   that  what  actually  scalds  him,  feels  cold. 
The  earth  will  not  appear  painted  with  flowers,   nor  the 
fields  covered  with  verdure,  whenever  he  has  a  mind  to  it:  in 
the  cold  winter  he  cannot  help  seeing  it  white  and  hoary, 
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5f  he  will  look  abroad.  Juht  thus  is  it  with  our  understand- 
ing: all  tliat  is  voluntary  in  our  knowledi^e,  is  the  eni- 
ployinjT  or  wiihholdinif  any  of  our  faculties,  from  this  or 
that  sort  of  olijects,  and  a  more  or  less  accurate  survey  of 
them  :  but  they  being  employed,  onr  will  h:ith  no  power 
to  determine  the  knowledge  of  the  mind  one  way  or  other; 
that  is  done  only  by  the  objects  themselves,  as  far  as  the3^ 
are  clearly  discovered.  And  therefore  as  far  as  men's 
senses  are  conversant  about  external  objects,  the  mind 
cannot  but  receiv'e  those  ideas  which  are  presented  by 
them,  and  be  informed  of  the  existence  of  things  without: 
and  so  far  as  men's  thoughts  converse  with  their  own  de- 
termined ideas,  they  cannot  butj  in  some  measure,  ob- 
serve the  agreement  or  disagreement  that  is  to  be  found 
amongst  some  of  them,  which  is  so  far  knowledge  :  and 
if  they  have  names  for  those  ideas  which  they  have  thus 
considered,  they  must  needs  be  assured  of  the  truth  of 
those  propositions,  which  express  that  agreement  or  disa- 
greement they  perceive  in  them,  and  be  undoubtedly  con- 
vinced of  those  truths.  For  what  a  man  sees,  he  cannot 
but  see  ;  and  what  he  perceives,  he  cannot  but  know  that 
he  perceives. 

§.  3.  Instance,  in  numbers. 

Thus  he  that  has  got  the  ideas  of  numbers,  and  hath 
taken  the  pains  to  compare  one,  two  and  three  to  six,  can- 
not choose  but  know  that  they  are  equal;  he  that  hath  o-ot 
the  idea  of  a  triangle,  and  found  the  ways  to  measure  its 
angles,  and  their  niagniiudes,  is  certain  that  its  three  an- 
gles are  equal  to  two  right  ones;  and  can  as  little  doubt  of 
that,  as  of  this  truth,  "  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  same 
"  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be." 

In  natural  religion. 

He  also  that  hath  the  idea  of  an  intelligent,  but  frail 
and  weak  being,  made  by  and  depending  on  another,  who 
is  eternal,  omnipotent,  perfectly  wise  and  good,  will  as 
certainly  know  that  man  is  to  honour,  fear,  and  obey  God, 
as  that  the  sun  shines  when  he  sees  it.  For  if  he  hail]  but 
the  ideas  of  two  such  beings  in  his  niind,  and  will  turn  his 
thoughts  that  way.  and  consider  them,  he  will  as  certainly 
find,  that  the  inferior,  finite  and  dependent,  is  under  an 
obligation  to  obey  the  supreme  and  infinite,  as  he  is  certain 
to  find,  that  three,  four,  and  seven,  are  less  than  fifteen,  if 
he  will  consider  and  compute  those  nunibers;  nor  can  he 
be  surer  in  a  clear  morning  that  the  sun  is  riseii,  if  he  will 
but  open  his  eyes,  and  turn  them  that  way.     But  yet  these. 
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truths,  being  ever  so  certain,  ever  so  clear,  he  may  be  ifj- 
norant  of  either,  or  aU  of  them,  who  will  never  take  the 
pains  to  employ  his  fLiculties,  as  he  should,  to  inform  him- 
self about  them. 


CHAP.  XIV. 


OF    JUDGMENT. 

§.  1.   Our  knowledge  being  shorty  ijoe  waul  something  else* 

^I^HE  understandinfr  faculties  being  given  to  man,  not 
-■-  barely  for  speculation,  but  also  for  the  conduct  of  his 
life,  man  would  be  at  a  great  loss,  if  he  had  nothing  to 
direct  him  but  what  has  the  certainty  of  true  knowledge. 
For  that  being  very  short  and  scanty,  us  we  have  seen, 
he  would  be  often  utterly  in  the  dark,  and  in  most  of  the 
actions  of  his  life,  perfectly  at  a  stand,  had  he  nothing  to 
guide  him  in  the  absence  of  clear  and  certain  knowledge. 
He  that  will  not  eat,  till  he  has  demonstration  that  it  will 
nourish  him  ;  he  that  will  not  stir,  till  he  infallibly  knows 
the  business  he  goes  about  will  succeed ;  will  have  little 
else  to  do,  but  to  sit  still  and  perish. 

§.  2.  What  use  to  be  made  of  this  twilight  state. 
Therefore  as  God  has  set  some  tilings  in  broad  day- 
light; as  he  has  given  us  some  certain  knowledge, 
though  limited  to  a  few  things  in  comparison,  probably, 
as  a  taste  of  what  intellectual  creatures  are  capable  oi\ 
to  excite  in  us  a  desire  and  endeavour  after  a  better 
state  :  so  in  the  greatest  part  of  our  concernments  he  has 
afforded  us  only  the  twilight,  as  I  may  so  say,  of  probabili- 
ty :  suitable,  I  presume,  to  that  state  of  mediocrity  and 
probationership,  he  has  been  pleased  to  place  us  in  here ; 
wherein,  to  check  our  over- confidence  and  presumption, 
we  might  by  every  day's  experience  be  made  sensible  of  our 
short-sightedness  and  liableness  to  error  ;  the  sense  where- 
of might  be  a  constant  admonition  to  us,  to  spend  the  days 
of  this  our  pilgrimage  with  industry  anil  care,  in  the  search 
and  following  of  that  way,  which  might  lead  us  to  a  state 
of  greater  perfection:  it  being  highly  rational  to  think, 
even  were  revelation  silent  in  the  case,  that  as  men  em- 
ploy those  talents  God  has  given  them  here,  they  shall 
accordingly  receive  their  rewards  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
when  their  suu  shall  set,  and  night  shall  put  an  end  tt» 
their  labours. 
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§.  3.  Jiuhj;ment  supplies  the  loant  ofJcnoidedge. 
The  faculty  which  God  has  iviven  man  to  supply  the  want 
of  clear  and  certain  knowledge,  in  cases  where  tiiat  c;in- 
not  be  had,  is  judgment:  whereby  the  mind  takes  its  ideas 
to  agree  or  disagree;  or  which  is  the  same,  any  proposi- 
tion to  be  true  or  false,  without  perceiving  a  demonstra- 
tive evidence  in  the  proofs.  The  mind  sometimes  exer- 
cises this  judginent  out  of  necessity,  where  demonstrative 
proofs  and  certain  knowledge  are  not  to  be  had ;  and 
sornetisnes  out  of  laziness,  unskilful. less,  or  haste,  even 
where  demonstrative  and  certain  proofs  are  to  be  had. — 
Men  often  stay  not  warily  t()  examine  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  two  ideas  which  they  are  desirous  or  con- 
cerned to  know  ;  but  either  incapable  of  such  attention  as 
is  requisite  in  a  long  train  of  gradations,  or  impatient  of 
delay,  lightly  cast  their  eyes  on,  or  wholly  pass  by  the 
proofs  ;  and  so  without  making  out  the  demonstration,  de- 
termine of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  two  ideas,  as 
it  were  by  a  vievv  of  them  as  they  are  at  a  distance,  and 
take  it  to  be  the  one  or  the  other,  as  seems  most  likely  to 
them  upon  such  a  loose  survey.  This  faculty  of  the  mind, 
when  it  is  exercised  immediately  about  things,  is  called 
judgment;  when  about  truths  delivered  in  words,  is  most 
commonly  called  assent  or  dissent :  which  being  the  most 
usual  way,  wherein  the  mind  has  occasion  to  employ  this 
faculty,  I  shall  under  these  terms  treat  of  it,  as  least  liable 
in  our  language  to  equivocation. 

§.  4<.  Judgmetitis  the  presuming  things  to  be  so,  "iLuthout  per- 
ceiving it. 

Thus  the  mind  has  two  faculties,  conversant  about  truth 
and  falsehood. 

First,  knowledge,  whereby  it  certainly  perceives,  and 
is  undoubtedly  satisfied  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
of  any  ideas. 

Secondly,  judgment,  which  is  the  putting  ideas  together, 
or  separating  them  from  one  another  in  the  mind,  when 
their  certain  agreement  or  disagreement  is  not  perceived, 
but  presumed  to  be  so ;  which  is,  as  tiie  word  imports, 
taken  to  be  so  before  it  certainly  appears.  And  if  it  so 
unites,  or  separates  them,  as  in  reality  things  are,  it  is 
yight  judgment. 

vol,.  II.  p 
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CHAP.  XV. 

OF  PROBABILTY. 

§.  1.  Probability  is  the  appcaYance  of  agreement  upon  fdV" 
lible  prdqfs. 

A  S  demonstralion  is  the  showing  the  agreement  or  dis- 
•^^  agreement  of  two  idens,  by  the  intervention  of  one  or 
more  proofs,  which  have  a  constant,  immutable,  and  visi- 
ble connexion  one  with  another  ;  so  probability  is  nothing 
but  the  appearance  of  such  an  agreement  or  disagreement, 
by  the  intervention  of  proofs,  whose  connexion  is  not  con- 
stant and  immutable,  or  at  least  is  not  perceived  to  be  so, 
but  is,  or  appears  for  the  most  part  to  be  so,  and  is  enough 
to  induce  the  mind  to  judge  the  proposition  to  be  true  or 
false,  rather  than  the  contrary.  For  example:  in  the  de- 
monstration of  it  a  man  perceives  the  certain  immutable 
connexion  there  is  of  equality  between  the  three  angles  of 
a  triangle,  and  those  intermediate  ones  which  are  made 
use  of  to  show  their  equality  to  two  right  ones  ;  and  so  by 
an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
of  the  intermediate  ideas  in  each  step  of  the  progress,  the 
'.".'hole  series  is  continued  with  an  evidence,  which  clearly 
shows  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  those  three  anglea 
in  equality  to  two  right  ones:  and  thus  he  has  certain 
knowledge  that  it  is  so.  But  another  man,  who  never  took 
the  pains  to  observe  the  demonstration,  hearing  a  mathe- 
matician, a  man  of  credit,  affirm  the  three  angles  of  a  tri- 
angle to  be  equal  to  two  right  ones,  assents  to  it,  i.  e.  re- 
ceives it  for  true.  In  which  case  the  foundation  of  his 
assent  is  the  probability  of  the  thing,  the  j)roof  being  such 
as  for  the  most  part  carries  truth  with  it :  the  man,  on 
whose  testimony  he  receives  it,  not  being  wont  to  affirm 
any  thing  contrary  to,  or  besides  his  knowledge,  especially 
in  matters  of  this  kind.  So  that  that  which  causes  his 
assent  to  this  pro})osition,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  tri- 
angle are  equal  to  two  right  ones,  that  which  makes  him 
take  these  ideas  to  agree,  without  knowing  them  to  do  so, 
is  the  wonted  veracity  of  the  speaker  in  other  cases,  or  his 
supposed  veracity  in  this. 

§.  2.  //  is  to  sujiply  the  xvant  of  Jcno'wledge. 
Our  knowledge,  as  has  been  shown,  being  very  narrow, 
and  we  not  liappy  enough  to  find  certain  truth  in    every 
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thing  which  we  have  occasion  to  consider;  most  of  the 
propositions  we  think,  reason,  discourse,  nay  act  upon,  are 
such,  as  we  cannot  have  undoubted  knowledge  of  their 
truth  ;  yet  some  of  them  border  so  near  upon  certainty, 
that  we  make  no  doubt  at  all  about  them  ;»  but  assent  to 
them  as  firndy,  and  act,  according  to  that  assent,  as  reso- 
lutely, as  if  they  were  infallibly  demonstrated,  and  that 
our  knowledge  of  them  was  perfect  and  certain.  But  there 
being  degrees  herein  from  the  very  neighbourhood  of  cer- 
tainty and  demonstration,  quite  down  to  improbability  and 
unlikeness,  even  to  the  confines  of  impossibility ;  and  also 
degrees  of  assent  from  full  assurance  and  confidence,  quite 
down  to  conjecture,  doubt,  and  distrust :  1  shall  come 
now,  (having,  as  I  think,  found  out  the  bounds  of  human 
knowledge  and  certainty)  in  the  next  place,  to  consider 
the  several  degrees  and  grounds  of  probability,  and  assent 
or  fiiith. 

§.  3.  Being  that  'which  malces  us  presume  things  to  be  true 
before  wc  kno'-^  them  to  he  so.  " 

Probability  is  likeliness  to  be  true,  the  very  notation  of 
the  word  signifying  such  a  proposition,  for  which  there  be 
aaguments  or  proofs,  to  make  it  pass  or  be  received  for 
true.  The  entertainment  the  mind  gives  this  sort  of  pro- 
positions, is  called  belief,  assent,  or  opinion,  which  is  the 
admitting  or  receiving  any  proposition  for  true,  upon  ar- 
guments or  proofs  that  are  found  to  persuade  us  to  receive 
it  as  true,  without  certain  knowledge  that  it  is  so.  And 
herein  lies  the  difference  between  probability  and  certainty, 
faith  and  knowledge,  that  in  all  the  parts  of  knowledge 
there  is  intuition  ;  each  immediate  idea,  each  step  has  its 
visible  and  certain  connexion;  in  belief,  not  so.  That 
which  makes  me  believe  is  something  extraneous  to  the 
thing  I  believe;  something  not  evidently  joined  on  both 
sides  to,  and  so  not  manitiestly  showing  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  those  ideas  that  are  under  consideration. 
i.  4?  The  grounds  of  probability  are  two  :  conformity  with 
our  own  experience.^  or  the  testimony  of  others  experi- 
ence. 
iiu  Probability  then,  being  to  supply  the  defect  of  our 
knowledge,  and  to  guide  us  where  that  fails,  is  always 
conversant  abouc  propositions,  whereof  we  have  no  cer- 
tainty, but  only  some  inducements  to  receive  them  for 
t  rue.  The  grounds  of  it  are,  in  short,  these  two  following. 
First,  the  conformity  of  any  thing  with  our  own  know- 
ledge, observation,  and  experience. 
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Secondly,  the  testimony  of  others,  vouching  their  ob- 
servation and  experience.  In  the  testimony  of  others,  is 
to  be  considered,  1.  The  number.  2.  The  integrity.  3. 
The  skill  o|'  the  witnesses.  4.  The  design  of  the  author, 
where  it  is  a  testimony  out  of  a  book  cited.  5.  Tlie  con-* 
sisiency  of  the  parts,  and  circumstances  of  the  relation. — 
6,   Contrary  testimonies. 

§.  5.  In  this  all  the  argummts  pro  and  con  ought  to  be  ex- 
amined before  tve  come  to  a  judgment. 
Probability  wanting  that  intuitive  evidence,  which  infal- 
libly determines  the  understanding,  and  produces  certain 
knowledge,  the  mind  if  it  vvould  proceed  rationally,  ought 
to  examine  all  the  grounds  of  probability,  and  see  how 
they  make  more  or  less  for  or  against  any  proposition,  be- 
fore it  assents  too,  or  dissents  from  it;  and  upon  a  due 
balancing  the  whole,  reject  or  receive  it,  with  a  more  or 
less  firm  assent,  proportionably  to  thepreponderancy  of  the 
greatest  grounds  of  probability  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
Fcrexan)ple: 

If  I  myself  see  a  man  walk  on  the  ice,  it  is  past  proba- 
bility;  it  is  knowledge ;  but  if  another  tells  me  he  saw  a 
man  in  England,  in  the  midst  of  a  sharp  winter,  walk  up- 
on water  hardened  with  cold  :  this  has  so  great  conformi- 
ty with  what  is  usually  observed  to  happen,  that  I  am  dis- 
posed by  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself  to  assent  to  it,  un- 
less some   manifest  suspicion  attend  the  relation  of  that 
mater  of  fact.     But  if  the  same  thinix  be  told  to  one  born 
between  the  tropics,   who  nevei*  saw  nor  heard  of  any  such 
thing  before,  there  the  whole  probability   relies   on   testi- 
mony :  and  as   the  relators  are  more   in  number,  and  ol 
more  credit,  and  have  no  interest  to  speak  contrary  to  the 
truth  ;   so  that  matter  of  fact  is  like  to  find  more  or  less  be- 
lief.    Though  to  a  man  whose  experience  has  always  been 
quite  contrary,  and  who  has  never  heard  of  any'  thing  like 
it,  the   most  untainted   credit   of  a   witness  will   scarce  be 
able  to  find  belief.     As  it  happened  to  a  Dutch  ambassa- 
dor, who  entertaining  the  king  of  Siam  with  the  particu- 
larities of  Holland,  which  he  was  inquisitive  after,  amongst 
other  things  told  him,  that  the  water  in  his  country  would 
somi times  in  cold  weather,   be  so  hard,  that  men  walked 
upon  it,  and  that  it  would  bear  an  elephant  if  he  were  there. 
To  which  the  king  replied,    "  Hitherto   1  have  believed 
*'  the  strange   things  you    have   told  me,  because  I  look 
*'  upon  you  as  a  sober  fair  man,  but  now  1  am  sure  yon 
«  lie." 
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§.  6.  T/iej/  being  capable  of  great  variely. 
Upon  these  ground^  depends  the  pmbabihty  of  any  pro- 
position ;  and  as  the  conformity  of  our  knowjetlge,  a^  the 
certainty  of  observations,  as  the  frequency  and  constancy  of 
experience,  and  the  number  and  credibility  of  testimonies, 
do  more  or  less  agree  or  disagree  with  it.  so  is  any  propo- 
sition in  itself  more  or  less  probable.  There  is  another,  I 
confess,  which  though  by  itself  it  be  no  true  ground  of 
probability,  yet  is  often  made  use  of  for  one,  by  which  men 
most  commonly  regulate  their  assent,  and  upon  which  they 
pin  their  faith  more  than  any  thing  else,  and  that  is  the 
opinion  of  others  :  though  there  cannot  be  a  n)nr-e  danger- 
ous thing  to  rely  on,  nor  more  likely  to  mislead  one;  since 
there  is  much  more  falsehood  and  error  among  men,  than 
truth  and  knowledge.  And  if  the  opinions  and  persua- 
sions of  others,  whom  we  know  and  think  well  of,  be  a 
o-round  of  assent,  men  have  reason  to  be  Heathens  in  .Ja- 
pan, Mahometans  in  Turkey,  Papists  in  Spain,  Protes- 
tants in  England,  and  Lutherans  in  S^'eden.  But  of  this 
wrong  ground  of  assent  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
more  at  large  in  another  place. 


CHAP.  XVI, 

OF  THE  DEGREES  OF  ASSENT. 

'J.  1.   Our  assent  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  grounds  ofpro.- 
babiliti). 

npHE  grounds  of  probability  we  have  laid  down  in  the 
-*-  foregoing  chapter  :  as  they  are  the  foundations  on 
which  our  assent  is  built,  so  are  they  also  the  measure 
whereby  its  several  degrees  are,  or  ought  to  be  regulated: 
only  we  are  to  take  notice,  that  whatever  grounds  of  pro- 
bability there  may  be,  they  yet  operate  no  farther  on  the 
mind,  which  searches  after  truth,  and  endeavours  to 
judge  right,  than  they  appear;  at  least  in  the  first  judg- 
ment or  search  that  tiie  mind  makes.  I  confess  in  tlie 
opinions  men  have  and  firmly  stick  to,  in  the  world,  their 
asssent  is  not  always  from  an  actual  view  of  the  reasons 
that  at  first  prevailed  with  them  :  it  being  in  many  cases 
almost  impossible,  and  in  most  very  hard,  even  for  those 
who  have  very  admirable  memories,  to  retain  all  the  proofs, 
which  upon  a  due  examination  made  them  embrace  that 
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side  of  tbe  question.  It  suffices  that  they  have  once  with 
care  and  fairness  sifted  the  matter  as  fir  as  they  could  ;  and 
that  they  have  searched  into  all  the  particulars,  that  they 
could  imaiiine  to  give  any  light  to  the  question  :  and  with 
ihe  best  of  their  skill  cast  up  the  account  upon  the  whole 
evidence:  and  thus  having  once  found  on  which  side  the 
probability  appeared  to  them,  after  as  full  and  exact  an  in- 
quiry as  they  can  make,  they  lay  up  the  conclusion  in 
their  memories,  as  a  truth  they  have  discovered ;  and  for 
the  future  they  remain  satisfied  with  the  testimony  of  their 
memories,  that  this  is  tbe  opinion,  that  by  the  proofs  they 
have  once  seen  of  it  deserves  such  a  degree  of  their  asent 
as  they  afford  it. 

§.  2.  These  cannot  al'xays  be  acfualli/  in  view,  and  then  -we- 
must  content  o?irselves  with  the  remembrance  that  -Joe  once 
sa'-jo  ground  for  such  a  degree  of  assent.  -'  '*'"'  "^'  a<iiav 
This  is  all  that  the  greatest  part  of  men  are  capable  of"' 
doiog,  in  regulating  their  opinions  and  judgments  ;  unless 
a  man  will  exact  of  them,  either  to  retain  distinctly  in 
their  memories  all  the  proofs  concerning  any  probable 
truth,  and  that  too  in  the  same  order,  and  regular  de«. 
duction  of  consequences  in  which  they  have  formerly  pla- 
ced or  seen  them  ;  which  sometimes  is  enough  to  fill  a  large 
volume  on  one  single  question  :  or  else  they  must  require 
a  man,  for  every  opinion  that  he  embraces,  every  day  to 
examine  the  proof>:  both  which  are  impossible.  It  is  una- 
voidable therefore  that  the  memory  be  relied  on  in  the 
case,  and  that  men  be  persuaded  of  several  opinions,  where^- 
of  the  proofs  are  not  actually  in  their  thoughts ;  nay, ' 
which  perhaps  they  are  not  able  actually  to  recal.  With- 
out this  the  greatest  part  of  men  must  be  either  very  sceptics, 
or  change  every  moment,  and  yield  themselves  up  to  who- 
ever, having  lately  studied  the  question,  offers  them  argu- 
ments ;  which,  for  want  of  memory,  they  are  not  able  pre- 
sently to  answer.  I^ 
j.  3.  The  ill  C07iscqu£nce  of  this,  if  our  former  judgment^. 
VDcrc  not  rightly  made.  ' 
I  cannot  but  own  that  men's  slicking  to  tlieir  past  judg- 
ment, and  adhering  firmly  to  conclusions  formerly  made, 
is  often  thf  cause  of  great  obslin.acy  in  errour  and  mistake. 
But  the  fault  is  not  that  they  rely  on  their  memories  for 
what  they  have  before  well  judged:  but  because  they  judged 
before  they  had  well  examined.  May  we  not  find  a  great 
number  (not  to  say  the  greatest  part)  (jf  men  that  think 
ihey  have  formed  i-^ht  judgments  of  several  matters;  and 
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that  for  no  other  reason,  but  because  ihcj'  never  tliought 
otherwise?  who  iiuai^ioe  themselves  to  hnve  judi^ed  vijjjht, ; 
©niy  because  they  never  questioned,  never  extirnined  their 
own  opinions?  Which  is  indeed  to  think  they  jutiged 
right,  because  they  never  judged  at  all;  and  yet  these  of - 
all  men  hold  their  opinions  with  the  greatest  stiffness;  those, 
being  generally  the  nioht  fierce  and  firm  in  their  tenets,  ; 
who  have  least  examined  them.  What  wc  once  know,  we 
are  certain  is  so:  and  we  may  be  secure,  that  there  are  no 
latent  proofs  undiscovered,  which  may  overturn  our  know- 
ledge, or  bring  it  in  doubt.  But,  in  matteis  of  probabi- 
iity,  it  is  not  in  every  case  we  can  be  sure  that  we  have  all 
the  paiticulars  before  us,  that  any  way  concern  the  ques- 
tion; and  that  there  is  no  evidence  behind,  and  yet  unseen, 
which  may  cast  the  probability  on  the  other  side,  and  out- 
weigh all  that  at  present  seems  to  preponderate  with  us. — 
Who  almost  is  there  that  hath  the  leisure,  patience,  and 
means,  to  collect  together  all  the  proofs  concerning  most 
of  the  opinions  he  has,  so  as  safely  to  conclude  that  he 
hath  a  clear  and  full  view  ;  and  that  there  is  no  more  to 
be  alleged  for  his  better  information  ?  And  yet  we  are 
forced  to  determine  ourselves  on  the  one  side  or  other. 
The  conduct  of  our  lives,  and  the  management  of  our 
great  concerns,  will  not  bear  delay:  for  those  depend,  for 
the  most  part,  on  the  determination  vf  our  judgment  in 
points  wherein  we  are  not  capable  of  certain  and  -demon- 
strative knowledge,  and  wherein  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
embrace  the  one  side  or  the  other. 

$.  4.  The  right  use  of  it^  is  mutual  charity  and  forbearance. 
Since  therefore  it  is  unavoidable  to  the  greatest  part  of 
men,  if  not  all,  to  have  several  opinions,  without  certaia 
and  indubitable  proofs  of  their  truth ;  and  it  carries  too 
great  an  imputation  of  ignorance,  lightness,  or  folly,  for 
men  to  quit  and  renounce  their  former  tenets  presently 
upon  the  offer  of  an  arguaient,  which  they  cannot  imme- 
diately answer,  and  show  the  insufficiency  of:  it  would  me- 
thinks  become  all  men  to  maintain  peace,  and  the  common 
offices  of  humanity  and  friendship,  in  the  diversity  of  opi- 
nions :  since  we  cannot  reasonably  expect,  that  any  one 
should  readily  and  obsequiously  quit  his  own  opinion,  and 
embrace  ours  with  a  blind  resignation  to  an  authority, 
which  the  understanding  of  man  acknovvledses  not.  For 
however  it  may  often  mistake,  it  can  own  no  other  guide 
but  reason,  nor  blindly  submit  to  the  will  and  dictates  of 
a^ipther.     If  he,  you  wouid  bring  over  to  your  sentiments., 
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be  one  that  examines  before  he  assents,  you  must  give  him 
leave  at  his  leisure  to  go  over  the  account  again,  and,  re- 
calling what  is  out  of  his  mind,  examine  all  ihe  particulars, 
to  see  on  which  side  the  advantage  lies:  and  if  he  will  not 
think  our  arguments  of  weight  enough  to  engage  him  a-new 
in  so  much  pains,  it  is  but  what  we  often  do  ourselves  in 
the  like  cases  ;  and  wc  should  take  it  amiss  if  others  fchould 
prescribe  to  us  what  points  we  should  study.  And  if  he 
be  one  who  takes  his  opinions  upon  trust,  how  can  we 
iiuagine  thai  he  should  renounce  tiiose  tenets  which  time 
and  custom  have  so  settled  in  his  mind,  that  he  thinks 
them  self-evident,  and  of  an  unquestionable  certainty  ;  or 
which  he  takes  to  be  impressions  he  has  received  from  God 
himself,  or  from  men  sent  by  him?  How  can  we  expect, 
I  say,  that  opinions  thus  settled  should  be  given  up  to  the 
argufuents  or  authority  of  a  stranger,  or  adversary  ?  espe- 
cially if  there  be  any  suspicion  of  interest  or  design,  as 
there  never  fails  to  be,  where  men  find  themselves  ill 
treated  ?  We  should  do  well  to  commiserate  our  mutual 
ignorance,  and  endeavour  to  remove  it  in  all  the  gentle 
and  fair  ways  of  information  ;  and  notmstantly  treat  others 
ill,  as  obstinate  and  perverse,  because  they  will  not  re- 
nounce their  own  and  receive  our  opinions,  or  at  least 
those  we  would  force  upon  them,  v.iien  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  we  are  no  less  obstinate  in  not  embracing 
some  of  theirs.  For  where  is  the  man  that  has  incontes- 
table evidence  of  the  truth  of  all  that  beholds,  or  of  the 
falsehood  of  all  he  condemns  ;  or  can  say  that  he  has  ex- 
amined to  the  bottom  all  his  own,  or  other  men's  opinions? 
The  necessity  of  believing,  without  knowledge,  nay  often 
upon  very  slight  grounds,  iu  this  fleeting  state  of  action 
and  blindness  we  are  in,  should  make  us  more  busy  and 
careful  to  inform  ourselves,  than  constrain  others.  At 
least  those,  who  have  not  thoroughly  examined  to  the  bot- 
tom all  their  own  tenets,  must  confess  they  are  unfit  to 
prescribe  to  others;  and  are  uiu'easonable  in  imposing  that 
as  triitli  on  other  men's  belief,  which  they  themselves  have 
not  seaiched  into,  nor  weighed  the  arguments  of  probabi- 
lity, on  which  they  should  receive  or  reject  it.  Those  who 
have  lairly  and  truly  examined,  and  are  thereby  got  past 
doubt  in  all  the  tloctrines  they  profess  and  govern  them- 
selves by,  vvould  have  a  juster  pretence  to  require  others 
to  follow  them  :  but  these  are  so  fcv/  in  number,  and  fii.d 
so  little  reason  to  be  magisterial  in  their  opinions,  that 
nothing  insolent   and  imperious  is   to  be  expected  fron:; 
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them:  and  there  is  reason  to  think,  that  if  men  were  bet- 
ter instructed  themselves,  they  would  be  less  imposing  oa 
others. 

j.  5.  Probability  is  either  of  matter  of  fact  or  speculation. 
But  to  return  to  the  grounds  of  assent,  and  the  several 
degrees  of  it,  we  are  to  take  notice,  that  the  propositions 
we  receive  upon  inducements  of  probability,  are  of  two 
sorts,  either  concerning  some  particular  existence,  or,  as  it 
is  usually  termed,  matter  of  fact,  which  falling  under  ob- 
servation, is  capable  of  human  testimony;  or  else  concern- 
ing things,  which  being  beyond  the  discovery  of  our 
senses,  are  not  capable  of  any  such  testimony. 

§.  6.   The  coticurrent  experience  of  all  other  men  "with  other's 
produces  assurance  approaching  to  hioxsoledge. 

Concerning  the  first  of  these,  viz.  particular  matter  of 
fact. 

First,  where  any  particular  thing,  consonant  to  the  con- 
stant observation  of  ourselves  and  others  in  the  like  case, 
comes  attested  by  the  concurrent  reports  of  all  that  men- 
tion it,  we  receive  it  as  easily,  and  build  as  firmly  upon  it, 
as  if  it  uere  certain  knowledge:  and  we  reason  and  act  there- 
upon with  as  little  doubt,  as  if  it  were  perfect  demonstra- 
tion. Thus,  if  all  Englishmen  who  have  occasion  to  men- 
tion it,  should: affirm  that  it  froze  in  England  the  last  win- 
ter, or  that  there  were  swallows  seen  there  in  the  summer; 
1  think  a  man  could  almost  as  little  doubt  of  it,  as  that 
seven  and  four  are  eleven.  The  first  therefore,  and  high- 
est degree  of  probability,  is,  when  the  general  consent  of 
all  men,  in  all  ages,  as  far  as  it  can  be  known,  concurs 
with  a  man's  constant  and  never  failing  experience  ii5  like 
cases,  to  confirm  the  truth  of  any  particular  matter  of  fact 
attested  by  fair  witnesses ;  such  are  all  the  stated  constitu- 
tions and  properties  of  bodies,  and  the  regular  proceedings 
of  causes  and  effects  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  This 
we  call  an  arguiiient  from  the  nature  of  things  themselves. 
For  what  our  own  and  other  men's  constant  observation 
has  found  always  to  be  after  the  same 'manner,  that  we 
"with  reason  conclude  to  be  the  effect  of  steady  and  regu- 
lar causes,  though  they  come  not  within  the  reach  of  our 
knowledge.  Thus,  that  fire  warmed  a  man,  made  lead 
iiiiid,  and  changed  the  colour  or  consistency  in  wood  or 
charcoal ;  that  iron  sunk  in  water,  and  swam  in  quicksil- 
ver: these  and  the  like  propositions  about  particular  facts, 
being  agreeable  to  our  constant  experience,  as  often  as  we 
VOL.  II.  '2  G 
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have  to  do  with  these  matters:  and  beinf^  generally  spoke 
of  (when  mentioned  by  orhers)  as  things  found  constantly 
to  be  so,  and  therefore  not  so  much  as  controverted  by  any 
body  ;  we  are  put  past  doubt,  that  a  relation  affirming  any 
such  thing  to  have  been,  or  any  predication  that  it  will 
happen  again  in  the  same  manner,  is  very  true.  These 
probabilities  rise  so  near  to  a  certainty,  that  they  govern 
our  thoughts  as  absolutely,  and  influence  all  our  actions  as 
fully,  as  the  most  evident  demonstration ;  and  in  what 
concerns  us,  we  make  little  or  no  difference  between  them 
and  certain  knowledge.  Our  belief,  thus  grounded,  rises 
to  assurance. 

^.  7.    Unquestionable  testimony  and  experience  fot  the  most 
■part  produce  conjidence. 

Secondly,  the  next  degree  of  probability  is,  when  I  find 
by  my  own  experience,  and  the  agreement  of  all  others  that 
mention  it,  a  thing  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  so;  and  that 
the  particular  instance  of  it  is  attested  by  many  and  un- 
doubted witnesses,  v.  g.  history  giving  us  such  an  account 
of  men  in  all  ages ;  and  my  own  experience,  as  far  as  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  observe,  confirming  it,  that  most 
men  prefer  their  private  advantage  to  the  public :  if  all 
historians  that  write  of  Tiberius  say  that  Tiberius  did  so 
it  is  extremely  probable.  And  in  this  case,  our  assent  has 
a  sufiicient  foundation  to  raise  itself  to  a  degree  which  we 
may  call  confidence. 

§.  8.  Fair  testimony^  and  the  nature  of  the  thing  indifferentf 
produce  also  confident  belief. 

Thirdly,  in  things  that  happen  indifferently,  as  that  a 
bird  should  fly  this  or  that  way;  that  it  should  thunder 
on  a  man's  right  or  left  hand,  &c.  when  any  particular 
natter  of  fact  is  vouched  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
unsuspected  witnesses,  there  our  assent  is  also  unavoidable. 
Thus,  that  there  is  such  a  city  in  Italy  as  Rome;  that, 
about  one  thousand  seven  hundred  years  ago,  there  lived 
in  it  a  man,  called  Julius  Caesar,  that  he  was  a  general, 
and  that  he  won  a  battle  against  ane.ther,  called  Pompey: 
this,  though  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  there  be  nothing 
for  nor  against  it.  yet  being  related  by  historians  of  credit, 
and  contxadicted  by  no  one  writer,  a  nian  cannot  avoid  be- 
lieving it,  and  can  as  little  doubt  of  it,  as  he  does  of  the 
being  and  actions  of  his  own  acquaintance,  whereof  he  him- 
self is  a  witness. 
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j,  9.  Experiejices  and  testimonies  clashing  infinitely  vary,  the, 
degrees  of  probability. 
Thus  far  the  matter  goes  easy  enough.     Probability  up- 
on such  grounds  carries  so  much  evidence  with  it,  that  it 
naturally  determines  the  judgment,   and  leaves  us  as  little 
liberty  to  believe,  or  disbelieve,   as  a  demonstration  does, 
whether  we  will  know,    or  be  ignorant.     The  difficulty  is, 
when  testimonies  contradict  common  experience,    and  the 
reports  of  history  and   witnesses  clash  with  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  or  with  one  another ;    there  it  is,  where 
diligence,  attention,  and  exactness  are  required,  to  form  a 
right  judgment,  and  to  proportion  the  assent  to  the  differ- 
ent evidence  and  probai)ility  of  the  thing;  which  rises  and 
falls,  according  as  those  two  foundations  of  credibility,  viz. 
common  observation  in  like  cases,   and  particular  testimo- 
nies  in  that   particular  instance,   favour  or  contradict  it. 
These  are  liable  to  so  great  variety  of  contrary  observa- 
tions, circumstances,  reports,  different  qualifications,  tem- 
pers, designs,  oversights,  &c.  of  the  reporters,  that  it  is  im- 
possible   to  reduce   to   precise  rules  the  various  degrees 
wherein  men  give  their  assent.     This  only  may  be  said  in 
general,    that  as  the  arguments  and  proofs  pro  and  con, 
upon   due  examination,    nicely  weighing  every  particidar 
circumstance,    shall  to  any  one  appear,    upon  the  whole 
matter,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  preponderate  on  ei- 
ther side;    so  they  are  fitted  to  produce  in  the  mind  suchi 
different  entertainment,  as  we  call  belief,  conjectnre,  guess, 
doubt,  wavering,  distrust,  disbelief,   &c. 
§.  10.   Traditional  testimonies  the  farther  removed^    the  less 
their  proof. 
This  is   what  concerns  assent  in  matters  wherein  testi- 
mony is  made  use  of:  concerning  which,    1  think,    it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  take  notice  of  a  rule  observed  in  the  law 
of  England  ;    which,  is,  that  though  the  attested  copy  of  a 
record  be  good  proof,   yet  the  copy  of  a  copy  ever  so  well 
attested,    and  by    ever  so  credible  witnesses,   will   not  be 
admitted  as   a  proof  in  judicature.     This  is  so  generally 
approved  as  reasonably,    and  suited  to  the  wisdom  and 
caution   to   be  used   in   our  inquiry  after  material  truths, 
that   I   never  yet  heard  of  any  one  that  blamed  it.     This 
practice,    if  it  be  allowable  in  the  decisions  of  right  and 
V. long,  carries  this  observation  along  with  it,  viz.  tliat  any 
testimony,    the  farther   off   it  is  from    the  original  truth^ 
the  less  force  and  proof  it  has.     The  being  anu  existence 
of  the  thing  itself  is  what  I  call  the  original  truth.     A  ere" 
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dible  man  vouching  his  knowledge  of  it  is  a  good  proof: 
but  if  another  equally  credible  do  witness  it  from  his  re- 
port, the  testimony  is  weai<er  ;  and  a  third  that  attests  the 
hear-  say  of  an  hear-sa}',  is  yet  less  considerable.  So  that  in 
traditional  truths,  each  remove  weakens  the  force  of  the 
proof;  and  the  niiH'e  hands  the  tradition  has  successively 
passed  through,  the  less  strengh  and  evidence  does  it  receive 
from  them.  This  I  thought  necessary  to  be  taken  notice  of, 
because,  I  find  amongst  some  men  the  quite  contrary  com- 
monly pmctised,  who  look  on  opinions  to  gain  force  by 
gr(;wing  older ;  and  what  a  thousand  years  since  would  not, 
to  a  rational  man,  contemporary  with  the  first  voucher, 
have  appeared  at  all  probable,  is  now  urged  as  certain  be- 
yond all  question,  only  because  several  have  since,  from 
him,  said  it  one  after  another.  Upon  this  ground,  pro- 
positions evidently  false  or  doubtful  enough  in  their  first 
beginning,  come  by  an  inverted  rule  of  probability  to  pass 
for  authentic  truths;  and  those  which  found  or  deserved 
little  credit  from  the  mouths  of  their  first  authors,  are 
thought  to  grow  venerable  by  age,  and  are  urged  as  unde- 
niable. 

§.11.    Yet  history  is  of  great  use. 

I  vvould  not  be  thought  here  to  lessen  the  credit  and  use 

of  history  :  it   is  all  the  light  we  have  in  many  cases,  and 

we  receive  from   it  a  great  part   of  the   useful  truths  we 

have  with  a  convincinji  evidence.     I  think  nothin<i;   more 

...  * 

\'alual)le  than  tlie  records  of  antiquity  :  I  wish  we  had 
more  of  them,  and  njore  uncorruptcd.  But  this  truth 
itstlf  forces  me  to  say,  that  no  probability  can  arise 
hii^iur  than  its  first  (;rigii!al.  What  has  no  other  evi- 
(icnce  tlian  the  single  testimony  of  one  only  witness, 
jnust  stand  or  iail  by  his  only  lestin.ouy,  v\h«ther  good, 
bad,  or  indillerent;  and  though  cited  aiterwards  by 
hundreds  of  others,  one  after  another,  is  so  far  from  re- 
ceiving any  strength  thereby,  that  it  is  only  the  weaker. 
Passion,  interest,  inadvertency,  mistake  of  his  meaning, 
and  n  thousand  odd  reasons,  or  capricios,  men's  minds 
are  i.cted  by  (impossible  to  be  discovered)  may  make  one 
man  quote  another  man's  words  or  meaning  wrong.  He 
that  has  but  ever  so  little  examined  the  citations  of  writ- 
ers, cannot  doubt  how  little  credit  the  quotations  deserve, 
nhtre  the  originals  are  wanting;  and  consequently  how 
much  lesf-  quotations  of  quotations  can  be  relitd  on.  This 
is  cert.iin.  that  what  in  one  age  was  affirmed  upon  slight 
grounds,  can  never  aller  come  to  be  more  valid  in  future 
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ages,  by  being  often  repeated.  But  tlie  farther  still  it  is  from 
the  original,  the  less  valid  it  is,  and  has  always  less  force 
in  the  mouth  or  writing  of  him  that  last  made  use  of  it,  than 
in  his  from  whom  he  received  it. 

§.  12.  In  tilings  'which  sense  cannot  discover^  analogy  is  the 
great  rule  oj" probability. 

The  probabilities  we  have  hitherto  mentioned  are  only 
such  as  concern  matter  of  fact,  and  such  things  as  are 
capable  of  observation  and  testimony.  There  remains  that 
other  sort,  concerning  which  men  entertain  opinions  with 
variety  of  assent,  though  the  things  be  such,  that,  falling 
not  under  the  reach  of  our  senses,  they  are  not  capable  of 
testimony.  Such  are,  1.  The  existence,  nature,  and  ope- 
rations of  finite  immaterial  beings  without  us;  as  spirits, 
angels,  devils,  &c.  or  the  existence  of  material  beings; 
which  either  fo)  their  smallness  in  themselves  or  remote- 
ness from  us,  our  senses  cannot  take  notice  of;  as  whether 
there  be  any  plants,  animals,  and  intelligent  inhabitants, 
in  the  planets  and  other  mansions  of  the  vast  universe. 
2.  Concerning  the  manner  of  operation  in  most  parts  of 
the  works  of  nature:  wherein  though  we  see  the  sensible 
effects,  yet  their  causes  are  unknown,  and  we  perceive  not 
the  ways  and  manner  how  they  are  produced.  We  see 
animals  are  generated,  nourished,  and  move ;  the  load- 
stone draws  iron  ;  and  the  parts  of  a  candle,  successively 
melting,  turn  into  flame,  and  give  us  both  light  and  heat. 
These  and  the  like  effects  we  see  and  know  :  but  the  causes 
that  operate,  and  the  manner  they  are  produced  in,  we 
can  only  guess  and  probably  conjecture.  For  these  and 
the  like,  coming  not  within  the  scrutiny  of  human  senses, 
cannot  be  examined  by  them,  or  be  attested  by  any  body; 
and  therefore  can  appear  more  or  less  probable,  only  as 
they  more  or  less  agree  to  truths  that  are  established  in 
our  minds,  and  as  they  hold  proportion  to  other  parts  of 
our  knowledge  and  observation.  Analogy  in  these  matters 
is  the  only  help  we  have,  and  it  is  from  that  alone  we  draw 
all  our  grounds  of  probability.  Thus  observing  that  the 
bare  rubbing  of  two  bodies  violently  one  upon  another 
produces  heat,  and  very  often  fire  itself,  we  have  reason  to 
think,  that  what  we  call  heat  and  fire  consists  in  a  violent 
agitation  of  the  imperceptible  minute  parts  of  the  burning 
matter :  observing  likewise  that  the  different  refractions  of 
pellucid  bodies  produce  in  our  eyes  the  different  appear- 
ances of  several  colours ;  and  also  that  the  dififerent  rang- 
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ing  and  laying  the  superficial  parts  of  several  bodies,  as  of 
velvet,  watered  silk,  &c.  does  the  'ike,  we  think  it  probable 
that  the  colour  and  shining  of  bodies  is  in  them  nothing 
but  the  different  arrangement  and  refraction  of  their  minute 
and   insensible   parts.     Thus   finding  in  all  parts  of  the 
creation,    that  fall   under  human  observation,    that  there 
is  a  gradual  connexion  of  one  with  another,    without  any 
great  or  discernible  gaps  between,  in  all  that  great  variety 
of  things  we  see  in  the  world,  which  are  so  closely  linked 
together,  that  in  the  several  ranks  of  beings,  it  is  not  easy 
to  discover  the  bounds  betwixt  them ;  we  have  reason  to  be 
persuaded,  that  by  such  gentle  steps  things  ascend  upwards 
in  degrees  of  perfection.     It  is  a  hard  matter  to  say  where 
sensible  and  rational  begin,  and  where  insensible  and  irra- 
tional end  :  and  who  is  there  quick-sighted  enough  to  de- 
termine precisely,  which  is  the  lowest  species  of  living  things, 
and  which  the  first  of  those  which  have  no  life  ?  Things,  as 
far  as  we  can  observe,  lessen  and  augment,  as  the  quantity 
does  in  a  regular  cone;  where  though  there  be  a  m  inifest 
odds  betwixt  the  bigness  of  the  diameter  at  a  remote  dis- 
tance, yet  the  difference  between  the  upper  and  under,  where 
they  touch   one  another,   is  hardly   discernible.     The  dif- 
ference is  exeeding  great  between  some   men,   and  some 
animals ;   but  if  we  will  compare  the   undersianding  and 
abilities  of  some   men  and  some  brutes,    we  sliall   find  so 
little  difference,  that  it  will  be  hard  to  say,  that  that  ot  the 
man  is  either  clearer  or  larger.  Observing,  I  say,  sucii  gra- 
dual and  gentle  descents  downwards  in  tliose  parts  of  the 
creation  that  are  beneath  man,  the  rule  of  analogy  may  make 
it  probable,   that  it   is  so  also  in   things  above  us  suvA  our 
observation;  and  that  there  are  several  ranks  of  intelligent 
beings,    excelling    us    in    several    degrees  of  perfection, 
ascending   upwards  towards   the  infinite   perfection  of  the 
Creator,   by  gentle  steps  and  diftbrences,  that  are  every 
one  at  no  great  distance  from  the  next  to  it.     This  sort  of 
probability,   which  is  the  best  conduct  of  rational  experi- 
ments, and  the  rise  of  hypothesis,  has  also  its  use  and  in- 
fluence; and  a  wary  reasoning  from  analogy,   leads  us  of- 
ten into  the  discovery  of  truths,  and   useful  productions, 
which  would  otherwise  lie  concealed- 

^.  1 3.  One  ca^e  where  contrary  experience  lessens  not  the 

testimony. 

Though   the    common   experience,    ar.d   the    ordinary 

course  of  things,   iiave  justly   a  mighty   influence  on   the 

minds  of  men,  to  make  them  give  or  refuse  credit  to  any 
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tbinjy  proposed  to  their  l^elief;  yet  there  is  one  case  where- 
in the  strangeness  oF  the  fact  lessens  not  tlie  assent  to  a 
fair  testimony  given  of  it.  For  where  such  supernatural 
events  are  suitable  to  ends  aimed  at  by  him,  who  has  the 
power  to  change  the  course  of  nature,  there,  under  such 
circumstances,  they  may  be  tlie  fitter  to  procure  belief,  by 
how  much  the  more  they  are  beyond,  or  contrary  to  ordi- 
nary observation.  This  is  the  proper  case  of  miracles, 
which,  well  attested,  do  not  only  find  credit  themselves,  but 
give  it  also  to  other  truths,  which  need  such  confirmation. 
§.  14<.   21ie  bare  testimony  of  revelation  is  the  highest  cer' 

tainty. 
Besides  those  we  have  hitherto  mentioned,  there  is  one 
sort  of  propositions  that  challenge  the  highest   degree  of 
our  assent  upon  bare  testimony,  wliether  the  thing  propos- 
ed agree  or  disagree  with  common  experience,  and  the  or- 
dinary course  of  things,  or  no.     The  reason   whereof  is, 
because  the  testimony  is  of  such  an  one,  as  cannot  de- 
ceive, nor  be  deceived,  and  that  is  of  God  himself.     This 
carries  with  it  an  assurance   beyond  doubt,  evidence  be- 
yond exception.     This  is  called  by  a  peculiar  name,  reve- 
lation ;   and   our  assent  to  it,  faith  :  which  as  absolutely 
determines  our  minds,  and  as  perfectly  excludes  all  waver- 
ing, as  our  knowledge  itself;  and  we  may  as  well  doubt  of 
our  own  being,  as  we  can,  whether  any  revelation  from  God 
be  true.     So  that  faith  is  a  settled  and  sure  principle  of 
assent  and  assurance,  and  leaves  no  manner  of  room  for 
doubt  or  hesitation.     Only  we  must  be  sure,  that  it  be  a 
divine  revelation,  and  that  we  understand  it  right :  else 
we  shall  expose  ourselves  to   all  the    extravagancy  of  en- 
thusiasm, and  all  the  errour  of  wrong  principles,  if  we  have 
faith  and  assurance  in  what  is  not  divine  revelation.    And 
therefore    in  those  cases,    our  assent  can  be    rationally 
no  higher  than  the  evidence  of  its  being  a  revelation,  and 
that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  expressions  it  is  delivered 
in.     If  the  evidence  of  its  being  a  revelation,  or  that  this 
is  its  true  sense,  be  only  on   probable  proofs ;  our  assent 
can  reach  no  higher  than  an  assurance  or  diffidence,  aris- 
ing from  the  more  or  less  apparent  probability  of  the  proofs. 
But  of  faith,  and  the  precedency  it  ought  to  have   before 
other  arguments  of  persuasion,  I  shall  speak  more  hereaf- 
ter, where  I  treat  of  it,  as  it  is  ordinarily  placed,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  reason  :  though  in  truth  it  be  nothing  else 
but  an  assent  founded  on  the  hiirhest  reason. 
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OF    REASON. 

§.  1.   Various  significaiions  of  the  word  reason. 

nnHE  word  reason  in  the  English  language  has  difFer- 
-^  cnt  significations:  sometimes  it  is  taken  for  true  and 
clear  principles;  sometimes  for  clear  and  fair  deductions 
from  those  principles ;  and  sometimes  for  the  cause,  and 
particularly  the  final  cause.  But  the  consideration  I  shall 
have  of  it  here,  is  in  a  signification  different  from  all  these: 
and  that  is,  as  it  stands  for  a  faculty  in  man,  that  faculty 
whereby  man  is  supposed  to  be  distinguished  from  beasts, 
and  wherein  it  is  evident  he  much  surpasses  them. 
§.  2.  Wherein  reasoning  consists. 
If  general  knowledge,  as  has  been  shown,  consists  in  a 
perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  our  own 
ideas;  and  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  all  things 
without  us  (except  only  of  a  God,  whose  existence  erery 
man  may  certainly  know  and  demonstrate  to  himself  from 
his  own  existence)  be  had  only  by  our  senses:  what  room 
is  there  for  the  exercise  of  any  other  faculty,  but  ouiward 
sense  and  inward  perception  ?  What  need  is  there  of  rea- 
son ?  Very  much  ;  both  for  the  enlargement  of  our  know- 
ledge, and  regulating  our  assent :  for  it  hath  to  do  both  in 
knowledge  and  opinion,  and  is  necessary  and  assisting  to 
all  our  other  intellectual  facultieii,  and  indeed  contains  two 
of  them,  viz.  sagacity  and  illation.  By  the  one,  it  finds 
out ;  and  by  the  other,  it  so  orders  the  intermediate  ideas, 
as  to  discover  what  connexion  there  is  in  each  link  of  the 
chain,  whereby  the  extremes  are  held  together ;  and  there- 
by, as  it  were,  to  draw  into  view  the  truth  sought  for, 
which  is  that  which  we  call  illation  or  inference,  and  con- 
sists in  nothing  but  the  perception  of  the  connexion  there 
is  between  the  ideas,  in  each  step  of  the  deduction,  where- 
by the  mind  comes  to  see  either  the  certain  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  any  two  ideas,  as  in  demonstration,  in 
which  it  arrives  at  knowledge;  or  their  probable  connexion, 
on  which  it  gives  or  withholds  its  assent,  as  in  opinion. — 
Sense  and  intuition  reach  but  a  very  little  way.  The  great- 
est part  of  our  knowledge  depends  upon  deductions  and 
intermediate  ideas :    antl  in  those  cases,    where  we  are 
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Mn  to  substitute  assent  instead  of  ivnowledge,  and  take 
propositions  for  true,  without  being  certain  they  are  so, 
we  have  need  to  find  out,  examine,  and  compare  the 
grounds  of  their  probability.  In  both  these  cases,  the  fa- 
culty which  finds  out  the  means,  and  rightly  applies  them 
to  discover  certainty  in  the  one,  and  probability  in  tiie 
other,  is  that  which  we  call  reason.  For  as  reason  per- 
ceives the  necessary  and  indubitable  connexion  of  all  the 
ideas  or  proofs  one  to  another,  in  each  step  of  any  demon- 
stration that  produces  knowledge  :  so  it  likewise  perceives 
the  probable  connection  of  all  the  ideas  or  proofs  one  to 
another,  in  every  step  of  a  discourse  to  which  it  will  think 
assent  due.  This  is  the  lowest  degree  of  that  which  caa 
be  truly  called  reason.  For  where  the  mind  does  not 
perceive  this  probable  connexion  ;  where  it  does  not  dis- 
cern whether  there  be  any  such  connection  or  no,  there 
man's  opinions  are  not  the  product  of  judgment,  or  the 
consequence  of  reason,  but  the  effects  of  chance  and  hazard 
of  a  mind  floating  at  all  adventures,  without  choice,  and 
without  direction. 

§.  3.  Its  four  parts. 
So  that  we  may  in  reason  consider  these  four  degrees; 
the  first  and  highest,  is  the  discovering  and  finding  out  of 
proofs;  the  second,  the  regular  and  methodical  disposition 
of  them,  and  laying  them  in  a  clear  and  fit  order,  to  make 
their  connection  and  force  be  plainly  and  easily  perceived; 
the  third,  is  the  perceiving  their  connection;  and  the 
fourth,  a  making  a  right  conclusion.  These  several  de- 
grees may  be  obNcrved  in  any  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion :  it  being  one  thing  to  perceive  the  connexion  of  each 
part,  as  the  demonstration  is  made  by  another;  another 
to  perceive  the  dependence  of  the  conclusion  on  all  the 
parts;  a  third  to  make  out  a  demonstration  clearly  and 
neatly  one's  self;  and  something  different  from  all  these, 
to  have  first  found  out  these  intermediate  ideas  or  proofs 
by  which  it  is  made. 

§.  4.  Syllogism  not  the  great  instnimeiit  of  reason. 

There  is  one  thing  more,  which  I  shall  desire  to  be  con- 
sidered concerning  reason  :  and  that  is,  whether  syllogism, 
as  is  generally  thought,  be  the  proper  inbtrument  of  it, 
and  ihe  usefullest  way  of  exercising  this  faculty.  The 
cau>es  I  have  to  doubt,  are  these : 

First,  because  syllogisai  serve^  our  reason  but  in  one 
only  of  the  forementioned  parts  o.  it ;  and  that  is,  to  show 
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the  connection  of  the  proofs  in  any  one  instance,  and  no 
more ;  but  in  this  it  is  of  no  great  use,  since  the  mind  can 
perceive  such  connexion  where  it  really  is,  as  easily,  nay, 
perhaps,  better,  without  it. 

If  we  will  observe  the  actinfrs  of  our  own  minds,  we 
shall  find  that  we  reason  best  and  clearest,  when  we  onlv 
observe  the  connexion  of  the  proof,  without  reducing  our 
thoughts  to  any  rule  of  syllogism.  And  therefore  we  may 
take  notice,  that  there  are  many  men  that  reason  exceeding 
clear  and  rightly,  vvho  know  not  how  to  make  a  syllogism. 
He  that  will  look  into  many  parts  of  Asia  and  America, 
will  find  men  reason  there  perhaps  as  acutely  as  himself^ 
who  yet  nevei'  heard  of  a  syllogism,  nor  can  reduce  any 
one  argument  to  those  forms:  and  I  believe  scarce  any 
one  makes  syllogisms  in  reasoning  within  himself.  Indeed 
syllogism  is  mnde  use  of  on  occasion,  to  discover  a  fallacy 
hid  in  a  rhetorical  flourish,  or  cunningly  wrapt  up  in  a 
smooth  period;  and,  stripping  an  absurdity  of  the  cover  of 
wit  and  good  language,  show  it  in  its  naked  deformity. — 
But  the  weakness  or  fallacy  of  such  a  loose  discourse  it 
shows,  by  the  artificial  form  it  is  put  into,  only  to  those 
who  have  thoroughly  studied  mode  and  figure,  and  have 
so  examine^d  the  many  ways  that  three  propositions  may 
be  put  together,  as  to  know  which  of  them  does  certainly 
conclude  right,  and  which  not,  and  upon  what  grounds 
it  is  that  they  do  so.  All  who  have  so  far  considered  syl- 
logism, as  to  see  the  reason  why  in  three  pnipositions  laid 
together  in  one  form,  the  conclusion  will  be  certainly 
right,  but  in  another,  not  certainly  so;  I  grant  are  cer- 
tain of  the  conclusion  they  draw  from  the  premises  in  the 
allowed  modes  and  figures.  But  they  who  have  not  so  far 
looked  into  those  forms,  are  not  sure  by  virtue  of  syllogism, 
that  the  conclusion  certainly  follows  from  the  premises ; 
they  only  take  it  to  be  so  by  an  implicit  faith  in  their 
teachers,  and  a  confidence  in  those  forms  of  argumenta- 
tion but  this  is  still  but  believing,  not  being  certain. — 
Now  it",  of  all  mankind,  those  who  can  make  syllogisms  are 
extrcn  tiy  few  in  comparison  of  those  who  cannot ;  and  if, 
of  thoi^e  few  who  have  been  taught  logic,  there  is  but 
a  very  small  number,  who  do  any  more  than  believe  that 
syllogisms  in  the  allowed  modes  and  figures  do  conclude 
right,  without  knowing  certainly  that  they  do  so  ;  if  syllo- 
gisms must  be  taken  for  tlie  only  proper  instrument  ot  rea- 
soi  and  means  of  knowledge ;  it  will  follow,  that  before 
Aiistotle  there  was  not  one  man  that  did  or  could  know 
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any  thing  by  reason ;  and  that  since  the  invention  of  syllo- 
gisms, there  is  not  one  often  thousand  that  doth. 

Bnt  God  has  not  been  so  sparing  to  men  to  make  them 
barely  two-legged  creatures,  and  left  it  to  Aristotle  to 
make  them  rational,  /.  e.  those  few  of  them  that  he  could 
get  so  to  examine  the  grounds  of  syllogisms,  as  to  see,  that 
in  above  threescore  ways,  that  three  propositions  may  be 
laid  together,  there  are  but  about  fourteen,  wherein  one 
may  be  sure  that  the  conclusion  is  right;  and  upon  what 
grounds  it  is,  that  that  in  these  few  the  conclusion  is  cer- 
tain, and  in  the  other  not.  God  has  been  more  bountiful 
to  mankind  than  so.  He  has  given  them  a  mind  that  can 
reason,  without  being  instructed  in  methods  of  syllogizing: 
the  understanding  is  not  taught  to  reason  by  these  rules;  it 
has  a  native  faculty  to  perceive  the  coherence  or  incoherence 
of  its  ideas,  and  can  range  them  right,  without  any  such  per- 
plexing repetitions.  1  say  not  this  any  way  to  lessen  Aris- 
totle, whom  I  look  on  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  amongst  the 
ancients;  whose  large  views,  acuteness,  and  penetration  of 
thought,  and  strength  of  judgment,  few  have  equalled:  and 
"who  in  this  very  invention  of  forms  of  argumentation, 
wherein  the  conclusion  may  be  shown  to  be  rightly  inferred, 
did  great  service  against  those  who  were  not  ashamed 
to  deny  any  thing.  And  I  readily  own,  that  all  right  rea- 
soning may  be  reduced  to  his  forms  of  syllogism.  But  yet 
I  think,  without  any  diminution  to  him,  1  may  truly  say, 
that  they  are  not  the  only,  nor  the  best  way  of  reasoning, 
for  the  leading  of  those  into  truth  who  are  willing  to  find 
it,  and  desire  to  make  the  best  use  they  may  of  their  reason, 
for  the  attainment  of  kuowledge.  And  he  himself  it  is 
plain,  found  out  some  forms  to  be  conclusive,  and  others 
not,  not  by  the  forms  themselves,  but  by  the  original  way 
of  knowledge,  i.  e.  by  the  visible  agreement  of  ideas. 
Tell  a  country  gentlewoman  that  the  wind  is  south-west, 
and  the  weather  louring,  and  like  to  rain,  and  she  will  easily 
understand  it  is  not  safe  for  her  to  go  abroad  thin  clad, 
in  such  a  day,  after  a  fever  :  she  clearly  sees  the  probable 
connexion  of  all  these,  viz.  southwest  wind,  and  clouds, 
rain,  wetting,  taking  cold,  relapse,  and  danger  of  death, 
without  tying  them  together  in  those  artificial  and  cumber- 
some fetters  of  several  syllogisms,  that  clog  and  hinder 
ti^e  mind,  which  proceeds  from  one  part  to  another  quick- 
er and  clearer  without  them  ;  and  the  probability  which 
-lie  easily  perceives  in  things  thus  in  their  native  state 
\v  0  uld  be  quite  lost,  if  thi&  argument  >Yere  managed  learn- 
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edV,  and  proposed  in  mode  and  fifrnre.  For  it  very  often 
coni'ounds  the  connexion  :  and,  I  tliini<,  every  one  will 
perceive  in  mathemical  demonstrnlions,  that  the  knowledge 
gained  thereby  comes  shortest  and  clearest  without  syllo- 
gisms. 

Inference  is  looked  on  as  the  great  act  of  the  rational 
faculty,  and  so  it  is  when  it  is  riirhtly  mnde;  but  the  mind, 
either  very  desirous  to  enlarge  its  knowledge,  or  very  apt 
to  favour  the  sentiments  it  has  once  imbibed,  is  very  for- 
ward to  make  inferences,  and  therefore  often  makes  too 
much  haste,  before  it  perceives  the  connexion  of  the  ideas 
that  must  hold  the  extremes  together. 

To  infer  is  nothing,  but  by  virtue  of  one  proposition 
laid  down  as  true,  to  draw  in  another  as  true,  i.  e.  to  see 
or  suppose  such  a  connection  of  the  two  ideas  of  the  in- 
ferred proposition,  v.  g.  Let  this  be  the  proposition  laid 
down,  "  men  shall  be  punished  in  another  world,"  and' 
from  thence  be  inferred  this  other,  "  then  men  can  deter-; 
mine  themselves."  The  question  now  is  to  know  whether 
the  mind  lias  made  this  inference  right  or  no ;  if  it  has 
made  it  by  finding  out  the  intermediate  ideas,  and  taking 
a  view  of  the  con)iexion  of  them,  placed  in  a  due  order,  it 
has  proceeded  rationally,  and  made  a  right  inference.  If 
it  has  done  it  without  such  a  view,  it  has  not  so  much  made 
an  inference  that  will  hold,  or  an  inference  of  right  reason, 
as  shown  a  willingness  to  have  it  be,  or  be  taken  for  such. 
But  in  neither  case  is  it  syllogism  that  discovered  those 
ideas,  or  showed  the  connexion  of  them,  for  they  must  be 
both  found  out,  and  the  connexion  every  where  perceived, 
before  they  can  rationally  be  made  use  of  in  syllogism : 
unless  it  can  be  said,  that  any  idea,  without  considering 
what  connexion  it  hath  with  the  two  tjtlicr,  v>hose  airree- 
nient  should  be  shown  by  it,  will  do  well  enough  in  a  syl- 
logism, and  may  be  taken  at  a  venture  for  the  medius  ter- 
minus, to  prove  any  conclusion.  But  this  nobody  will  say, 
because  it  is  by  virtue  of  the  perceived  agreement  of  the 
intermediate  idea  with  the  extren)es,  that  the  extremes  are 
concluded  to  agree  :  and  therefore  each  intermediate  idea 
must  be  such  as  in  the  whole  chain  hath  a  visible  connexion 
with  those  two  it  has  been  placed  between,  or  else  thereby 
the  conclusion  cannot  be  inferred  or  drawn  in:  forwhcre- 
ever  any  link  of  the  chain  is  loose,  ami  without  connexion, 
there  the  whole  strength  of  it  is  lost,  and  it  hath  no  iorce 
to  inier  or  draw  in  any  thing.  In  the  instance  above- 
mentioned,  what  is  it  shows  the  force  of  the  inference,  and 
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consequently  tbe  veasonahleness  of  it,  but  a  view  of  the 
connexion  of  all  the  intern)e(liate  ideas  ti-al  draw  in  the 
conclusion,    or  proposition   inferred?    v.  g.   nien   sliaji   be 

punished God  the  punisher ^just   punishment 

the  punished  j-'uiity could  have  done  other- 
wise  freedom self  determination  :    by   which 

chain  of  ideas  thus  visibly  linked  together  in  train,  i.  e. 
each  intermediate  idea  agreeino;  on  each  side  with  those 
two  it  is  immediately  placed  between,  the  ideas  of  men  and 
self  determination  appear  to  be  connected,  i.  e.  this  pro- 
position, men  can  determine  themselves,  is  drawn  in,  or 
inferred  from  this,  that  they  shall  be  punished  in  the  otiier 
world.  For  here  the  mind  seeing  the  connection  there  is 
between  the  idea  of  men's  punishment  in  the  other  world 
and  the  idea  of  God  punishing;  between  Gcd  punishing 
and  the  justice  of  the  pui  ishment;  between  justice  of  the 
punishment  and  guilt ;  between  guilt  and  a  power  to  do 
otherwise  ;  between  a  power  to  d  »  otherwise  and  freed(/in; 
and  between  freedom  and  self  determination  :  sees  the 
connexion  between  men  and  self  determination. 

Now  I  ask  whether  the  connexion  of  the  extremes  be  not 
more  clearly  seen  in  this  simple  and  natural  disposition, 
than  in  the  perplexed  repetitions,  and  jumble  ot  five  or  six 
syllogisms.  I  must  beg  pardon  for  calling  it  jumble,  till 
somebody  shall  put  these  ideas  into  so  many  syllogisms  and 
then  say,  that  they  are  less  jumbled,  and  their  connexion 
more  visible,  when  they  are  transposed  and  repeated,  and 
spun  out  to  a  greater  length  in  artificial  forms,  tnan  in  ihat 
short  and  natural  plain  order  they  are  laid  down  in  here, 
wherein  every  one  may  see  it:  and  wherein  they  must  be 
seen  before  they  can  be  put  into  a  train  of  syllogisms.  For 
the  natural  order  of  the  connecting  ideas,  must  direct  the 
order  of  the  syllogisms,  and  a  man  must  see  the  connexion 
of  each  intermediate  idea  with  those  that  it  connects,  be- 
fore he  can  with  reason  make  use  of  it  in  a  syllogism.  And 
when  all  those  syllogisms  are  made,  neither  those  that  are, 
nor  those  that  are  not  logicians  will  see  the  force  of  the  ar- 
gumentation, i.  e.  the  connexion  of  the  extremes,  one  jot 
the  better.  [For  those  that  are  not  men  of  art,  not  know- 
ing the  true  torms  of  syllogism,  nor  the  reasons  of  them, 
cannot  know  whether  they  are  made  in  right  and  conclu- 
sive modes  and  figures  or  no,  and  so  are  not  at  all  helped 
by  the  forms  they  are  put  into;  though  by  them  the  natur- 
al order,  wherein  the  m\nd  could  judge  of  then*  respective 
connexion,  being  disturbed,  renders  tlie  illation  much  more 
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uncertain  than  without  them.]  And  as  for  the  logicians 
themselves,  they  see  the  connexion  of  each  intermediate 
idea  with  those  it  stands  between  (on  which  the  force  of 
the  inference  depends)  as  well  before  as  after  the  syllogism 
is  made,  or  else  they  do  not  see  it  at  all.  For  a  syllogism 
neither  shows  nor  strengthens  the  connexion  of  any  two 
ideas  immediately  put  together,  but  only  by  the  connex- 
ion seen  in  them  shows  what  connexion  the  extremes  have 
one  with  another.  But  what  connexion  the  intermediate 
has  with  either  of  the  extremes  in  that  syllogism,  that  no 
syllogism  does  or  can  show.  That  the  mind  only  doth  or 
can  perceive  as  they  stand  there  in  that  juxta- position  on- 
ly by  its  own  view,  to  which  the  syl logistical  form  it 
happens  to  be  in  gives  no  help  or  light  at  all,  it  only  shows 
that  if  the  intermediate  idea  agrees  with  those  it  is  on  both 
sides  immediately  applied  to;  then  those  two  remote  ones, 
or  as  they  are  called,  extremes,  do  certainly  agree,  and 
therefore  the  immediate  connexion  of  each  idea  to  that 
which  it  is  applied  to  on  each  side,  on  which  the  force  of 
the  reasoning  depends,  is  as  well  seen  before  as  after  the 
syllogism  is  njade,  or  else  he  that  makes  the  syllogism 
could  never  see  it  at  a'l.  This,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
is  seen  only  by  the  eye,  or  the  perceptive  faculty  of  the 
mind,  lakiug  a  view  of  them  laid  together,  in  a  juxta-po- 
sition;  which  view  of  any  two  it  has  equally,  whenever  they 
are  laid  together  in  any  proposition,  whether  that  propo- 
sition be  placed  as  a  major,  or  a  minor,  in  a  syllogism  or 
no. 

Of  what  use  then  are  syllogisms?  I  answer,  their  chief 
and  main  use  is  in  the  schools,  where  men  are  allowed 
without  shame  to  deny  the  agreement  of  ideas  that  do  ma- 
nifestly agree;  or  out  of  the  schools,  to  those  who  from 
thence  have  learned  without  shame  to  deny  the  connexion 
ol  ideas,  which  even  to  themselves  is  visible.  But  to  an 
ingenuous  searcher  after  truth,  who  has  no  other  aim  but 
to  find  it,  there  is  no  need  of  any  such  form  to  force  the 
all(»wing  of  the  inference;  the  truth  and  reasonableness  of 
it  IS  better  seen  in  ranging  of  the  ideas  in  a  simple  and 
plain  order:  and  hence  it  is,  that  men,  in  their  own  inqui- 
ries after  truth,  never  use  syllogisms  to  convince  themselves, 
£or  in  teaching  others  to  instruct  willing  learners.]  Be- 
cause, belore  they  can  put  them  into  a  syllogism,  they  must 
see  the  connexion  that  is  between  the  intermediate  idea 
and  the  two  other  ideas  it  is  set  between  and  applied 
to,    to    show   their  agreement;    and  whe»  they  see  that. 
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they  see  whether  the  influence  be  good  or  no,  and  so  syllo- 
gism comes  too  late  to  settle  it.  For  to  make  use  again  of 
the  former  instance ;  I  ask  whether  the  mind,  considering 
the  idea  of  justice,  placed  as  an  intermediate  idea  between 
the  punishment  of  men  and  the  guilt  of  the  punished, 
(and,  till  it  does  so  consider  it,  the  mind  cannot  make 
use  of  it  as  a  medius  terminus)  does  not  as  plainly  see  the 
force  and  strength  of  the  inference,  as  when  it  is  formed 
into  a  syllogism.  To  show  it  in  a  very  plain  and  easy  ex- 
ample; let  animal  be  the  intermediate  idea  or  medius  terminus 
that  the  mind  makes  use  of  to  show  the  connexion  oi  homo 
and  vivejis :  I  ask,  whether  the  mind  does  not  more  rea- 
dily and  plainly  see  that  connexion  in  the  simple  and  pro- 
per position  of  the  connecting  idea  in  the  the  middle;  thus. 

Homo Animal Vivens, 

Than  in  this  perplexed  one, 

Animal Vivens Homo Animal : 

Which  is  the  position  these  ideas  have  in  a  syllogism,  to 
show  the  connexion  between  homo  and  vivens  by  the  in- 
tervention of  animal. 

Indeed  syllogism  is  thought  to  be  of  necessary  use,  even 
to  the  lovers  of  truth,  to  show  them  the  fallacies  that  are 
often  concealed  in  florid,  witty,  or  involved  discourses. — - 
But  that  this  is  a  mistake  will  appear,  if  we  consider  that 
the  reason  why  sometimes  men,  who  sincerely  aim  at 
truth,  are  imposed  upon  by  such  loose,  and  as  they  are 
called  rhetorical  discourses,  is,  that  their  fancies  being 
struck  with  some  lively  metaphorical  representations,  they 
neglect  to  observe,  or  do  not  easily  perceive  what  are  the 
true  ideas,  upon  which  the  inference  depends.  Now  to 
show  such  men  the  weakness  of  such  an  argumentation, 
there  needs  no  more  but  to  strip  it  of  the  superfluous  ideas, 
which,  blended  and  confounded  with  those  on  which  the 
inference  depends,  seem  to  show  a  connexion  where  there 
is  none;  or  at  least  do  hirider  the  discovery  of  the  want 
of  it;  and  then  to  lay  the  naked  ideas,  on  A'hich  the  force 
of  the  argumentation  depends,  in  their  due  order,  in  which 
position  the  mind,  taking  a  view  of  tJjem,  sees  what  con- 
nexion they  have,  and  so  is  able  to  judge  of  the  inference 
without  any  need  of  a  syllogism  at  all. 

I  grant  that  mode  and  ligure  is  commonly  made  use  of 
in  such  cases,  as  if  the  df  taction  of  the  incoherence  of  such 
loose  discourses  were  wholly  owing  to  the  syllo^isiical 
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form  ;  and  so  I  myself  formerly  thoutrht,  till  upon  a  stric- 
ter e\:in]ination  I  now  find,  that  laying  the  intermediate 
ide-.is  naked  in  their  due  order,  shows  the  incoherence  of 
the  argumentation  better  than  syllogism  ;  not  only  as  sub- 
jecting each  link  of  the  chain  to  the  immediate  view  of  the 
mind  in  its  proper  place,  whereby  its  connexion  is  best 
observed;  but  also  because  syllogism  shows  the  incoherence 
0!ily  to  those  (who  are  not  one  often  thousand)  who  per- 
fectly understand  mode  and  figure,  and  the  reason  upon 
which  those  forms  are  established  :  whereas  a  due  and  or- 
derly placing  of  the  'deas  upon  which  the  inference  is 
made,  makes  every  one,  whether  logician  or  not  logician, 
who  understands  the  terms,  and  hath  the  faculty  to  per- 
ceive the  agreement  or  disao-reement  of  such  ideas  (without 
which,  in  or  out  of  syllogism,  he  cannot  perceive  the 
strengtii  or  weakness,  coherence  or  incoherence  of  the  dis- 
course) see  the  want  of  connexion  in  the  argumentation, 
and  the  absurdity  of  the  inference. 

And  thus  I  have  known  a  man  unskilful  in  syllogism, 
who  at  first  hearing  could  perceive  the  weakness  and  in- 
conclusiveness  of  a  long  artificial  and  plausible  discourse 
wherewith  others  better  skilled  in  syllogism  have  been  mis- 
led. And  I  believe  there  are  few  of  my  readers  who  do 
not  know  such.  And  indeed  if  it  were  not  so,  the  debates 
of  most  princes'  councils,  and  the  business  of  assemblies  . 
would  be  in  danger  to  be  mismanaged,  since  those  who  are 
relied  upon,  and  have  usually  a  great  stroke  in  them,  are 
not  always  such,  who  have  the  good  luck  to  be  perfectly 
knowing  in  the  forms  of  syllogism,  or  expert  in  mode  and 
figure.  And  if  syllogism  were  the  only,  or  so  much  as  the 
surest  way  to  detect  the  fallacies  of  artificial  discourses;  I 
do  not  think  that  all  mankind,  even  princes  in  matters  that 
concern  their  crowns  and  dignities,  are  so  much  in  love 
with  falsehood  and  mist:!ke,  that  they  would  every  where 
have  neglected  to  bring  syllogism  into  the  debates  of  mo- 
ment;  or  thought  it  ridiculous  so  much  as  to  offer  them 
in  ailairs  of  consequence:  a  plain  evidence  to  me,  that 
men  of  parts  and  penetration,  who  were  not  idly  to  dis- 
pute at  their  ease,  but  were  to  act  according  to  the  result 
of  their  debates,  and  often  pay  for  their  mistakes  with  their 
heads  or  tbrtunes,  found  those  scholastic  forms  were  of 
little  use  to  discover  truth  or  fallacy,  whilst  both  the  one 
and  the  other  might  be  shown,  and  better  shown  v,  ithout 
them,  to  those  who  would  not  refuse  to  see  what  v.\i>  visi- 
bly shown  theu;. 
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Secondly,  another  reason  ibat  makes  me  doubt  whether 
syllogism  be  tiie  only  proper  instrument  of  reason  in  the 
discovery  of  truth,  is,  that  of  whatever  use,  mode  and  fi- 
gure is  pretended  to  be  in  the  laying  open  of  follacy  (which 
has  been  above  considered)  those  scholastic  forms  of  dis- 
course are  not  less  liable  to  fallacies  than  the  plainer  ways 
of  argumentation:  and  for  this  I  appeal  to  common  ob- 
servation, which  has  always  found  these  artificial  methods 
of  reasoning  more  adapted  to  catch  and  entangle  the  mind, 
than  to  instruct  and  inform  the  understanding.  And 
hence  it  is  that  men,  even  when  they  are  baffled  and  silen- 
ced in  this  scholastic  way,  are  seldom  or  never  convinced, 
and  so  brought  over  to"  the  conquering  side  :  they  per- 
haps acknowledge  their  adversary  to  be  the  more  skilful 
disputant;  but  rest  nevertheless  persuaded  of  the  truth  on 
their  side;  and  go  away,  worsted  as  they  are,  with  the 
same  opinion  they  brought  with  them,  which  they  could 
not  do,  if  this  way  of  argumentation  carried  light  and 
conviction  with  it,  and  made  men  see  where  the  truth 
lay.  And  therefore  syllogism  has  been  thought  more  pro- 
per for  the  attaining  victory  in  dispute,  than  for  the  dis- 
covery or  confirmation  of  truth  in  fair  inquiries.  And  if 
it  be  certain,  that  fallacies  can  be  couched  in  syllogism, 
as  it  cannot  be  denied;  it  must  be  something  else,  and 
not  syllogism,  that  must  discover  them. 

I  have  had  experience  how  ready  some  men  are,  when  all 
the  use  which  they  have  been  wont  to  ascribe  to  any  thing 
is  not  allowed,  to  cry  out,  that  I  am  for  laying  it  wholly 
aside.  But,  to  prevent  such  unjust  and  groundless  impu- 
tations, I  tell  them,  that  I  am  not  for  taking  away  any 
helps  to  the  understanding,  in  the  attainment  of  knowledge. 
And  if  men  skilled  in,  and  used  to  syllogism,  find  them 
assisting  to  their  reason  in  the  discovery  of  truth,  I  think 
they  ought  to  make  use  of  them.  All  that  I  aim  at  is, 
that  they  should  not  ascribe  more  to  those  forms  than  be- 
longs to  them  ;  and  think  that  men  have  no  use,  or  not 
so  full  an  use  of  their  reasoning  faculty  without  them. — 
Some  eyes  want  spectacles  to  see  things  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly: but  let  not  those  that  use  theih  therefore  say,  no- 
body an  see  clearly  without  them  :  those  who  do  so  will 
be  tliought  in  favour  of  art  (which  perhaps  they  are  be- 
holden to)  a  iiitle  too  much  to  depress  and  discredit  na- 
ture. Reason,  by  its  own  penetration  where  it  is  strong 
and  exercised,  usually  t^ees  quicker  and  clearer  without 
syllogism.  If  use  of  those  spectacles  has  so  dimmed  it" 
VOL.  IT.  l;  I 
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sight,  that  it  cannot  without  them  see  consequences  or 
inconsequences  in  argumentation,  I  am  not  so  unreason- 
able as  to  be  against  the  using  them.  Every  one  knows 
what  best  fits  his  own  sight.  But  let  him  not  thence  con- 
clude all  in  the  dark,  who  use  not  just  the  same  helps  that 
he  finds  a  need  of. 

§.  5.  Helps  Utile  m  demonstration,  less  in  probabiliftj. 

But  however  it  be  in  knowledge,  I  think  I  may  truly  say, 
it  is  of  far  less,  or  no  use  at  all  in  probabilities.  For,  the 
assent  there  being  to  be  determined  by  the  preponderancy, 
after  due  weighing  of  all  the  proofs,  with  all  circumstances 
on  both  sides,  nothing  is  so  unfit  to  assist  the  mind  in  that, 
as  syllogism  ;  which  runninor  away  with  one  assumed  pro- 
bability, or  one  topical  argument,  pursues  that  till  it  has 
led  the  mind  quite  out  of  sight  of  the  thing  under  consi- 
deration ;  and  forcing  it  upon  some  remote  difficulty,  holds 
it  fast  there,  entangled  perhaps,  and  as  it  were  mana- 
cled in  the  chain  of  syllogisms,  without  allowing  it  the 
liberty,  much  less  affording  it  the  helps,  requisite  to  show 
on  which  side,  all  things  considered,  is  the  greater  pro- 
bability. 
§.  6.  Serves  not  to  increase  our  knotvledge,  hut  fence 'with  it. 

But  let  it  help  us  (as  perhaps  may  be  said)  in  convincing 
men  of  their  errours  and  mistakes:  (and  yet  I  would  fain 
see  the  man  that  was  foixed  out  of  his  opinion  by  dint  of 
syllogism)  yet  still  it  fails  our  reason  in  that  part,  which, 
if  not  its  highest  perfection,  is  yet  certainly  its  hardest  task, 
and  that  which  we  most  need  its  help  in  ;  and  that  is  the 
finding  out  ot  proofs,  and  making  new  discoveries.  The 
rules  of  syllogism  serve  not  to  furnish  the  mind  with 
those  intermediate  ideas  that  may  show  the  connexion  of 
remote  ones.  This  way  of  reasoning  discovers  no  new 
proofs,  but  is  the  art  of  marshalling  and  ranging  the  old 
ones  we  have  already.  The  47th  proposition  of  the  first 
book  of  Euclid  is  very  true;  but  the  discovery  of  it,  I  think, 
not  owit'g  to  any  rules  of  common  logic.  A  man  knows 
first,  and  then  he  is  able  to  prove  syllogistically.  So  that 
syllogism  comes  after  knowledge,  and  then  a  man  has  little 
or  no  need  of  it.  But  it  is  chiefly  by  the  finding  out 
those  ideas  that  show  the  connexion  of  distant  ones,  that 
our  stock  ot  knowledge  is  increased,  and  that  useful  arts 
and  sciences  are  advanced.  Syllogism  at  best  is  but  the 
art  of  fencing  with  the  little  knowledge  we  have,  without 
itiaking  any  addition  to  it.  And  if  a  man  should  employ 
his  reason  all  this  wav,  he  will  hot  do  much  otherwise  than 
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he,  who  having  got  some  iron  out  of  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  should  have  it  beaten  up  all  into  swords,  and  put  it 
into  his  servants  hands  to  fence  with,  and  bang  one  another. 
Had  the  King  of  Spain  employed  the  hands  of  his  people, 
and  his  Spanish  iron  so,  he  had  brought  to  light  but  little 
of  that  treasure  that  lay  so  long  hid  in  the  entrails  of  Aiue- 
rica.  And  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  he  who  shall  employ  all 
the  force  of  his  reason  only  in  brandishing  of  syllogisms, 
will  discover  very  little  of  that  mass  of  knowledge,  which 
lies  yet  concealed  in  the  secret  recesses  of  nature;  and 
which,  I  am  apt  to  think,  native  rustic  reason  (as  it  for- 
merly has  done)  is  likelier  to  open  a  way  to,  and  add  to 
the  common  stock  of  mankind,  rather  than  any  scholastic 
proceeding  by  the  strict  rule  of  mode  and  figure. 
§.  7.  Other  helps  sho7ild  be  sought. 
I  doubt  not  nevertheless,  but  there  are  ways  to  be  found 
out  to  assist  our  reason  in  this  most  useful  part;  and  this 
the  judicious  Hooker  encourages  me  to  say,  who  in  his 
Eccl.  Pol.  1.  1.  §.  6,  speaks  thus  :  "  If  there  might  be  added 
"  the  right  helps  of  true  art  and  learning  (which  helps,  I 
"  must  plainly  confess,  this  age  of  the  world  carrying  the 
"  name  of  a  learned  age,  doth  neither  much  know,  nor 
*'  generally  regard)  there  would  undoubtedly  be  almost  as 
"  much  difference  in  maturity  of  judgment  between  men 
"  therewith  inured,  and  that  which  men  now  are,  as  be- 
"  tween  men  that  are  now,  and  innocents."  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  have  found,  or  discovered  here  any  of  those  right 
helps  of  art,  this  great  man  of  deep  thought  mentions,  but 
this  is  plain,  that  syllogism,  and  the  logic  now  in  use, 
which  were  as  well  known  in  his  days,  can  be  none  of  those 
he  means.  It  is  sufficient  tor  me,  if  b)  a  discourse,  per- 
haps something  out  of  the  way,  1  am  sure  as  to  me  wholly 
new  and  unborrowed,  1  shall  have  given  occasion  to  others 
to  cast  about  for  new  discoveries,  and  to  seek  in  their  own 
thoughts  for  those  right  helps  of  art,  which  will  scarce  be 
found,  1  fear,  by  those  who  servilely  confine  themselves  to 
the  rules  and  dictates  of  others.  For  beaten  tracks  lead 
this  sort  of  cattle  (as  an  observing  Roman  calls  them) 
whose  thoughts  reach  only  to  imitation,  "  non  quo  eun- 
dum  est,  sed  quo  itur."  But  1  can  be  bold  to  say,  that 
this  age  is  adorned  with  some  men  of  that  strength  of  judg- 
ment, and  largeness  of  comprehension,  that  if  they  would 
employ  their  thoughts  on  this  subject,  could  open  new  and 
undiscovered  ways  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge. 
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§.  8.   JVe  reason  about  pariicnlars. 
Having  liere  had  an  occasion  to  speak  ot"  syllogism   in 
general,   and  the  use  of  it  in  reasoning,   and  the  improve'^ 
ment  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  fit  before  I  leave  this  suliject, 
to  take  notice  of  one  manifest  mistake  in  the  rules  of  vyllo- 
gism,   viz.  that  no  syllogisiical  reasoiiing  can  be  right  and 
conclusive,  but  what  has,  at  least,   one  general  proposition 
in    it.     As  if  we  could  not  reason,   and    have  knowledge 
about  particulars :  whereas,    in   truth,    the  matter  rigliily 
considered,   the  immediate  object  of  all  our  reasoning  and 
knowledge,  is  nothing  but  particulars.      Every   man's  rea- 
soning and  knowledge  is  only  about  the  ideas   existing  in 
his  own  mind,   which  are  truly,   every  one  of  them,   parti- 
cular existences ;   and   our   knowledge  and   reason   about 
other  things,  is  only  as  they  correspond  with  those  of  our 
particular  ideas.     So  that  the  perception  of  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  of  our  particular  ideas,  is  the  whole  and 
utmost   of  all   our   knowledge.     Universality  is  but  acci- 
dental to  it,  and  consists  only   in  this,   that  the   particular 
ideas,  about  which  it  is,  are  such,  as  more  than  one  parti- 
cular thing  can   correspond  with,   and.  be  represented  by. 
But  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or   disagreement  of 
any  two  ideas,  consequently  our  own  knowledge,  is  equally 
clear  and  certain,  wliether   either,   or   both,  or  neither  of 
those  ideas  be  capable   of  representing   more  real  beings 
,  than  one,   or  no.     One  thing   more  I  crave  leave  to  offer 
about  syllogism,   before  1  leave  it,    viz.  may  one  not  upon 
just  ground  inquire  whether  the   form  syllogism  now  has, 
is  that  which  in  reason  it  ought  to  have  ?    For  the  medius 
terminus  being  to  join  the  extremes,  i.  e.  the  intermediate 
idea  by  its  intervention,    to  sliow   the   agreement  or  dis- 
agreement of  the   two  in  question  ;  would  not  tlie  position 
of  the  jnedius  terminus   be  more  natural,   and  show  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  extremes  clearer  and  bet- 
ter, if  it  were  placed  in  tlie  middle  between  theiji  ?   Which 
might  be  easily  done  by  transposing  the  propositions,  and 
making  the  medius  terminus  the  {)redicate  of  the  first,  and 
the  subject  of  the  second.     As  thus, 

''      "  On)nis  liomo  est  animal, 
*'  Omiie  animal  est  vivcns, 
,c:     «  Ei'go  omnis  homo  est  vivens." 

"  Omne  corpus  est  entensum  &  solidum, 

"  Nullum  exiensuni  &  solidum  est  pura  extensioj 

"  Ergo  corpus  non  est  pura  cxteusio." 
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I  need  not  trouble  my  vender  with  Instances  in  syllogisms, 
whose  conclusions  are  particular.     The  same  reason  holds 
for  the  same  form  in  them,  as  well  as  in  the  general. 
§.  9. — 1.  Reason  fails  iisjor  xvrint  of  ideas. 

Reason,  thou<<h  it  penetrates  into  the  depths  of  the  sea 
and  earth,  elevates  our  thoughts  as  high  as  the  stars,  and 
leads  us  through  the  vast  spaces  and  large  rooms  of  this 
mighty  fabric,  yet  it  comes  far  short  of  the  real  extent  of 
even  corporeal  being;  and  there  are  many  instances  where- 
in it  fails  us:  as, 

First,  it  perfectly  fails  us,  where  our  ideas  fail.  It  nei- 
ther does,  nor  can  extend  itself  farther  than  they  do. — 
And  therefore  wherever  we  have  no  ideas,  our  reasoning 
stops,  and  we  are  at  an  end  of  our  reckoning:  and  if  at 
any  time  we  reason  about  words,  which  do  not  stand  for 
any  ideas,  it  is  only  about  those  sounds,  and  nothing  else. 
§.  10. — 9..  Because  of  obscure  and  imj)erfect  ideas. 

Secondly,  our  reason  is  often  puzzled,  and  at  a  loss,  be- 
cause of  the  obscurity,  confusion,  or  imperfection  of  the 
ideas  it  is  employed  about ;  and  there  we  are  involved  iij 
difficulties  and  contradictions.  Thus  not  having  any  per- 
fect idea  of  the  least  extension  of  matter,  nor  of  infinity, 
we  are  at  a  loss  about  the  divisibility  of  matter  ;  but  hav- 
ing perfect,  clear,  and  distinct  ideas  of  number,  our  rea- 
son meets  with  none  of  those  inextricable  difficulties  in 
numbers,  nor  finds  itself  involved  in  any  contradictions 
about  them.  Thus,  we  having  but  imperfect  ideas  of  the 
operations  of  our  minds  and  of  the  beginning  of  motion, 
or  thought,  how  the  mind  produces  either  of  them  in  us, 
and  much  imperfecter  yet  of  the  operation  of  God ;  run 
into  great  difficulties  about  free  created  agents,  which  rea- 
son cannot  well  extricate  itself  out  of. 

§.  11. — 3.  For  'want  of  intermediate  ideas. 

Thirdly,  our  reason  is  often  at  a  stand,  because  it  per- 
ceives not  those  ideas,  which  could  serve  to  show  the  cer- 
tain or  probable  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  other 
two  ideas:  and  in  this  some  men's  faculties  far  outgo  others. 
Till  alegebra,  that  great  instrument  and  instance  of  hu- 
man sagacity,  was  discovered,  men,  with  amazement,  look- 
ed on  several  of  the  demonstrations  of  antient  mathemati- 
cians, and  could  scarce  forbear  to  think  the  finding  seve- 
ral of  those  proofs  to  be  something  more  than  human. 
§.  12. — 4-.  Because  of  XDrong  principles. 
Fourthly,  the  mind,  by  proceeding  upon  false  principles, 
is  often  engaged  in  absurdities  and  difficulties,  brought  in- 
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to  Straits  and  contradictions,  without  knowing  how  to  free 
itself;  and  in  that  case  it  is  in  vain  to  implore  the  help  of 
reason,  unless  it  be  to  discover  the  falsehood  and  reject  the 
influence  of  tiiose  wron^  principles.  Reason  is  so  far 
from  clearing  the  difficulties  which  the  building  upon  false 
foundations  brings  a  man  into,  that  if  he  will  pursue  it,; 
it  entangles  him  the  more,  and  engages  him  deeper  in  per** 
plexities.  '  ^ 

§.  13. — 5.  Because  of  doubtful  terms. 

Fifthly,  as  obscure  and  imperfect  ideas  often  involve  our 
reason,  so,  upon  the  same  ground,  do  dubious  words,  and 
uncertain  signs,  often  in  discourses  and  arguings,  when 
not  warily  attended  to,  puzzle  men's  reason,  and  bring 
them  to  a  non-plus.  But  these  two  latter  are  our  fault, 
and  not  the  fault  of  reason.  But  yet  the  consequences  of 
them  are  nevertheless  obvious;  and  the  perplexities  or  er- 
rours  they  fill  men's  minds  with,  are  every  where  observ- 
able. 

§.  H.  Ou?^  highest  degree  of  hiowledge  is  intuitivey  ^without 
reasoning. 

Some  of  the  ideas  that  are  in  the  mind,  are  so  there, 
that  they  can  be  by  themselves  immediately  compared  one 
with  'another ;  and  in  these  the  mind  is  able  to  perceive, 
that  they  agree  or  disagree  as  clearly,  as  that  it  has  them. 
Thus  the  mind  perceives,  that  an  arth  of  a  circle  is  less 
than  the  whole  circle,  as  clearly  as  it  does  the  idea  of  a 
circle :  and  this  therefore,  as  has  been  said,  I  call  intui- 
tive knowledge;  which  is  certain,  beyond  all  doubt,  and 
needs  no  piobation,  nor  can  have  any;  this  being  the 
highest  of  all  human  certainty.  In  this  consists  the  evi- 
dence of  all  those  maxims,  which  nobody  has  any  doubt 
about,  but  every  man  (does  not,  as  is  said,  only  assent 
to,  but)  knows  to  be  true,  as  soon  as  ever  they  are  pro- 
posed to  his  understanding.  In  the  discovery  of,  and  as- 
sent to  these  truths,  there  is  no  use  of  the  discursive  fa- 
culty, no  need  of  reasoning,  but  they  are  known  by  a  su- 
perior and  higher  degree  of  evidence.  And  such,  if  I 
may  guess  at  things  unknown,  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  an- 
gels have  HOW,  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect 
shall  have,  in  a  tuture  state,  of  thousands  of  things,  which 
now  either  wholly  escape  our  apprehensions,  or  which, 
our  short-sighted  reason  having  got  some  iaint  glimpse  oij 
we  in  the  dark,  grope  after. 
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§.  15.   T/ic  nc.vt  is  demonsfration  h)  reasoning. 

But  thougli  we  have,  iiere  and  there,  a  little  of  this 
elear  light,  some  sparks  of  brif^ht  knowledge;  yet  the 
greatest  part  of  our  ideas  are  such,  that  we  cannot  discern 
their  agreement  or  disagreement  by  an  immediate  com- 
paring them.  And  in  all  these  we  have  need  of  reason- 
ing, and  must,  by  discourse  and  inference,  make  our  dis- 
coveries. Now  of  these  there  are  two  sorts,  which  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  to  mention  here  again. 

First,  those  whose  agreement  or  disagreement,  though  it 
cannot  be  seen  by  an  immediate  putting  them  together, 
yet  may  be  examined  by  the  intervention  of  other  ideas, 
which  can  be  compared  with  tiiem.  In  this  case  when  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  intermediate  idea,  on 
both  sides  with  those  which  we  would  compa're,  is  plainly 
discerned,  there  it  amounts  to  a  demonstration,  whereby 
knowledge  is  produced;  which  though  it  be  certain,  yet  it 
is  not  so  easy,  nor  altogether  so  clear  as  intuitive  know- 
ledge. Because  in  that  there  is  barely  one  simple  uitui- 
tion,  wherein  there  is  no  room  for  any  the  least  mistake  or 
doubt;  the  truth  is  seen  all  perfectly  at  once.  In  demon- 
stration, it  is  true,  there  is  intuition  too,  but  not  altogether 
at  once;  for  there  must  be  a  remembrance  of  the  intuition 
of  the  agreement  of  the  medium,  or  intermediate  idea,  with 
that  we  compared  it  with  before,  when  we  compare  it  with 
the  other;  and  where  there  be  many  mediums,  there  the 
danger  of  the  mistake  is  the  greater.  For  each  agreement 
or  disagreement  of  the  ideas  must  be  observed  and  seen  in 
each  step  of  the  whole  train,  and  retained  in  the  memory, 
just  as  il  is;  and  the  mind  must  be  sure  that  no  part  of 
what  is  necessary  to  make  up  the  demonstration  is  omitted 
or  overlooked.  This  makes  some  demonstrations  long  and 
perplexed,  and  too  hard  for  those  who  have  not  strength 
of  parts  distinctly  to  {)erceive,  and  exactly  to  carry  so  ma- 
ny particulrs  orderly  in  their  heads.  And  even  those, 
who  are  able  to  master  such  intricate  speculations,  are  fain 
sometimes  to  go  over  ihem  again,  and  there  is  need  of 
more  than  one  review  before  they  can  arrive  at  certainty. 
But  yet  where  the  mind  clearly  retains  the  intuition  it  had 
of  the  agreement  of  any  idea  with  another,  and  that  with 
a  third,  and  that  with  a  fourth,  &c.  there  the  agreement 
of  the  first  and  the  fourth  is  a  demonstration,  and  produces 
certain  knowledge,  which  may  be  called  rational  knov/- 
\'::<\^Q^  as  the  other  is  ititnitiro. 
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§.  16.   To  supple/  the  7iarro'ic?iess  of  this,  ise  Jidve  nothing  hut 
judgment  upo?i  probable  reasoning.  ■ 

Secondly,  there  are  other  ideas,  whose  anrreement  or 
disagreement  can  no  otherwise  be  judged  of,  but  by  the 
intervention  of  others  which  have  not  a  certain  agreement 
with  the  extremes,  but  an  usual  or  likely  one:  and  in  these 
it  is  that  the  judgment  is  properly  exercised,  which  is  the 
acquiescing  of  the  mind,  that  any  ideas  do  agree,  by  com- 
paring them  with  such  probable  mediums.  This,  though 
it  never  amounts  to  knowledge,  no  not  to  that  which  is  the 
lowest  degree  of  it:  yet  sometimes  the  intermediate  ideas 
tie  the  extremes  so  firmly  together,  and  the  probability  is 
so  clear  and  strong,  that  assent  as  necessarily  follows  it,  as 
knowledge  does  demonstration.  The  great  excellency  and 
use  of  the  judgment  is  to  observe  right,  and  take  a  true 
estimate  of  the  force  and  weight  of  each  probability;  and 
then  casting  them  up  all  right  together,  choose  that  side 
which  has  the  overbalance. 

§.  1 7.    Intuition^  demonstration,  judgment. 

Intuitive  knowledge  is  the  perception  of  the  certain 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  two  ideas  immediately  com- 
pared together. 

Rational  knowledge  is  the  perception  of  the  certain 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  two  ideas,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  one  or  more  other  ideas. 

Judgment  is  the  thinking  or  taking  two  ideas  to  agree 
or  disagree,  by  the  intervention  of  one  or  more  ideas, 
whose  certain  agreement  or  disagreement  with  the.qi  it 
does  not  perceive,  but  hath  observed  to  be  frequent  and 
usual. 
§.^  18.  Consequences  of  words,  and  consequences  of  ideas. 

Though  the  deducing  one  proposition  from  another,  or 
making  inferences  in  words,  be  a  great  part  of  reason,  and 
that  which  it  is  usually  employed  about;  yet  the  principal 
act  of  ratiocination  is  the  finding  the  agreeme.it  or  disa- 
greement of  two  ideas  one  with  another,  by  the  interven- 
tion of  a  third.  As  a  man,  by  a  yard,  finds  tv.'o  houses 
to  be  of  the  same  lengiii,  which  could  not  be  brought  to- 
gether to  measure  their  equality  by  juxta-position.  Vv'ords 
have  their  consequences,  as  the  t^igns  of  such  ideas :  and 
things  agree- or  disagree,  as  really  they  arc  ;  but  we  ob- 
serve it  only  l>3'  our  ideas. 

§.   19.  Fo20'  sorts  of  arguments. 

Before  we  quit  this  subject,  it  may  be  worth  our  while 
a  little  to  reflect  on  four  sort'->  of  nrguinents,  that  men,  in 
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their  reasoninjrs  with  others,  do  ordinarily  make  use  of,  to 
prevail  on  their  assent ;  or  at  least  so  to  awe  them,  as  to 
silence  their  opposition. 

1.  Ad  vereamdiam. 

First,  the  first  is  to  allege  the  opinions  of  men,  whose 
parts,  learning,  eminency,  power  or  some  other  cause  has 
gained  a  name,  and  settled  their  reputation  in  the  common 
esteem  with  some  kind  of  authority.  When  men  are  esta- 
blished in  any  kind  of  dignity,  it  is  thought  a  breach  of 
modesty  for  others  to  derogate  any  way  from  it  and  ques- 
tion the  authority  of  men,  who  are  in  possession  of  it.  This 
is  apt  to  be  censured,  as  carrying  with  it  too  much  of 
pride,  when  a  man  does  not  readily  yield  to  the  deter- 
mination of  approved  authors,  which  is  wont  to  be  receiv- 
ed with  respect  and  submission  by  others  :  and  it  is  looked 
upon  as  insolence  for  a  man  to  set  up  and  adhere  to  his 
own  opinion,  against  the  current  stream  of  antiquity ;  or  to 
put  it  in  the  balance  against  that  of  some  learned  doctor, 
or  otherwise  approved  writer.  Whoever  backs  his  tenets 
with  such  authorities,  thinks  he  ought  thereby  to  carry  the 
cause,  and  is  ready  to  style  it  impudence  in  any  one  who 
shall  stand  out  against  them.  This,  I  think,  may  be  called 
argumentum  ad  verecundiam. 

§.  20. — 2.  Ad  ignorantiam. 

Secondly,  another  way  that  men  ordinarily  use  to  drive 
others,  and  force  them  to  submit  their  judgments,  and  re- 
ceive the  opmion  in  debate,  is  to  require  the  adversary  to 
admit  what  they  allege  as  a  proof,  or  to  assign  a  better. 
And  this  I  call  argumentum  ad  ignorantiam. 
§.21. — 3.  Ad  hmninem. 

Thirdly,  a  third  way  is  to  press  a  man  with  consequences 
drawn  from  his  own  principles,  or  concessions.  This  is 
already  known  under  the  name  of  argumentum  ad  homi- 
nem. 

§.  22. — 4.  Ad  judicium. 

Fourthly,  the  fourth  is  the  using  of  proofs  drawn  from 
any  of  the  foundations  of  knowledge  or  probability.  This 
I  call  argumentum  ad  judicium.  This  alone,  of  all  the 
four,  brings  true  instruction  with  it,  and  advances  us  in 
our  way  to  knowledge.  For,  1.  It  argues  not  another 
man's  opinion  to  be  right,  because  I  out  of  respect,  or  any 
other  consideration  but  that  of  conviction,  will  not  contra- 
dict him.  2.  It  proves  not  another  man  to  be  in  the  right 
way,  nor  that  I  ought  to  take  the  same  with  him,  because 
1  know  not  a  better.     3.  Nor  does  it  follow  that  another 
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man  is  in  the  right  way  because  h6  has  shown  me  that  I 
am  in  the  wrong.  I  may  be  mockst,  and  therefore  not 
oppose  another  man's  persuasion  :  I  may  be  ignorant,  and 
not  be  able  to  produce  a  better :  I  may  be  in  an  errour, 
and  another  may  show  me  that  I  am  so.  This  may  dipose 
me,  perhaps,  for  the  reception  of  truth,  but  helps  me  not 
to  it ;  that  must  come  from  proofs  and  arguments,  and 
light  arising  from  the  nature  of  things  themselves,  and  not 
from  my  shame-facedness,  ignorance,  or  errour. 

§.  23.  Above,  co?drar7/,  and  according  to  reason. 
By  what  has  been  before  said  of  reason,  we  may  be  able 
fo  make  some  guess  at  the  distinction  of  things;,  into  those 
that  are  according  to,  above,  and  contrary  to  reason. 
1.  According  to  reason  are  such  propositions,  whose  truth 
we  can  discover  by  examining  and  tracing  those  ideas  we 
have  from  sensation  and  reflection ;  and  by  natural  deduc- 
tion find  to  be  true  or  probable.  2.  Aljove  reason  are 
such  propositions,  whose  truth  or  probability  we  cannot 
by  reason  derive  from  those  principles.  3.  Contrary  to 
reason  are  such  propositions,  as  are  inconsistent  with,  or 
irreconcileoble  to,  our  clear  and  distinct  ideas.  Thus  the 
existence  of  one  God  is  according  to  reason  ;  the  existence 
of  more  than  one  God,  contrary  to  reason  ;  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  abt)ve  reason.  Farther,  as  above  reason 
may  be  taken  in  a  double  sense,  viz.  either  as  signifying 
above  probability,  or  above  certainty ;  so  in  that  large 
sense  also,  contrary  to  reason,  is,  1  suppose,  sometimes 
taken. 

^.  24<.  Reason  a7id  faith  not  opposite. 
There  is  another  use  of  the  word  reason,  wherein  it  i^ 
opposed  to  faith;  which  though  it  be  in  itself  a  very  im- 
proper way  of  spi  aking,  yet  common  use  has  so  auihoriz- 
ed  it,  that  it  would  be  folly  either  to  oppose  or  hope  to 
remedy  it:  only  I  think  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  take  notice, 
that  however  faith  be  opposed  to  reason,  faith  is  nothing  but 
a  firm  assent  of  the  mind:  which  if  it  be  regulated,  as  is 
our  duty,  cannot  be  aiibrded  to  any  thing  but  upon  good 
reason;  and  so  cannot  be  opposite  to  it.  He  that  believes, 
wiil'.out  liaving  any  reason  for  believing,  may  .be  in  love 
with'  his  own  fancies;  but  neither  seeks  truth  as  he  ought, 
nor  pays  t.'ie  obedience  due  to  his  Maker,  who  would  have 
hii'i  UL^e  those  discerning  faculties  he  has  given  him,  to  keep 
him  out  of  mistake  and  errour.  He  that  does  not  this  to 
the  best  of  his  power,  however  lie  son.etimes  lights  on 
truth,  is  in  the  right  but  by  chance;  and  1  know  not w he- 
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ther  the  luckiness  of  the  accident  will  excuse  the  irregula- 
rity of  his  proceedini^.  This  at  least  is  certain,  that  he 
must  be  accountable  for  whatever  mistakes  he  runs  into: 
whereas  he  that  makes  use  of  the  light  and  faculties  God 
has  ^iven  him,  and  seeks  sincerely  to  discover  truth  by 
those  lielps  and  abilities  he  has,  may  have  this  satisfaction 
in  doing  his  duly  as  a  rational  creature,  that,  though  he 
should  miss  truth,  he  will  not  miss  the  reward  of  il.  Fur 
he  governs  his  assent  right,  and  places  it  as  he  should, 
who,  in  any  case  or  matter  whatsoever,  believes  or  disbe- 
lieves, according  as  reason  directs  him.  He  that  doth 
otherwise  transgresses  against  his  own  light,  and  misuses 
tiiose  fciculties  which  were  given  him  to  no  other  end, 
but  to  search  and  follow  the  clearer  evidence  and  greater 
probability.  But,  since  reason  and  faith  are  by  some 
men  opposed,  we  will  so  consider  them  in  the  following 
chapter. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

OF  FAITH  AND    REASON,    AND  THEIR    DISTINCT  PROVINCES. 

§.  1.  Necessary  to  hioxv  their  boundaries. 

TT  has  been  above  shown,  1.  That  we  are  of  necessity 
-*-  ignorant,  and  want  knowledge  of  all  sorts,  where  we 
want  ideas.  2.  That  we  are  ionorant,  and  want  rational 
knowledge  where  we  want  proofs.  3  That  we  want  cer- 
tain knowledge  and  certainty,  as  far  as  we  want  clear  and 
determined  specific  ideas.  4-.  That  we  want  probability 
to  direct  our  assent  in  matters  where  we  have  neither 
knowledge  of  our  own,  nor  testimony  of  other  men,  to 
bottom  our  reason  upon. 

From  these  things  thus  premised,  I  think  we  may  come 
to  lay  down  the  tueasures  and  boundaries  between  faith 
and  reason  ;  the  want  whereof  may  possibly  have  been  the 
cause,  if  not  of  great  disorders,  yet  at  least  of  great  dis- 
putes, and  perhaps  mistakes  in  the  world.  For  till  it  be 
resolved,  how  far  we  are  to  be  guided  by  reason,  and  how 
far  by  faith,  we  shall  in  vain  dispute  and  endeavour  to  con- 
vince one  another  in  matters  of  religion. 

§.  2.  Faith  and  reason  "johat,  as  contradistinguished. 

1  find  every  sect,  as  far  as  reason  will  help  them,  make 
use  of  it  gladly  :  and  where  it  fails  them  they  cry  out,  it  is 
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matter  of  faith,  and  above  reason.  And  I  do  not  see  how 
they  can  argue,  with  any  one,  or  even  convince  a  i^ainsay- 
er  who  makes  use  of  the  same  plea,  without  setting  down 
strict  boundaries  between  faiih  and  reason ;  which  oufjiit 
to  be  the  first  point  established  in  all  questions,  where  faith 
has  any  thing  to  do. 

Reason  therefore  here,  as  contradistinguished  to  faith, 
I  take  to  be  the  discovery  of  the  certainty  or  probability 
of  such  propositions  or  truths,  wliich  the  mind  arrives  at 
by  deduction  made  from  such  ideas,  which  it  has  got  by 
the  use  of  its  natural  faculties;  viz.  by  sensation  or  reflec- 
tion. 

Faith,  on  the  other  side,  is  the  assent  to  any  proposi- 
tion, not  thus  made  out  by  the  deductions  of  reason  ;  but 
upon  the  credit  of  the  proposer,  as  coming  from  God,  in 
son.e  extraordinary  way  of  communication.  This  way  of 
discovering  truths  to  men  we  call  revelation. 

^,  3.  No  7ic'w  simple  idea  can  be  conveyed  by  traditional  rc-v 
veLati07i. 

First  then  I  say,  that  no  man  inspired  by  God  can  by 
any  revelation  communicate  to  others  any  new  simple 
ideas,  which  they  had  not  before  from  sensation  or  reflec- 
tion. For  whatsoever  impressions  he  himself  may  have 
from  the  ininiediate  hand  of  God,  this  revelation,  if  it  be 
of  new  simple  ideas,  cannot  be  conveyed  to  another,  either 
by  words,  or  any  other  signs.  Because  words,  by  their 
immediate  operation  on  us,  cause  no  other  ideas,  but  of 
their  natural  sounds  :  and  it  is  by  the  custom  of  using 
them  for  signs,  that  they  excite  and  revive  in  our  minds 
latent  ideas;  but  yet  only  such  ideas  as  were  there  before. 
For  words  seen  or  heard,  recal  to  our  thoughts  those  ideas 
only,  which  to  us  they  have  been  wont  to  be  signs  of;  but 
cannot  introduce  any  perfectly  new,  and  formerly  unknown 
simple  ideas.  The  sanje  holds  in  all  other  signs,  which 
cannot  signify  to  us  things,  of  which  we  have  before  nevec 
liad  any  idea  at  all.  d 

Thus  whatever  things  were  discovered  to  St.  Paul,  when 
lie  was  rapt  up  into  the  third  heaven,  whatever  new  ideas 
bis  mind  there  received,  all  the  description  he  can  make 
to  others  of  that  place,  is  only  this,  that  there  are  such 
things,  *'  as  eye  bath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it 
"  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive."  And  sup- 
*'•  posing  God  should  discover  to  any  one,  supernaturally,  a 
Species  of  creatures  inhabiting,  for  (^.pimple,  Jupiter  or 
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Snturn,  (for  that  it  is  possible  there  may  be  such,  nobody 
can  deny)  which  had  six  senses;  and  imprint  on  liis  mind 
the  ideas  conveyed  to  theirs  by  that  sixth  sense,  he  could 
no  more,  by  words,  produce  in  the  minds  of  other  men 
those  ideas,  imprinted  by  that  sixth  sense,  than  one  of  us 
could  convey  the  idea  of  any  colour  by  the  sounds  of  words 
into  a  man,  who,  having  the  other  four  senses  perfect,  had 
always  totally  wanted  the  fifth  of  seeing.  F«')r  our  simple 
ideas  then,  which  are  the  foundation  and  sole  matter  of 
all  our  notions  and  knowledge,  we  must  depend  wholly  on 
our  reason,  I  mean  our  natural  faculties ;  and  can  b_y  ao 
means  receive  them,  or  any  of  them,  from  traditional  re- 
velation; 1  say,  traditional  revelation,  in  distinction  to  ori- 
ginal revelation.  By  the  one,  I  mean  that  first  impression, 
which  is  made  immediately  by  God.  on  the  mind  of  any 
roan,  to  which  we  cannot  set  any  bounds ;  and  by  the 
otijer,  those  impressions  delivered  over  toothers  in  words, 
and  the  ordinary  ways  of  conveying  our  conceptions  one 
to  another. 

§.  4-.  Traditional  revelation  may  make  us  knoxo  proposi- 
tions hioisoahle  also  hy  reason^  hut  not  "isiiih  the  same  cer* 
tainty  that  reason  doth. 

Secondly,  I  say,  that  the  same  truths  may  be  disc  ivcrcd, 
and  conveyed  down  from  revelation,  which  are  discovcr- 
al)le  to  us  by  reason,  and  by  those  ideas  wf  naturally  atiy 
have.  So  God  might,  by  revelation,  discover  tiie  truth  of 
any  proposition  in  Euclid  :  as  well  as  men,  by  the  natural 
use  of  their  facultie'^,  come  to  make  the  discovery  them- 
selves. In  all  things  of  this  kind,  there  is  little  need  or 
use  of  revelation,  God  having  furnished  us  vvith  natural 
and  surer  means  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  them.  For 
whatsoever  truth  we  come  to  the  clear  discovery  of,  from, 
the  knowledge  and  contemplation  of  our  own  ideas,  will 
always  be  certainer  to  us,  than  those  which  are  conveyed 
to  us  by  traditional  revelation.  For  the  knowledge  we 
have,  that  this  revelation  came  at  first  from  God,  can 
never  be  so  sure,  as  the  knowledge  we  have  from  the  clear 
and  distinct  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
of  our  own  ideas  ;  v.  g.  if  it  were  revealed  some  ages  since, 
that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  were  equal  to  two  right 
ones,  I  might  assent  to  the  truth  of  that  proposition,  upon  'he 
credit  of  the  tradition,  that  it  was  revealed;  but  that  w  uld 
never  amount  to  so  great  a  certainty,  as  the  knowled:;-*  oi 
i'tj  upon  the  comparing  and  measuring  my  own  ideas  of 
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two  right  angles,  and  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle.  The 
like  holds  in  matter  of  fact,  knowabie  by  our  senses;  ».  g. 
the  hintory  ot  the  deluge  is  conveyed  to  us  by  writingsi, 
which  had  their  original  from  revelation  :  and  yet  nobody, 
I  think,  will  say  he  has  as  certain  and  clear  a  knovvledge 
of  the  flood,  as  Noah  that  saw  it;  or  that  he  himself  would 
have  had,  had  he  then  been  alive  and  seen  it.  For  he 
has  no  greater  assurance  than  that  of  his  senses,  that  it  is 
writ  in  the  book  supposed  writ  by  Moses  inspired  :  but  he 
has  not  so  great  an  assurance  that  Moses  writ  that  book,  as 
if  he  had  seen  Moses  write  it.  80  that  the  assurance  of 
its  being  a  revelation  is  less  still  than  the  assurance  of  his 
senses. 

^.  5.  Revelation  cannot  be  admitted  against  the  clear  evi- 
dence of  reason. 
In  propositions  then,  whose  certainty  is  built  upon  the 
clear  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  our 
ideas,  attained  either  by  immediate  intuition,  as  in  self- 
evident  propositions,  or  by  evident  deductions  of  reason  in 
demonstrations,  we  need  not  the  assistance  of  revelation,  as 
necessary  to  gain  our  assent,  and  introduce  them  into  our 
minds.  Because  the  natural  ways  of  knowledge  could  set- 
tle them  there,  or  had  done  it  already  ;  which  is  the  great- 
est assurance  we  can  possibly  have  of  any  thing,  unless 
where  God  immediately  reveals  it  to  us:  and  thereto©  our 
assurance  can  be  no  greater,  than  our  knowledge  is,  that 
it  is  a  revelation  from  God.  But  yet  nothing.  I  think, 
can,  under  that  title,  shake  or  over-rule  plain  knowledge; 
or  rationally  prevail  with  any  man  to  admit  it  for  true,  ia 
a  direct  contradiction  to  the  clear  evidence  of  his  own  un- 
derstanding. For  since  no  evidence  of  our  faculties,  by 
which  we  receive  such  revelations,  can  exceed,  if  equal, 
the  certainty  of  our  intuitive  knowledge,  we  can  never  re- 
ceive for  a  truth  any  thing  thai  is  directly  contrary  to  our 
clear  and  distinct  knowledge';  v.  g.  the  ideas  of  one  body, 
a\Kl  one  place,  do  so  clearly  agree,  and  the  mind  has  so 
evident  a  perception  of  their  agreement,  that  we  can  never 
assent  to  a  proposition,  tiiat  affirms  the  same  body  to  be  in 
two  distant  places  at  once,  however  it  should  pretend  to  the 
authority  of  a  divine  revelation  :  since  the  evidence,  first, 
that  we  deceive  not  ourselves,  in  ascribing  it  to  God  ;  se- 
condly, that  we  understand  it  ri^ht ;  can  never  be  so  great, 
as  the  evidence  of  our  own  intuitive  knowledge,  whereby  we 
discern  it  impossible  tor  the  same  body  to  be  in  two  places 
at  once.     And  therefore  no  proposition  can  be  received  for 
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divine  revelation,  or  obtain  the  assent  due  to  k\\  such,  if  it 
be  contradictory  to  our  clear  intuitive  knovvledj^c.    Because 
this  would  be  to  subvert  the  principles  and  foundations  of 
all  knowletiire,  evidence,  and  assent  whatsoever  :  and  there 
would  be  left  no  difference  between  truth  and  falsehood,  no 
nieasures  of  credible  and  incredible  in  the  world,  if  doubtful 
proj^)Ositions  shall  take  place  before  self-evident  ;  and  what; 
we  certainly  know  give  way  to  what  we  may  possibly  be  mis- 
taken in.     In  propositions  therefore  contrary  to  the  clear 
perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  of  our 
idea-,   it  v/ill  be  in  vaiii   to  urge  them  as   matters   of  faith. 
Tliey  cannot  move  our  assent,   under  that  or  any  other  ti- 
tle whatsoever.     For  faith  can  never  convince  us  of  any 
thing  that  contradicts   our   knowledge.     Because  though 
faith  be  founded  on   the  testimony  of  God   (who    cannot 
lie)   revealing  aiiy  proposition   tons;  yet  we  cannot   have 
an  assurance  of  the  truth  of  its  being  a   divine   revelation, 
greater  than  our  own  knowledge:  since  the  whole  strength 
of  the  certainty  depends  upon  our  knowledge  that  God  re- 
vealed it,  which  in  this  case,  where  the  proposition  sup- 
posed revealed  contradicts  our  knowledge  or  reason,   will, 
always  have  this  objection  hanging  to  it,  viz.  that  we  cannot 
tell  how  to  conceive  that  to  come  from  God,  the  bountiful 
Author  of  our   being,  which,  if  received   for   true,  must 
overturn  ail  the  principles  and  foundations  of  knowledge 
he  has  given  us ;  render   all  our  faculties    useless;   wholly 
destroy  the  most   excellent  part  of  his  workmanship,  our 
understandings  ;  and  put  a  man  in  a  condition,  wherein  he 
will  have  less  light,  less  conduct  than  the  beast  that  perish- 
eth.     For  if  the  mind  of  man  can  never  have  a  clearer  (and 
perhaps  not  so  clear)  evidence  of  any  thing  to  be  a  divine 
revelation,    as  it  has  of  the  principles   of  its  own  reason,  it 
can  never  have   a  ground  to  quit  the  clear  evidence  of  its 
reason,   to  give  a  place  to  a  proposition,    whose  revelatioa 
has  not  a  greater  evidence  than  those  principles  have. 
j.  6.    Traditional  revelation  much  less. 
Thus  far  a  tnan  has  use  of  reason,  and  jiught  to  hearken 
to  it,  even  in  immediate   and  original  revelation,    where  it 
is  supposed  to  "be  (nade  to  himself:    but  to  all  those  who 
pretend    not  to  immediate  revelation,    but  are  required  to 
nay  ob.'dience,  and  to  receive  the  truths  revealed  to  others, 
wijich  by  the  tradition  of  writings,  or  word  of  mouth,  are 
conveyed  down  to  them;    reason  has  a  great  deal  more  to 
do,  and  is  that  only  wijich  can  induce  u:^  to  receive  them. 
For  matter  of  faith  being  only  divine  revelation,   and  no- 
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tbincj  else;  faith,  as  we  n^e  the  word,  (called  commonly 
divine  faith)  has  to  do  with  no  propositions,  but  those 
which  ar-  supposed  to  be  divinely  revealed.  So  that  I  do 
nor  <;ee  b)w  those,  who  make  revelation  alone  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  faith,  can  say,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  failh,  and  not 
of  reason,  to  believe  that  such  or  such  a  proposition,  to  be 
fbuud  in  such  or  such  a  book,  is  of  divine  inspiration;  un- 
less it  be  revealed,  that  that  proposition,  or  all  in  that 
book,  was  coiiununicated  b_\  divine  inspiration.  Without 
such  a  revelation,  the  believing,  or  not  believing  that  pro- 
position or  book  to  be  of  divine  authority,  can  never  be 
matter  of  faith,  but  matter  of  reason ;  and  such  as  I  must 
come  to  an  assent  to,  only  by  the  use  of  my  reason,  which 
can  never  require  m-  enable  me  to  believe  that  which  is 
contrary  to  its^elf :  it  being  impossible  for  reason  ever  to 
procure  any  assent  to  tliat,  which  to  itself  appears  unrea- 
sonable. 

In  all  things  therefore,  where  we  have  clear  evidence 
from  our  ideas,  and  those  principles  of  knowledge  I  have 
above-mentioned,  reason  is  the  proper  judge;  and  revela- 
tion, though  it  may  in  consenting  with  it  confirm  its  dic- 
tates, yet  cannot  in  such  cases  invalidate  its  decrees:  nor 
can  we  be  obliged,  where  we  have  the  clear  and  evident 
sentence  of  reason,  to  quit  it  for  the  contrary  opinion,  un- 
der a  pretence  that  it  is  a  n)atter  of  faith  ;  which  can  have 
no  authority  against  the  plain  and  clear  dictates  of  reason. 
§.  7.    Tilings  above  reason, 

But,  thirdly,  there  being  many  things,  wherein  we  have 
very  imperfect  notions,  or  none  at  all;  and  other  things,  of 
whose  past,  present,  or  future  existence,  by  the  natural  use 
of  our  faculties,  we  can  have  no  knowledge  at  all;  these,  as 
bruig  beyond  the  discovery  of  ournaturalfaculties,  and  above 
roastji),  are,  when  revealed,  the  proper  matter  of  faith. 
Thus,  that  part  of  the  angels  rebelled  against  God,  and 
thereby  lost  their  first  happy  state  ;  and  that  the  dead  shall 
rise,  and  live  again ;  these  and  the  like,  being  beyond  the 
discovery  ol  reason,  are  purely  matters  of  faith ;  with 
which  rtason  has  directly  nothing  to  do. 

5.  8.     Or  not  contrary  to  reason ^  ij  revealed,  are  Tuatter  of 

Jaith. 

But  since  God  in  giving  us  the  light  of  reason  has  not 
thereby  tied  up  his  own  hands  from  aflbrding  us,  when  he 
thinks  fit,  the  light  of  revelation  in  any  of  those  matters, 
wherein  our  natural  iiicullics  are  able  to  give  a  probable 
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determination;  revelation,  where  God  has  been  pleased 
to  give  it,  niubt  carry  it  against  the  probable  conjecture^> 
of  reason.  Because  the  mind  not  bQin<r  certain  of  the 
truth  of  that  it  does  not  evidently  know,  but  only  yielding 
to  the  probability  that  appears  in  it,  is  bound  to  give  up 
its  assent  to  such  a  testimony;  which,  it  is  satisfied,  comes 
from  one  who  cannot  err,  and  will  not  deceive.  But  yet 
it  still  belongs  to  reason  to  iudire  of  the  truth  of  its  beinir 
a  revelation,  and  of  the  signification  of  the  words  wherein 
it  is  delivered.  Indeed,  if  any  thing  shall  be  thought  re- 
velation, which  is  contrary  to  the  plain  principles  of  rea- 
son, and  the  evident  knowledge  the  mind  has  of  its  own. 
clear  and  distinct  ideas;  there  reason  must  be  hearkened 
to,  as  to  a  matter  within  its  province:  since  a  man  can 
never  have  no  certain  a  knowledge,  that  a  proposition 
which  contradicts  the  clear  principles  and  evid  nee  of  his 
own  knowledge,  was  divinely  revealed,  or  that  lie  under- 
stands the  words  rightly  wherein  it  is  delivered;  as  he  has, 
that  the  contrary  is  true:  and  so  is  bound  to  consider  and 
judge  of  it  as  a  matter  of  reason,  and  not  swallow  it, 
without  examination,  as  a  matter  of  faith. 
§.  9.  Revelation  m  matters  'where  reason  cannot  judge^  or 
but  probablij,  ought  to  be  hearkened  to. 

First,  whatever  proposition  is  revealed,  of  whose  truth 
our  mind,  by  its  natural  faculties  and  notions,  cannot 
judge;  that  is  purely  matter  of  faith,  and  above  reason. 

Secondly,  all  {)ropositions  whereof  the  mind,  by  the  use 
of  its  natural  faculties,  can  come  to  determine  and  judge 
from  naturally  acquired  ideas,  are  matter  of  reason;  with 
this  difference  still,  that  in  those  concerning  which  it  has 
but  an  uncertain  evidence,  and  so  is  persuaded  of  their 
truth  only  upon  probable  grounds,  which  still  admit  a  pos- 
sibility of  the  contrary  to  be  true,  without  doing  violence 
to  the  certain  evidence  of  its  ovvn  knowledge,  and  over- 
turning the  principles  of  its  own  reason;  in  such  probable 
propositions,  I  say,  an  evident  revelation  ought  to  deter- 
mine our  assent  even  against  probability.  For  where  the 
principles  of  reason  have  not  evidenced  a  proposition  to 
be  certainly  true  or  false,  there  clear  revelation,  as  another 
p  iriciple  of  truth,  and  ground  of  assent,  may  determine; 
and  so  it  may  be  matter  of  faith,  and  be  also  above  reason. 
Because  reason,  in  that  particular  matter,  being  able  to 
reach  no  higher  than  probability,  faith  gav;-:;  the  determin- 
ation vvheic  reason  came  s!h  rt;  and  revelation  discovered 
#)n  which  s:de  the  truth  lay. 

VOL.  II.  2  I, 
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§,  10.  In  ^natters  'where  reason  can  afford  certain  Jcnoisoledge^ 
that  is  to  be  hearlcencd  to. 

Thus  far  the  dominion  of  faith  reaches,  and  that  with- 
out any  violence  or  hindrance  to  reason;  which  is  not  in- 
jured or  dis^turbed,  but  assisted  and  improved,  by  new  dis- 
coveries of  truth  cominpr  from  the  eternal  fountain  of  all 
knowledfre.  Whatever  God  hath  reTealed  is  certainly 
true  ;  no  doubt  can  be  made  of  it.  This  is  the  proper  ob- 
ject of  faith  :  but  whether  it  be  a  divine  revelation  or  no, 
reason  must  judge ;  which  can  never  permit  the  mind  to 
reject  a  greater  evidence  to  embrace  what  is  less  evident, 
nor  allow  it  to  entertain  probability  in  opposition  to  know- 
ledge and  certainty.  There  can  be  no  evidence,  that  any 
traditional  revelation  is  of  divine  original,  in  the  words  we 
receive  it,  and  in  the  sense  we  understand  it,  so  clear  and 
so  certain,  as  that  of  the  principles  of  reason  ;  and  there- 
fore nothing  that  is  contrary  to,  and  inconsistent  with,  the 
clear  and  self-evident  dictates  of  reason,  has  a  right  to  be 
urged  or  assented  to  as  a  matter  of  faith,  wherein  rea&on 
hath  nothing  to  do.  Whatsoever  is  divine  revelation 
ought  to  over- rule  all  our  opinions,  prejudices,  and  inter- 
est, and  hath  a  right  to  be  received  with  full  assent.  Such 
a  submission  as  this,  of  our  reason  to  faith,  takes  not  away 
the  land-marks  of  knowledge:  this  shakes  not  the  founda- 
tions of  reason,  but  leaves  us  that  use  of  our  faculties,  for 
which  they  were  given  us. 
§.11.  If  the  boundaries  be  not  set  bet'ween  faith  and  re a- 

scfi.,  no  enthusiasm  or  extravagatici/  in  religion  can  be 

contradicted. 

If  the  jjrovinces  of  faith  and  reason  are  not  kept  distinct 
by  these  boundaries,  there  will,  in  matters  of  religion,  be 
no  room  for  reason  at  all ;  and  those  extravagant  opinions 
and  ceremonies  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  several  reli- 
gions of  the  world,  will  not  deserve  to  be  blamed.  For, 
to  this  crying  up  of  faith,  in  opposition  to  reason,  we  may, 
I  think,  in  good  measure  ascribe  those  absurdities  that  fill 
almost  all  the  religions  which  possess  and  divide  mankind. 
For  men  having  been  principled  with  an  opinion,  that 
they  must  not  consult  reason  in  the  things  of  religion, 
however  apparently  contradictory  to  common  sense,  and 
the  very  principles  of  all  their  knowledge;  have  let  loose 
their  fancies  and  natural  superstition;  and  have  been  by 
them  led  into  so  strange  opinions,  and  extravagant  practices 
in  religion,  that  a  c(>nsiderate  man  cannot  but  stand  amaz- 
ed at  their  follies,  and  judge  thera  so  far  from  being  accep- 
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table  to  the  o-reat  and  wise  God,  that  he  cannot  avoid 
thinking  them  ridiculous,  and  offensive  t>  a  sober  good  man. 
So  that  in  effect  rehgion,  which  should  most  distinguish 
us  from  beasts,  and  oui^ht  most  peculiarly  to  elevate  us,  as 
rational  creatures,  above  brutes,  is  that  wherein  men  often 
appear  most  irrational  and  more  senseless  than  beasts 
themselves.  "  Credo,  quia  impossibile  est ;"  I  believe,  be- 
cause it  is  impossible,  might  in  a  good  man  pass  for  a  sal- 
ly of  zeal ;  but  would  prove  a  very  ill  rule  for  men  to 
choose  their  opinions  or  religion  by. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

OF  ENTHUSIASM. 


ff 


§,  1.  Love  of  truth  necessary. 

'E  that  would  seriously  set  upon  the  search  of  truth, 
-  ought  in  the  first  place  to  prepare  his  miiia  with  a 
love  of  it.  For  he  that  loves  it  not,  will  not  take  much 
pains  to  get  it,  nor  be  much  concerned  when  he  misse?  it. 
There  is  nobody  in  the  commonwealth  of  learning,  who 
does  not  profess  himself  a  lover  of  truth  ;  and  there  is  not 
a  rational  creature  that  would  not  lake  it  amiss  to  be 
thought  otherwise  of.  And  yet  for  all  this,  one  may  tru- 
ly say,  that  there  are  very  few  lovers  of  truth  for  truth- 
sake,"  even  amongst  those  who  persuade  themselves  that 
they  are  so.  How  a  man  may  know  whether  he  be  so  in 
earnest,  is  worth  inquiry:  and  I  think  there  is  one  unerr- 
ing mark  of  it,  viz.  the  not  entertaining  any  proposition 
with  greater  assurance,  than  the  proofs  it  is  built  upon  will 
warrant.  Whoever  goes  beyond  this  measure  of  assent, 
it  is  plain,  receives  not  truth  in  the  love  of  it;  loves  not 
truth  for  truth -sake,  but  for  some  other  by-end.  For  the 
evidence  that  any  proposition  is  true  (except  such  as  are 
self-evident)  lying  only  in  the  proofs  a  man  has  of  it,  what- 
soever degrees  of  assent  he  iiffbrdi^  it  beyond  the  degrees 
of  that  evidence,  it  is  plain  that  all  the  surplusage  of  as- 
surance is  owing  to  some  other  affection,  and  not  to  the 
love  of  truth :  it  being  as  impossible,  that  the  love  of  truth 
should  carry  my  assent  above  the  evidence  there  is  to  me 
that  it  is  true,  as  that  the  love  of  truth  should  make  me 
assent  to  any  proposition  for  the  sake  of  that  evidence, 
which  it  has  not,  that  it  is  true ;  which  is  in  effect  to  love 
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it  as  a  truth,  because  it  is  possible  or  probable  tbat  it  may 
not  be  true.  In  any  trutli  tlnit  ireti^  not  possession  of  our 
minds  by  the  irresistible  light  of  self-evidence,  or  by  the 
force  of  demonstration,  the  arguments  that  gain  it  assent, 
are  the  vouchers  and  gage  of  its  probability  to  ns  ;  and  we 
can  receive  it  for  no  other,  than  such  as  they  deliver  it  to 
our  understandings.  Whatsoever  credit  or  authority  wc 
give  to  any  proposition,  more  than  it  receives  from  the 
principles  and  proofs  it  supports,  itself  upon,  is  owing  to 
our  inclinations  that  way,  and  is  so  far  a  derogation  from 
the  love  of  truth  as  such  :  which,  as  it  can  receive  no  evi- 
dence from  our  passions  or  interests,  so  it  should  receive 
no  tincture  from  them. 

§.  2.  Aforiioardness  to  dictate,  from  Kshence. 

The  assuming  an  authority  of  dictating  toothers,  and 
a  forwardness  to  prescribe  to  their  opinions,  is  a  constant 
concomitant  of  this  bias  and  corruption  of  our  judgments. 
For  how  almost  can  it  be  otherwise,  but  that  he  should 
be  ready  to  impose  on  another's  belief,  who  has  already 
imposed  on  his  own  ?  Who  can  reasonably  expect  argu- 
ments and  conviction  from  him,  in  dealing  with  others, 
whose  understanding  is  not  accustomed  to  them  in  his 
dealing  with  himself?  Who  does  violence  to  his  own  fa- 
culties, tyrannizes  over  his  own  mind,  and  usurps  the  pre- 
rogative that  belongs  to  truth  alone,  which  is  to  command 
assent  by  only  its  own  authority,  i.  e.  by  and  in  propor- 
tion to  that  evidence  which  it  carries  with  it. 
§.  3.  Force  of  enthusiasm. 
Upon  this  occasion  1  shall  take  the  liberty  to  consider  a 
third  ground  of  assent,  which  with  some  men  has  the  same 
authority,  and  is  as  confidently  relied  on  as  either  faith  or 
reason;  1  mean  enthusiasm:  which  laying  by  reason, 
would  set  up  revelation  without  it.  Whereby  in  effect  it 
takes  away  l)oth  reason  and  revelation,  and  substitutes  in 
the  room  of  it  the,  ungrounded  fancies  of  a  man^s  own 
brain,  and  assumes  them  for  a  {'oundation  both  of  opinion 
and  conduct. 

§.  4-.  Reasoji  and  revdation. 
Reason  is  natural  revelation,  whereby  the  eternal  father 
of  light,  and  fountain  of  all  knowleilge,  communicates  to 
mankind  that  portion  of  truth  which  he  has  laid  within 
the  reach  of  their  natural  faculties:  revelation  is  naturrd 
reason  enlarged  by  a  new  set  of  discoveries  communicated 
by  God  immediately,  which  reason  vouches  the  truth  o% 
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by  the  testimony  and  proofs  it  gives,  tbattbey  come  from 
God.  ^50  that  he  that  takes  away  leason,  to  make  way 
for  revehition,  puts  out  the  \\<rhi  of  both,  and  does  much- 
\vhat  the  same,  as  if  he  would  persuade  a  man  to  put  out 
his  eyes,  the  better  to  receive  the  remote  light  of  an  invi- 
sible star  by  a  telescope. 

§.  5.  Rise  of  enthusiasm. 
Immediate  revelation  beincv  a  much  easier  way  for  men 
to  establish  their  opinions,  and  regulate  their  conduct,  than 
the  tedious  and  not  always  successful  labour  of  strict  rea- 
soning, it  is  no  wonder  that  some  have  been  very  apt  to  pre- 
tend to  revelation,  and  to  persuade  themselves  that  they  are 
under  the  peculiar  guidance  of  heaven  in  their  actions  and 
opinions,  especially  in  those  of  them  which  they  cannot  ac- 
count for  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  knowledge,  and  prin- 
ciples of  reason.  Hence  we  see  that  in  all  ages,  men,  in 
whom  melancholy  has  mixed  with  devotion,  or  whose  con- 
ceit of  themselves  has  raised  them  into  an  opinion  of  a  great- 
er familiarity  with  God,  and  a  nearer  admittance  to  his  fa- 
vour than  is  afforded  to  others,  have  often  flattered  them- 
selves with  a  persuasion  of  an  immediate  intercourse  with 
the  Deity,  and  frequent  communications  from  the  Divine 
Spn'it.  God,  I  own,  cannot  be  denied  to  be  able  to  enlight- 
en the  understanding,  by  a  ray  darted  into  the  mind  im- 
mediately from  the  fountain  of  light;  this  they  understand 
he  has  promised  to  do,  and  who  then  has  so  good  a  title 
to  expect  it  as  those  who  are  his  peculiar  people,  chosen 
by  him,  and  depending  on  him  ? 

§.  6.  Enthiisiasyn. 
Their  minds  being  thus  prepared,  wl/atever  groundless 
opinion  comes  to  settle  itself  strongly  upon  their  fancies, 
is  an  illumination  from  the  spirit  of  God,  and  presently 
of  divine  authority  :  and  whatsoever  odd  action  they  find 
in  themselves  a  strong  inclination  to  do,  that  impulse  is 
concluded  to  be  a  call  or  direction  from  heaven,  and  must 
be  obeyed  ;  it  is  a  commission  from  above,  and  they  can- 
not err  in  executing  it. 

This  I  take  to  be  properly  enthusiasm,  which,  though 
founded  neither  on  reason  nor  divine  revelation,  but  rising 
from  the  conceits  of  a  warmed  or  over-weening  brain, 
works  yet,  where  it  once  gets  footing,  more  powerfully  on 
the  persuasions  and  actions  of  men,  than  either  of  those 
two,  or  both  together:  men  being  most  forwardly  obedi- 
ent to  the  impulses  they  receive  from  themselves ;  and 
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the  whole  man  is  sure  to  act  more  vijrorously,  where  the 
whole  man  is  carried  by  a  natural  motion.  For  stroncr 
conceit,  like  a  new  principle,  carries  all  easily  with  it, 
when  ^ot  above  common  sense,  and  freed  from  all  restraint 
of  reason,  and  check  of  reflection,  it  is  heightened  into  a 
divine  authority,  in  concurence  with  our  own  temper  and 
inclination. 

§.  8.  Enthusiasm  mistaken  for  seeing  and  feeling. 
Though  the  odd  opinions  and   extravagant  actions  en- 
thusiasm has  run  men  into,   were  enough   to   warn    them" 
agamst  this  wrong  principle,  so  apt  to  misguide  them  both,' 
in  their  belief  and  conduct;  yet  the  love  of  somethng  ex- 
traordinary, the' ease  and  glory   it  is  to   be   inspired,  and 
bp  above  the  common  and  natural  ways   of  knowledge,   so 
flatters  many  men's  laziness,  ignorance,  and    vanity,    that 
when  once  they  are  got  into  this  way  of  immediate  revela-' 
tion,  of  illumination  without  search,  and  of  certainty  with- 
out proof,   and    without  examination;   it   is  a  hard  matter 
to  get  them  out  of  it.     Reason  is  lost  upon  them,  they  are 
above  it :  they  see  the  light  infused  into  their  understand- 
ings, anil  cannot  be  mistaken  ;  it  is  cl«^ar  and  visible  there, 
like  the  light  of  bright   sunshine;  shows  itself,  and  needs 
no  other  proof  but  its  own  evidence:  they  feel   the  hand 
of  G'>d  m((ving  them  within,  and  the  impulses  of  tl.e  spirit, 
and  cannot  be  mistaken  in  what  the)'  feel.     Titus  they  sup- 
port themselves,  and  are  sure  reason  hath  nothing  to  do  with 
what  they  see   and  feel    in  themselves :   what   they  have  a 
sensible  experience  of  admits  no  doubt,   needs  no  proba- 
tion.     Would  he  not  be  ridiculous,  who  should  require  to 
have  it  proved  to  him   that   the   light   shines  and   that  he 
sees  it?     It    is   its  own   proof,    and   can   have   no  other. 
\^''hen  the  spirit  brings    light   into  our    minds,    it   dispels 
darkness.      We  see  it,   as  we  do  that  of  the  sun  at  noon, 
and  need  not  the  twilight  of  reason  to  show  it  us.     This 
light  from  heaven  is  strong,  clear,  and  pure,  carries  its  own 
demonstration   with  it ;   and  we   may  as  naturally  take  a 
glow  worm  to  assist  us   to  dicover   the  sun,   as  to  examine 
the  celestial  ray  by  our  dim  candle,  reason. 

§.  9.  Enthusiasm  how  to  be  discovered. 

This  is  the  way  of  talking  of  these  men  :  they  are  sure, 
because  they  are  sure:  and  their  persuasions  are  right, 
because  they  are  strong  in  them.  For,  when  what  they 
say  is  stripped  of  the  metaphor  of  seeing  and  feeling,  this 
ii  t;ll  it  amounts  to:  and  yet  these  siaiiies  so  impose  on 
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them,  that  they  serve  them  for  certainty  in  themselves,  and 
demonstration  to  others. 

§.  10.  _ 

But  to  examine  a  little  soberly  this  internal  liuht,  and 
this  feeling  on  which  they  build  so  much.  These  men 
have,  they  say,  clear  light,  and  they  see;  they  have  awak-« 
ened  sense,  and  they  feel  ;  this  cannot,  they  are  sure,  be 
disputed  them.  For  when  a  man  says  he  sees  or  feels,  no- 
body can  deny  it  him  that  he  does  so.  But  here  let  me 
ask:  this  seeing,  is  it  the  perception  of  the  truth  of  the 
proposition,  or  of  this,  tiiat  it  is  a  revelation  from  God  ? 
This  feeling,  is  it  a  perception  of  an  inclination  or  fancy 
to  do  something,  or  of  the  spirit  of  God  moving  that  in- 
clination ?  These  are  two  very  different  perceptions,  and 
must  be  carefully  distinguished,  if  we  would  not  impose 
upon  ourselves.  1  may  perceive  the  truth  of  a  proposi- 
tion,  and  yet  not  perceive  that  it  is  an  immediate  revelation 
from  God.  I  may  perceive  the  truth  of  a  proposition 
in  Euclid,  without  its  being  or  my  perceiving  it  to  be 
a  revelation  :  nay,  I  may  perceive  I  came  not  by  this  know- 
ledge in  a  natural  way,  and  so  may  conclude  it  revealed, 
without  perceiving  that  it  is  a  revelation  from  God  ;  be- 
cause there  be  spirits,  which,  without  being  divinely  com- 
missioned, may  excite  those  ideas  in  me,  and  lay  them  in 
such  order  before  my  mind,  that  I  may  perceive  their  con- 
nexion. So  that  the  knowledge  of  any  proposition  coming 
into  my  mind,  I  know  not  how,  is  not  a  perception  that  it 
is  from  God.  Much  less  is  a  strong  persuasion,  that  it  is 
true,  a  perception  that  it  is  from  God,  or  so  much  as  true. 
But  however  it  be  called  light  and  seeing,  I  suppose  it  as 
at  most  but  belief  and  assurance  :  and  the  proposition  taken 
for  a  revelation,  •  is  not  such  as  they  know  to  be  true,  but 
take  to  be  true.  For  where  a  proposition  is  known  to  be 
true,  revelation  is  needless:  and  it  is  hard  to  conceive  hovr 
there  can  be  a  revelation  to  any  one  of  what  he  knows  al- 
ready. If  therefore  it  be  a  proposition  which  they  are 
persuaded,  but  do  not  know,  to  be  true,  whatever  they 
may  call  it,  it  is  not  seeing,  but  believing.  For  these  are 
two  ways,  whereby  truth  comes  into  the  mind,  wholly  dis- 
tinct, so  that  one  is  not  the  other.  What  I  see  I  know  to 
be  so  by  the  evidence  of  the  thing  itself:  what  1  believe  I 
take  to  be  so  upon  the  testimony  of  another :  but  this  tes- 
timony I  must  know  to  be  given,  or  else  what  ground  have 
I  of  believing?  I  must  see  that  it  is  God  that  reveals  this 
to  me,  or  else  I  see  nothing.     The  question  then  here  is. 
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how  do  I  know  that  God  is  the  revealer  of  this  to  me ;  that 
this  impression  is  made  upon  my  mind  by  his  Holy  Spi- 
rit, and  that  therefore  I  ought  to  obey  it  ?  If  I  know  not 
this,  how  great  soever  the  assurance  is  that  I  am  possessed 
with,  it  is  groundless  ;  whatever  light  I  pretend  to  it  is  but 
enthusiasm.  For  whether  the  proposition  supposed  to  be 
revealed,  be  in  itself  evidently  true,  or  visibly  probable,  or 
by  the  natural  ways  of  knowledge  uncertain,  the  proposi- 
tion that  must  be  well  grounded,  and  manifested  to  be  true, 
is  this,  that  God  is  the  revealer  of  it,  and  that  whit  I  take 
to  be  a  revelation  is  certainly  put  into  my  mind  by  him, 
and  is  not  an  illusion  drop))ed  in  by  some  other  spirit,  or 
raised  by  my  own  fancy.  For  if  I  mistake  not,  these  men 
receive  it  for  true,  because  they  presume  God  revealed  it. 
Does  it  not  then  stand  them  upon,  to  examine  on  what 
grounds  they  presume  it  to  be  a  revelation  from  God  ?  or 
else  all  their  confidence  is  mere  presumption  :  and  this 
light,  they  are  so  dazzled  with,  is  nothing  but  an  ignis 
fatuus  that  leads  them  constantly  round  in  this  circle ;  it  is 
a  revelation,  because  they  finnly  believe  it,  and  they  be- 
lieve it,  because  it  is  a  revelation. 

§.11.  Enthusiasm  fails  of  evidenccy  that  the  j^roposition  is 
from  God. 
In  all  that  is  of  divine  revelation,  there  is  need  of  no 
other  proof  but  that  it  is  an  inspiration  from  God :  for  he 
can  neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived.  But  how  shall  it  be 
known  that  any  proposition  in  our  minds  is  a  truth  infused 
by  God ;  a  truth  that  is  revealed  to  us  by  him,  which  he 
declares  to  us,  and  therefore  we  ought  to  believe?  Here 
it  is  that  enthusiasm  fails  of  the  evidence  it  pretends  to. 
For  men  thus  possessed  boast  of  a  light  whereby  they  say 
they  are  enlightened,  and  brought  into  the  knowledge  of 
this  or  that  truth.  But  if  they  know  it  to  be  a  truth,  they 
must  know  it  to  be  so,  cither  by  its  own  self-evidence  to 
natural  reason,  or  by  the  rational  proofs  that  make  it  out 
to  be  so.  If  they  see  and  know  it  to  be  a  truth,  either  of 
these  two  ways,  they  in  vain  suppose  it  to  be  a  revelation. 
For  they  know  it  to  be  true  the  same  way,  that  any  other 
man  naturally  may  know  that  it  is  so  without  the  help  of 
revelation.  For  thus  all  the  truths,  of  what  kind  soever, 
that  men  uninspired  are  enlightened  with,  came  into  their 
minds,  and  are  established  there.  If  they  say  they  knt)W 
it  to  be  true,  because  it  is  a  revelation  from  God,  the  rea- 
son is  good:  bat  then  it  will  be  demanded  how  they  know 
it  to  be  a  revelation  from  (o^^^i.     If  they  say,    by  the  light 
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it  brin^^s  with  it,  which  shines  brifjht  in  their  minds,  and 
they  cannot  resist:  I  beseech  them  to  consider  whether 
this  be  any  more  than  what  we  have  taken  notice  of  ab-ca- 
dy,  viz.  that  it  is  a  revelation,  because  they  s.tron,uly  be- 
lieve it  to  be  true.  For  all  the  light  they  speak  of  is  but 
a  stron",  though  ungrounded  persuasion  of  their  own 
minds,  that  it  is  a  truth.  For  rational  grounds  from 
proofs  that  it  is  a  truth,  they  must  acknowledge  to  have 
none ;  for  then  it  is  not  received  as  a  revelation,  but  upon 
the  ordinary  grounds  that  other  truths  are  received:  and 
if  they  believe  it  to  be  true,  because  it  is  a  revelation,  and 
have  no  other  reason  for  its  being  a  revelation,  but  be- 
cause they  are  fully  persuaded  without  any  other  reason 
that  it  is  true  ;  they  believe  it  to  be  a  revelation,  only  be- 
cause they  strongly  believe  it  to  be  a  revelation ;  which  is 
a  very  unsafe  ground  to  proceed  on,  either  in  our  tenets 
or  actions.  And  what  readier  way  can  there  be  to  run 
ourselves  into  the  most  extravagant  errors  and  miscar- 
riages, than  thus  to  set  up  tancy  for  our  supreme  and  sole 
guide,  ana  to  believe  any  proposition  to  be  true,  any  ac- 
tion to  be  right,  only  because  we  believe  it  to  be  so?  The 
stren'Tth  of  our  persuasions  is  no  evidence  at  all  of  their 
own  rectitude  :  crooked  things  may  be  as  stiff"  and  inflxi- 
ble  as  straight :  anu  men  may  be  as  positive  and  peremp- 
tory in  error  as  in  truth.  Ho^v  come  else  the  untractable 
zealots  in  different  and  opposite  parties?  For  if  the  light, 
which  every  one  thinks  he  has  in  his  mind,  which  in  this 
case  is  nothing  but  the  strength  of  his  own  persua^on,  be 
an  evidence  that  it  is  from  God,  contrary  opinions  have 
the  same  title  to  inspirations;  and  God  will  be  not  only 
the  father  of  lights,  but  of  opposite  and  contradictory 
lights,  leading  men  contrary  ways;  and  contradictory  pro- 
positions will  be  divine  truths,  if  an  ungrounded  strengtli 
of  assui'ance  be  an  evidence,  that  any  proposition  is  a  di- 
vine revelation. 
§.  12.  Firm7iess  of  po' suasion  no  proof  that  any  proposi' 
tion  is  from  God. 
This  cannot  be  otherwise,  wiiilst  firmness  of  persuasion 
is  niude  the  cause  of  believing,  and  confidence  of  being  ia 
the  right  is  made  an  argument  of  truth.  St.  Paul  him- 
self believed  he  did  well,  and  that  he  had  a  call  to  it  when 
J]e  persecuted  the  Christians,  whom  he  confidently  thought 
in  the  wrong:  but  yet  it  was  he,  and  not  they,  who  were 
mistaken.  Good  men  are  men  still,  liable  to  mis- 
takes ;    and  are   sometimes  warmly  engaged   in   errors, 
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which  they  take  for  divine  truths,   shuiing  in  their  minds 
with  the  clearest  li^ht. 

§.  13.  Lighf  in  the  mind,  \iohat. 
Li,tiht,  true  light,  in  the  mind  is,  or  can  be  nothing  else 
but  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  any  proposition  ;  and  if  it 
be  not  a  self-evident  proposition,  all  the  light  it  has,  or  can 
havp,  is  from  the  clearness  and  validity  of  those  proofs,  upon 
which  it  is  received.  To  talk  of  any  other  light  in  the 
understanding  is  to  put  ourselves  in  the  dark,  or  in  the 
power  of  the  Prince  of  darkness,  and  by  our  own  consent 
to  give  ourselves  up  to  delu-ion  to  believe  a  lie.  For  it 
strength  of  persuasion  be  the  light,  which  must  guide  us  ; 
1  ask  how  shall  any  one  distinguish  between  the  delusions 
of  Satan,  and  the  inspirations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  He  can 
transform  himself  into  an  angel  of  light.  And  they  who 
are  led  by  this  son  of  the  morning,  are  as  fully  satisfied  of 
the  illumination,  /.  c.  are  as  strongly  persuaded,  that  they 
are  enlightened  by  the  spirit  of  God,  as  any  one  v;ho  is 
so  :  they  acquiesce  and  rejoice  in  it,  are  acted  by  it :  and 
nobody  can  be  more  sure,  nor  more  in  the  right  (if  their 
own  strontr  belief  may  be  judge)  than  they. 

§.14'.  Revelation  must  be  judged  of  h>j  reason. 
He  therefore  thi^t  will  not  give  himse'f  up  to  all  the  extra-^ 
vao-ancies  of  delusion  aud  errour,  must  bring  this  guide  of 
his  light  within  to  the  trial.  God,  when  he  makes  the 
prophet,  does  not  unmake  the  man.  He  leaves  all  his  fa- 
culties in  the  natural  state,  to  enable  him  to  judge  of  his 
inspirations,  whether  they  be  of  divine  original  or  no. 
When  he  illunjinates  the  mind  with  supernatural  light,  he 
does  not  extinguish  that  which  is  natural.  If  he  would 
have  us  assent  to  the  truth  of  any  proposition,  h^  either 
evidences  that  truth  by  the  usual  methods  of  natural  reason, 
or  else  makes  it  known  to  be  a  truth  which  he  would  have 
us  assent  to,  by  his  authority:  and  convinces  us  that  it  is  from 
him,  by  some  marks  which  reason  cannot  be  mistaken  in. 
Reason  must  be  our  last  judge  and  gui<le  in  every  thing. 
I  do  not  mean  that  we  must  consult  reason,  and  examine 
whether  a  proposition  revealed  from  God  can  be  made  out 
by  natural  principles,  and  if  it  cannot,  that  then  we  may 
reject  it:  but  consult  it  we  must,  and  by  it  examine,  whe- 
ther it  be  a  revelation  from  God  or  no.  And  if  reason 
•finds  it  to  be  revealed  from  God,  reason  then  declares  for 
tt,  as  much  as  for  any  other  truth,  and  makes  it  one  of  her 
dictates.  Every  conceit  that  thoroughly  warms  our  fancies 
must  pass  for  an  mspiration,  if  there  be  nothing  but  the 
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streniTih  of  our  persuasions,  whereby  to  jud^e  of  our  per- 
suasions:  if  reason  must  not  exa;niiie  their  truth  by  some- 
thin:,'  extrinsical  to  the  persuasions  themselves,  insfjirations 
and  delusions,  truth  and  falsehood,  will  have  the  same 
measure,  and  will  not  be  possible  to  be  distinguished. 
§.  15.  Belirf  no  proof  of  revelation 

If  this  internal  lii^'ht,  or  any  }.n»position  which  undet 
that  title  we  take  for  inspired,  be  conformable  to  the  princi- 
ples of  reason,  or  to  the  word  of  God,  which  is  attested 
revelation,  reason  warrants  it,  and  we  may  safely  receive 
it  for  true  and  be  guided  by  it  in  our  belief  and  actions; 
if  it  receive  no  testimony  nor  evidence  from  either  of  these 
rules,  we  cannot  take  it  for  a  revelation,  or  so  much  as  for 
true,  till  we  have  some  other  mark  that  it  is  a  revelation, 
besides  our  believing  that  it  is  so.  Thus  we  see  the  holy 
men  of  old,  wha  had  revelations  from  God,  had  something 
else  besides  that  internal  light  of  assurance  in  their  own 
minds,  to  testify  to  them  that  it  was  from  G*)d.  They 
were  not  left  to  their  own  persuasions  alone,  that  those 
persuasions  were  from  God;  but  had  outward  signs  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  author  of  those  revelations.  And  when 
they  were  to  convince  others,  they  had  a  power  given  them 
to  justify  the  truth  of  their  commission  from  heaven,  and 
by  visible  signs  to  assert  the  divine  authority  of  a  messaged 
they  were  sent  with.  Moses  saw  the  bush  burn  without 
being  consumed,  and  heard  a  voice  out  of  it.  This 
■was  something  besides  finding  an  impulse  upon  his  mind 
to  go  to  Pharaoh,  that  he  might  bring  his  brethren  out  of 
Egypt:  and  yet  he  thought  not  this  enough  to  authorize 
him  to  go  with  that  message,  till  God,  by  another  miracle 
of  his  rod  turned  into  a  serpent,  had  assured  him  of  a 
power  to  testify  his  mission,  by  the  same  miracle  repeated 
before  them,  whom  he  was  sent  to.  Gideon  was  sent  by 
an  angel  to  deliver  Israel  from  the  Midianites,  and  yet  he 
desired  a  sign  to  convince  him  that  this  commission  was 
from  God.  These,  and  several  the  like  instances  to  be 
found  among  the  prophets  of  old,  are  enough  to  show  that 
they  thought  not  an  inward  seeing  or  persuasion  of  their 
own  minds,  without  any  other  proof,  a  sufficient  evidence 
that  it  ivasfrom  God  ;  though  the  scripture  does  not  every 
where  mention  their  demanding  or  having  such  proofs. 

§.  16. 

In  what  I  have  said  I  am  far  from  denying  that  God 
can,  or  doth  sometimes  enlighten  men's  minds  in  the  ap- 
prehending of  certain  truths,  or  excite  them  to  good  ac* 
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tions  by  the  immediate  influence  and  assistance  ofthelioly 
spirit,  without  any  extraoidinary   signs  accompanying  it. 
But  in  sucli  cases  too   we  have  reason    and  scripture,   un- 
erring rides   to   know  whether   it  be  from    God  or   no. — 
Where  the  truth  embraced  is  consonant  to  the  revelation 
ill  the  written  word  of  God,   or  the  action  conforma'.>le  to 
the  dictates   of  right  reason   or  holy  writ,  we  may    be  as- 
isuied  that  we  run  uo  risk  in   entertaining  it   as  such  ;  be- 
cause though    perhaps  it   be  not  an    immediate   revelation 
from  God,  extraordinarily    operating  on  our  minds,  yet 
■v/e  are  sure  it   is  warranted    by   that  revelation   which  he 
has  given  us  of  truth.     But  it  is  not   the  strength   of  our 
private  persuasion    within  ourselves,  that  can   warrant  it 
to  be  a  light  or  motion  from  heaven  ;  nothing  can  do  that 
but  the  written  word  of  God  without  us,  or  that  stai.dard 
of  reason  which  is  common  to  us  with  all  men.   Where  rea- 
son or  scripture  is  express  for  any   opinion   or   action,   we 
may  receive   it  as   of  divine  authority;  but  it  is   not   the 
strength  of  our  own  persuasions  which  can  by  itself  give  it 
that  stamp.     The  bent  ot  our  own  minds  may  favour  it  as 
much  as  we  please;   that  may  show  it   to  be  a  fondling  of 
our  own,   but  will  by  no  means  prove  it  to  be  an  oiFspring 
of  heaven,  and  of  divine  original. 


CHAP.  XX. 

OF  WRONG  ASSENT,    OR  ERROUR. 

§.  1.   Catises  of  crro7ir, 

'IT'NOVVLEDGE  being  to  be  had  only  of  visible  and 
•*^-*^  ctMiain  truth,  errour  is  not  a  fiult  of  our  knowledge, 
but  a  mistake  of  our  judgment,  giving  assent  to  that  which 
is  not  true. 

But  if  assent  be  grounded  on  likelihood,  if  the  proper 
object  and  motive  of  our  assent  be  probability,  and  that 
probability  consists  in  what  is  laid  down  in  the  fore- going 
cl  i^pters,  it  will  be  demanded  how  men  con:ie  to  give  their 
assents  conu'ary  to  probability.  Fur  there  is  nothing 
more  common  than  contrariety  ol  opinions;  nothing 
mere  obvious  than  that  one  man  wholly  tiisbelieves,  what 
another  ohiy  doubts  of,  aid  a  third  sttdfastly  believes, 
and  firmly  adheres  to.     The  reasons  whereof,  though  they 
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roiy  he  very  vaiiou*,  yet,   I  suppose,  may  all  be  reduced 
to  thesf  four: 

1.  Wint  of  proofs. 

2.  W;uU  of  aWilily  to  use  them. 

3  Want  of  will  to  use  them. 

4  Wrong  measures  of  probability. 

§.2. — 1.    Want  of  proofs. 
First,  by  want  of  aroofs,    I  do  ni>t  mean  onlv  the  want 
of  those  proofs  wriicli  are  no  where  extant,  and  so  are  no 
wh>re  to  be  had;  but  the  want  even  of  tho^e  proofs  which 
ar  •  in  be  ng,  or  might  be  procured.      And  thus  men  want 
proof-  who  luive  not  the   convenience  or  opportunity    to 
make  experiments  and  observations  themselves  tevdinjT  to 
the  proof  of  any  proposition;  nor  likewise  the  convenience 
to  inquire  into  and  collect  the  testimonies  of  others  :  and 
in    his  state  are  the  greatest   part   of    nankind,    who  are 
given  up  to  l:}ihoiir,  and  enslaved  to  the  necessity  of  their 
luean  condili)  J,  whose  lives  are  worn  out  only  in  the  pro- 
visions for  living.     These   men's  opportunities  of  know- 
ledge and  inquiry  are  commonly  as  narrow  as  their  for- 
tlines;  and  their  understandings  are  but    little  instructed, 
when  all  their  whole  iiuie  and  pains  is  laid   out  to  still  the 
croaking  of  their  own  bellies,  or  the  cries  of  their  children. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  man  who  drudges  on   all 
his  life  in  a  laborious  trade,  should   be  more  knowing  in 
the  variety  of  things  done  in  the  wM-ld,  than  a  pack-horse, 
who  is  driven   constantly    forwards  and   backwards  in   a 
narrow  lane,  and  dirty   road,  only  to   market,  should  be 
skilled  in  the  geography  of  the   country.     Nor  is  it  at  all 
more  possible,   that  he  who  wants  leisure,  book?,  and  lan- 
guages, and   the  opportunity  of  conversing   with  variety 
of  men,  should  be  in  a  condition  to  collect  those  testimo- 
nies and  observations  which  are  in  being,  and   are  neces- 
sary to  make  out  many,  nay  most  «)f  the  propositions  that, 
in  the  societies  of  men,  are  judged  of  the  greatest  moment; 
or  to  find  out  grounds  of  assurance  so   great  as   the  belief 
of  the  points  he  would  build  on  them  is  thought  necessaiy. 
So  that  a  great  part  of  mankind  are,  by  the  natural  and 
unalterable  state  of  things  in  this  world,  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  human  affairs,  unavoidably  given  over  to  invincible 
ignorance   of  those  proofs  on  which    others   build,    and 
which  are  necessary  to  establish  those  opinions;  the  great- 
est part  of  men  having  much  to  do  to  get   the   means  of 
liviiiiT.  are  not  in  a  condition  to  look  after  those  of  learned 
and  laborious  inquiries. 
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§.  3.  Obj.   What  shall  become  of  those  who  want  them,  an» 

sivered. 

What  shall  we  say  then  ?  Are  the  greatest  part  of  man- 
kind, by  the  necessity  of  their  condition,  subjected  to  un- 
avoidable ignorance  in  those  things  which  are  of  greatest 
importance  to  them  ?  (for  of  these  it  is  obvious  to  inquire.) 
Have  the  bulk  of  mankind  no  other  guide  but  accident, 
and  blind  chance,  to  conduct  them  to  their  happiness  or  mi- 
sery. Are  the  current  opinions,  and  licensed  guides  of  every 
country,  sufficient  evidence  and  security  to  every  man  to 
venture  hii*  great  concernments  on  ;  nay,  his  everlasting 
happiness  or  misery  ?  Or  can  those  be  the  certain  and 
infallible  oracles  and  standards  of  truth,  which  teach  one 
thing  in  Christendom,  and  another  in  Turkey  ?  Or  shall 
a  poor  countryman  be  eternally  happy  for  having  th« 
chance  to  be  born  in  Italy;  or  a  day-labourer  be  unavoid- 
ably lost,  because  he  had  the  ill  luck  to  be  born  in  Eng- 
land ?  How  ready  some  men  may  be  to  say  some  of  these 
things,  I  will  not  here  examine:  but  this  I  am  sure,  that 
men  must  allow  one  or  other  of  these  to  be  true  (let  them 
choose  which  they  please)  or  else  grant,  that  God  has  fur- 
nished men  with  faculties  sufficient  to  direct  them  in  the 
way  they  should  take,  if  they  will  but  seriously  employ 
them  that  way,  when  their  ordinary  vocations  allow  them 
the  leisure.  No  man  is  so  wholly  taken  up  with  the  at- 
tendance on  the  means  of  living,  as  to  have  no  spare  time 
at  all  to  think  of  his  soul,  and  inform  himself  vu  matters  of 
religion.  Were  men  as  intent  upon  this,  as  they  are  on 
things  of  lower  concernment,  there  are  none  so  enslaved 
to  the  necessities  of  life,  who  might  not  finci  Uiany  vacan- 
cies that  might  be  husbanded  to  this  advantage  of  their 
knowledge. 

§.  4.   People  hindered  from  inquiry. 

Besides  those,  whose  improvements  and  intui  malions  are 
straitened  by  the  narrowness  of  their  fortunes,  there  are 
others  whose  largeness  of  fortune  would  pleniiiully  enough' 
supply  books  and  other  requisites  tor  clearing  of  doubts, 
and  discovering  of  truth  :  but  they  are  cooped  in  close,  by 
the  laws  of  their  countries,  and  the  strict  guards  of  those 
whose  interest  it  is  to  keep  them  ignorant,  lest,  knowing 
more,  they  should  believe  the  less  in  them.  These  are  as 
far,  nay  farther  frou)  the  liberty  and  opportunities  of  a  fair 
inquiry,  than  these  poor  and  wretched  labourers  we  betore 
spoke  of.  And,  however  they  may  seem  high  and  great, 
aie  confined  to  narrowness  of  thought,  and  enslaved  in 
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that  which  sliotjhl  be  the  freest  part  of  man,  their  iinder- 
staiKliiiLjs.  'I'his  is  generally  the  case  of  all  those  who  live 
in  places  where  care  is  taken  to  propai^ate  truth  without 
knowledge  :  vvhere  men  are  forced,  at  a  venture,  to  be  of  the 
religion  of  the  country;  and  must  therefore  swallow  down 
opinions,  as  silly  people  do  empirics  pills,  without  knowing 
what  they  are  made  of,  or  how  they  will  work,  and  having 
nothing  to  do  but  believe  that  they  will  do  the  cure: 
but  in  this  are  much  more  miserable  than  they,  in  that 
they  are  not  at  liberty  to  refuse  swallowing  what  perhaps 
they  had  rather  let  alone;  or  to  choose  the  physician,  to 
whose  conduct  they  would  trust  themselves. 

^r  §.  5. — 2.    fVant  of'  skill  to  use  them. 

f  Secondly,  those  vvho  want  skill  to  use  those  evidences 
they  have  of  probabilities  ;  who  cannot  carry  a  train  of 
consequences  in  their  heads;  nor  weigh  exactly  the  pre- 
ponderancy  of  contrary  proofs  and  testimonies,  making 
every  circumstance  its  due  allowance ;  may  be  easily  mis- 
led to  assent  to  positions  that  are  not  probable.  There 
are  some  men  of  one,  some  but  of  two  syllogisms,  and  no 
more ;  and  others  that  can  but  advance  one  step  farther. 
These  cannot  always  discern  that  side  on  which  the  strong- 
est proofs  lie ;  cannot  constantly  follow  that  which  in  it- 
self is  the  more  probable  opinion.  Now  that  there  is  such 
a  difference  between  men,  in  respect  of  their  understand- 
ings, I  think  nobody,  who  has  had  any  conversation  with 
his  neighbours,  will  question  :  though  he  never  was  at 
Westminster-hall,  or  the  Exchange,  on  the  oce  hand;  or 
at  Alms-houses,  or  Bedlam,  on  the  other.  Which  great 
difference  in  men's  intellectuals,  whether  it  rises  from  any 
defect  in  the  organs  of  the  body,  particularly  adapted  to 
thinking;  or  in  the  dulness  or  untractableness  of  those 
faculties  for  want  of  use ;  or,  as  some  think,  in  the  natural 
differences  of  men's  souls  themselves ;  or  some,  or  all  of 
these  together  ;  it  matters  not  here  to  examine  :  only  this 
is  evident,  that  there  is  a  difference  of  degrees  of  men's 
understandings,  apprehensions,  and  reasonings,  to  so  great 
a  latitude,  that  one  may,  without  doing  injury  to  man- 
kintl,  affu'm,  that  there  is  a  greater  distance  -between  some 
men  and  others,  in  this  respect,  than  between  some  men 
and  some  beasts.  But  how  this  comes  about,  is  a  specu- 
lation, though  of  great  consequence,  yet  not  necesssary  to 
our  present  purpose. 

§.  6. — 3.  Wa7it  ofimll  to  use  them. 
Thirdly,    there  are   another  sort  of  people  that  want 
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proofs)  not  because  they  are  oul  of  tlieir  reach,  but  be- 
cause they  will  not  use  ihe.n  :  who,  thouu'i  ihey  have 
riches  and  leisure  enough,  and  want  neither  parts  jior 
other  helps,  are  yet  never  the  better  for  them.  Ti  eir  hot 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  or  cc^nslant  drud^fcry  in  business),  en- 
gages some  men's  thoughts  elsewhere  :  laziness  and  oscit- 
ancy  in  general,  or  a  particular  aversion  for  books,  study 
and  meditation,  keep  others  from  any  serious  thoughts  at 
all :  and  some  out  of  fear,  that  au  impartial  inquiry  would 
not  favour  those  opinions  which  best  suii  I'leir  j^rojudices, 
lives,  and  designs,  content  themselves,  without  examina- 
tion, to  take  upon  trust  what  they  find  convenient  and  in 
fashion.  Thus  most  men,  even  of  those  that  n)ight  do 
otherwise,  pass  their  lives  without  an  acquaintance  with, 
much  less  a  rational  assent  to,  probabilities  they  are  con- 
cerned to  know,  though  they  lie  so  much  within  their  vievv, 
that  to  be  convinced  of  them  they  need  but  tuin  their  eyei» 
that  way.  We  know  some  men  will  not  read  a  letter  whicii 
is  supposed  to  bring  ill  news ;  and  many  men  forbear  to 
Qast  up  their  accounts,  or  so  much  as  think  upon  their 
estates,  who  have  reason  to  fear  their  affairs  are  in  no 
very  good  posture.  How  men,  whose  f)itntiful  fortunes 
allow  them  leisure  to  improve  their  underst  uuiings,  can  sa- 
tisfy themselves  with  a  ,azy  ignorance,  I  cannot  tell :  but 
niethinksthey  have  a  low  opinion  of  iheii  souls,  svho  hty  out 
all  their  incomes  in  provisions  for  the  body,  and  em^-loy 
none  of  it  to  procure  the  means  and  hel{)s  of  knowledge; 
■who  take  great  care  to  appear  always  in  a  neat  and  sj)k*n- 
did  outside,  and  wouici  think  tlumselves  miserable  in 
coarse  clothes,  or  a  patched  coat,  and  )et  contentedly 
suffer  their  minds  to  appear  abroad  in  a  pie  bald  livery  of 
coarse  patches,  and  borrowed  shreds,  such  as  it  has  pleas- 
ed chance,  or  their  country-laylor,  (I  mean  the  common 
opinion  of  those  they  have  converged  vuih)  to  clothe  them 
in.  1  will  not  here  uicntion  how  uiweasonable  this  is  for 
men  that  ever  think  of  a  future  state,  and  theu'  concern- 
ment in  it,  which  no  rational  man  can  avoid  to  do  homc- 
times  :  nor  shall  I  take  notice  what  a  shame  and  contu- 
sion it  is,  to  the  greatest  conieiiiners  of  knuvvlecigc,  to  be 
found  ignorant  in  things  they  are  concerneci  to  knovs, — 
But  this  at  least  is  worth  the  consideraiion  of  those  who 
call  themselves  gentlemen,  that  l)o»vever  they  may  think 
credit,  respecr,  power  and  authuiiiy,  i he  concomitants  of 
ihcir  birth  and  fortune, yet  they  wiii  ui.d  all  thchc  still  car- 
ried away  from  then),  by  men  oi  lower  condition,  who  sur- 
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pass  them  in  knowledge.  They  who  are  blind  will  aUvays 
be  led  by  those  that  see,  or  else  fall  into  the  ditch  :  and 
lie  is  certainly  the  most  subjected,  the  most  enslaved,  who 
is  so  in  his  understanding.  In  the  foregoing  instances, 
some  of  the  causes  have  been  shown  of  wrong  assent,  and 
how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  probable  doctrines  are  not  al- 
ways received  with  an  assent  proportionable  to  the  reasons 
which  are  to  be  had  for  their  probability :  but  hitherto 
we  have  considered  only  such  probabilities,  whose  proofs 
do  exist,  but  do  not  appear  to  him  who  embraces  the  er- 
rour. 

^.7. — 4.  IVi-ong  measures  of  probability  ;  'whereof. 
Fourthly,  there  remains  yet  the  last  sort,  who,  even 
where  the  real  probabilities  appear,  and  are  plainly  laid 
before  them,  do  not  admit  of  tlie  conviction  nor  yield  un- 
to manifestreasons,  but  do  either  i-^'-x'-'"  suspend  their  assent, 
or  give  it  to  the  less  probable  opinion  :  and  to  this  danger 
are  those  exposed,  who  have  taken  up  wrong  measures  of 
probability;   which  are, 

1.  Propositions  that  are  not  in  themselves  certain  and 
evident,   but  doubtful  and  false,  taken  up  for  principles. 

2.  Received  hypotheses. 

3.  Predominant  passions  or  inclinations. 

4.  Authority. 

§.  8. — 1.  Doubf id  propositions  taken  for  principles. 

First,  the  tirst  and  firmest  ground  of  probability  is  the 
conformity  any  thing  has  to  our  own  knowledge;  especial- 
ly that  part  of  our  knowledge  which  we  have  embraced, 
and  continue  to  look  on  as  principles.  These  have  so 
gTeat  an  influence  upon  our  opinions,  that  it  is  usually  by 
them  we  judge  of  truth,  and  measure  probability  to  that 
degree,  that  what  is  inconsistent  with  our  principles,  is 
so  far  from  passing  for  probable  with  us,  that  it  will  not 
be  allowed  possible.  The  revei'cnce  borne  to  these  prin- 
ciples is  so  great,  and  their  authority  so  paramount  to  all 
other,  that  the  testimony  not  only  of  other  men,  but  the 
evidence  of  our  own  senses  are  often  rejected,  when  they 
offer  to  vouch  any  thing  contrary  to  these  established  rules. 
How  much  the  doctrine  of  innate  principles,  and  that 
principles  are  not  to  be  proved  or  questioned,  has  contri- 
buted to  this,  I  will  not  here  examine.  This  I  readily 
grant,  that  one  truth  cannot  contradict  another :  but 
withal  I  take  leave  also  to  say,  that  every  one  ought  very  care- 
fully to  beware  what  ne  admits  for  a  principle,  to  examiue 
it  sti'ictly,  and  see  whether  he  certainly  knows  it  to  be 
VOL.  ir.  2  N 
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true  of  itself  b)^  its  own  evidence,  or  whether  he  does  on- 
ly wi'h  assurance  believe  it  to  be  so  upon  the  authority  of 
others.  For  he  hath  a  stronij  bias  put  into  his  uudertsand- 
ini^.  which  will  unavoidably  misjTuide  his  absent,  who  hatii 
imbibed  wrong  principles,  and  has  blindly  given  himself 
up  to  the  authority  of  any  opinion  in  itself  not  evidently 
true. 

<  There  is  nothing  more  ordinary  than  children's  receiv- 
ing into  thpir  minds  propositions  (especially  about  matters 
of  religion)  from  their  parents,  nurses,  or  those  about 
theui  :  which  being  insinuated  into  their  unwary,  as  well 
as  unbiassed  understandings,  and  fastened  by  degrees,  are 
at  last  (equally  whether  true  or  false)  rivetted  there  by 
long  custom  and  education,  beyond  all  possibility  of  be- 
inii'  pulled  out  again.  For  men,  when  they  are  grown  up, 
reflecting  upon  their  opinions,  and  finding!  those  of  this 
sort  to  be  as  ancient  in  their  minds  as  their  very  memories, 
not  having  observed  their  early  insinuation,  nor  by  what 
means  they  got  them,  they  are  apt  'to  reverence  them  as 
sacred  things,  and  not  to  suffer  them  to  be  prophaned, 
touched,  or  questioned  :  they  look  on  them  as  the  Urim 
and  Thummim  set  up  in  their  n)inds  immediately  by  God 
himself,  to  be  the  great  and  unerring  deciders  of  truth  and 
fxilsehood,  and  the  judges  to  which  they  are  to  appeal  in 
all  manner  of  controversies. 

§.  10. 
This  opinion  of  his  principles,  (let  them  be  what  they 
will,)  being  once  established  in  any  one's  mind,  it  is  easy 
to  be  imagined  what  reception  any  proposition  shall  find, 
liow  clearly  soever  proved,  that  shall  invalidate  their  au- 
thority, or  al  all  thwart  with  these  internal  oracles;  wheieas 
the  grossest  absurdities  and  improbabilities,  being  but 
agreeable  to  such  principles,  go  down  glibly,  and  are  easily 
digested.  The  great  obstinacy  that  is  to  be  found  in  men 
fiimly  believing  quite  contrary  opinions,  though  many  times 
equally  absurd,  in  the  various  religions  of  mankind,  areas 
evident  a  proof,  as  they  ar«  an  unavoidable  consequence, 
of  this  way  of  reasoning  from  received  traditional  princi- 
ples. So  that  men  will  disbelieve  their  own  eyes,  renounce 
the  evidenc6  of  their  senses,  and  give  their  own  experience 
tlie  lie,  rather  than  admit  of  any  thing  disagreemg  with 
these  sacred  lei^iets.  Take  an  intelligent  Romanist,  that, 
from  the  first  dawning  of  any  notions  in  his  understanding, 
hath  had  this  principle  constantly  inculcated,  viz.  that  he 
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must  believe  as  the  church  (/.  e.  those  of  his  communion) 
believes,  or  tliat  the  pope  is  infallible;  and  this  he  never 
so  much  as  heard  questioned,  till  at  forty  or  fifty  years  old 
he  met  with  one  of  other  principles  :  how  1s  he  prepared 
easily  to  swallow,  not  only  against  all  probability,  but  even 
tiie  clear  evidence  of  his  senses,  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation  ?  This  principle  has  such  an  influence  on  his 
mind,  that  he  will  believe  that  to  be  flesh  which  he  sees  to 
be  bread.  And  what  way  will  you  take  to  convince  a  man 
of  any  improbable  opinion  he  holds,  who,  with  some  phi- 
losophers, hath  laid  down  this  as  a  foundation  of  reasoninor, 
that  he  must  believe  his  reason  (f  u'  so  men  improperly  call 
arguments  drawn  from  their  principles)  against  his  senses? 
Let  an  enthusiast  be  principled,  that  he  or  his  teacher  is 
inspired,  and  acted  by  an  immediate  communication  of  the 
divine  spirit,  and  you  in  vain  bring  the  evidence  of  clear 
reasons  against  liis  doctrine.  Whoever,  therefore,  have 
imbibed  wrong  principles,  are  not,  in  things  inconsistent 
with  these  principles,  to  be  moved  by  the  most  apparent 
and  convincing  probabilities,  till  they  are  so  candid  and 
ingenuous  to  themselves,  as  to  be  persuaded  to  examine 
even  those  very  principles,  which  many  never  suffer  them- 
selves to  do. 

§.11 . — 2.  Received  hypotheses. 
Secondly,  next  to  these  are  men  whose  understandings 
are  cast  into  a  mould,  and  fashioned  just  to  the  size  of  a 
received  hypothesis.  The  difference  between  these  and  the 
former  is,  that  they  will  admit  of  matter  of  fact,  and  agree 
with  dissenters  in  that;  but  differ  only  in  assigning  of  rea- 
sons and  explaining  the  manner  of  operation.  These  are 
not  at  that  open  defiance  with  their  senses,  with  the  former: 
they  can  endure  to  hearken  to  their  information  a  little 
more  patiently  ;  but  will  by  no  means  admit  of  their  reports 
in  the  explanation  of  things;  nor  be  prevailed  on  by  pro- 
babilities, which  would  convince  them  that  things  are  not 
brought  about  just  after  the  same  manner  that  they  have 
decreed  within  thenjselves  that  they  are.  Would  it  not  be 
an  insufferable  thing  for  a  learned  professor,  and  that 
which  his  scarlet  would  blush  at,  to  have  his  authority  of 
forty  years  standing,  wrought  out  of  hard  rock  Greek  and 
Latin,  with  no  small  expence  of  time  and  candle,  and  con- 
firmed by  general  tradition  and  a  reverend  beard,  in  an. 
instant  overturned  by  an  upstart  novelist  ?  Can  any  one 
expect  that  he  should  be  made  to  confess,  that  what  he 
taught  his  scholars  thirty  years  ago,   was  all  erroar  and 
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mistake  ;  and  that  he  sold  them  liard  words  and  ignorance 
at  a  very  dear  rate  ?  What  probabilities,  I  say,  are  suffi- 
cient to  prevail  in  such  a  case?  And  who  ever  by  the  most 
cogent  arguments  will  be  prevailed  with  to  disrobe  himself 
at  once  of  all  his  old  opinions,  and  pretences  to  knowledge 
and  learning,  which  with  hard  study  he  hath  all  his  time 
been  labouring  for;  and  turn  himself  out  stark  naked,  in 
f]uest  afresh  of  new  notions?  All  the  arguments  that  can 
be  used,  will  be  as  little  able  to  prevail,  as  the  wind  did 
"uith  the  traveller  to  part  with  his  cloke,  which  he  held 
only  the  faster.  To  this  of  wrong  hypothesis  may  be  re- 
duced the  errours  that  may  be  occasioned  by  a  true  hypo- 
thesis, or  right  principles,  but  not  rightly  understood. 
There  is  nothing  more  familiar  than  this.  The  instances 
of  men  contending  for  different  opinions,  which  they  all 
derive  from  the  infallible  truth  of  the  scripture,  are  an  un- 
deniable proof  of  it.  All  that  call  themselves  Christians 
allow  the  text,  that  says,  furxvaiiTi.  to  carry  in  it  the  obli- 
gation to  a  very  weighty  duty.  But  yet  how  very  erro- 
neous will  one  of  their  practices  be,  who,  understanding 
nothing  but  the  French,  take  this  rule  with  one  transla- 
tion to  be  "  repentez  vou.«,"  repent ;  or  with  the  other, 
"  faitiez  penitence,"  do  penance  ! 

§.  12. — 3.  Predomi?ia7it passiojis. 
Thirdly,  probabilities,  which  cross  men's  appetites  and 
prevailing  passions,  run  the  same  fate.  Let  ever  so  much 
probability  hang  on  one  side  of  a  covetous  man's  reason- 
ing, and  money  on  the  other;  it  is  easy  to  foresee  which 
will  outweigh.  Earthly  minds,  like  mud- walls,  resist  the 
strongest  batteries:  and  though  perhaps  sometimes  the 
force  of  a  clear  argument  may  make  some  impression,  yet 
they  nevertheless  stand  firm,  and  keep  out  the  enemy  truth, 
that  would  captivate  or  disturb  them.  Tell  a  man,  pas- 
sionately in  love,  that  he  is  jilteil  ;  bring  a  score  of  wit- 
nesses of  the  falsehood  of  his  mistress,  it  is  ten  to  one  but 
three  kind  words  of  hers  shall  invalidate  all  their  testi- 
monies. Quod  volumus,  facile  credivms  ;  What  suits  our 
wishes,  is  lorwardly  believed ;  is,  1  supjiose,  what  every 
one  I  ath  more  than  once  exfjerimented  ;  and  though  men 
cannot  always  openly  gainsay  or  resist  the  force  of  manifest 
probabilities  that  make  against  them,  yet  yield  they  not  to 
the  argument.  Not  but  that  it  is  the  nature  of  the  under- 
standing constantly  to  close  with  the  more  probable  side; 
but  yet  a  m.an  hath  a  power  to  suspend  and  restrain  its  in- 
quiries, and  not  permit  a  full  and  satisl'actory  examination. 
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as  far  as  the  matter  in  question  is  capable,  and  will  bear  it 
to  be  made.  Until  that  be  done,  there  will  be  always 
these  two  ways  left  of  evading  the  most  apparent  proba- 
bilities. 

^.13.   The  means  of  evading  probabilities :   \.  Supposed  faU 

lacy. 

First,  that  the  arguments  being  (as  for  the  most  part 
they  are)  brought  in  words,  there  may  be  a  fallacy  latent 
in  them  :  and  the  consequences  being,  perhaps,  many  in 
train,  they  may  be  some  of  them  incoherent.  There  are 
very  few  discourses  so  short,  clear  and  consistent,  to  which 
most  men  may  not,  with  satisfaction  enough  to  themselves, 
raise  this  doubt;  and  from  whose  conviction  they  may  not, 
without  reproach  of  disingenuity  or  unreasonableness,  set 
themselves  free  with  the  old  reply,  7ion  persuadebis,  etiamsi 
persuaseris :  Though  I  cannot  answer,  I  will  not  yield. 
§.  l^. — 9,.  Supposed  arguments  f 07'  the  contrary. 

Secondly,  manifest  probabilities  may  be  evaded,  and  the 
assent  withheld  upon  this  suggestion,  that  I  know  not  yet 
all  that  may  be  said  on  the  contrary  side.  And  therefore 
though  I  be  beaten,  it  is  not  necessary  I  should  yield,  not 
knowing  what  forces  shere  are  in  reserve  behind.  This  is  ' 
a  refuge  against  conviction  so  open  and  so  wide,  that  it  is 
hard  to  determine,  when  a  man  is  quite  out  of  the  verge 
of  it. 

§.  ]  5.    What  probabilities  determine  the  assciit. 

But  yet  there  is  some  end  of  it;  and  a  man  having  care- 
fully inquired  into  all  the  grounds  of  probability  and  unlike- 
liness, done  his  utmost  to  inform  himself  in  all  particulars 
fairly,  and  cast  up  the  sum  total  on  both  sides;  may  in 
most  cases  come  to  acknowledge,  upon  the  whole  matter, 
on  which  side  the  probability  rests :  wherein  some  proofs 
in  matter  of  reason,  being  suppositions  upon  universal  ex- 
perience, are  so  cogent  and  clear;  and  some  testimonies  in 
matter  of  fact  so  universal;  that  he  cannot  refuse  his  assent. 
So  that,  I  think,  we  may  conclude,  that  in  propositions, 
where  though  the  proofs  in  view  are  of  most  moment,  yet 
there  are  sufficient  grounds  to  suspect  that  there  is  eitherfal- 
lacy  in  words,  or  certain  proofs  as  considerable  to  be  pro- 
duced on  the  contrary  side;  thereassent,  suspense,  or  dissent, 
are  often  voluntary  actions :  but  where  the  proofs  are  such 
as  make  it  highly  probable,  and  there  is  not  sufficient 
grounds  to  suspect,  that  there  is  either  fallacy  of  words 
(which  sober  and  serious  consideration  may  discover)  nor 
equally  valid  proofs,  yet  undiscovered^  latent  on  the  other 
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side  (which  also  the  nature  of  the  thing  n)ay  in  some  cases 
make  plain  to  a  considerate   man)  there,    1  think,   a  man, 
who  has  weighed  them,  can  scarce  refuse  his  assent  to  the 
side,  on  which  the  greater  probability  appears.     Whether 
it  be  probable,  that  a  promiscuous  jumble  of  printing  let- 
ters should  often    fill  into  a  method  and  order,    which 
should   stamp  on   paper  a   coherent  discourse ;  or  that  a 
blind  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  not  guided  by  an  un- 
derstanding agent,  should  frequently  constitute  the  bodies 
of  any  species  of  animals:    in  these  and  the  lik^  cases,   I 
think,    nobody  that   considers  them    can  be  one  jot   at  a 
stand  which  side  to  take,  nor  at  all  waver  in  his  assen'.— 
Lastly,  when  there  can  be  no  supposition  (the  thing  in  its 
own  nature  indifferent,  and  wholly  depending  upon  the 
testimcny    of  witnesses)    that   there    is  as    fair   testimony 
against,  as  for  the  matter  of  fact  attested  ;  which  by  inquiry 
is  to  be  learned,   v.  g,  whether  there  was  one   thousand 
seven   hundred  years  ago  such  a  man  at  Rome  as  Julius 
Caesar  :  in  all  such  cases,   I  say,   I  think  it   is   not  in  any 
rational  man's  power  to  refuse  his  assent ;  but  that  it  ne- 
cessarily follows,  and  closes  with  such  probabilities.     In 
other  less  clear  cases,  I  think,  it  is  in  njan's  power  to  sus- 
pend  his  assent ;   and   perhaps  content  himself  with  the 
proofs  he  has,  if  they  favour  the  opinion  thai   suits  with 
his  inclination  or  interest,  and  so  stop  from  farther  search. 
But  that  a  man  should  afford  his  assent   to  that  side,  on 
which   the  less  probability  appears  to  him,  seems  to  me 
utterly  impracticable,  and  as  iuipossible,  as  it  is  to  believe 
the  same  thing  probable  and  improbable  at  thesatjie  time. 
§.  1 6.    Where  it  is  in  our  power  to  suspend  it. 
As  knowledge  is  no  more  arbitrary  than  perception;  so, 
I  think,    assent  is  no  more  in  our  power  than  knowledge. 
When    the  agreement   of  any  two   ideas  appears  to  our 
minds,  whether  immediately,  or  by  the  assistance  of  reason, 
I  can  no  more  refuse  to  perceive,   no  more  avoid  knowing 
it,    than  I  can  avoid  seeing  those  objects  which  1  turn  my 
eyes  to,  and  look  on  in  day-light:  and  vyhat  upon  full  ex- 
anjination  1  find  the  most  probable,   1  cannot  deny  my  as- 
sent to.     But   though   we  cannot  hinder  our  knowledge, 
where  the  agreement  is  once  perceived,  nor  our  assent, 
where  the  probability  manifestly  appears  upon  due  consi- 
deration of  all  the  measures  of  it :    yet  we  can  hinder  both 
knowledge  and  assent,   by  stopping  our  inquiry,  and  not 
employing  our  faculties  in  the  search  of  any  truth.     It  it 
were  not  so,  ignorance,  errour,  or  infidelity,  could  not  in 
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any  case  be  a  fault.  Thus  in  some  c;3ses  we  can  prevent 
or  suspend  our  assent;  but  can  a  man,  versed  in  modern 
or  ancient  history,  doubt  whether  there  is  such  a  place  as 
Rome,  or  whether  there  was  such  a  man  as  Julius  CfEsar? 
Indeed  there  are  millions  of  truths,  that  a  man  is  not,  or 
may  not  think  himself  concerned  to  know  ;  as  whether  our 
King-  Richard  the  Third  was  crooked,  or  no;  or  whether 
Roger  Bacon  was  a  mathematician,  or  a  magician.  In 
these  and  such  like  cases,  where  the  assent  one  way  or 
other  is  of  no  importance  to  the  interest  of  any  one;  no 
action,  no  concernment  of  his,  following  or  depending 
thereon  ;  there  it  is  not  strange,  that  the  mind  should  give 
itself  up  to  the  common  opinion,  or  render  itself  to  the 
first  comer.  These  and  the  hke  opinions  are  of  so  little 
weight  and  moment,  that,  like  motes  in  the  sun,  their 
tendencies  are  very  rarely  taken  notice  of.  They  are 
there,  as  it  were,  by  chance,  and  the  n)ind  lets  them  float 
at  liberty\  But  where  the  mind  judges  that  the  proposi- 
tion has  concernment  in  it ;  where  the  assent  or  not  as- 
senting is  thought  to  draw  consequences  of  moment  after 
it,  and  good  and  evil  to  depend  on  choosing  or  refusing 
the  right  side ;  and  the  mind  sets  itself  seriously  to  in- 
quire and  examine  the  probability;  there,  1  think,  it  is 
not  in  our  choice  to  take  which  side  we  please,  if  manifest 
odds  appear  on  either.  The  greater  probability,  I  think, 
in  that  case  will  determine  the  assent:  and  a  man  can  no 
more  avoid  assenting,  or  taking  it  to  be  true,  where  he 
perceives  the  greater  probability,  than  he  can  avoid  know- 
ing it  to  be  true,  where  he  perceives  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  any  two  ideas. 

If  this  be  so,  the  foundation  of  errour  will  lie  in  wrong 
measures  of  probability ;  as  the  foundation  of  vice  in  wrong 
measures  of  good. 

§.  17.— 4.  Authoriti/. 

Fourthly,  the  fourth  and  last  wrong  measure  of  proba- 
bility I  shall  take  notice  of,  and  which  keeps  in  ignorance 
or  errour  more  people  than  all  the  other  together,  is  that 
■which  I  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  chapter;  I  mean,  the 
giving  up  our  assent  to  the  common  received  opinions, 
either  of  our  friends  or  party,  neighbourhood  or  country. 
How  many  men  have  no  other  ground  for  their  tenets, 
than  the  supposed  honesty,  or  learning,  or  number,  of 
those  of  the  same  profession?  As  if  honest  or  bookish  men 
could  not  err,  or  truth  were  to  be  established  by  the  vote 
of  the  multitude:  yet  this  with  most  men  serves  the  turn. 
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The  tenet  has  had  the  attestation  of  reverend  antiquity,  it 
comes  to  mc  with  the  passport  of  former  ages,  and  there- 
fore I  am  secure  in  the  reception  I  j^ive  it :  other  men 
have  been,  and  are  of  the  same  opinion  (for  that  is  all  is  said) 
and  therefore  it  is  reasonable  for  me  to  embrace  it.  A 
roan  may  more  justifiably  throw  up  cross  and  pile  for  his 
opinions,  than  take  them  up  by  such  measures.  All  men 
are  liable  to  errour,  and  most  nien  are  in  many  points,  by 
passion  or  interest,  under  temptation  to  it.  If  we  could 
but  see  the  secret  motives  that  influence  the  men  of  name 
and  learning  in  the  world,  and  the  leaders  of  parties,  we 
should  not  always  find  that  it  was  the  embracing  of  truth 
for  its  own  sake,  that  made  them  espouse  the  doctrines 
they  owned  and  maintained.  Tl)is  at  least  is  certain,  there 
is  not  an  opinion  so  absurd,  which  a  man  may  not  receive 
upon  this  ground.  There  is  no  errour  to  be  named, 
which  has  not  had  its  professors :  and  a  man  shall  never 
want  crooked  paths  to  walk  in,  if  he  thinks  he  is  in  the 
right  way,  wherever  he  has  the  footsteps  of  others  to  fol- 
low. 

§.18.  Me?i  ?iot  in  so  many  err  ours  as  imagined. 
But,  notwithelanding  the  great  noise  is  made  in  the 
world  about  crrours  and  opinions,  I  must  do  mankind  that 
right,  as  to  say  there  are  not  so  many  men  in  crrours  and 
wrong  opinions,  as  is  commonly  supposed.  Not  that  I 
think  they  embrace  the  truth  :  but  indeed,  because  con- 
cerning those  doctrines  they  keep  such  a  stir  about,  they 
have  no  thought,  no  opinion  at  all.  For  if  any  one  should 
a  little  catechise  the  greatest  part  of  the  partizans  of  most 
of  the  sects  in  the  world,  he  v^ould  not  find,  concerning 
those  matters  they  are  so  zealous  for,  that  they  have  any 
opinions  of  their  own:  much  less  would  he  have  reason  to 
think,  that  they  took  them  upon  the  exannnation  of  argu- 
ments, and  njipearance  of  probability.  They  are  resolved 
10  slick  to  a  party,  that  education  or  interest  has  engaged 
vhem  in  ;  and  there,  like  the  common  soldiers  of  an  army, 
show  their  courage  and  warmth  as  their  leaders  direct, 
without  ever  examining  or  so  much  as  knowing  the  cause 
they  contend  for.  if  a  man's  life  shows,  that  he  lias  no 
serious  regard  for  religion ;  for  what  reason  should  vve 
think,  that  lie  beats  his  head  about  the  opinions  of  his 
church,  and  troubles  himself  to  examine  the  grounds  of 
this  or  that  doctrine?  It  is  enough  for  him  to  obey  his 
leaders,  to  have  his  hand  and  his  tongue  ready  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  comraon  cause,,  and  thereby  approve  himself 
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to  those,  who  can  give  him  credit,  preferment  or  protec- 
tion in  that  society.  Thus  men  become  professors  of,  and 
combatants  for  those  opinions  they  were  never  convinced 
of,  nor  proselytes  to  ;  no,  nor  ever  had  so  much  as  float- 
ing in  their  heads  :  and  thoui^h  one  cannot  say,  there  are 
fewer  improbable  or  erroneous  opinions  in  the  world  than 
there  are  ;  yet  it  is  certain,  there  are  fewer  that  actually 
assent  to  them,  and  mistake  them  for  truth,  than  is  ima- 
mned. 


CHAP.  XXI. 


OF  THE  DIVISION  OF  THE  SCIENCES. 

§.  1 .  Three  sorts. 
A  LL  that  can  fall  within  the  compass  of  human  under- 
-^^  standini^,  being  either,  first,  the  nature  of  things  as 
ihey  are  in  themselves,  their  relations,  and  their  manner 
of  operation:  or,  secondly,  that  which  man  himself  ought 
to  do,  as  a  rational  and  voluntary  agent,  for  the  attainment 
of  any  end,  especially  happiness:  or,  thirdly,  the  ways 
and  means,  wherel)y  the  knowledge  of  both  the  one  and 
the  other  of  these  is  attained  and  communicated  :  I  think, 
science  may  be  divided  properly  into  these  three  sorts. 
§.  2. — 1.  Phy&ica. 

First,  the  knowledge  of  things,  as  they  are  in  their  own 
proper  beings,  their  constitution,  properties  and  opera- 
tions; whereby  I  mean  not  only  matter  and  body,  but 
spirits  also,  which  have  their  proper  natures,  constitu- 
tions, and  operations,  as  well  as  bodies.  This,  in  a  little 
more  enlarged  sense  of  the  word,  I  call  ipy^-z^jj,  or  natural 
phdosophy.  The  end  of  this  is  bare  speculative  truth; 
and  whatsoever  can  afford  the  mind  of  man  any  such,  falls 
wnder  this  branch  whether  it  be  God  himself,  angels,  spi- 
rits, bodies,  or  any  of  their  affections,  as  number,  and  fi- 
gure, &c. 

§.  3. — 2.  Practica. 

Secondly,  n§a»7'x»!,  the  skill  of  right  applying  our  own 
powers  and  actions,  for  the  attainment  of  things  good  and 
usetui.  The  »uost  considerable  under  this  head  is  ethics, 
whiclt  is  the  seeking  out  those  rules  and  measures  of  hu- 
man uciion- ,  vvli.ch  lead  to  happiness,  annd  the  means  to 
practise  thcai.  The  end  of  this  is  not  bare  speculation, 
and  tiie  knowledge  of  truth ;  but  right,  and  a  conduct 
suitable  to  it. 

VOL.  II.  2  o 
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Thirdly,  the  third  branch  may  be  called  x^/zs/»r<xT,  or  the 
doctrine  of  signs,  the  most  usual  whereof  being  words,  it 
is  aptly  enough  termed  also  Aeyixn^  logic ;  the  busiuesss 
whereof  is  to  consider  the  nature  of  signs,  the  mind  makes 
use  of  for  the  understanding  of  things,  or  conveying  its 
knowledge  to  others.  For  since  the  things  the  mind  con- 
templates are  none  of  them  besides  itself,  present  to  the 
understanding,  it  is  necessary  that  something  ese.  as  a  sign 
or  representation  of  the  thing  it  considers,  should  be  pre- 
sent to  it;  and  these  are  ideas.  And  because  the  scene  of 
ideas  that  makes  one  man's  thoughts,  cannot  be  laid  open 
to  the  immediate  view  of  another,  nor  laid  up  any  where . 
but  in  the  memory,  a  no  very  sure  respository  ;  therefore 
to  communicate  our  thoughts  to  one  another,  as  well  as 
record  them  for  our  own  use,  signs  of  our  ideas  are  also 
necessary.  Those  which  men  have  found  most  convenient, 
and  therefore  generally  make  use  of,  are  articulate  sounds. 
The  consideration  then  of  ideas  and  words,  as  the  great 
instruments  of  knowledge,  makes  no  despicable  part  of 
their  contemplation,  who  would  take  a  view  of  human 
knowledge  in  the  whole  extent  of  it.  And  perhaps  if 
they  were  distinctly  weighed,  and  duly  considered,  they 
would  afford  us  another  sort  of  logic  and  critic,  than  what 
we  have  been  hitherto  acquainted  with. 
§.  5.  This  is  thejirst  division  of  the  objects  qfJcnovoledgc. 
This  seems  to  me  the  first  and  most  general,  as  well  as 
natural  division  of  the  objects  of  our  understanding.  For 
a  man  can  employ  his  thoughts  about  nothing,  but  either 
the  contemplation  of  things  themselves  for  the  discovery  of 
truth ;  or  about  the  things  in  his  own  power,  which  are 
his  own  actions,  for  the  attainment  of  his  own  ends ;  or 
the  signs  the  mind  makes  use  of  both  in  the  one  and  the 
other,  and  the  right  ordering  of  them  for  its  clearer  in- 
formation. All  which  three,  viz.  things  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves knowable ;  actions  as  they  depend  on  us,  in  order  to 
happiness;  and  the  ri;j;ht  use  of  signs  in  order  to  know- 
ledge, being  toto  ccelo  different,  they  seemed  to  me  to  be 
the  three  great  provinces  of  the  intellectual  world,  wholly 
separate  and  distinct  one  from  another. 
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THE  candid  author  of  the  late  essay  upon  personal  Iden- 
tity cannot  justly  be  offended  with  any  attempt  to  ex- 
plain and  vindicate  Mr.  Locke's  hypothesis,  if  it  is  carried 
on  in  the  same  spirit,  though  it  should  be  attended  with 
the  overthrow  of  some  of  his  own  favourite  notions ;  since 
he  owns  that  it  is  of  consequence  to  form  right  opinions  on 
this  point:  which  was  indeed  once  deemed  an  important  one, 
how  little  soever  such  may  be  regarded  now-a-days.  I 
shall  proceed  therefore,  without  farther  apology,  to  settle 
the  terms  of  this  question,  and  endeavour  to  state  it  so  as 
to  bring  matters  to  a  short  and  clear  determination. 

Now  the  word  person,  as  is  well  observed  by  Mr.  Locke 
(the  distinguishing  excellence  of  whose  writings  consists 
in  sticking  close  to  the  point  in  hand,  and  striking  out 
all  foreign  and  impertinent  considerations)  is  properly  a 
forensic  term,  and  here  to  be  used  in  the  strict  forensic 
sense,  denoting  some  such  quality  or  modification  in  man 
as  denominates  him  a  moral  agent,  or  an  accountable  crea- 
ture;  renders  him  the  proper  subject  of  laws,  and  a  true 
object  of  rewards  or  punishments.  When  we  apply  it  to 
any  man,  we  do  not  treat  of  him  absolutely,  and  in  gross; 
but  under  a  particular  relation  or  precision  :  we  do  not 
comprehend  or  concern  ourselves  about  the  several  inhe- 
rent properties  which  accompany  him  in  real  existence, 
which  go  to  the  making  up  the  whole  complex  notion  of 
an  active  and  intelligent  being ;  but  arbitrarily  abstract 
one  single  quality  or  mode  from  all  the  rest,  and  view  him 
under  that  distinct  precision  only  which  points  out  the 
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idea  above-mentioned,  exclusive  of  every  other  idea  th»t 
may  belong  to  him  in  any  other  view,  either  as  substance, 
qunlity,  or  mode.  And  therefore  the  consideration  of  this 
same  quality,  or  qualification,  will  not  be  altered  by  any 
others  of  which  he  may  be  possessed  ;  but  remains  the 
same  whatever  he  shall  consist  of  besides :  whether  his  soul 
be  a  material  or  immaterial  substance,  or  no  substance  at 
all,  as  may  appear  from  examining  the  import  of  these 
pronouns,  I,  thou,  he,  &c.  [the  grammatical  meaning  of 
such  words  generally  pointing  out  the  true  origin  of  our 
ideas  primarily  annexed  to  them]  which  both  in  their  ori- 
ginal sense  and  common  acceptation  are  purely  personal 
terms,  and  as  such  lead  to  no  farther  consideration  either 
of  soul  or  body  ;  nay,  sometimes  are  distinguished  from 
both,  as  in  the  following  line, 

JLinquebant  dulces  animasj  out  tegra,  trahehant 
Corjjora*, 

An  enquiry  after  the  identity  of  such  person  will  be,  whe- 
ther at  different  times  he  is,  or  how  he  can  be,  and  know 
himself  to  be  the  same  in  that  respect,  or  equally  subjected 
to  the  very  same  relations  and  consequent  obligations 
which  he  was  under  formerly,  and  in  which  he  still  per- 
ceives himself  to  be  involved,  whenever  he  reflects  upon 
hiir.self  and  them.  This  we  shall  find  to  consist  in  nothing 
iintre,  than  his  becoming  sensible  at  different  times  of  what 
he  iiad  thought  or  done  before :  and  being  as  fully  con- 
vinced that  he  then  thought  or  did  it,  as  he  now  is  of  his 
present  thoughts,  acts,  or  existence. 

Beyond  this  we  neither  can,  nor  need  go  for  evidence 
in  at)y  thing;  this,  we  shall  soon  see,  is  the  clear  and  only 
medium  through  which  distant  things  can  be  discovered, 
and  compared  together;  which  at  the  same  time  sufficient- 
ly ascertains  and  establishes  their  several  natures  and  reali- 
ties respectively ;  so  tar  as  they  relate  to  ourselves  and  to 
each  other  :  or  if  this  should  not  be  esteemed  sufficient  to 
that  end,  we  shall  find,  in  the  last  place,  that  there  is  no- 
thing else  left  for  it.  This  distinct  consciousness  of  our 
past  actions,  from  whence  arise  all  the  ideas  of  merit  and 
demerit,  will  most  undoubtedly  be  regardetl  with  the  strictest 
exactness  in  foro  divino;  and  indeed  has  its  due  wei-ht  in 
imo  humano,  whenever  it  can  be  with  certainly  determin- 

»  6ce  Locke  on  l  Cor.  xv.  5S. 
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«d:  wbere\rer  this  appears  to  be  wanting,  all  jiicHci;\l  pro- 
iceedina;s  are  at  an  end.  How  plain  sover  any  criminat  act 
were,  the  man  would  now-a-days  be  acquitted  from  guilt 
in  the  commission  of  it,  and  discharged  from  the  penalties 
annexed  to  such  f;ict,  could  it  at  the  satnc  time  be  as  plainly 
made  out,  that  he  was  incapable  of  kno.viiig  what  he  did, 
or  is  now  under  a  like  incapacity  of  recollecting  it.  And 
St  would  be  held  a  suifictent  reason  for  such  acquittal,  that 
the  punishment,  or  persecution  of  a  creature  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, could  not  answer  the  end  proposed  by  society 
in  punishment,  viz.  the  prevention  of  evil,  the  only  end 
that  I  know  of,  which  can  justify  punishments  in  any  case. 
The  reason  then  why  such  a  plea  has  usually  so  small  re- 
gard paid  to  it  in  courts  of  justice,  is,  I  apprehend,  either 
the  difficulty  of  having  this  incapacity  proved  with  the 
same  clearness  that  the  fact  itself  is  established  ;  or  the 
common  maxim  that  one  crime,  or  criminal  indisposition, 
is  not  admissible  in  excuse  for  another;  as  in  cases  ol 
drunkenness,  violent  passion,  killing  or  maiming  men  by 
mistake  when  one  is  engaged  in  an  unlawful  pursuit,  &c. 
Or  in  some  of  these  cases  perhaps  men  are  punished  foi* 
the  murders,  &c.  not  because  they  possibly  may  be  con- 
scious of  them,  and  yet  that  consciousness  not  appear;  but 
that  such  evils  may  be  more  eifectually  prevented  by  strik- 
ing at  the  remoter  cause,  i.  e.  excitiuij  a  salutary  terror 
of  tliose  confessedly  evil  practices  and  habits,  which  are 
often  found  to  terminate  in  such  fatal  effects.  A  kind  of 
injustice  is  here  indeed  committed  by  society,  which  we 
have  no  reason  to  siijipose  will  be  admitted  in  foro  divii^o, 
and  some  worse  instances  may  be  seen  in  our  statute  bocks. 
By  the  23  of  Hen.  8.  a  man  becoming  lunatic  after  an  act 
of  treason  shall  be  liable  to  be  arraigned,  tried,  and  exe- 
cuted. But  Hale  *  in  his  P.  C.  says,  Tuat  if  a  traitor  bc- 
conses  non  compos  before  conviction  he  shall  not  be  ar- 
rai^med;  if  after  convicut»n,  he  shall  not  be  executed  :  and 
Hawkins  +  observes  the  same  concernmg  those  whu  have 
con^.mitted  any  capital  offences. 

In  human  courts,  which  cannot  always  dive  into  the 
hearts  of  men,  and  discover  the  true  springs  of  action,  nor 
conspquentlv  weiirh  the  effects  and  ouerations  of  eacn  in 
an  e(|ual  balance:  in  this  statt'  of  ignorance  and  unccriani- 
ty,  buch  a  notorious  indisposition  as  that  of  drunkcniicss, 
?;,  g,  being  generally  a  great  i'ault  in  itself,  is  seldom  allowed 

^  Uale  P.  C.  10.  *-  HaA-k.  P.  C.  c. 
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in  extenuation  of  such  others  as  are  committed  under  its  in- 
fluence; nor  indeed  does  it,  I  believe,  often  produce  any  new, 
materially  different  trains  of  thinking,  or  totally  obliterate 
the  old  ones;  but  where  this  is  really  so,  the  Deity  would 
make  just  abatement  for  such  defect  or  disability,  as  was  at 
the  time  both  unconquerable  and  unavoidable:  nor  can  wc 
properly  impute  actions  consequent  upon  any  real  disorder 
of  the   rational   faculties,    howsoever  that  disorder  might 
have  been   contracted  ;  and  therefore   all  animadversions 
upon  them  must  be  in  vain  :  nor  is  a  man  punishable  for 
any  thing  beside  the  bare  act  of  contracting  such  disorder, 
or  for  the  original  cause  of  this  disability,    how  great  or 
durable  soever;    the  dangerous  consequences  of  which  he 
did,    or  njight  foresee.     As  is  the  case  in  some  other  con- 
firmed habits,   viz.  that  of  swearing,  &c.   which  often  ope- 
rate mechanically  and  unperceived,  and  in  which  therefore 
all  the  moral  turpitude  (or  what  is  so  accounted)   arising 
from  them,  never  can  reach  beyond  the  fountain  head  from 
v/hence  they  are  derived,  and  from  which  all  the  effects  of 
them   naturally,    and   even   necessarily  flow.      We   must 
therefore  conclude  in  general,  that  a  person's  guilt  is  esti- 
mated according  to  his  past  and  present  consciousness  of 
the  offence,  and  of  his  having  been  the  author  of  it.     Nor 
is  it  merely  his  having  forgotten  the  thing,  but  his  having 
so  far  lost  the  notion  of  it  out  of  his  mind,   that  how  fre- 
quently soever,  or  in  what  forcible  manner  soever,  it  may- 
be presented  to  him  again,  he  lies  under  an  utter  inca- 
pacity of  becoming  sensible  and  satisfied  that  he  was  ever 
privy  to  It  before,  which  is  affirmed  to  render  this  thing 
really  none  of  his,  or  wholly  exculpate  him  when  called  to 
answer  for  it.     Suppose  this  same  consciousness  to  return, 
his  accounlableness  (call  it  personality,  or  what  you  please) 
will  return  along  with  it:  that  ib,  the  infliction  of  evil  up- 
on him  will  now  answer  some  purpose,   and  therefore  he 
must  be  considered  as  now  liable  to  it.     Thus  some  wholly 
lose  the  use  of  their  intellectual  faculties  for  a  time,   and 
recover  them  at  iikervah.     In  such  cases  they  are  consi- 
dered as  punishable  by  laws,  and  so  declared  by  juries,  in 
proportion  to  the  probability  of  their  being  conscious  of 
the  fact.     Others  lie  under  a  partial  deprivation  of  some 
one  faculty  for  certain  periods,  while  they  continue  to  en* 
joy   the  rest  in  tolerable   perfection.     1  knew  a   learned 
man,   who  was   said  to   recoUeci  with   case  subjects   upou 
which  he  had  v.  riiten,  cr  any  others  that  had  been  discus- 
sed before  the  last  ten  or  fitieen  years  ;   could  reason  iree- 
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iy,  and  readily  turn  to  the  authors  he  had  read  upon  them; 
but  take  him   into  the  hitter  part  of  "his  life,  and  all  ^vas 
hlauk;   when  any  late  incidents  were  repeated  to  him,   he 
wouid  only  stare  at  vou,  nor  could  he  be  made  sensible  of 
anv  one  modern  occurrence,  liowevor  strongly  represented 
to  him.      Was  this  man  equally  answerable  for  all  transac- 
tions within  the  last  period  of  his  life,  a's  for  those  in  the 
first?  O;  if  he  could  have  been  made  sensible  of  the  latter 
part,   but  had   irrecoverably   lost  the  former ;   could  that 
former  part  have  oeen  in  like  manner  imputed  to  him  ? 
Surely  not.     And  the  reason  plainly  is,    because  society 
could  find  no  advantacre  from  considering  him  as  accounta- 
ble in  either  case.     Which  shows  person  iliiy  to  be  solely 
a  creature  of  societv,    an  abstract   consideration  of  man, 
necessary  for  tiie  mutual  benefit  of  him  and  his  fellows;  z.  e» 
a  mere  forensic  term;  and  to  inquire  after  its  criterion  or 
constituent,  is  to  inquire  in  what  circumstances  societies  or 
civil  combinations  of  men  have  in  fact   agreed  to   inflict 
evil  upon  individual)*,  in  order  to  prevent  evils  to  the  whole 
body    from    any    irregular    member.       Daily    experience 
shows,  that  they  always  make  consciousness  of  the  fict  a 
necessary   requisite  in   such  punishment,   and  that  all  in- 
t^uiry  relates  to  the  probability  of  such  consciousness.— 
The  execution  of  divine  justice  must  proceed  in   the  same 
manner.     The   Deity  inflicts   evil  with  a  settled   view  to 
some  end,  and  no  end  worthy  of  him  can  be  answered  by 
inflicting  it  as  a  punishment,  unless  to  prevent  other  evils. 
Such  end  may  be  answered,  if  the  patient   is  conscious,  or 
can  be  made  conscious  of  the  fact,    but  not  otherwise.— 
And  whence  then  does  this,  diflTerence  in  any  ones's  moral 
capacity  arise,  but  from  that  plain  diversity  in  his  natural 
one?  fron)  his  absolute  irretrievable  want  of  consciousn  ss 
in  one  case,  and  not  in  the  other?     Suppose  now  that   tne 
in  the  foi-mer  condition  kills  a  man;  that  he,  or  some  part 
of  what  we  call  him,  was  ever  so  notoriously  the  instru- 
ment, or  occasion  of  that  death  ;  yet  if  he  was  either  then 
insensible  of  the  fnct,  or  afterwards  became  so,  and  so  con- 
tinued :      Would  he  be  anymore  guilty  of  murder,   than 
if  that  death  had  been  occasioned  by  another  person?  since 
at  that  time  he  was  truly  such,  or  at  least  is  so  now,   not- 
withstanding that  most  people  might  be  apt  to  judge  him 
still  the  same,   from  a  sameness  in  outward  circumstances 
(whicii  generally  supply  the  best  means  men  have  of  judg- 
ing) from  his  shape,   mien,   or  appearance:   though  these 
often  differ  widely  from  the  internal  constitution,  yet  aro 
VOL.  II.  2  r 
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as  otten  mistaken  for  it ;  and  this  accordinfrly  iliouglit  and 
spoke  of  with  little  more  philosojihical  propriety,  than 
when  we,  in  the  vulvar  phrase,  describe  a  man's  condition 
by  saying,   We  would  not  be  in  his  coat. 

Suppose  one  then  in  the  situation  above  mentioned; 
could  any  pains,  think  you,  inflicted  on  him  suit  the  idea, 
or  answer  the  ends  of  punishment,  either  with  rejjfard  to 
himself  or  others,  farther  than  mere  show  and  delusion? 
Rewards  and  punishments  arc  evidently  instituted  for  the 
benefit  of  society,  for  the  encouragement  of  virtue,  or  sup- 
pression of  vice,  in  the  object  thus  rewarded  or  punished, 
and  in  the  rest  of  the  community;  but  what  tendency  to 
the  above  purposes  can  either  of  these  have,  if  disjiensecl 
to  one  who  is  not  so  far  himself  as  to  become  conscious  of 
liaving  done  any  thing  to  deserve  it  ?  What  instruction 
is  conveyed  to  him  ?  What  admonition  to  such  others,  as 
are  duly  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the  case,  and  see 
every  circumstance  thus  gio.-sly  misapplied?  And  as  in 
these  cases,  laws  only  can  define  the  circumstances  in  which 
a  man  shall  be  treated  as  accountable,  they  only  can  create 
guilt,  i.  e.  guilt  also  is  a  forensic  term,  or  a  mode  of 
considering  any  action,  which  in  its  essence  implies  know- 
ledge (if  a  law.  offence  against  that  law,  and  a  sense  of  hav- 
ing offended  againist  it ;  i  e.  an  after  consciousness  of  the 
fact  ;  without  which  after  consciousness,  punishment 
would  be  of  little  avail,  as  it  would  neither  serve  to  guard 
the  man  himself  against  a  like  delinquency,  nor  tend  to  the 
warijing  of  others,  who  by  such  inflictions  would  openly 
perceive  that  they  might  chance  to  suffer  pain,  without  be- 
ing able  to  assign  a  reason  for  it. — Thus  may  personality 
be  extended  or  contracted,  and  vary  in  various  respects, 
times,  and  degrees,  and  thereby  become  liable  to  great 
confusion,  in  our  applying  it  to  various  subjects;  yet  is  the 
ground  and  foundation  of  it  fixed  ;  and  w,hen  once  disco- 
vered, its  consequences  arc  not  less  so,  both  before  God 
and  man. 

Abstract,  general  ideas  (of  which  this  is  an  eminent 
one)  are  alone  productive  of  certain,  uniforn),  and  uni- 
versal knowledge:  Thus  qualities  of  a  certain  kind,  when 
abstracted,  or  taken  apart  from  nature,  and  set  up  for 
common  standards,  are  so  far  independent  as  to  become 
absolute,  unmixed,  or  perfect  in  themselves  *,  however 
different  they  may  be  found  in  their  respective  concretes. 

*  Note  10.  to  King's  Origin  of  Evil.  Rem.k. 
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Thus  goodness,  justice,  ,£juilt,  merit,  &c.  in  general,  are 
ever  the  sanie  goodness,  Sec.  all  the  world  over,  however 
imperfectly  they  may  appear  in  any  particular  suhjccts, 
times,  and  places.  In  the  same  manner  as  a  line,  or  the 
abstract  consideration  ot"  length  without  thickness  or 
breadth ;  the  consideration  of  surface,  /.  c.  l^ength  and 
brcadtn  without  thickness,  must  be  the  same,  in  all  in- 
telligent beings  of  like  faculties  with  us,  though  the  natu- 
ral substances  which  suggest  them  may  differ  with  an  end- 
less variety.  Let  personality  answer  to  a  line  or  surface; 
let  the  substances  it  is  predicated  of,  like  the  infinite  va- 
riety of  solids  in  nature,  (with  their  appendages,  heat, 
cold,  colour,  &c.)  in  which  length  and  breadth  are  found, 
vary  as  you  please,  still  tiie  abstract  ideas  of  line  and  sur- 
face, and  therefore  of  person,  will  remain  invariable.—- 
And  thus  propositions  formed  out  of  these  general  ideas 
contain  certain  truths,  that  are  in  one  sense  external  and 
immutable,  as  depending  on  no  precarious  existences 
whatever.  Being  merely  what  we  ourselves  make  them, 
they  must  continue  the  same  while  the  same  number 
of  such  ideas  continue  joined  together,  and  appear  the 
same  to  every  intelligent  being  that  contemplates  them*. 
They  do  not  stand  in  need  (I  say)  of  an  objective  reality, 
or  the  existence  of  any  external  things  in  full  conformity 
to  tliem,  since  we  here  consider  things  no  farther  than  as 
co.ning  up  to  these  original  standards,  settled  in  the  minds 
of  men  ;  or  as  capable  of  being  included  in  such  measures 
as  are  applied  to  determine  their  precise  quantity,  quality, 
&c.  we  are  ranking  them  under  a  certain  species  or  sort, 
hence  called  their  essence,  which  entitles  them  to  the  name 
descriptive  of  it,  as  is  sufficiently  explained  by  Mr.  Locke. 
Tncy  want  therefore  nothing  more  to  establish  their  reali- 
ty, than  to  be  consistently  put  together,  so  as  may  distin- 
guish them  from  others  that  are  merely  chimerical,  and 
qualify  them  for  the  adnslssion  of  any  real  beings  that  may 
occur:  Thus,  not  only  the  instance  of  a  triangle  so  fre- 
quently used  by  Mr.  Locke,  but  every  theorem  in  Euclid, 
may  be  ranked  among  the  abstract  considerations  of  quan- 
tity, apart  from  all  real  existence,  which  seldom  comes  up 
to  it :  As  it  may  be  justly  questioned  whether  any  triangle 
or  circle,  as  defined  by  him,  ever  existed  in  nature,  i.  e.  ex- 
isted so  that  all  the  lines  of  the  triangle  were  right  ones, 
©r  all  the  lines  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference 

*  See  the  first  note  to  Abp.  King's  Origin  of  Evil. 
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equal.  These  ideas  presuppose  *  no  one  being  m  particu- 
lar, tliey  iiDply  noihini^  more  than  a  proper  subject  of  in- 
quiry (as  was  said  above)or  some  such  creature  as  is  either 
acuially  endowed  with,  or  at  least  susceptible  of  these  spe- 
cific qu  liilies,  or  modes,  which  furnish  matter  for  the  whole 
trihe  of  abstractions  daily  made  and  preserved  by  such 
teriiis  as  usually  serve  to  denote  them;  whether  appella- 
tivtv,  in  order  to  distinjfuish  men  in  their  several  stations 
and  relations,  private  or  public;  to  describe  their  charac- 
ter or  conduct,  office,  &c.  as  parent,  patriot,  king,  &c.  or 
such  more  general,  technical,  ones,  as  paternity,  patriot- 
isai,  kingship,  &c.  the  nature,  end,  and  use,  of  all  which 
abstractions,  with  their  names,  are  well  enough  undei- 
stood,  and  would  not  easily  be  mistaken  in  affairs  of  com- 
mon life,  which  are  happily  less  liable  to  such  kind  of  sub- 
tile ;  tenements,  as  have  brought  metaphysical  speculations 
into  that  contempt  under  which  they  have  long  laboured. 
In  short,  of  these  same  abstractions  consist  all  general  terms 
and  theorems  of  every  science;  and  the  truth  and  certainty 
contained  in  them,  when  applied  to  morals  or  tiieology,  is 
no  less  determinate  than  in  other  sciences;  it  is  equally 
capable  of  strict  demonstration,  as  Mr.  Locke  observes, 
and  equally  applicable  to  full  as  useful  and  important  pur- 
poses: the  great  general  truths,  1  say,  arising  out  of  these 
general  essences,  or  entities,  (as  they  are  sometimes  called) 
are  all  clear,  constant,  and  invariable  in  themselves,  though 
the  names  ni  which  such  a  collection  of  ideas  should  be 
preserved,  are  ofien  through  the  poverty  and  imperfection 
of  language  rendered  extremely  vague  and  uncertain  ia 
each  writer  or  speaker,  and  the  ideas  formed  by  them  in 
other  men's  minds  (which  are  their  proper  archetypes,  and 
a  conformity  to  which  alone  makes  them  right  or  wrong, 
truly  or  ui:tru!y  applied)  thereby  become  no  less  frequent- 
ly conluseti  and  indeterminate.  Tims,  in  the  case  before 
us,  the  Vi't)rd  person  is  often  used  to  signity  the  whole  ag- 
gregate of  a  rational  being,  incluiiing  both  the  very  imper- 
fect idea,  if  it  be  any  idea  at  all,  of  substance,  and  its  seve- 
ral })roperties,  [as  is  the  common  way]  or  taking  all  the 
essential  qualities  togettier,  [which  properly  constitute  the 
substance  oi"any  thiii^f]  with  several  of  their  modes.  As 
when  speaking  of  any  one,  we  include  soul,  body,  station, 
and  other  circumstances,  and  accordingly  style  him  a  wise^ 

*  Vide  Bp.  Butler's  Diss,  on  Personal  Identity. 

t  bee  the  t^rst  note  to  King  and  the  aiithoirs  there  cited^ 
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worthy  person ;  a  tall,  comely  ;  a  rich,  jijreat  one,  &c. 
where  person  in  a  lax,  popular  sense  signifies  as  much  as 
man.  In  which  popular  sense  Mr.  Locke  manifestly  takes 
the  word,  when  he  says,  it  "•  stands  for  a  thinking  intflli- 
*'  getit  beinij,  that  has  reason  and  reflection,  and  can  con- 
*'  sider  itself  as  itself,  the  same  thinking  being,  in  different 
"  limes  and  places."  B.  2.  C.  27.  §.  9.  But  when  the  term  is 
used  more  accurately  and  philosophically,  it  stands  for  one 
especial  property  of  that  thing  or  being,  separated  from  all 
the  rest  that  do  or  n)ay  attend  it  in  real  existence,  and  set 
apart  for  ranging  such  beings  into  distinct  classes,  (as  hint- 
ed above)  and  ct»nsidering  them  under  distinct  relations 
and  connexions,  which  are  no  less  necessary  to  be  deter- 
mined in  life,  and  which  should  therefore  have  their  pro- 
per and  peculiar  demonstration.  And  thus  sameness  of 
person  stands  to  denote,  not  what  constitutes  (he  same  ra- 
tional agent,  though  it  always  is  predicated  of  such  ;  but 
we  consider  his  rationality  so  far  only,  as  it  makes  him 
<;apable  of  knowing  what  he  does  and  suffei-s,  and  on  what 
account,  and  thereby  renders  him  amenable  to  justice  for 
his  behaviour,  as  above-mentioned. 

Whatever  ingredients  therefore  of  different  kinds  go  to 
the  composition,  what  other  j)articulars,  whether  nicntal 
or  coi'poreal,  contribute  to  the  formation  of  this  intelligent 
being,  these  make  no  part  of  our  inquiry;  which,  1  beg 
leave  to  repeat  it  again,  is  not  what  enters  into  the  natural 
constitution  of  a  thing,  but  what  renders  it  so  far  a  moral 
one,  and  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  its  being  justly  chai'geable 
with  any  of  its  past  actions  here  or  hereafter  :  Or,  in  other 
words,  it  does  not  affect  the  reality  or  the  permanency  of 
such  intelligent  beings,  hut  only  regulates  and  retains  those 
beings  under  such  a  moral  relation,  a-s  makes  them  proper- 
ly accountable  to  some  superior  for  their  course  of  action. 
It  is  an  artificial  distinction,  yet  founded  in  the  nature, 
but  not  the  wliole  nature  of  man,  who  must  have  many 
other  essential  powers  and  properties  to  subsist  as  man, 
and  even  to  support  this  in  question  ;  but  none  other,  we 
say,  that  can  affect,  or  in  any  wise  alter  his  condition  ia 
the  above-named  re&pect,  and  therefore  none  that  come 
with  propriety  into  the  present  consideration. 

This  is  all  the  mystery  of  the  matter,  which  has  puzzled 
so  many  ingenious  writers,  and  been  so  marvellously  mis- 
taken by  such  as  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
doctrine  of  abstractions,  or  are  misled  by" terms  of  art,  in- 
stead of  attending  to  the  precise  ideas  which  these  ought 
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to  <;onvey,  and  would  always  convey  if  they  were  but  care^ 
fully  and  steadily  applied  ;  for  want  of  which  proper  appli- 
cation, men  of  ijenius  and  ^ood  sense  have  fallen  into  such 
egregious  trifling,*   as  serves  only  to  disturb  this  beyond 
most  other  parts  of  science,   and  has  filled  the  above  cele- 
brated question  with  a  multitude  of  quibbles,    which  Mr. 
Locke's  clear  and  copious  answers  to  his  several  opponents 
might,   one  would  have  hoped,    have  most  effectually  pre- 
vented;  hut  which  are  subsisting  to  this  very  d'lVv  to  the 
no  small  mortification  of  all  sincere  levers  of  truih,  and  ad- 
mirers  of  that  able  defender  of  it.      And  I  have  been  the 
larger  on   this  head  of  general  words  and  notions,    which 
have  so  close  a  connexion  with  each  other,    and  with  the 
present  question,    as  the  subject  perhaps  is  not  sufficiently 
explained  by  Mr.  Locke  in  any  one  place  of  his  admirable 
essay,  though  it  occurs  pr^ttv  often  :  and  since  the  several 
properties  or  attributes  of  these  same  abstract  ideas  are  still 
so  miserably  misunderstood,  as  to  have  their  very  existence 
disputed,   probably  because  he  has  been  pleased  to  set  it 
forth    in   a   manner  somewhat  paradoxical.     Though  this, 
•word   existence  also  is  a  term  often  misapplied,   as  it  no- 
thing  could   really   exist   which   vvas  not  an  object  of  the 
senses:    Whereas  in  these,  and  several  other  ideas,   as  has 
been  often  observed,  their  esse  is  percipi. 

Again,  We  are  often  misled  on  the  other  hand  by  ima- 

*  An  extraordinary  instance  of  tbis  kind  is  to  be  met  with  in  Bishop 
Berkeley,  which  he  calls  a  den:)onstrati<in  of  the  point ;  where  the  sup- 
posed union  of  A  and  C,  not  with  th>-  whole  of  B,  hut  with  s(!m('  dif- 
ferent parts  of  which  B  consists,  will  hardly  make  them  one  with  each 

other: But  tins  faitious  demonstration  may  he  ranked  amonp  some 

others  of  the  sauie  sort,  and  sat'ely  tri;sted  with  the  reader:  '  Let  us 
'  suppose  that  a  person  hath  ideas,    and  is  conscious  during  a  certain 

*  space  of  time,    which  we  will  divide  into  three  tqual  pans;  whereof 

*  the  latter  terms  are  marked  by  the  letters  A,  B,  L      In  the  first  part 

*  of  time  tbe'person  gets  a  certain  number  of  ideas,  which  are  retained 
'  in  A ;  during  the  second  part  of  time  he  retains  one  half  of  his  old 
'  ideas,  and  loseth  the  other  half,  in  place  of  which  he  acquires  as  nia- 
'•  ny  new  ones:  so  that  in  B  his  ideas  are  half  old  and  halt  new.  And 
'  in  the  third  part  we  suppose  him  to  lose  the  remainder  of  the  ideas 
'  acquired  in  the  first,  and  to  eet  new  ones  in  their  stead,  which  are  re- 

*  tained  in  C,  together  with  those  acquired   in  the  second  part  oftime. 

*  — The  persons  in  A  and  B  are  the  same,  being  conscious  of  common 
'  ideas  by  the  supposition.     The  person  in  B  is  (for  the  same  reason), 

*  one  of  the  same  with  the  person  in  C.  Therefore  the  person  in  A  is 
^  the  same  with  the  person  in  C,  by  that  undoubted  axiom,  quae  con- 

*  veniunt  uni  t°rtio  conveniunt  inter  se.     But  the  pe'son  in  C  hath  no 

*  idea  in  common  with  the  person  in  A.  Therefore  personal  identity 
'  doth  not  consist  in  consciousness'      Alciphron,  v.  2.  p.  leo. 
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X^ining  what  tilings  are  in  themselves  (us  we  usually  term 
it)  or  iu  their  internal  essences;  instead  of  consiilering 
them  as  thev  appear,  and  stand  related  to  us:  or  accordin;? 
to  the  ideas  that  are  obviously  suggested  by  them  ;  which 
ideas  only  should  be  the  objects  t)f  our  contemplation, 
(since  we  really  perceivb  nothing  else)  and  ought  always  to 
regulate  our  inquiry  into  things,  as  these  are  the  sole  foun- 
dation of  ail  our  knowledge  concerning  them,  of  all  that 
can  with  safety  direct,  or  be  of  service  to  us. 

But  to  return  to  our  author.  The  property  then,  or 
quality,  or  whatever  he  chooses  to  call  it,  which,  in  his 
own  words,  renders  men  "sensible  that  they  are  the  same" 
in  some  respects,  is  in  Mr.  Locke's  sense,  in  the  legal,  and 
in  common  sense,  that  which  so  far  makes  thein  such,  or 
brings  them  into  the  same  relative  capacity  of  being  rank- 
ed among  moral,  social  creatures,  and  of  being  treated 
accordingly,  for  several  obvious  purposes  in  social  life. 
This  consciousness,  I  say,  of  being  thus  far  ourselves,  is 
what,  in  Mr.  Locke's  language,  makes  us  so.  In  this  case, 
as  in  some  other  ideal  objects,  to  be,  and  be  perceived,  is 
really  the  same,  and  what  this  author  calls  the  sign,  coin- 
cides with  the  thing  signified.  Whether  any  intelligent 
being  is  at  present  what  he  is  in  every  respect,  wants  no 
proof;  of  this  he  has  self  evident  intuitive  knowledge,*  and 
can  20  no  hiaher.  And  whether  he  now  is  what  he  was 
once  before,  in  this  single  article  of  personality,  can  only 
be  determined  by  his  now  being  sensible  of  what  he  then 
thought  and  did,  which  is  equally  self  evident:  and  thus 
iigain,  consciousness  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same 
means,  that  it  convinces  him  of  this,  does  likewise  consti- 
tute him  such  to  all  ends  and  purposes  whatsoever. 

Well  then,  having  examined  a  little  into  the  nature, 
and  enumerated  some  few  properties  of  an  abstract  idea  iti 
general,  and  shown  that  this  particular  one  before  us  can 
be  nothing  more,  we  may  find  perhaps  that  however  fluc- 
tuating and  changeful  this  account  may  be  judged  to  render 
personality ;  how  much  soever  it  may  fail  short  of  some 
subhme  systems  about  purely  immaterial  substances,  and 
perfectly  independent  principles  of  thought ;  yet  there  is  no 
help  for  these  changes  in  the  seat  of  personality ;  since,  in  the 
last  place,  we  know  of  nothing  more  stable  and  permanent  in 
our  constitution  that  has  the  least  pretence  to  settle  and 
support  it.     All  parts  of  the  body  are  to  a  certain  degree 

'  See  note  10.  to  Kios:.     Rem.  0. 
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in  perpetual  flux,  nor  is  any  one  of  ihera,  that  we  are  ac- 
quainted with,  concerned  in  the  present  case  more  than 
another.  As  to  the  mind,  both  its  co<^itative  and  active 
powers  ai'e  suspended  (whether  they  be  so  or  not  is  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  in  which  experience  onl}',  and  not  subtile  ar- 
gumentations dravvn  from  the  nature  of  an  unknown,  per- 
haps imajrinary,  essence  ought  to  decide)  during  sound  sleep; 
Niiy,  every  drowsy  nod  (as  Mr.  Locke  expresses  it)  must 
shake  their  doctrine,  who  maintain  that  these  powers  are 
incessantly  employed.  Call  then  a  resuscitation  or  revival 
of  these  powers,  when  we  awake,  another  beginning  of 
their  existence,  a  new  creation  ;  and  argue  agninst  the 
possibility  of  any  such  interruption  or  annihilation  of  them, 
as  long  as  you  please;  yet  thit  it  is  matter  of  tiict,  and 
Tiightly  experience,  and  capable  of  as  good  proof  as  a  ne- 
gative proposition  will  admit,  i?^  made  out  sufficiently  by 
the  above-named  excellent  writer.  This,  if  properly  at- 
tended to,  and  pursued  through  its  genuine  consequences, 
would  go  a  great  way  towards  unfolding  the  true  nature 
oftlw;  human  mind,  which  many  thoughtful  men  seem 
yet  very  little  acquainted  with,  and  very  much  afraid  to 
examine*.  And  while  this  disposition  holds,  we  can 
never  expect  to  come  at  the  original  core  of  all  those  cor- 

*  Will  not  the  least  hint  of  this  doctrine,  say  they,  give  great  offence, 
by  appearing  to  undermine  the  settled  distinction  between  soul  and 
body,  which  is  so  much  countenanced  and  confirmed  in  scri[)ture  'f 
Does  it  not  tend  to  disturb  common  apprehensions,  and  confound  both 
the  sense  and  lansuage  of  mankind  ? 

Answ.  1.  If  this  doctrine  be  true,  and  a  truth  of  some  importance, 
it  will  surelv  stand  the  test,  and  ought  to  be  supported,  against  all 
such  inconclusive  argumentations  as  are  drawn  from  consequences, 
and  common  prejudices,  and  can  only  serve  to  obstruct  all  kinds  of 
improvement  in  any  science  whatsoever. 

Answ,  2.  The  two  great  constituents  of  our  frame  frequently  alluded 
to  in  scripture,  and  to  which  [as  to  other  popular  notions  and  received 
forms  of  expression]  it  usunlly  accommodates  itself,  are  here  no  more 
confounded,  than  when  St,  Paul  introduces  a  third  as  no  less  essential 
to  the  whole  of  our  coirposition  :  "  I  pray  God  your  whole  spirit,  and 
"  soul,  and  body,  be  preserved  blameless  unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord 
"  Jesus  Christ."   1  Thess.  v.  23. 

So  far  is  either  the  true  sense  of  scripture,  or  the  real  nature  of 
things,  from  bring  confined  to  the  logical  arrangement  of  them  under 
their  established  genera  or  species;  so  little  concerned  either  in  our 
physical  or  metaphysical  distinctions  of  them,  v.  g.  into  animal  and 
vegetable,  material  and  immaterial,  substtince  and  property,  &c.  nor  is 
its  language  more  confounded,  or  its  authority  shaken,  by  such  a  new 
system  of  pneumatolocy,  than  it  washy  the  late  one  of  Copernicus  con- 
cernini;  each  of  the  plantcry  motions;  which  proved,  that  strictly  and 
philosophically  speaking  neither  does  the  siin  rise,  nor  the  earth  stand 
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ruplions  that  have  infected  this  branch  of  philosophy,  and 
extended  thooiselves  to  some  other  i)arts  of  science.  Nor 
.-ire  the  several  proofs,  or,  if  yon  please,  probabilities,  tl.at 
I  was  not  thinking  all  the  last  night,  snfTiciently  answered 
by  the  old  excuse  that  I  may  forget  all  such  thoughts  im- 
mediately  as  soon  as  ever  I  awnke:  for  settin,g  aside  the 
frreat  improbability  of  this  happening  so  very  constantly, 
for  so  long  a  time,  it  must  appear  to  any  one  who  under- 
stands what  he  stjys,  that  whosoever,  or  whatsoever,  was 
thus  employed,  it  could  not  possibly  be  I  who  was  all  this 
while  b\isily  engaged  in  such  thoughts,  since  they  never 
bore  the  least  share  in  my  series  of  consciousness,  never 
were  connected  witfi  the  chain  of  my  tvaking  thoughts,  nor 
therefore  could  any  more  belong  to  me,  than  it  you  sup- 
pose them  (as  you  might  full  as  well,  for  argument's  sake, 
and  to  salve  an  hypothesis)  to  be  the  working  of  some  -se- 
cret mechanism,  or  kept  up  in  the  watch  that  was  lying  by 
ine.  Something  like  this,  1  presume,  would  be  the  j)lea, 
which  all  the  jixlvocates  for  this  lame  system  would  off  r  in 
their  own  defence,  were  any  one  so  injurious  as  to  charge 
them  with  things  done  or  said  in  their  sleep.  The  same 
observation  may  be  urged  against  that  absurd,  self  re[)ug- 
nant  hypothesis  of  our  having  been  in  a  pre-existcni  state: 
ior  whatsoever  was  done  there  it  can  be  nothing  to  us, 
who  had  never  the  least  notice  or  conception  of  it. 

To  the  difficulties  so  often  objected,  of  this  being  a 
"  new  creation,"  ami  njaking  the  same  thing  have  "  two 
beginnings  of  existence  ;" — We  may  observe,  that  it  would 

upon  pillars,  &c.  or  by  Xewtcn's  principles  of  gravity  and  vacuum  (for 
whose  supposed  innovations  his  French  commentators  lately  ihouj^ht 
themselves  still  obliged  to  enter  their  caveat,  and  make  apology  to  the 
church;)  or  Locke's  more  hardy  doctrine  of  "  no  innate  ideas j  of 
wiiich  this  doctrine  of  ours  is  a  necessary  consequence;  since  if  the 
mind  was  once  it  mere  rasa  tabula,  it  will  soon  appear  not  only  from 
whence  it  received  all  its  funiiture,  but  also  where  that  is  lodged.  (See 
Esq.  Search's  account  of  what  he  teniis  the  mind's  internal  oriians, 
Lijs^ht  of  Nat.  pursued;  c.  7,  8.)  all  which  were  once  equally  danjicr- 
ous  and  oflensive  positions ;  but  would  such  rsurmises,  as  have  been  ad- 
vanced about  thein,  he  admitted  in  any  other  case?  would  even  a 
Romish,  or  any  other  inquisition  now  be  found  weak  or  wicked 
enou;4h  to  proceed  upon  them?  and  if  at  last  an  autlior  shall  incur  the 
odium  the.ilogicum,  ami  be  traduced  by  the  name  of  Sadducee,  S'lci- 
nian,  Sem^nanan,  &c.  for  his  innocent,  as  he  thinks,  perhaps  laudable 
intentions; — if  oft'ence  will  be  taken,  as  it  often  happens,  ^here  ■  ojust 
cause  of  rflrtnce  is  ^jiven;  he  must  patiently  submit  to  his  l.-.r;  fate, 
and  only  bt^g  leave  to  inquire  v.hether  there  be  not  some  rooir  '.' tr  sus- 
peiKiing  our  judgment  awhile,  till  it  more  fully  appears  where  the  fatih 
of  all  this  chiefly  lies,  and  who  is  really  answerable  for  it. 
vol..  II.  '2  o 
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indeed  be  an  absurdity  to  suppose  two  beginniaiis  of  exis- 
tence, if  the  identity  of  a  substance,  being,  or  man,  were 
inquired  into  ;  but  when  the  inquiry  is  made  into  the  ar- 
tificial abstract  idea  ofpersonahty,  invented  for  a  particu- 
lar end,  to  answer  which  consciousness  only  is  required, 
beginning  and  end  of  existence  are  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, being  foreign  to  any  consideration  of  the  subject. — 
It  may  be  farther  observed,  that  in  fact  we  meet  with 
something  of  the  same  kind  every  morning  after  a  total 
interruption  of  thought  (and  I  hope,  we  may  by  this  time 
in  one  sense  be  allowed  to  term  it  so)  during  sound  sleep: 
nay,  if  we  search  the  thing  narrowly,  and  may  in  our 
turn  enter  into  such  minutiae,  thus  much  will  be  implied 
in  the  successive  train  of  our  ideas,  even  in  each  hour  of 
the  day ;  that  same  article  of  succession  including  seme 
degree  of  di>^tance  between  each  of  them,  and  consequent- 
Jy  at  every  successive  step  there  is  a  new  production, 
which  may  with  equal  rei^son  be  styled  an  interruption  of 
thought,  or  a  new  exertion  of  the  thinking  power. — But 
enough  of  these  7iiiga  dijjicilcs.  iSuch  changeable,  frail 
creatures  then  are  we  through  life;  yet  safe  in  the  hand 
of  that  unchangeably  just,  wise,  good,  and  all-powerful 
Being,  who  perfectly  understands  our  frame,  and  will 
make  due  allowances  for  each  deiect  or  disorder  incident 
to  it ;  who  at  first  created  us  out  of  nothing,  and  still  pre- 
serves us  through  each  shiiting  scene,  be  the  revolutions 
in  it  never  so  frtquent  and  rapid,  and  will  at  length  most 
assuredly  conduct  us  to  immortality.  Though  in  every 
respect  we  are  here  "  fleeing  as  it  were  a  shadow,  and 
*'  never  continuing  in  one  stay,"  and  at  last  suffer  a  short 
seeming  pause*  in  our  existence,  which  is  in  scripture 
termed  the  "  sleep  of  death  :"  yet  will  he  again  raise  us 
*' out  of  the  dust;"  restore  us  to  ourselves,  und  to  our 
friendsf;  revive  our  cv)nsciousness  of  each  past  act  or  ha- 

♦  i.e.  A  pause  in  the  opinion  and  sight  of  other  sentient  beings  exist- 
ing after  our  departure,  but  not  .>  pause  strictly  bo  called  to  the  per- 
son himself",  in  which  there  will  be  an  unbroken  thread  of  conscious- 
ness or  coniinued  personality;  time  unperceived  being  no  lime,  lime 
absolute  a  fiction,  and  no  idea  intervening  between  the  moments  of 
his  falling  sleep  and  waking  again,  these  will  be  to  him  coincident ; 
W'hiiii  shows  iliat  personality  cannot  iiave  two  beginnings  of  existence, 
thou?.b  the  =i>ibstance  in  which  it  is  found  may  be  perjietually  varied, 
and  though  aometimes  a  less  number  of  facts  rise  up  to  his  reinem- 
brtmce. 

-h  To  one  who  has  not  seen  and  felt  the  unhappy  effects  of  human 
prejudice  and  partial  judgment  in  such  cases,  it  migbt  appear  strange 
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h'A,  that  may  prove  of  tlie  least  moral  import;  ciu&e  the 
"'  secrets  of  all  hearts  to  be  laid  open,"  and  either  re- 
ward or  punish  every  one  according  to  his  works  done  in 
iho  body. 

Nor  does  it  imply  a  plurality  of  persons  in  any  man  at 
any  timeijiven  to  charf^je  hi u  with  various  actions  oromis* 
sions:  since  he  may  become  i^uilty  of  a  plurality  of  crimes, 
as  often  as  he  is  induced  or  etiabled  to  reflect  upon  them, 
though  these  cannot  be  crowded  into  his  mind  altoorether, 
any  more  than  they  could  have  have  been  so  committed. — 
Nor  therefore  need  all  past  actions  becotne  at  once  present 
to  the  mind  :  which  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  our  frame  as 
as  it  now  stands,  and  perhaps  with  that  of  every  created 
being ;  nor  is  there  a  necessity  for  any  one  idea  being  al- 
ways actually  in  view  :  which  is  equally  so;  but  only  for  a 
capacity  of  having  such  brought  to  mind  again,  togethei* 
with  a  consciousness  of  their  having  been  there  before, 
(which  distinguishes  them  from  entirely  new  ones,)  or  a 
possibility  of  recognizing  them  upon  occasion,  at  least 
whenever  we  are  to  account  for  them,  as  has  been  frequent- 
ly observed.  So  far  as  any  such  recognition  reaches,  such 
person  is  the  same;  when  this  faculty  varies,  that  must  vary 
also  ;  and  he  become  the  same,  or  not,  at  different  times 
and  in  divers  respects,  as  observed  likewise ;  at  least  his 
accountableness  must  vary  in  proportion,  call  this  person- 
ality, or  what  you  think  fit.  Nor  docs  it  properly  lie  in  a 
power  of  causing  a  return  of  the  same  idea;  but  rather  in 
the  capacity  of  receiving  it,  of  re-admitting  the  same  con- 
sciousness concerning  any  past  thought,  action,  or  percep- 
tion. Nor  is  it  merely  a  present  representation  of  any 
such  act ;  but  a  representation  of  it  as  our  own,  which  en- 
titles us  to  it :  one  person  may  know  or  become  conscious 
of  the  deeds  of  another,  but  this  is  not  knowing  that  he 
himself  was  the  author  of  those  deeds,  which  is  a  contra- 
diction; and  to  treat  him  as  such  upon  that  account  only, 
would  be  invertino;  all  rules  of  rioht  and  wroni? ;  and  could 
not  therefore  be  practised  by  either  God  or  man,  since  no 

that  so  many  wise  ami  able  men  should  still  continue  ignorant  of  this, 
after  all  the  fullest  information  given  us  in  the  following  express  de- 
elaration  of  that  great  and  good  apostle  St.  Paul :  "  I  would  not  have 
"  you  to  be  ignorant,  brethren,  concerning  them  which  are  asleep, 
"  that  yc  sorrow  not  even  us  otliers  which  have  no  hope.  For  if  we 
"  believe  t!iat  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even  so  them  also  which  sleep 
"  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  svith  him. — VVUerefore  comfort  one  another 
'•  with  these  words."     1  Thess.  iv.  13,  &c. 
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end  could  pcssibij  be  answered  by  such  trcatracn'i,  as  oI>- 
sei  vc'.l  aljove. 

To  dwell  upon  those  surprisiiii^  consequences  that  migljt 
attend  the  tranbferring  the  same  conseiousness  to  different 
beings,  or  giving  the  same  being  very  diiferent  ones,  is 
meiely  puzzling  and  perplexing  the  point,  by  introducing 
such  confusions  as  never  really  existed,  and  would  not  alter 
the  true  state  of  the  question,  if  they  did. 

8uch  iairy  tales  and  Arubiaji  transformations,  possible 
or  impossible,  can  only  serve  to  amnse  the  fancy,  without 
any  st)lid  information  to  the  iiidirnient.  These  fliirhts  of 
mere  imagination  Mr.  Locke  geneially  avoids,  though  he 
was  here  tempted  tt»  indulge  a  lew  such,  in  plnyifig  with 
^he  wdd  suppositions  of  his  adversaries,  \_v.  g.  a  change  of 
souls  between  Socrates  and  the  mayor  ol  Queenborough, 
&-C.]  probably  to  enliven  a  dry  siibject,  and  render  it  more 
},oiatable  to  the  i)ulk  of  his  readers. 

Nor  are  those  cases  of  a  disordered  imagination  in  lu- 
nacy  or  vaptnirs,  where  persons  are  for  a  time  beside  them- 
selves (as  we  usually  term  it)  and  may  believe  such  chi- 
inental  alterations  to  befai  them,  any  more  to  the  pur- 
pose. 

But  it  were  endless  to  unravel  all  futile  sophisms  and 
false  suppositions,  that  have  been  introduced  into  the  pre- 
sent question  ;  I  have  endeavoured  to  obviate  such  as  ap- 
peared most  material,  and  accouni  for  them  ;  and  at  the 
san;e  lime  to  inculcate  a  doctrine,  which,  though  common 
eiiough,  seemed  not  enough  attended  to;  yet  is  fundament- 
ally requisite  to  a  right  understanding  of  this  intricate  sub- 
ject. And  if  that  which  is  laid  down  above  be  a  true  state 
of  the  ca^e,  all  the  rest  ot  our  ^.i^ihor's  plan,  [of  placing 
personai  identity  in  a  continuation  of  thought*j  will  drop 
oi  ceurse.  1  trust  the  reader  will  make  allowance  for  some 
repetitions,  whicli  were  left  to  render  things  as  plain  as 
p<)-sil)le,  and  prevent  future  subterfuges  of  the  like  kind  ; 
vAiu  1)  liie  substance  of  these  lew  hasty  observations  on  the 
iii.-i  partoi  iln>,  ingenious  writer's  essay,  prove  in  the  least 
dei^rce  satisiacto.'-y  to  liimselt,  oi  have  a  tenilency  to  en- 
Itiii^i'  general  laiowledge,  and  guard  against  popular  er- 
rf-Vifs,  1  must  rely  upon  his  canuour  for  excusing  the  man- 
ner in  which  -tluy  are  thiown  out;  and  shall  take  t!ie  li- 

*  Whicli  dispobition,  coiild  it  be  mv.de  o\:t,  would  never  answer  the 
intent  pf  socitt}',  or  help  to  direct  us  in  our  dnt},  the  two  griinJ  ob- 
jittp  which  first  <.;ave  birth  to  j^crsonulit_y;  i.  e.  to  a  vtry  partial  cunfin- 
etj  consi.Urralion  ol'  that  complex  idea,  substanrCj  or  being  called  man. 
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berly  of  closinjr  them  in  the  form  of  a  syllogism,   which  is 
submitted  to  his  consideration  : 

Quo  posito  ponitur  personae  identitas,  et  quo  sublato 
toUitur,  id  pcrsonaleni  identitatem  consiituit: 

Sed  posita  conscienta,  &c. 
Ergo. 


APPENDIX. 


A  friend^  ivcll  acquainted  ivith  the  subject  of  the  fo7'cgomg 
sheets.)  having  communicated  to  me  some  observations 
concerning  the  use  of  the  "joord  Person,  lohich  came  too 
late  to  be  inserted  in  their  proper  place^  I  must  take  the 
liberty  of  annexing  them,  though  they  occasion  some  more 
redundancies  and  repetitions,  in  order  to  throw  as  m^ich 
light  as  is  possible  on  this  very  obscure  and  lo7ig  co}it7'0- 
•verted  question. 

S  Mr.  Locke's  definition  of  the  terra  person  (chap, 
xxvii.  §.  9.)  may  possibly  create  some  difficulty,  it  will 
be  proper  to  examine  into  the  sense  which  should  be  put 
upon  this  word,  whenever  we  inquire  after  the  identity  of 
any  man's  person ;  which  may  perhaps  at  once  lead  us  to 
a  just  conception  of  the  whole.  In  the  aforementioned 
section,  Mr.  Locke  says,  that  person  stands  for,  "  a  thiiik- 
ing  intelligent  being,  that  has  reason  and  reflection,"  &c. 
whereas  I  should  imagine,  the  expression  would  have  been 
more  just,  had  he  said  that  the  word  person  stands  for  an 
attribute,  or  quality,  or  character  of  a  thinking  intelligent 
being;  in  the  same  sense  as  Tully  uses  it,  Orat,  pro  Svll. 
§..3.  "  Hanc  mihi  tu  si,  propter  res  meas  gestas,  imponis 
"  in  omni  vita  mea  personam,  Torquate,  vehementer  eiras. 
"  Me  natura  misericordem,  patria  severum ;  crudelem 
■"  nee  patria,  nee  natura  esse  voluit:  denique  istam  ipsam 
"  personam  vehementem  et  acrem,  quam  mihi  tum  tempus 
"  et  respublica  imposuit,  jam  voluntas  et  naiura  ipsa  de- 
"  traxit."  It  came  at  last  to  be  confounded  with,  and 
stand  for  homo  gerens  personam  (Taylor,  Civ.  L.  p.  24"7» 
248.)  and  in  this  sense  Locke  has  incautiously  defined  the 
word.  It  is  attributed  also  to  more  intoJii(rent  beings  than 
one ;  as  by  the  Jesuits  in  their  declaration  prefixed  to  the 
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third  book  of  Newton,  alienam  coactisumus  gcrere  per- 
sonam. Tlie  word  person  then,  according  to  the  received 
sense  in  all  classical  authors,  standing  for  a  certain  guise, 
character,  quality,  /.  e.  being  in  fact  a  mixed  mode,  or  re- 
lation, and  not  a  substance ;  we  must  next  inquire,  what 
particular  character  or  quality  it  stands  for  in  this  place, 
as  the  same  man  may  bear  ma'jy  characters  and  relations 
at  the  same,  or  different  times.  The  answer  is,  that  here 
it  stands  for  that  particular  quality  or  character,  under 
which  a  man  is  considered,  when  he  is  treated  as  an  intel- 
ligent being  subject  to  government  and  laws,  and  account- 
able for  his  actions :  i.  e.  not  the  man  himself,  but  an  ab- 
stract consideration  of  him,  for  such  and  such  particular 
ends:  and  to  inquire  after  its  identity  is  to  inquire,  not 
after  the  identity  of  a  conscious  being,  but  after  the  iden- 
tity of  a  quality  or  attribute  of  such  a  conscious  being.  All 
difficulties  that  relate  to  a  man's  forgetting  some  actions, 
&c.  now  vanish,  when  person  is  considered  as  a  character, 
and  not  a  substance,  or  confounded  with  homo  gerens  per- 
sonam :  and  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  saying  a  man  puts  on 
a  mask — continuing  to  wear  it  for  some  time — puts  ofFcne 
mask  and  takes  another,  i.  e.  appears  to  have  consciousness 
— to  recollect  past  consciousnesses — does  not  recollect  them, 
&c.  The  injpropriety  consists  in  saying,  a  man  is  the 
sauie  person  with  him  who  did  such  a  fact  ;  which  is  the 
same  as  to  say,  a  ujan  is  blackness,  guilt,  &c.  i.  e.  a  mixed 
mode  is  predicated  <.f  a  substance  ;  whereas  it  ought  to  be, 
in  strict  propriety  of  speech,  the  person  of  the  man  who 
did  such  a  tact,  is  the  same  with  the  person  of  him,  who 
now  stands  before  us;  or,  in  plainer  terms,  the  man  who 
new  stands  before  the  court  is  conscious  of  the  former 
facts,  and  is  therefore  the  proper  (object  of  punishment.  It 
may  be  observed,  that  the  uord  personality  is  really  an 
absurd  expression  ;  since  person  itself  stands  for  the  mixed 
mode  or  quality; — and  peisonality  therefore  may  be  rank- 
ed anmng  tiie  old  scholastic  terms  of  corporeity,  egoity, 
tableity,  &c.  or  is  even  yet  more  harsh  :  as  mixed  modes, 
such  as  gratitude,  murder,  and  therefore  person,  cannot 
be  thus  re-modified  without  peculiar  absurdity. 
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Qjiid  tarn  femerarium  tamque  indignum  sapientis  gravitate 
atquc  consfantia,  quam  aut  falsum  sentire,  ant  quod  non 
satis  exploraic  perceptum  sit,  S^  cognitum^  sitic  iilla  dtibi- 
tatione  defendere. 

Cic.  de  Natura  Deorum,  lib.  1. 


§.  1.  Introduction* 

THE  last  resort  a  man  has  recourse  to,  in  the  conduct 
of  himself,  is  his  understandintr:  for  though  we  distin- 
guish the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  give  the  supreme  com- 
mand to  the  will,  as  to  an  agent;  yet  the  truth  is,  the  man, 
who  is  the  agent,  determines  himself  to  this,  or  that,  volun- 
tary action,  upon  some  precedent  knowledge,  or  appear- 
ance of  knowledge,  in  the  understanding.  No  man  ever 
sets  himself  about  any  thing,  but  upon  some  view  or  other, 
which  serves  him  for  a  reason  for  what  he  does:  and  what- 
soever faculties  he  employs,  the  understanding,  with  such 
light  as  it  has,  well  or  ill  informed,  constantly  leads;  and 
by  that  light,  true  or  false,  all  his  operative  powers  are 
directed.  The  will  itself,  how  absolute  and  uncontrollable 
soever  it  may  be  thou^iht,  never  fails  in  its  obedience  to  the 
dictates  of  the  understanding.  Temples  have  their  sacred 
images,  and  we  see  what  influence  they  have  always  had 
over  a  great  part  of  mankind.  But,  in  truth,  the  ideas  and 
images  in  men's  minds  are  the  invisible  powers,  that  con- 
stantly govern  them;  and  to  these  they  all  universally  pay 
a  ready  submission.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  liiglie>^t  con- 
cernment, that  great  care  should  betaken  of  the  under- 
voi,.  II.  2  k 
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Standing,  to  conduct  it  right,  in  the  search  of  knowledge, 
and  in  the  judgments  it  makes. 

The  logic,  now  in  use,  has  so  long  possessed  the  chair, 
as  the  only  art  taught  in  the  schools,  for  the  direction  of 
the  mind,  in  the  study  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  that  it 
would  perhaps  be  thought  an  affectation  of  novelty  to  sus- 
pect, that  rules,  that  iiave  served  the  learned  world  these 
two  or  three  thousand  years,  and  which,  without  any  conr)- 
plaint  of  defects,  the  learned  have  rested  in,  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  guide  the  understanding.  And  I  should  not  doubt 
but  this  attempt  would  be  censured  as  vanity  or  presump- 
tion, did  not  the  great  lord  Verulam's  authority  justify  it ; 
who,  not  servilely  thinking  learning  could  not  be  advan- 
ced beyond  what  it  was,  because  for  many  ages  it  had  not 
been,  did  not  rest  in  the  lazy  approbation  and  applause  of 
what  was,  because  it  was;  but  enlarged  his  mind  to  what 

V  it  might  be.  In  his  preface  to  his  Novum  Organum,  con- 
cerning logic,  he  pronounces  thus,  "  Qui  sunin)us  dialec- 
*'  ticae  partes  tribuerunt,  atque  inde  fidissima  scientiis  prae- 
^'  sidia  comparari  putarunt,  verissime  et  optime  viderunt 
*'  intellectum  humaiium,  sibi  permissum,  merito  suspectum 
*'  esse  debere.  Verum  infirmior  omnino  est  malo  medi- 
**cina;  nee  ipsa  mali  expers.  Siquidem  dialectica,  quae 
*•  recepta  est,  licet  ad  civilia  et  artes,  quae  in  sermone  et 

„  *' opinioue   positas    sunt,    rectissime   adhibeatur:    naturae 

,cj,,**  tamen  subtilitatem  longo  intervallo  non  attingit,  et  pren- 

;  **  sando  quod  non  capit,  ad  errores  potius  stabiliendos  et 

r'  **  quasi  figendos,  quam  ad   viam  veritati  aperiendani   va- 

.,  «'  luit." 

^.  "  They,"  says  he,  "  who  attributed  so  much  to  logic, 
"  perceived  very  well  and  truly,  that  it  was  not  safe  to 
'  *^  trust  the  understanding  to  itself  without  the  guard  of 
**  any  rules.  But  the  remedy  reached  not  the  evil,  but 
*'  became  a  part  of  it,  for  the  logic,  which  took  place, 
*'  though  it  might  do  well  enough  in  civil  affairs,  and  the 

Ij,  "  arts,  which  consisted  in  talk  and  opinion  ;  yet  comes 
«  very  far  short  of  subtlety,    in  the  real  performances  of 

,.  "  nature;  and,  catching  at  what  it  cannot  reach,  has  serv- 
*'  ed  to  confirm  and  establish  errours,  rather  than  to  open 
**  a  way  to  truth."     And  therefore  a  little  after  he  says, 

^j  *'  That  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  a  better  and  perfecter 
*'  use  and  employuient  of  the  n)ind  and  understanding 
*'  should  be  introduced."  "  Necessario  requiritur  ut  me- 
"  lior  ct  perfectior  mentis  et  intellectus  humani  usus  et 
**  adoperatio  introducatur." 
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§.  2.  Paris. 

There  is,  it  is  visible,  great  variety  in  men's  understand- 
ings, and  their  natural  constitutions  put  so  wide  a  difference 
between  some  men,  in  this  respect,  that  art  and  industry 
would  never  be  able  to  master ;  and  their  very  natures 
seem  to  want  a  foundation  to  raise  on  it  that  which  other 
men  easily  attain  unto.  Amongst  men  of  equal  education 
there  is  great  inequality  of  parts.  And  the  woods  of 
America,  as  well  as  the  schools  of  Athens,  produce  men  of 
several  abilities  in  the  same  kind.  Though  this  be  so,  yet 
I  imagine  most  men  come  very  short  of  what  they  might 
attain  unto,  in  their  several  degrees,  by  a  neglect  of  their 
understandings.  A  few  rules  of  logic  are  thought  suffi- 
cient, in  this  case,  for  those  who  pretend  to  the  highest 
improvement;  whereas  I  think  there  are  a  great  many 
natural  defects  in  the  understanding,  capable  of  amend- 
ment, which  are  overlooked  and  wholly  neglected.  And 
it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  uien  are  guilty  of  a  great  many 
faults,  in  the  exercise  and  improvement  of  this  faculty  of 
the  mind,  which  hinder  them  in  their  progress,  and  keep 
them  in  ignorance  and  errour  all  their  lives.  Some  of 
them  I  shall  take  notice  of,  and  endeavour  to  point  out 
proper  remedies  for,  in  the  following  discourse. 
§.  3    Reasoning. 

Besides  the  want  of  determined  ideas,  and  of  sagacity, 
and  exercise  in  finding  out,  and  laying  in  order,  interme- 
diate ideas ;  there  are  three  miscarriages,  that  men  are 
guilty  of,  in  reference  to  their  reason,  whereby  this  faculty 
is  hindered  in  them  from  that  service  it  might  do,  and  was 
designed  for.  And  he  that  reflects  upon  the  actions  and  dis- 
courses of  mankind,  will  find  their  defects  in  this  kind  very 
frequent,  and  very  observable. 

1.  The  first  is  of  those  who  seldom  reason  at  all,  but  do 
and  think  according  to  the  example  of  others,  whether 
parents,  neighbours,  ministers,  or  who  else  they  are  pleased 
to  make  choice  of  to  have  an  implicit  faith  in,  for  the  sav- 
ing of  themselves  the  pains  and  trouble  of  thinking  and 
examining  for  themselves. 

2.  The  second  is  of  those  who  put  passion  in  the  place 
of  reason,  and,  being  resolved  that  shall  govern  their  ac- 
tions and  arguments,  neither  use  their  own  nor  hearken  to 
other  people's  reason,  any  farther  than  it  suits  their  hu- 
mour, interest,  or  party  ;  and  these  one  may  observe  com- 
monly content  themselves  with  words,  wh'ch  have  no  dis- 
tinct ideas   to  them,   though  in  other  matters,  that  they 
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come  with  an   unbiassed   indifFerency    to,    tliey  want  not 
abilities  to  talk  and  hear  reason,  where  they  have  no  secret 
inclination,  that  Ijinders  them  from  beinjf  intractable  to  it. 
3.    The  third  sort  is  of  those  who  readily  and  sincerely 
follow  reason  ;    but,    for  want  of  having  that,   which  one 
may  call  large,   sound,  round  about  sense,   have  not  a  full 
view  of  all  that  relates  to  the  question,  and  may  be  of  mo- 
ment to  decide  it.     We  are  all  short-siffhted,  and  very  of- 
ten see  but  one  side  of  a  matter;  our  views  arc  not  extend- 
ed to  all  that  has  a  connexion  with  it.      From  this  defect  I 
ttiink  no  man  is  free.      We  see  but  in  part,  and  we  know 
but  in  part,  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  we  conclude  not 
right   from   our  partial   views.     This   might  instruct  the 
proudest  esteemer  of  his  own  parts,  how  useful  it  is  to  talk 
and   consult  with  others,   even  such  as  come  short  of  him 
in  capacity,  quickness,  and  penetration:  for,  since  no  one 
sees  all,   and  we  generally  have  different  prospects  of  the 
same  thing,  according  to  our  different,  as  1  may  say,  posi- 
tions to  it;  it  is  not  incongruous  to  think,  nor  beneath  any 
Irian   to   try,    whether   another   may   not  have  notions  of 
things,    which  have  escaped  him,    and  which  his  reason 
would  make  use  of,    if  they  came  into  his  niind.     The  fa- 
culty of  reasoning  seldom  or  never  deceives  those  who  trust 
to  ii;  its  consequences,  from  what  it  builds  on,  are  evident 
and  certain;    but  thai  which  it  oltenest,   if  not  only,   mis- 
leads us  in,  is,  that  the  principles  from  which  we  conclude, 
the  grounds  upon  which  we  bottom  our  reasoning,  are  but 
a  part,  something  is  left  out,  which  should  ^9  into  the  rec- 
koning, to  make  it  just  and  exact.     Here  we  may  imagine 
a  vast  and  almost  infinite  advantage,  tiiat  angels  and  sepa- 
rate  spirits  may   have  over  us;    who,    in  their  several  de- 
grees of  elevation  above  us,    may  be  endowed  with  Uiore 
comprehensive  fiiculties:  and  some  of  them,  perhaps,  hav- 
ing perfect  and  exact  views  of  all  finite  beings,    that  come 
under  their  consideration,  can,  as  it  were,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,    collect  together  all  their  scattered  and  almost 
boundless   relations.      A    mind   so   furnished,  what  reason 
has  it  to  acquiesce  in  the  certainty  of  its  conclusions! 

In  this  we  may  see  the  reason,  why  some  men  of  study 
and  thought,  that  reason  right,  and  aie  lovers  of  truth,  do 
make  no  great  advances  in  their  discoveries  of  it.  Errour 
and  truth  are  uncertamly  blended  in  their  minds;  their  de- 
cisions are  lame  and  deleclive,  and  they  are  very  often  mis- 
taken in  their  judgments:  the  rcat-on  whereof  is,  iliey  con- 
verse but  \yith  one  sort  of  men,   they  read  but  one  sort  o.f 
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Books,  they  will  not  come  in  the  heaving  but  of  one  sort  of 
notions :  the  truth  is  they  canton  out  to  themselves  a  little 
Goshen,  in  the  intellectual  world,  where  li<^-ht  shines,  and 
as  they  conclude,  day  blesses  them;  but  the  rest  of  that 
vast  expansum  they  give  up  to  night  and  darkness,  and  so 
avoid  coming  near  it.  They  have  a  pretty  traffic  with 
known  correspondents,  in  some  little  creek;  within  that 
they  confine  themselves,  and  are  dexterous  managers 
enough  of  the  wares  and  products  of  that  corner,  with 
which  they  content  themselves,  but  will  not  venture  out  in- 
to the  great  ocean  of  knowledge,  to  survey  the  riches  that 
nature  hath  stored  other  parts  with,  no  less  genuine,  no 
less  solid,  no  less  useful,  than  what  has  fallen  to  their  lot, 
in  the  admired  plenty  and  sufficiency  of  their  own  little 
spot,  which  to  them  contains  whatsoever  is  good  in  the 
universe.  Those  who  live  thus  mewed  up,  within  their 
own  contracted  territories,  and  will  not  look  abroad  be- 
yond the  boundaries  that  chance,  conceit,  or  laziness,  has 
set  to  their  inquiries;  but  live  separate  from  the  notions, 
discourses  and  attainments  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  may  not  a- 
roiss  be  represented  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Marian  islands; 
who,  being  separated,  by  a  large  tract  of  sea,  from  all  com- 
munion with  the  habitable  parts  of  the  earth,  thought  them- 
selves the  only  peopleof  the  world.  And  though  the  strait- 
ness  of  the  convcniencies  of  life  amongst  them,  had  never 
j-eached  so  far  as  to  the  use  of  fire,  till  the  Spaniards,  not 
many  years  since,  in  their  voyages  from  Acapulco  to  Ma- 
nilla, brought  it  amongst  them;  yet,  in  the  want  and  igno- 
rance of  almost  all  things,  they  looked  upon  thenjselves, 
even  after  that  the  Spaniards  had  brought  amongst  them, 
the  notice  of  variety  of  nations,  abounding  in  sciences,  arts^ 
and  convcniencies  of  life,  of  which  they  knew  nothing; 
they  looked  upon  themselves,  I  say,  as  the  happiest  and 
wisest  people  of  the  universe.  But,  for  all  that,  nobody, 
I  think,  will  imagine  them  deep  naturalists,  or  solid  meta- 
physicians; nobody  will  deem  the  quickest- sighted  amongst 
them  to  have  very  enlarged  views  in  ethics,  or  pohtics;  nor 
can  any  one  allow  the  most  capable  amongst  them  to  be 
advanced  so  far  in  his  understanding,  as  to  have  any  other 
knowledge,  but  of  the  i'cw  little  things  of  his  and  the  neigh- 
bouring islands,  within  his  commerce;  but  far  enough 
from  that  comprehensive  enlargement  of  mind,  which 
adorns  a  soul  devoted  to  truth,  assisted  with  letters,  and 
a  free  generation  of  the  several  views  and  sentiments  of 
thinking  men  of  all  sides.     Let  not  men,  therefore,  that 
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would  have  a  sight  of  what  every  one  pretends  to  be  de- 
sirous to  have  a  sight  of,  truth,  in  its  full  extent,  narrow 
and  blind  their  own  prospect.  Let  not  men  think  there 
is  no  truth,  but  in  the  sciences  that  they  study,  or  books 
that  they  read.  To  prejudge  other  men's  notions,  before 
we  have  looked  into  them,  is  not  to  show  their  darkness, 
but  to  put  out  our  own  eyes.  "  Try  all  things,  hold  fast 
that  which  is  good,"  is  a  divine  rule,  coming  from  the  Fa- 
ther of  light  and  truth  ;  and  it  is  hard  to  know,  what  other 
way  men  can  come  at  truth,  to  lay  hold  of  it,  if  they  do  not 
dig  and  search  for  it  as  for  gold  and  hid  treasure;  but  he 
that  does  so,  must  have  much  earth  and  rubbish,  before 
he  gets  the  pure  metal ;  sand,  and  pebbles,  and  dross  usu- 
ally lie  blended  with  it,  but  the  gold  is  never  the  less  gold, 
and  will  enrich  the  man  that  employs  his  pains  to  seek  and 
separate  it.  Neither  is  there  any  danger  he  should  be  de- 
ceived by  the  mixture.  Every  man  carries  about  him  a 
touchstone,  if  he  will  make  use  of  it,  to  distinguish  sub- 
stantial gold  from  superficial  glitterings,  truth  from  ap- 
pearances. And  indeed  the  use  and  benefit  of  this  touch- 
stone, which  is  natural  reason,  is  spoiled  and  lost  only  by 
assuming  prejudices,  overweening  presumption,  and  nar- 
rowing our  minds.  The  want  of  exercising  it,  in  the  full 
extent  of  things  intelligible,  is  that  which  weakens  and  ex- 
tinguishes this  noble  faculty  in  us.  Trace  it,  and  see  whe- 
ther it  be  not  so.  The  day-labourer  in  a  country- village 
has  commonly  but  a  small  pittance  of  knowledge,  because 
his  ideas  and  notions  have  been  confined  to  the  narrow 
bounds  of  a  poor  conversation  and  employment:  the  low 
nu'chanic  of  a  country  town  does  somewhat  out-do  him: 
pi)rters  and  coblers  of  greai  cities  surpass  theni.  A  country 
gentleman  who  leaving  Latin  and  learning  in  the  universi- 
ty, removes  thence  to  his  mansion-house,  and  associates  with 
neighbours  of  the  same  strain,  who  relish  nothing  but  hunt- 
ing and  a  bottle;  with  those  alone  he  spends  his  time,  with 
those  alone  be  converses,  and  can  away  with  no  company 
whose  discourse  goes  beyond  what  claret  and  dissoluteness 
inspire.  Such  a  patriot,  tormed  in  this  ha{)py  way  of  im- 
provement, cannot  fail,  as  we  see,  to  give  notable  decisions 
upon  the  bench,  at  quarter-sessions,  and  eminent  proots  of 
his  skill  ui  politics,  when  the  strength  of  his  purse  and 
party  have  advanced  him  to  a  more  conspicuous  station. 
To  such  a  one,  truly,  an  ordinary  coffee-house  gleaner  of 
the  city  is  an  arrant  statesnmn,  and  as  much  superior  to, 
as  a  man  coi'.versant  about  Wliilcliali  and  the  court,  is, to 
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an  ordinary  shop-keeper.  To  carry  this  a  little  farther: 
Here  is  one  muffled  up  in  the  zeal  and  intallibility  of  his 
own  sect,  and  will  not  touch  a  book,  or  enter  into  debate 
with  a  person  that  will  question  any  of  those  things,  which 
to  him  are  sacred.  Another  surveys  our  differences  in  re- 
ligion with  an  equitable  and  fair  indifference,  and  so  finds, 
probably,  that  none  of  them  are  in  every  thing  unexcep- 
tionable. These  divisions  and  systems  were  made  by  men, 
and  carry  the  mark  of  fallible  on  them ;  and  in  those, 
whom  he  differs  from,  and  till  he  opened  his  e3'es,  had  a 
general  prejudice  against,  he  meets  with  more  to  be  said, 
for  a  great  many  things,  than  before  he  was  aware  of,  or 
could  have  imagined.  Which  of  these  two,  now,  is  most 
likely  to  judge  right,  in  our  religious  controversies,  and 
to  be  most  stored  with  truth,  the  mark  all  pretend  to  nim 
at?  All  these  men,  that  I  have  instanced  in,  thus  unequally 
furnished  with  truth,  and  advanced  in  knowledge,  I  sup- 
pose of  equal  natural  parts;  all  the  odds  between  them  has 
been  the  different  scope  that  has  been  given  to  their  un- 
derstandings to  range  in,  for  the  gathering  up  of  informa- 
tion, and  furnishing  their  heads  with  ideas,  and  notions 
and  observations,  whereon  to  employ  their  mind,  and  formi 
their  understandings. 

It  will,  possibly,  be  objected,  "  who  is  sufficient  for  all 
this?"  I  answer,  more  than  can  be  imagined.  Every  one 
knows  what  his  proper  business  is,  and  what,  according 
to  the  character  he  makes  of  hin)self,  the  world  may  justly 
expect  of  him ;  and  to  answer  that,  he  will  find  he  will 
have  time  and  opportuniiy  enough  to  furnish  himself,  if  he 
will  not  deprive  himself,  by  a  narrowness  of  spirit,  of  those 
helps  that  are  at  hand.  1  do  not  say,  to  be  a  good  geo- 
grapher, that  a  man  should  visit  every  mountain,  river, 
promontory,  and  creek,  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  view 
the  buildings,  and  survey  the  land  every  where,  as  if  he 
were  going  to  make  a  purchase ;  but  yet  every  one  must 
allow  that  he  shall  know  a  country  better,  that  makes 
often  sallies  into  it,  and  traverses  up  and  down,  than  he 
that,  like  a  mill-horse,  goes  still  round  in  the  same  track, 
or  keeps  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  a  field  or  two  that 
delight  him.  He  that  will  inquire  out  the  best  books,  in 
every  science,  and  inform  himself  of  the  most  material  au- 
thors of  the  several  sects  of  philosophy  and  religion,  will 
not  find  it  an  infinite  work  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  sen- 
timents of  mankind,  concerning  the  most  weighty  and  com- 
prehensive subjects.     Let  him  exercise  the  freedom  of  his 
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reason  and  understanding  in  such  a  latitude  as  thi?,  and  his 
mind  will  be  strengthened,  his  capacity  enlarged,  his  fa- 
culties improved  ;  and  the  liglit,  which  the  remote  and 
scattered  parts  of  truth  will  give  to  one  another,  will  so  as- 
sist his  judgment,  that  he  will  seldom  be  widely  out,  or 
miss  giving  proof  of  a  clear  head,  and  a  comprehensive 
knowledge.  At  least,  this  is  the  only  way  I  know,  to  give 
the  understanding  its  due  improvement  to  the  full  extent 
of  its  capacity,  and  to  distinguish  the  two  most  different 
things  I  know  in  the  world,  a  logical  chicaner  from  a  man 
of  reason.  Only  he,  that  would  thus  give  the  njind  its 
fli'j;ht,  and  send  abroad  his  inquiries  into  all  parts  after 
truth,  must  be  sure  to  settle  in  his  head  determined  ideas 
of  all  that  he  employs  his  thoughts  about,  and  never  fail  to 
judge  himself,  and  judge  unhiassedly,  of  ail  that  he  re- 
ceives from  others,  either  in  their  writings  or  discourses. 
Reverence,  or  prejudice,  must  not  be  suffered  to  give 
beauty,  or  deformity,  to  any  of  their  opinions. 
§.  4.    Of  practice  and  habits. 

We  are  born  with  faculties  and  powers  capable  almost 
of  any  thing,  such  at  least  as  would  carry  us  farther  than 
can  easily  be  imagined:     but    it   is  only  the  exercise   of 
those  powers,  which  gives  us  ability  and  skill  in  any  thing, 
and  leads  us  towards  perfection. 

A  middle-aged  ploughman  will  scarce  ever  be  brought 
to  the  carriage  and  language  of  a  gentleman,  though  his 
body  be  as  well  proportioned,  and  his  joints  as  supple,  and 
his  natural  parts  not  any  way  inferior.  The  legs  of  a 
dancing-master,  and  the  fingers  of  a  musician,  fall  as  it 
were  naturally,  without  thought,  or  pains,  into  regular  and 
admirable  motions.  Bid  them  change  their  parts,  and 
they  will  in  vain  endeavour  to  produce  like  motions  in  the 
members  not  used  to  them,  and  it  will  require  length  of 
time  and  long  practice  to  attain  but  some  degrees  of  a 
like  ability.  What  incredible  and  astonishing  actions  do 
we  find  rope-dancers  and  tumblers  bring  their  bodies  to  ! 
Not  but  that  sundry,  in  almost  all  manual  arts,  areas  won- 
derful ;  but  I  name  those  which  the  world  takes  notice  of 
for  i^uch,  because,  on  that  very  account,  they  give  money 
to  see  them.  All  these  admired  motions,  beyond  the  reach 
and  almost  conception  of  unpractised  spectators,  are  no- 
thing but  the  mere  effects  of  use  and  industry  in  men, 
whose  bodies  have  nothing  peculiar  in  them  from  those  of 
the  amazed  lookers-on. 

As  it  is  in  the  body,  so  it  is  in  the  mind;  practice  makes 
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it  what  it  is,  and  most  even  of  those  excellencies,  which 
are  looked  on  as  natural  endowments,  will  be  found,  when 
examined  into  more  narrowly,  to  be  the  product  of  exer- 
cise, and  to  be  raised  to  that  pitcii,  only  by  repeated  ac- 
tions. Some  men  are  remarked  for  pleasantness  in  rail- 
lery;  others  for  apoloi^ues  and  opposite  diverting  stories. 
This  is  apt  to  be  taken  for  the  effect  of  pure  nature,  and 
that  the  rather,  because  it  is  not  got  by  rules,  and  those 
who  excel  in  either  of  them,  never  purposely  set  themselves 
to  the  study  of  it,  as  an  art  to  be  learnt.  But  yet  it  is  true, 
that  at  first  some  luckv  hit,  which  took  with  somebody, 
and  giiined  him  commendation,  encouraged  him  to  try  a- 
gain,  inclined  his  thoughts  and  endeavours  that  way,  till 
at  last  he  insensibly  got  a  facility  in  it,  without  perceiving 
how  ;  and  that  is  attributed  wholly  to  nature,  which  was 
much  more  the  effect  of  use  and  practice.  I  do  not  deny, 
that  natural  disposition  may  often  give  the  first  rise  to  it, 
but  that  never  carries  a  man  far,  vvithout  use  and  exercise; 
and  it  is  practice  alone,  that  brings  the  powers  of  the  mind, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  body,  to  their  perfection.  Many  a 
good  poetic  vein  is  buried  under  a  trade,  and  never  pro- 
duces any  thing  for  want  of  improvement.  We  see  the 
ways  of  discourse  and  reasoning  are  very  different,  evea 
concerning  the  same  matter,  at  court  and  in  the  universi- 
ty. And  he  that  will  go  but  from  Wesminster-hall  to  the 
Exchange,  will  find  a  different  genius  and  turn  in  their 
ways  of  talking;  and  yet  one  cannot  think  that  all  whose 
lot  fell  in  the  city,  were  born  with  different  parts  from 
those  who  were  bred  at  the  university,  or  inns  of  court. 

To  what  purpose  all  this,  but  to  show  that  the  difference, 
so  observable  in  men's  understandings  and  parts,  does  not 
arise  so  much  from  their  natural  faculties,  'as  acquired  ha- 
bits. He  would  be  laughed  at,  that  should  go  about  to 
make  a  fine  dancer  out  of  a  country  hedger,  at  past  fifty. 
And  he  will  not  have  much  better  success,  who  shall  en- 
deavour, at  that  age,  to  njake  a  man  reason  well,  or  speak 
handsomely,  who  has  never  been  used  to  it,  though  you 
should  l.;y  before  him  a  collection  of  all  the  best  precepts 
of  logic  or  oratory.  Nobody  is  made  any  thing  by  hear- 
ing of  rules,  or  laying  them  up  in  his  memory  ;  practice 
muj-t  settle  the  habit  of  doing,  without  reflecting  on  the 
rule ;  and  you  may  as  well  hope  to  make  a  good  painter, 
or  musician,  extempore,  by  a  lecture  and  instruction  in 
the  arts  of  music  and  painting,  as  a  coherent  thinker,  or 
VOL.  Ji.  '2s 
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a  strict  reasoner,  by  a  set  of  rules,  showing  him  wherein 
right  reasoning  consists. 

This  being  so,  that  defects  and  weakness  in  men's  un- 
derstanding's, as  well  as  other  faculties,  come  from  want 
of  a  right  use  of  their  own  minds;  I  am  apt  to  think,  the 
fault  is  generally  mislaid  upon  nature,  and  there  is  often 
a  complaint  of  want  of  parts,  when  the  fault  lies  in  want 
of  a  due  improvment  of  them.  We  see  men  frequently 
dexterous  and  sharp  enough  in  making  a  bargain,  who,  if 
you  reason  with  them  about  matters  of  religion,  appear 
perfectly  stupid. 

§.5.  Ideas. 

I  will  not  here,  in  what  relates  to  the  right  conduct  and 
improvement  of  the  understanding,  repeat  again  the  get- 
ting clear  and  determined  ideas,  and  the  employing  our 
thoughts  rather  about  them,  than  about  sounds  put  for 
them  ;  nor  of  settling  the  signification  of  words,  which  we 
use  with  ourselves,  in  the  search  of  truth,  or  with  others, 
in  discoursing  about  it.  Those  hindrances  of  our  under- 
standings in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  I  have  sufficiently 
enlarged  upon,  in  another  place ;  so  that  nothing  more 
needs  here  to  be  said  of  those  matters. 
§.6.  Principles. 

There  is  another  fault,  that  stops,  or  misleads,  men  ia 
their  knowledge,  which  1  have  also  spoken  something  o^ 
but  yet  is  necessary  to  mention  here  again,  that  we  may 
examine  it  to  the  bottom,  and  see  the  root  it  springs  from; 
and  that  is  a  custom  of  taking  up  with  principles  that  are 
not  self  evident,  and  very  often  not  so  much  as  true.  It  is 
not  unusual  to  see  men  rest  their  opinions  upon  founda- 
tions that  have  no  more  certainty  and  solidity  than  the 
propositions  built  on  them,  and  embraced  for  their  sake. 
Such  foundations  are  these  and  the  like,  viz.  the  founders, 
or  leaders,  of  my  party  are  good  men,  and  therefore  their 
tenets  are  true  ; — it  is  the  opinion  of  a  sect  that  is  errone- 
ous, theretore  it  is  false : — it  hath  been  long  received  in 
the  world,  therefore  it  is  true;  or — it  is  new,  and  there- 
fore false. 

These,  and  many  the  like,  which  are  by  no  means  the 
measures  of  truth  and  falsehood,  the  generality  of  men 
make  the  standards  by  which  they  accustom  their  under- 
standing to  judge.  And  thus,  they  falling  into  a  habit  of 
determining  ot  truth,  aid  falsehood,  by  such  wrong  mea- 
sures, it  is  no  wonder  they  should  embrace  errour  for  cer- 
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tiiinty,  and  be  very  positive  in  things  they  have  no  ground 
lor. 

There  is  not  any,  who  pretends  to  the  least  reason,  but 
when  any  of  these  his  false  maxims  are  brought  to  the  test> 
must  acknowledge  them  to  be  fallible,  and  such  as  he  will 
not  allow  in  those  that  differ  from  him  ;  and  yet  after  he 
is  convinced  of  this,  you  shall  see  him  go  on  in  the  use  of 
them,  and  the  very  next  occasion  that  offers,  argue  again 
upon  the  same  grounds.  Would  one  not  be  ready  to  think 
that  men  are  willing  to  impose  upon  themselves  and  mis- 
lead their  own  understandings,  who  conduct  them  by  such 
wroHg  measures,  even  after  they  see  they  cannot  be  relied 
on  ?  But  yet  they  will  not  appear  so  blameable,  as  may 
be  thought  at  first  sight :  for  I  think  there  are  a  great 
many,  that  argue  thus  in  earnest,  and  do  it  not  to  impose 
on  themselves,  or  others.  They  are  persuaded  of  what 
they  say,  and  think  there  is  weight  in  it,  though  in  a  like 
case  they  have  been  convinced  there  is  none;  but  mea 
would  be  intolerable  to  themselves,  and  contemptible  to 
others,  if  they  should  embrace  opinions  without  any  ground, 
and  hold  what  they  could  give  no  manner  of  reason  for. 
True  or  false,  solid  or  sandy,  the  mind  must  have  some 
foundation  to  rest  itself  upon  ;  and,  as  I  have  remarked  in 
another  place,  it  no  sooner  entertains  any  proposition,  but 
it  presently  hastens  to  some  hypothesis  to  bottom  it  on ; 
till  then  it  is  unquiet  and  unsettled.  So  much  do  our  own 
very  tempers  dispose  us  to  a  right  use  of  our  understand- 
ings if  we  would  follow,  as  we  should,  the  inclinations  of 
our    nature. 

In  some  matters  of  concernment,  especially  those  of  re- 
ligion, men  are  not  permitted  to  be  always  wavering  and 
uncertain;  they  must  embrace  and  profess  some  tenets  or 
other;  and  it  would  be  a  shame,  nay  a  contradiction  too 
heavy  for  any  one's  mind  to  lie  constantly  under,  for  him 
to  pretend  seriously  to  be  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  any 
religion,  and  yet  not  to  be  able  to  give  any  reason  of  his 
belief,  or  to  say  any  thing  for  his  preference  of  this  to  any 
other  opinion  :  and  therefore  they  must  make  use  of  some 
principles  or  other,  and  those  can  be  no  other  than  such 
as  they  have  and  can  manage;  and  to  say  they  are  not  in 
earnest  persuaded  by  them,  and  do  not  rest  upon  those 
they  make  use  of,  is  contrary  to  experience,  and  to  allege 
that  they  are  not  misled,  when  we  complain  they  are. 

If  this  be  so,  it  will  be  urged,  why  then  do  they  not 
jnake  use  of  sure  and  unquestionable  principles,  rather  thaa 
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rest  on  such  «i>'ounds  as  may  deceive  tliem,   and  will,  as  is 
visible,  serve  to  support  errour,  as  well  as  truth  ? 

To  this  1  answer,  the  reason  why  they  do  not  make  use 
of  better  and  surer  principles,  is  because  they  cannot :  But 
this  inability  proceeds  not  from  want  of  natural  parts  (for 
those  few,  whose  case  that  is,  are  to  be  excused)  but  for 
want  of  use  and  exercise.  Few  men  are,  from  their  youth, 
accustomed  to  strict  reasoning,  and  to  trace  the  depen- 
dence of  any  truth,  in  a  long  train  of  consequences,  to  its 
remote  principles,  and  to  observe  its  connexion  ;  and  he 
that  by  frequent  practice  has  not  been  used  to  this  employ- 
ment of  his  understanding,  it  is  no  more  wonder,  that  he 
should  not,  when  he  is  grown  into  years,  be  able  to  bring 
his  mind  to  it,  than  that  he  should  not  be,  on  a  sudden, 
able  to  grave,  or  design,  dance  on  the  ropes,  or  write  a 
good  hand,  who  has  never  practised  either  of  them. 

Nay,   the  most  of  men  are  so  wholly  strangers  to  this, 
that  they  do  not  so  much  as  perceive  their  want  of  it;  they 
dispatch  the  ordinary  business  of  their  callings  by  rote,  as 
we  say,  as  they  have  learnt  it;  and  if  at  any  time  they  miss 
success,  they  impute  it  to  any  tiling,  rather  than  want  of 
thought  or  skill;  that  they  conclude  (because  they  know  no 
better)  they  have  in  perfection  :  or,  if  there  be  any  sub- 
ject that  interest,    or  fancy,    has  recommended  to  their 
thoughts,  their  reasoning  about  it  is  still  after  their  own 
fashion;  be  it  better  or  worse,  it  serves  their  turns,  and  is 
the  best  they  are  acquaintctl  with  ;  and,  therefore,  when 
they  are  led  by  it  into  mistakes,  and  their  business  suc- 
ceeds accordin<^ly,  they  impute  it  to  any  cross  accident,  or 
detault  of  others,  rather  than  to  their  own  want  of  under- 
standing ;  that  is  what  nobody  discovers,  or  complains  of, 
m  himself.     Whatsoever  made  his  business  to  miscarry,  it 
was  not  want  of  right  thought  and  judgment  in  himself:  he 
sees  no  such  detect  in  himself,  but  is  satisfied  that  he  car- 
ries on  his  designs  well  enough  by  his  own  reasoning,  or  at 
least  should  have  done,  had   it  not  been  for  unlucky  tra- 
verses not  in  his  power.     1  hus,  being  content  with  this 
shoi  t  ana  very  im{)erfect  use  tf  his  understanding,  he  never 
troubles  l.iiii^elf  to  seek  out  methods  ol  improving  his  mind, 
and  livts  all  his  life  without  any  notion  of  close  reasonirg, 
in  a  continued  connexion  of  a  long  train  of  consequences, 
from  sure  toundulions;  such  as  is  lequisitc  tor  the  making 
out  and  clearing  most  of  the  speculative  truths  most  men 
own  to  believe,  and  are  most  concerneti  in.     Ni)t  to  uien- 
tion  here,  what  I  shall  have  occasion  to  insist  on,  by  and 
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b\',  more  fully,  viz.  that  in  many  cases  it  is  not  one  series 
of  consequences  will  serve  the  turn,  but  many  different  and 
oppobite  deductions  must  be  examined  and  lai-d  together, 
beibre  a  man  can  come  to  make  a  right  judgment  of  the 
})oint  in  question.  What  then  can  be  expected  from  men, 
that  neither  see  the  want  of  any  such  kind  of  reasoning,  as 
this;  nor,  if  they  do,  know  how  to  set  about  it,  or  could 
perform  it?  You  may  as  well  set  a  countryman,  who 
scarce  knows  the  figures,  and  never  cast  up  a  sum  of  three 
particulars,  to  state  a  merchant's  long  account,  and  find  the 
true  balance  of  it. 

What  then  should  be  done  in  the  case  ?  I  answer,  we 
should  always  remember  what  I  said  above,  that  the  facul- 
ties of  our  souls  are  improved  and  made  useful  to  us,  just 
after  the  same  manner  as  our  bodies  are.  Would  you 
have  a  man  write  or  paint,  dance  or  fence  well,  or  per- 
form any  other  manual  operation  dexterously  and  with 
ease?  let  him  have  ever  so  much  vigour  and  activity,  sup- 
pleness and  address  naturally,  yet  nobody  expects  this 
from  him,  unless  he  has  been  used  to  it,  and  has  employ- 
ed time  and  pains  in  fashioning  and  forming  his  hand,  or 
outward  parts,  to  these  motions.  Just  so  it  is  in  the  mind; 
would  you  have  a  man  reason  well,  you  must  use  him  to 
it  betimes,  exercise  his  mind  in  observing  the  connexion 
of  Ideas,  and  following  them  in  train.  Nothing  does  this 
better  than  mathematics;  which,  therefore,  I  think  should 
be  taught  all  those  who  have  the  time  and  opportunity ; 
not  so  much  to  make  them  mathematicians,  as  to  make 
them  reasonable  creatures;  for  though  we  all  call  our- 
selves  so,  because  we  are  born  to  it,  if  we  please ;  yet 
we  may  truly  say,  nature  gives  us  but  the  seeds  of  it; 
we  are  born  to  be,  if  we  please,  rational  creatures,  but  it 
is  use  and  exercise  only  that  makes  us  so,  and  we  are 
indeed,  so  no  farther  than  industry  and  application  has 
carried  us.  And,  therefore,  in  ways  of  reasoning,  which 
men  have  not  been  used  to,  he  that  will  observe  the  con- 
<;lusions  they  take  up  must  be  satisfied  they  are  not  all  ra- 
tional. 

This  has  been  the  less  taken  notice  of,  because  every 
one,  in  his  private  affairs,  uses  some  sort  of  reasoning  or 
other,  enough  to  denominate  him  reasonable.  But  the 
mistake  is,  that  he  that  is  found  reasonable  in  one  thing  is 
concluded  to  be  so  in  all,  and  to  ihmk,  or  to  say  other- 
wise, is  thought  so  unjust  an  affront,  and  so  senseless  a 
censure,  that  nobody  ventures  to  do  it.     It  looks  like  the 
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degradation  of  a  man  below  the  dignity  of  his  nature.  It 
is  true,  that  he  that  reasons  well  in  any  one  thing,  has  a 
mind  naturally  capable  of  reasoning  well  in  others,  and  to 
the  same  degree  of  strength  and  clearness,  and  possibly 
much  greater,  had  his  understanding  been  so  employed. 
But  it  is  as  true,  that  he  who  can  reason  well  to-day  about 
one  sort  of  matters,  cannot  at  all  reason  to-day  about 
others,  though  perhaps  a  year  hence  he  may.  But  where- 
ever  a  man's  rational  faculty  fails  hiu),  and  will  not  serve 
him  to  reason,  there  we  cannot  say  he  is  rational,  how 
capable  soever  he  may  be,  by  time  and  exercise,  to  become 
so. 

Try  in  men  of  low  and  mean  education,  who  have  never 
elevated  their  thoughts  above  the  spade  and  the  plough, 
nor  looked  beyond  the  ordinary  drudgery  of  a  day-labourer. 
Take  the  thoughts  of  such  an  one,  used  for  many  years  to 
one  track,  out  of  that  narrow  compass  he  has  been,  all  his 
life,  confined  to,  you  will  find  him  no  more  capable  of  rea- 
soning than  almost  a  perfect  natural.  Some  one  or  two 
rules,  on  which  their  conclusions  immediately  depend,  you 
will  find  in  most  men  have  governed  all  their  thoughts  ; 
these,  true  or  false,  have  been  the  maxims  they  have  been 
guided  by :  take  these  from  them,  and  they  are  perfectly 
at  a  loss,  their  compass  and  pole-star  then  are  gone,  and 
their  understanding  is  perfectly  at  a  nonplus ;  and  there- 
fore they  either  immediately  return  to  their  old  maxims 
again  as  the  foundations  of  all  truth  to  them,  notwithstand- 
ing all  that  can  be  said  to  show  their  weakness;  or  if  they 
give  them  up  to  their  reasons,  they,  with  them,  give  up  all 
truth  and  farther  inquiry,  and  think  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  certainty,  for  if  you  would  enlarge  their  thoughts  and 
i^ettle  them  upon  more  remote  and  surer  principles,  they 
either  cannot  easily  apprehend  them ;  or,  if  they  can, 
know  not  what  use  to  make  of  them  ;  for  long  deductions 
from  remote  principles  are  what  they  have  not  been  used 
to,  and  cannot  manage. 

What  then  can  grown  men  never  be  improved,  or  en- 
larged in  their  unders^tandtngs?  1  say  not  so;  but  this  I 
think  1  may  say,  that  it  will  not  be  done  without  industry 
and  application,  which  will  require  more  time  and  pains 
than  grown  men,  settled  in  their  course  of  life,  will  allow 
to  it,  and  therefore  very  seldom  is  done.  And  this  \ery 
capacity  of  attaining  it,  by  use  and  exercise  only,  brings 
us  back  to  that  which  1  laid  down  before,  that  it  is  only 
practice  that  in)proves  our  minds  as  well  as  bodies,  ami 
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we  must  expect  nothiiifif  from  our  understandings,  any  far- 
ther than  they  are  perfected  by  habits. 

The  Americans  are  not  all  born  with  worse  understand- 
ings than  the  Europeans,  though  we  see  none  of  them  have 
such  reaches  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  And,  amoui^  the 
children  of  a  poor  countryman,  the  lucky  chance  of  edu- 
cation, and  getting  into  the  world,  t^ives  one  infinitely  the 
superiority  in  parts  over  the  rest,  who,  continuing  at  home, 
had  continued  also  just  of  the  same  size  with  his  brethren. 

He  that  lias  to  do  with  young  scholars,  especially  in  ma- 
thematics, may  perceive  how  their  minds  open  by  degrees, 
and  how  it  is  exercise  alone  that  opens  them.  Sometimes 
they  will  stick  a  long  lime  at  a  part  of  a  demonstration, 
not  for  want  of  will  and  application,  but  really  for  want  of 
perceiving  the  connexion  of  two  ideas,  that,  to  one  whose 
understanding  is  more  exercised,  is  as  visible  as  any  thing 
can  be.  The  same  would  be  with  a  grown  man  beginning 
to  study  mathematics,  the  understanding,  for  want  of  use, 
often  sticks  in  every  plain  way,  and  he  himself  that  is  so 
puzzled,  when  he  comes  to  see  the  connexion,  wonders 
what  it  was  he  stuck  at,  in  a  case  so  plain. 
>! -''•'-  '."'  §.  7.  Mathejnatics. 

I  have  mentioned  mathematics  as  a  way  to  settle  in  the 
mind  an  habit  of  reasoning  closely  and  in  train;  not  that  I 
think  it  necessary  that  all  men  should  be  deep  mathemati- 
cians, but  that,  having  got  the  way  of  reasoning,  which 
that  study  necessarily  brings  the  mind  to,  they  might  be 
able  to  transfer  it  to  other  parts  of  knowledge,  as  they  shall 
iiave  occasion.  For,  in  all  sorts  of  reasoning,  every  single 
argun>ent  should  be  managed  as  a  mathematical  demon- 
stration: the  connexion  and  dependence  of  ideas  should 
be  followed,  till  the  mind  is  brought  to  the  source  on 
which  it  bottoms,  and  observes  the  coherence  all  along, 
though  in  proofs  of  probability  one  such  train  is  not  enough 
to  settle  the  judgment,  as  in  demonstrative  knowledge. 

Where  a  truth  is  made  out  by  one  demonstration,  there 
Heeds  no  farther  inquiry:  but  in  probabilities,  where  there 
wants  demonstration  to  establish  the  truth  beyond  doubt, 
there  it  is  not  enough  to  trace  one  argument  to  its  source, 
and  observe  its  strength  and  weakness,  but  all  the  argu- 
ments, after  having  been  so  examined  on  both  sideo,  must 
be  laid  in  balance  one  against  another,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  the  understanding  determine  its  assent. 

This  is  a  way  of  reasoning  the  underhtandnig  should  be 
accustomed  to,    which  is  so  different  from  what  the  illitc- 
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rate  are  used  to,  that  even  learned  men  sometimes  seem  to 
have  very  little  or  no  notion  of  it.  Nor  is  it  to  be  won- 
dered, since  the  way  of  disputini^,  in  the  schools,  leads 
them  quite  away  from  it,  by  insisting  on  one  topical  argu- 
ment, by  the  success  of  which  the  truth,  or  falsehood,  of 
the  question  is  to  be  determined,  and  victory  adjudged  to 
the  opponent,  or  defendant;  which  is  all  one  as  if  one 
should  balance -an  accou;U  by  one  sum,  charged  and  dis- 
charged, when  there  are  an  hundred  others  to  be  taken 
info  consideration. 

This,  therefore,  it  would  be  well  if  men's  minds  were 
accustomed  to,  and  that  early;  that  they  might  not  erect 
their  opinions  upon  one  single  view,  when  so  many  other 
are  requisite  to  make  up  the  account,  and  must  come  into 
the  reckoning,  before  a  man  can  form  a  right  judgment. 
This  would  enlarge  their  minds,  and  give  a  due  freedonj 
to  their  understandings,  that  they  might  not  be  led  into 
errour  by  presumption,  laziness,  or  precipitancy;  for  I 
think  nobody  can  approve  such  a  conduct  of  the  under- 
standing, as-  should  mislead  it  from  truth,  though  it  be 
ever  so  much  in  fashion  to  make  use  of  it. 

To  this  perhaps  it  will  be  objected,  that  to  manage  the 
understanding  as  I  purpose,  would  require  every  man  to 
be  a  scholar,  and  to  be  furnished  with  all  the  materials  of 
knowledge,  and  exercised  in  all  the  ways  of  reasoning.  To 
which  1  answer,  that  it  is  a  shame  for  those  that  have  time, 
and  the  means  to  attain  knowledge,,  to  want  any  helps,  or 
assistance,  for  the  improvement  of  their  understandings, 
that  are  to  be  got ;  and  to  such  I  would  be  thought  here 
chiefly  to  speak.  Those  methink-,  who,  by  the  industry 
and  parts  of  their  ancestors,  have  been  set  free  from  a  con- 
stant drudgery  to  their  backs  and  their  bellies,  should  be- 
slow  some  of  their  spare  time  on  their  heads,  and  open 
their  minds,  by  some  trials  and  essays,  in  all  the  sorts  and 
matters  of  reasoning.  I  have  before  mentioned  mathema- 
tics, wherein  algebra  gives  new  helps  and  views  to  the  un- 
derstanding. If  I  propose  these,  it  is  not,  as  I  said,  to 
make  every  man  a  thoiougii  mathematician,  or  a  deep  al- 
gebraist; but  yet  I  think  the  study  of  them  is  of  infinite 
use,  even  to  grown  men ;  first,  by  ex])crimentally  convin- 
cinjr  them,  that  to  make  any  one  reason  well,  it  is  not 
euough  to  have  parts  wherewith  he  is  satisfied,  and  that 
serve  him  \vt!l  enough  in  his  ordinary  course.  A  man  in 
those  studies  will  see,  that  however  good  he  may  think  his 
understanding,  yet  in  many  things,  and  those  very  visible. 
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It  may  fail  him.  This  would  take  off  that  presumption 
that  most  men  have  of  themselves  in  this  part;  and  tiiey 
would  not  be  so  apt  to  think  their  minds  wanted  no  helps 
to  enlarge  them,  that  there  could  be  nothing  added  to  the 
acuteness  and  penetration  of  their  understandings. 

Secondly,  the  study  of  mathematics  would  show  them 
the  necessity  there  is  in  reasoning,  to  separate  all  the  dis- 
tinct ideas,  and  see  the  habitudes  that  all  those  concerned 
in  the  present  inquiry  have  to  one  another,  and  to  lay  by 
those  which  relate  not  to  the  proposition  in  hand,  and 
wholly  to  leave  them  out  of  the  reckoning.  This  is  that 
which,  in  other  sul^jects,  besides  quantity  is  what  is  abso- 
lutely requisite  to  just  reasoning,  though  in  them  it  is  not 
so  easily  observed,  nor  so  carefully  practised.  In  those 
parts  of  knowledge  where  it  is  thought  demonstration  has 
nothing  to  do,  men  reason  as  it  were  in  the  lump  ;  and  if, 
upon  a  summary  and  confused  view,  or  upon  a  partial  con- 
sideration they  can  raise  the  appearance  of  a  probability, 
they  usually  rest  content ;  especially  if  it  be  in  a  dispute 
where  every  little  straw  is  laid  hold  on,  and  every  thing 
that  can  but  be  drawn  in  any  way  to  give  colour  to  the  ar- 
gument, is  advanced  with  ostentation.  But  that  mind  is 
not  in  a  posture  to  find  the  truth,  that  does  not  distinctly 
take  all  the  parts  asunder,  and,  omitting  what  is  not  at  all 
to  the  point,  draw  a  conclusion  from  the  result  of  all  the 
particulars,  which  any  way  influence  it.  There  is  another 
no  less  useful  habit  to  be  got  by  an  application  to  mathe- 
matical demonstrations,  and  that  is,  of  using  the  mind  to  a 
long  train  of  consequences  :  but  having  mentioned  that  al- 
ready, I  shall  not  again  here  repeat  it. 

As  to  men  whose  fortunes  and  time  are  narrower,  what 
may  suffice  them  is  not  of  that  vast  extent  &s  may  be  ima- 
gined, and  so  comes  not  within  the  objection. 

Nobody  is  under  an  obligation  to  know  every  thing. 
Knowledge  and  science  in  general,  is  the  business  only  of 
those  who  are  at  ease  and  leisure.  Those  who  have  parti- 
cular calling!-  ought  to  understand  them  ;  and  it  is  no  un- 
reasonable proposal,  nor  impossible  to  be  compassed,  that 
ihey  should  think  and  reason  right  about  what  is  their 
daily  employment.  This  one  cannot  think  them  incapable 
of,  without  levelling  tliem  with  the  brutes,  and  charging 
them  with  a  stupidity  below  the  rank  of  rational  creatures. 
§.  8.  Religion. 

Besides  his  particular  calling  for  the  support  of  this  life, 
every  one  has  a  concern  in  a  iuturelife,  which  he  is  bound 
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to  look  after.  This  engages  his  thouglits  in  religion ;  and 
here  it  mightily  lies  upon  him  to  understand  and  reason 
right.  Men,  therefore,  cannot  be  excused  from  under- 
standini;  the  words,  and  framinfj  the  ijcneral  notions  relat* 
ing  to  religion,  right.  The  one  day  of  seven,  besides 
other  days  of  rest,  allows  in  the  christian  world  time 
enough  for  this  (had  they  no  other  idle  hours)  if  they 
would  but  make  use  of  these  vacancies  from  their  daily  la- 
bour, and  apply  themselves  to  an  improvement  of  know- 
ledge with  as  much  diligence  as  they  often  do  to  a  great 
many  other  things  that  are  useless,  and  had  but  those  that 
would  enter  them  according  to  their  several  capacities  in  a 
right  way  to  this  knowledge.  The  original  make  of  their 
minds  is  like  that  of  other  men,  and  tbey  would  be  found 
not  to  want  understanding  fit  to  receive  the  knowledge  ot 
religion,  if  they  were  a  little  encouraged  and  helped  in  it, 
as  they  should  be.  For  there  are  instances  of  very  mean 
people,  who  have  raised  their  minds  to  a  great  sense  and 
understanding  of  religion  :  and  though  these  have  not 
been  so  frequent  as  could  be  wished;  yet  they  are 
enough  to  clear  that  condition  of  life  from  a  necessity  of 
gross  ignorance,  and  to  show  that  more  might  be  brought 
to  be  rational  creatures  and  christians  (for  they  can  hardly 
be  thought  really  to  be  so,  who,  wearing  the  name,  know 
not  so  much  as  the  very  principles  of  that  religion)  if  due 
care  were  taken  of  them.  For,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  pea- 
santry lately  in  France  (a  rank  of  people  under  a  much 
heavier  pressure  of  want  and  poverty,  than  the  day~ 
labourers  in  England)  of  the  reformed  religion,  understood 
it  much  better,  and  could  say  more  for  it,  than  those  of  a 
higher  condition  among  us. 

But  if  it  sljall  be  concluded  that  the  meaner  sort  of 
people  must  give  themselves  up  lo  brutish  stupidity  in  the 
things  of  their  nearest  concernment,  which  I  see  no  reason 
for,  this  excuses  not  those  of  a  freer  fortune  and  educa- 
tion, if  they  neglect  their  understandings^  and  take  no  care 
to  employ  them  as  they  ought,  and  set  them  right  in  the 
knowledge  of  those  things  for  which  principally  they  were 
given  them.  At  least  those,  whose  plentiful  fortunes  allow 
them  the  opportunities  and  helps  of  improvements,  are  not 
so  few,  but  that  it  might  be  hoped  great  advancements 
might  be  made  in  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  especially  in  that 
of  the  greatest  concern  and  largest  views,  if  nen  would 
make  a  right  use  of  their  faculties,  and  study  their  own 
undeifctandings. 
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§.9.  Ideas. 

Outward  corporeal  objects,  that  constantly  importune 
eur  senses  and  captivate  our  appetites,  fail  not  to  fill  our 
beads  with  lively  and  lastini^  ideas  of  that  kind.  Here 
the  mind  needs  not  to  be  set  upon  getting  greater  store; 
they  offer  themselves  fast  enough,  and  are  usually  enter- 
tained in  such  plenty,  and  lodged  so  carefully,  that  the 
mind  wants  room,  or  attention,  for  others  that  it  has  more 
use  and  need  of.  To  fit  the  understanding,  therefoi'e, 
for  such  reasoning  as  I  have  been  above  speaking  of, 
care  should  be  taken  to  fill  it  with  moral  and  more  ab- 
stract ideas;  for  these  not  offering  themselves  to  the 
senses,  but  being  to  be  framed  to  the  understanding,  peo- 
ple are  generally  so  neglectful  of  a  faculty  they  are  apt 
to  think  wants  nothing,  that  I  fear  most  men's  minds  are 
more  unfurnished  with  such  ideas  than  is  imagined.  They 
often  Use  the  words,  and  how  can  they  be  suspected  to 
want  the  ideas?  What  I  have  said  in  the  third  book  of  my 
essay,  will  excuse  me  from  any  other  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion. But  to  convince  people  of  what  moment  it  is  to 
their  understandings  to  be  furnished  with  such  abstract 
ideas,  steady  and  settled  in  them,  give  me  leave  to  ask, 
how  any  one  shall  be  able  to  know  whether  he  be  obliged 
to  be  just,  if  he  has  not  established  ideas  in  his  mind  of 
obligation  and  of  justice;  since  knowledge  consists  in  no- 
thing but  the  perceived  agreement  or  disagreement  of 
those  ideas  ?  and  so  of  all  others  the  like,  which  concern 
our  lives  and  manners.  And  if  men  do  find  a  difficulty 
to  see  the  agreement  or  disagreenient  of  two  angles,  which 
lie  before  their  eyes,  unalterable  in  a  diagram  ;  how  ut- 
terly impossible  will  it  be  to  perceive  it  in  ideas  that  have 
no  other  sensible  object  to  represent  them  to  the  mind  but 
sounds  ;  with  which  they  have  no  manner  of  conformity, 
and  therefore  had  need  to  be  clearly  settled  in  the  mind 
themselves,  if  we  would  make  any  clear  judgment  about 
them?  This,  therefore,  is  one  of  the  first  things  the  mind 
should  be  employed  about,  in  the  right  contluct  of  the 
understanding,  without  which  it  is  impossible  it  should  be 
capable  of  reasoning  right  about  those  matters.  But  in 
these,  and  all  other  ideas,  care  must  be  taken  that  they 
harbour  no  inconsistencies,  and  that  they  have  a  real  ex- 
istence where  real  existence  is  supposed ;  and  are  not  mere 
chimeras  with  a  supposed  existence. 
§.10.  Prejudice. 

Every  one  is  forward  to  complain  of  the  prejudices  that 
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mislead   other   men   or   parties,  as   if  be   were  free,    and 
had  none  of  his  own.     This  being  objected  on  all  side«,  it 
is  agreed,  that  it  is  a  fault  and  an  hindrance  to  knowledge. 
What  now   is  the  cure?     No  other  but  this,  that   every 
man  should  let  alone  other  prejudices,  and   examine  his 
own.     Nobody  is  convinced  of  his   by  the  accusation   of 
another;  he  recriminates  by  the  same  rule,   and    is  clear. 
The  only  way  to  remove  this  great  cause  of  ignorance  and 
errour  out  of  the  world,   is,   for   everyone   impartially  to 
examine  himself.     If  others  will  not  deal  fairly  with  their 
own  minds,  does  that  make  my  errours  truths  ?  or  ought 
it  to  make  me  in   love   with  them,  and  willing  to  impose 
on  myself?     If  others  love  cataracts  in  their  eyes,  should 
that  hinder  me  from  couching  of  mine  as  soon  as  I  can  ? 
Every  one  declares  against  blindness,  and  yet  who  almost 
is  not  fond   of  that   which  dims  his  sight,  and   keeps  the 
'blear  light  out  of  his  mind,   which   should   lead  him   into 
HVuth  and  knowledge?  False  or  doubtful  positions,  relied 
upon  as  unquestionable   maxims,  keep   those   in  the   dark 
frotn  truth    who   build   on    them.     Such   are   usually  the 
prtjudices  imbibed  from   education,     party  reverence,    fa- 
shion, interest,  &c.     This  is   the   mote  which   every  one 
sees  in  his  brother's  eye,  but   never  regards   the  beam  iii 
Lis  own.     For  who  is  there  almost  that   is   ever  brought 
fairly  to  examine  his  own  principles,  and  see  whether  they 
are  such  as  will  bear  the  trial?  But  yet  this  should  be  one 
of  the    first   things   every    one  should   set  about,   and   be 
scrupulous  in,  who  would  rightly  conduct  his  understand- 
ing in  the  search  of  truth  and  knowledge. 

To  those  who  are  willing  lo  get  rid  of  this  gieat  hin- 
drance of  knowledge,  (for  to  *uch  only  I  write)  to  those 
who  would  shake  oli"  this  great  ar.d  (iaiigerous  impostor, 
prejudice,  v\ho  dresses  up  faUehood  in  tlie  likeness  of  truth, 
and  so  dcxteruusl^iood winks  meu's  minds,  as  to  keep  theui 
in  the  dark,  with  a  belief  that  they  are  more  in  the  light 
than  any  that  do  not  see  with  their  eyes ;  I  shall  offer  tliis 
one  mark  whereliy  prejudice  may  be  known.  He  that  is 
strongly  of  any  opinion,  must  suppose  (unless  he  be  self- 
condemneii)  liiat  his  persuasion  is  built  upon  good  grounds; 
and  that  his  assent  is  no  "rcater  than  what  the  evidence  of 
the  truth  he  lulds  loices  him  to;  and  thai  they  are  argu- 
ments, and  not  ii.clinaiion,  or  lancy,  that  make  him  so 
confident  and  positive  in  his  tenets.  Now,  if  after  all  his 
pr-jfession,  he  cannot  bear  any  opposition  to  his  opinion, 
if  he  cannot  so  much  as  give  a  patient  hearing,  much  les-s 
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examine  and  weigh  the  arguments  on  the  other  side,  does 
he  not  plainly  confess  it  is  prejudice  governs  him?  and  it 
is  not  the  evidence  of  truth,  but  some  lazy  anticipation, 
some  beloved  presumption,  that  he  desires  to  rest  undis- 
turbed in.  For,  if  what  he  holds  be,  as  he  gives  out,  well 
fenced  with  evidence,  and  he  sees  it  to  be  true,  what  need 
he  fear  to  put  it  to  the  proof?  If  his  opinion  be  settled 
upon  a  firm  foundation,  if  the  arguments  that  support  it, 
and  have  obtained  his  assent,  be  clear,  good,  and  convinc- 
ing, wljy  should  he  be  shy  to  have  it  tried  whether  they  be 
proof  or  not  ?  He  whose  assent  goes  beyond  this  evidence, 
owes  this  excess  of  his  adherence  only  to  prejudice,  and 
does  in  effect  own  it,  when  he  refuses  to  hear  what  is  of- 
fered against  it ;  declaring  thereby,  that  it  is  not  evidence 
he  seeks,  but  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  opinion  he  is 
fond  of,  with  a  forward  condemnation  of  all  that  may  stand 
in  opposition  to  it,  unheard  and  unexamined  ;  which,  what 
is  it  but  prejudice  ?  "  qui  aequum  statuerit,  parte  inaudita 
altera,  etiamsi  sequum  statuerit,  hand  sequus  fuerit."  He 
that  would  acquit  himself  in  tliis  case  as  a  lover  of  truth, 
not  giving  way  to  any  pre-occupation,  or  bias,  that  may 
mislead  him,  must  do  two  things  that  are  not  very  com- 
mon, nor  very  easy. 

§.11.  Indijferency. 

First,  he  must  not  be  in  love  with  any  opinion,  or  wish  it 
to  be  true,  till  he  knows  it  to  be  so,  and  then  he  will  not 
need  to  wish  it :  for  nothing  that  is  false  can  deserve  our 
good  wishes,  nor  a  desire  that  it  should  have  the  place 
and  force  of  truth  ;  and  yet  nothing  is  more  frequent  than 
this.  Men  are  fond  of  certain  tenets  upon  no  other  evi- 
dence but  respect  and  custom,  and  think  they  must  main- 
tain them,  or  all  is  gone;  though  they  have  never  exa- 
mined the  ground  they  stand  on,  nor  have  ever  made  them 
out  to  themselves,  or  can  make  them  out  to  others :  we 
should  contend  earnestly  for  the  truth,  but  wo  should  first 
be  sure  that  it  is  truth,  or  else  we  fight  against  God,  who 
is  the  God  of  truth,  and  do  the  work  of  the  devil,  who  is 
the  father  and  propagator  of  lies ;  and  our  zeal,  though 
ever  so  warm,  will  not  not  excuse  us,  for  this  is  plainly 
prejudice. 

§.  12.  Examine. 

Secondly,  he  must  do  that  which  he  will  find  himself 
very  averse  to,  as  judging  the  thing  unnecessary',  or  him- 
self incapable  of  doing  it.  He  must  try  whether  his  prin- 
ciples be  certainly  true,  or  not,  and  how  far  he  may  safely 
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rely  upon  them.      This,  whether  fewer  have  the  heart  or 
the  skill  to  do,  I  shall  not  determine ;  but  this,  I  am  sure, 
is  that  which  every  one  ought  to  do,  who  professes  to  love 
truth,    and   would    not  impose   upon   himself;   which  is  a 
surer  way  to  be  made  a  fool  of,  than  by  being  exposed  to 
the  sophistry  of  others.     The  disposition  to  put  any  cheat 
upon  ourselves  works  constantly,  and  we  are  pleased  with 
it,  but  are  impatient  of  being  bantered  or  misled  by  others. 
The  inability  I  here  speak  of,  is  not  any  natural  defect  that 
makes  men  incapable    of  examining   their  own   principles. 
To   such,  rules  of  conducting   their  understandings   are 
useless;  and  that  is  the  case  of  very  few.     The  great  num- 
ber is  of  those  whom  the  ill  habit  of  never  exerting   their 
thoughts  has  disabled;  the  powers  of  their  minds  are  starv- 
ed by  disuse,  and  have  lost  that  reach  and  strength  which 
nature  fitted  them  to  receive  fiom    exercise.     Those  who 
are  in  a   condition  to  leain  the  first  rules  of  plain  arithme- 
tic, and  could  be   brought   to   cast  up   an   ordinary   sum, 
are  capable  of  this  ;  if  they  had  but  accustomed  their  minds 
to  reasoning  :   but  they  that  have  wholly  neglected  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  understandings  in  this  way,  will  be  very  far, 
at  first,    from   being  able  to  do  it,   and  as   unfit  for  it  as 
one   unpractised  in  figures   to  cast  up  a  shop-book,    and, 
perhaps,  think  it  as  strange  to  be  set  about  it.     And  yet 
it  must  nevertheless  be  confessed  to  be  a  wrong  use  of  our 
understandings,  to  build  our  tenets  (in  things  where  we 
are  concerned  to  hold  the  truth)  upon  principles  that  may 
lead  us  into  errour.      We  take  our  principles  at   hap- ha- 
zard, upon  trust,  and  without  ever  having  examined  them, 
and  th(m  believe  a  whole  system,  upon  a  presumption  that 
they  are  true  and  solid  ;  and  what  is  all  this,  but  childish, 
shamefid,  senseless  creduliity  ? 

In  thej^e  two  things,  viz.  an  equal  indifferency  for  all 
truth;  I  mean  the  receiving  it,  the  love  of  it,  as  truth,  but 
not  loving  it  for  any  other  reason,  before  we  know  it  to  be 
true;  and  in  the  examination  of  our  principles,  and  not  re- 
ceivint;  any  for  such,  nor  building  on  them,  till  we  are,ful- 
ly  convinced,  as  rational  cieatures,  of  their  solidity,  truth, 
and  certainty;  consists  that  treedom  of  the  understanding 
which  is  necessary  to  a  rational  creature,  and  without  which 
it  is  cot  truly  an  understanding.  It  is  conceit,  iancy,  ex- 
travagance, any  thing  rather  than  understanding,  if  it  must 
be  under  the  constraint  of  receiving  and  holding  opin- 
ions by  the  authority  of  any  thing  but  their  own,  not  fan- 
cied, but  perceived  evidence.     This  was  rightly  called  im- 
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position,  and  is  of  all  other  the  worst  and  most  (langerous 
sort  of  it.  For  we  impose  upon  ourselves,  which  is  the 
stroniTcst  imposition  of  all  others;  and  we  impose  upon  our- 
selves in  that  part  which  ou<rht  with  the  greatest  care  to  he 
kept  free  from  all  imposition.  The  world  is  apt  to  cast 
great  blame  on  those  who  have  an  indifFcrency  for  opin- 
ions, especially  in  religion,  I  fear  this  is  the  foundation 
of  great  errour  and  worse  consequences.  To  be  indiflPer- 
ent  which  of  two  opinions  is  true,  is  the  right  temper  of 
the  mind  that  preserves  it  from  being  imposed  on,  and  dis- 
poses it  to  examine  with  that  indifferency,  till  it  has  done 
its  best  to  find  the  truth,  and  this  is  the  only  direct  and 
safe  way  to  it.  But  to  be  indifferent  whether  wc  embrace 
falsehood  or  truth,  is  the  great  road  to  errour.  Those  who 
are  not  indifferent  which  opinion  is  true,  are  guilty  of  this; 
they  suppose,  without  examining,  that  what  they  hold  is 
true,  and  then  think  they  ought  to  be  zealous  for  it.  Those, 
it  is  plain  by  their  warmth  and  eagerness,  are  not  indiffer- 
ent for  their  own  opinions,  but  methinks  are  very  indiffer- 
ent whether  they  be  true  or  false;  since  they  cannot  en- 
dure to  have  any  doubts  raised,  or  objections  made  against 
them;  and  it  is  visible  they  never  have  made  any  themselves, 
and  so  never  having  examined  them,  know  not,  nor  are  con- 
cerned, as  they  should  be,  to  know  whether  they  be  true 
or  false. 

These  are  the  common  and  most  general  miscarriages 
which  I  think  men  should  avoid  or  rectify,  in  a  right  con- 
duct of  their  understandings,  and  should  be  particularly 
taken  care  of  in  education.  The  business  whereof,  in  re- 
spect of  knowledge,  is  not,  as  I  think,  to  perfect  a  learner 
in  all  or  any  one  of  the  sciences,  but  to  give  his  mind  that 
freedom,  that  disposition,  and  those  habits,  thai  may  ena- 
ble him  to  attain  any  part  of  knowledge  he  shall  apply  him- 
self to,  or  stand  in  need  of,  in  the  future  course  of  his  life. 

This,  and  this  only,  is  well  principling,  and  not  the  in- 
stilling a  reverence  and  veneration  for  certain  dogmas,  un- 
der the  specious  title  of  principles,  which  are  often  so  re- 
mote from  that  truth  and  evidence  which  ;)elongs  to  prin- 
ciples, that  they  ought  to  be  rejected,  as  false  and  errone- 
ous; and  often  cause  men  so  educated,  when  they  come 
abroiid  into  the  world,  antl  find  they  can.iot  maintaui  the 
principles  so  taken  up  and  rested  in,  to  cast  wff  all  princi- 
ples, and  turn  perfect  sceptics,  regardless  of  knowledge 
and  virtue. 

There  are  several  weaknesses  and  defects  in  the  under- 
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standing,  either  from  the  natural  temper  of  the  mind,  or 
ill  habits  taken  up,  which  hinder  it  in  its  progress  to  know- 
ledge. Of  these  there  are  as  many,  possibly,  to  be  found, 
if  the  mind  were  thoroughly  studied,  as  there  are  diseases 
of  the  body,  each  whereof  clogs  and  disables  the  under- 
standing to  some  degree,  and  therefore  deserves  to  be 
looked  after  and  cured.  I  shall  set  down  some  few  to 
excite  men,  especially  those  who  make  knowledge  their 
business,  to  look  into  themselves,  and  observe  whether  they 
do  not  indulge  some  weaknesses,  allow  some  miscarriaiies 
in  the  management  of  their  intellectual  faculty,  which  is 
prejuellcial  to  them  in  the  search  of  truth. 
§.  13.   Observations. 

Particular  matters  of  fact  are  the  undoubted  founda- 
tions on  which  our  civil  and  natural  knowledge  is  built : 
the  benefit  the  understanding  makes  of  them,  is  to  draw 
from  them  conclusions,  which  may  be  as  standing  rules 
of  knowledge,  and  consequently  of  practice.  The  mind 
often  makes  not  that  benefit  it  should  of  the  information  it 
receives  Irom  the  accounts  of  civil  or  natural  historians, 
by  being  too  forward  or  too  slow  in  making  observations  on 
the  particular  facts  recorded  in  them. 

There  are  those  who  are  very  assiduous  in  reading,  and 
yet  do  not  much  advance  their  knowledge  by  it.  They 
are  delighted  with  the  stories  that  are  told,  and  perhaps 
can  tell  them  again,  for  they  make  all  they  read  nothing 
but  history  to  themselves;  but  not  reflecting  on  it,  not 
making  to  themselves  observations  from  what  they  read, 
they  are  very  little  improved  by  all  that  crowd  of  particu- 
lars, that  either  pass  through,  or  lodge  themselves  in  their 
understandings.  They  dream  on  in  a  constant  course  of 
reading  and  cramming  themselves;  but  not  disgesting  any 
thing,  it  produces  nothing  but  a  heap  of  crudities. 

If  their  memories  retain  well,  one  may  say,  they  have 
the  materials  of  Jinowledge  ;  but,  like  those  for  building, 
thev  are  of  no  advantage,  if  there  be  no  other  use  made  of 
them  but  to  let  them  lie  heaped  up  together.  Opposite  to 
these  there  are  others  who  lose  the  improvement  they 
should  make  of  matters  of  fact  by  a  quite  contrary  conduct. 
They  are  a})t  to  dravv  general  conclusions,  and  raise 
axioms  from  every  particular  they  meet  with.  These  make 
as  little  true  benefit  of  history  as  the  other;  nay,  being  of 
iorvvard  and  active  spiriis,  receive  more  harm  by  it;  it  be- 
jn<>"  of  worse  conse(|uen'je  to  steer  one's  thoughts  by  a  wrong 
rule,   than  to  have  none  at  all;    errour  doing  to  busy  men 
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mi:cli  more  harm,  than  ignorance  to  the  slow  and  slug- 
gish. Between  these,  those  seem  to  do  best  who  taking 
material  and  useful  hints,  sometimes  from  single  matters 
of  fact,  carry  them  in  their  minds  to  be  judged  of,  by  what 
they  shall  find  in  history,  to  confirm  or  reverse  their  im- 
perfect observations  :  which  may  be  established  into  rules 
fit  to  be  relied  on,  when  they  are  justified  by  a  sufficient 
and  wary  induction  of  particulars.  He  that  makes  no  such 
reflections  on  what  he  reads,  only  loads  his  mind  with  a 
rlinpsody  of  tales,  fit,  in  wintei"- nights,  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  others :  and  he  that  will  improve  every  matter  of 
fact  into  a  maxim,  will  abound  in  contrary  observations, 
that  can  be  of  no  other  use  but  to  perplex  and  pudder 
him,  if  he  compares  them  ;  or  else  to  misguide  him,  if  he 
gives  himself  up  to  the  authority  of  that,  which  for  its  no- 
velty, or  for  some  other  fancy,  best  pleases  him. 
§.  U'.^ Bias. 
Next  to  these,  we  may  place  those  who  suffer  their  own 
natural  tempers  and  passions  they  are  possessed  with,  to 
influence  their  judgments,  especially  of  men  and  things, 
that  may  any  way  relate  to  their  present  circumstances 
and  interest.  Truth  is  all  simple,  all  pure,  will  bear  no 
mixture  of  any  thing  else  with  it.  It  is  rigid  and  inflexible 
to  any  by  interests ;  and  so  should  the  understanding  be, 
whose  use  and  excellency  lies  in  conforming  itself  to  it.  To 
think  of  every  thing  just  as  it  is  in  itself,  is  the  proper  bu- 
siness of  the  understanding,  though  it  be  not  that  which 
men  always  employ  it  to.  This  all  men,  at  first  hearing, 
allow,  is  the  right  use  every  one  should  make  of  his  un- 
derstanding. Nobody  will  be  at  such  an  open  defiance 
with  common  sense,  as  to  profess  that  we  should  not  en- 
deavour to  knov.',  and  think  of  things  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves; and  yet  there  is  nothing  more  frequent  than  to  do 
the  contrary;  and  men  are  apt  to  excuse  themselves;  and 
think  they  have  reason  to  do  so,  if  they  have  but  a  pre- 
tence that  it  is  for  God,  or  a  good  cause  ;  that  is,  in  effect 
for  themselves,  their  own  persuasion,  or  party  :  for  those 
in  their  turns  the  several  sects  of  men,  e--.peciaily  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  entitle  God  and  a  good  cause.  But 
Gud  requires  not  men  to  wrong  or  misuse  their  faculties 
for  him,  nor  to  lie  to  others,  or  themselves,  for  his  sake: 
vv-hich  they  purposely  do,  who  will  not  suffer  their  under- 
standings to  have  right  conceptions  of  the  things  propos- 
ed to  them,  and  designedly  restrain  themselves  from  hav- 
ing just  thoughts  of  every  thing,  as  far  as  they  are  con- 
vor.  IT,  'T  r 
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cerned  to  inquire.     And   as  for  a   i^ood  cause,  that  need* 
not  such  ill  helps;   if  it  be  good,  truth  will  support  it,  and 
it  has  no  need  of  fallacy  or  falsehood. 
§.15.   Arguments. 

Very  inuch  of  kin  to  this,  is  the  hunting  after  argu- 
ments to  make  good  one  side  of  a  question,  and  wholly  to 
neglect  and  refuse  those  which  favour  the  other  side. — • 
What  is  this  but  wilfully  to  misguide  the  understanding, 
and  is  so  far  from  giving  truth  its  due  value,  that  it  wholly 
debases  it :  espouse  opinions  that  best  comport  with  their 
power,  profit,  or  credit,  and  then  seek  arguments  to 
support  them  ?  Truth  light  upon  this  way,  is  of  no  more 
avail  to  us  than  errour;  for  what  is  so  taken  up  by  us 
may  be  false  as  v.'ell  as  true,  and  he  has  not  done  his  duty 
who  has  thus  stumbled  upon  truth  in  his  way  to  preferment. 

There  is  another,  but  more  innocent  way  of  collecting 
arguments,  very  faniliar  among  bookish  men,  which  is  to 
furnish  themselves  with  the  arguments  they  meet  with  pro 
and  con  in  the  questions  they  study.  This  helps  tliem  not 
to  judge  right,  nor  argue  strongly  ;  but  only  to  talk  copi- 
ously on  cither  side,  without  being  steady  and  settled  in 
their  own  judgments:  For  such  arguments  gathered  from 
o^her  men's  thoughts,  floating  only  in  the  memory,  are 
there  ready,  indeed,  to  supply  copious  talk  with  some  ap- 
pearance of  reason,  but  are  far  from  hel|)ing  us  to  judge 
right.  Such  variety  of  arguments  only  distract  the  under- 
standing that  relies  on  them,  unless  it  has  gone  farther 
than  such  a  superficial  way  of  examining ;  this  is  to  quit 
truth  for  appearance,  only  to  serve  our  vanity.  The  sure 
and  only  way  to  get  true  knowledge,  is  to  form  in  our 
minds  clear  settled  notions  of  things,  with  names  annexed 
to  tiu^se  determined  ideas.  These  we  are  to  consider, 
with  their  several  relations  and  habitudes,  and  not  amuse 
ourselves  with  floating  names,  and  words  of  iudeicrmined 
signification,  which  we  can  use  in  several  senses  to  serve 
a  turn.  It  is  in  the  perception  of  the  habitudes  and  re- 
spects our  ideas  have  one  to  another,  that  real  knowledge 
consists ;  and  when  a  man  once  perceives  how  far  they 
agree  or  disagree  one  wiih  another,  he  will  be  able  to 
judge  of  what  other  people  say,  and  will  not  need  to  be 
led  by  the  arguments  of  others,  which  are  many  of  them 
nothing  but  j)lausible  sophistry.  This  will  teach  him  to 
^^tate  the  quctiion  right,  and  see  whereon  it  turns  ;  and 
thus  he  will  stand  upon  his  own  legs,  and  know  by  his 
own  understanding.     Whereas  by  collecting  and  learning 
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arguments  by  licart,  he  will  be  but  a  retainer  to  others ; 
and  when  any  one  questions  the  foundations  they  are 
built  upon,  he  will  be  at  a  nonplus,  and  be  fain  to  give 
up  his  implicit  knowledge. 

§.16.  Has,te. 
Labour  for  labour- sake  is  against  nature.  The  under- 
standing, as  well  as  all  the  other  faculties,  chooses  always 
the  shortest  way  to  its  end,  would  presently  obtain  the 
knowledge  it  is  al>out,  and  then  set  upon  some  new  in- 
quir}'.  But  this,  whether  laziness  or  haste,  often  misleads 
if,  and  makes  it  content  itself  with  improper  ways  of  search, 
and  such  as  will  not  serve  the  turn:  sometimes  it  rests  up- 
on testimony,  when  testimony  of  right  has  nothing  to  do, 
because  it  is  easier  to  believe  than  to  be  scientifically  in- 
structed: sometimes  it  contents  itself  with  one  argument, 
and  rests  satisfied  with  that,  as  it  were  a  demonstration, 
whereas  the  thing  under  proof  is  not  capable  of  demon- 
stration, and  therefore  must  be  submitted  to  the  trial  of 
probabilities,  and  all  the  material  arguments  pro  and  con 
be  examined  and  brought  to  a  balance.  In  some  cases 
the  mind  is  determined  by  probable  topics  in  inquiries 
where  demonstration  may  be  had.  All  these,  and  several 
others,  which  laziness,  impatience,  custom,  and  want  of 
use  and  attention  lead  men  into,  are  misapplications  of  the 
understanding  in  the  search  of  truth.  In  every  question 
the  nature  and  manner  of  the  proof  it  is  capable  of  should 
be  considered,  to  make  our  inquiry  such  as  it  should  be. 
This  wouki\  save  a  great  deal  of  frequently  misemployed 
pains,  and  lead  us  sooner  to  that  discovery  and  possession 
of  truth  we  are  capable  of.  The  multiplying  variety  of  ar- 
guments, especially  frivolous  ones,  such  as  are  all  that  are 
merely  verbal,  is  not  only  lost  labour,  but  cumbers  the 
memory  to  no  purpose,  and  serves  only  to  hinder  it  from 
seizing  and  holding  of  the  truth  in  all  those  cases  which 
are  capable  of  demonstration.  In  such  a  way  of  proof  the 
truth  and  certainty  is  seen,  and  the  mind  fully  possesses 
itself  of  it;  when  in  the  other  way  of  assent  it  only  hovers 
about  it,  is  amused  with  uncertainties.  In  this  superficial 
way,  indeed,  the  mind  is  capable  of  more  variety  of  plau- 
sible talk,  but  is  not  enlarged,  as  it  should  be,  in  its  know- 
ledge. It  is  to  this  same  haste  and  impatience  of  the 
mind  also,  that  a  not  due  tracing  of  the  arguments  to  their 
true  foundation  is  owing ;  men  see  a  little,  presume  a 
great  deal,  and  so  jump  to  the  conclusion.  This  is  a  short 
way  to  fancy  and  conceit,  and  (if  firmly  embraced)  to  opi- 
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nionatvy,  but  is  certainly  the  farthest  way  about  to  know- 
ledge. For  he  that  will  know,  must  by  the  connexion  of 
the  proofs  see  the  truth,  and  the  ground  it  stands  on;  and 
therefore,  if  he  has  for  haste  skipt  over  what  he  should 
hs.'ve  examined,  he  must  begin  and  go  over  all  again,  or 
else  he  will  never  come  to  knowledge. 
§.  17.    Desultory. 

Another  fault  of  as  ill  consequence  as  this,  which  pro- 
ceeds also  from  laziness,  with  a  mixture  of  vanity,  is  the 
skipping  from  one  sort  of  knowledge  to  another.  Sonie 
men's  tempers  are  quickly  weary  of  any  one  thing.  Constan- 
cy and  assiduity  is  what  they  cannot  bear;  the  same  study 
long  continued  in,  is  as  intolerable  to  them,  as  the  appear- 
ing long  in  the  same  clothes,  or  fashion,  is  to  a  court- lady. 
§.  18.  Smattering. 

Others,  that  they  may  seem  universally  knowing,  get  a 
little  smattering  in  every  thing.     Both  these  may  fill  their 
heads  with  superficial  notions  of  things,  but  are  very  much 
out  of  the  way  of  attaining  truth  or  knowledge. 
§.  19.    Universalifi/. 

I  do  not  here  speak  against  the  taking  a  taste  of  every 
sort  of  knowledge;  it  is  certainly  very  useful  and  necessary 
to  form  the  mind ;  but  then  it  must  be  done  in  a  different 
way,  and  to  a  different  end.  Not  for  talk  and  vanity  to 
fill  the  head  with  shreds  of  all  kinds,  that  he  who  is  pos- 
sessed of  such  a  frippery,  may  be  able  to  match  the  dis- 
courses of  all  he  shall  meet  with,  as  if  nothing  could  come 
amiss  to  him  ;  and  his  head  v/as  so  well  stored  a  magazine, 
that  nothing  could  be  proposed  which  he  was  not  master 
of,  and  was  readily  furnished  to  entertain  any  one  on.  This 
is  an  excellency,  indeed,  and  a  great  one  too,  to  have  a 
real  and  true  knowledge  in  all,  or  most  of  the  objects  of 
contemplation.  But  it  is  what  the  mind  of  one  and  the 
same  man  can  hardly  attain  unto;  and  the  instances  are  so 
few  of  tiiose  who  have,  in  any  measure,  a})proaclied  towards 
it,  that  I  know  not  whetiicr  they  arc  to  be  proposed  as  ex- 
amples in  the  ordinnry  conduct  of  the  understanding. — 
For  a  man  to  understand  fully  the  business  of  his  particu- 
lar callin^g  in  the  conmionwealth,  and  of  religion,  which 
is  his  calling  as  he  is  a  man  in  the  world,  is  usually  enough 
to  take  up  his  whole  time;  and  there  arc  few  that  inform 
themselves  in  these,  which  is  every  man's,  proper  and  pe- 
culiar business,  so  to  the  bottom  as  they  should  do.  But 
though  this  be  so,  and  there  are  very  few  men  that  extend 
their  thoughts  towards  universal  knowledge ;  yet  I  do  not 
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doubt,  but  if  the  right  way  were  taken,   and  the  methods 
of  inquiry  were  ordered  as  they  sliould  be,    men  o(  litde 
business  and  ^reat  leisure  might  go  a  great  deal  ftrtiier  in 
it  than  is  usually  done.     To  turn  to  the  business  in  hand; 
the  end  and  use  of  a  little  insight  in  those  parts  of  know- 
ledge, which  are  not  a  man's  proper  business,  is  to  accus- 
tom our  minds  to  all  sorts  of  ideas,   and  the  proper  ways 
of  examining  their  habitudes   and  relations.     This  gives 
the  mind  a  freedom,  and  the  exercising  the  understanding 
in   the  several  ways  of  inquiry  and  reasoning,   which  ihe 
most  skilful  have  made  use  of,  teaches  the  mind  sagacity 
and  wariness,  and  a  suppleness  to  apply  itself  more  closely 
and  dexterously  to  the  bents  and  turns  of  the  mittei  in 
all  its  researches.     Besides,  this  universal  taste  of  all  the 
sciences,  with  an  indifferency  before  the  mind  is  possessed 
with  any  one  in  particular,   and  grown   into  love  and  ad- 
miration of  what  is  made  its  darling,   will  prevent  another 
evil,   very  commonly  to  be    observed  m   those  who   have 
from  the  beginning  been  seasoned   only   by   one  part   of 
knowledge.     Let  a  man  be  given  u[)  to  the  contemplation 
of  one  sort  of  knowledge,    and  that   will    become  every 
thing.     The  mind  will  take  such  a  tincture  from  a  familiar- 
ity  with  that  object,  that  every  thing  else,  how  lemute  so- 
ever,  will  be  brought  under  the  same  view.     A  metaphy- 
sician will  bring  plowing  and  gardening  immediately  to 
abstract  notions:  the  history  of  nature  shall  signify  nothing 
to  him.     An  alchemist,  on  the  contrary,  shall  reduce  divi- 
nity to  the  maxims  of  his  laboratory  :  explain  morality  by 
sal,  sulphur,  and  mercury;  and  allegorise  the  scripture  it- 
self, and  the  sacred  mysteries  thereof,  into  the  philosopher's 
stone.     And  I  heard  once  a  man,  who  had  a  more  than 
ordinary  excellencyin  music,  seriously  accommodate  Moses's 
seven  days  of  the  first  week  to  the  notes  of  music,  as  if  from 
thence   had  been   taken   the   measure  and   method  of  the 
creation.     It  is  of  no  small  consequence  to  keep  the  mind 
from  such  a  possession,  which  I  think  is  best  done  by  giv- 
ing it  a  fair  and  equal  view  of  the  whole  intellectual  world, 
wherein  it   may   see  the   order,    rank,  and   beauty  of  the 
whole,   and   give  ajust  allowance  to  the  distinct  provinces 
of  the  several  sciences   in  the  due  order  and  usefulness  of 
each  of  them. 

If  this  be  that  which  old  men  will  not  think  necessary, 
nor  be  easily  brought  to  ;  it  is  fit,  at  least,  that  it  should 
be  practised  in  the  breeding  of  the  young.  The  business 
of  education,  as  1  have  already  observed,  is  not,  as  1  think. 
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to  make  them  perfect  in  any  one  of  the  sciences,  but  so  t«« 
open  and  dispose  their  minds,  as  may  best  make  them  ca- 
pable of  an}',  when  they  shall  apply  themselves  to  it.  If 
men  are,  for  a  long  time,  accustomed  only  to  one  sort  or 
method  of  thoughts,  their  minds  grow  stiff  in  it,  and  do 
not  readily  turn  to  another.  It  is,  therefore,  to  give  them 
this  freedom,  that  I  think  they  should  be  made  to  look  in- 
to all  sorts  of  knowledge,  and  exercise  their  understandings 
in  so  wide  a  variety  and  stock  of  knowledge.  But  I  do 
not  propose  it  as  a  variety  and  stock  of  knowledge,  but  a 
variety  and  freedom  of  thinking ;  as  an  increase  of  the 
powers  and  activity  of  the  mind,  not  as  an  enlargement  of 
its  possessions. 

§.  20.  Reading. 
This  is  that  which  I  think  great  readers  are  apt  to  be  mis- 
taken in.  Those  who  have  read  of  every  thing,  are  thought 
to  understand  every  thing  too;  but  it  is  not  always  so. 
Reading  furnishes  the  mind  only  with  materials  of  know- 
ledge, it  is  thinking  makes  what  we  read  ours.  We  are 
of  the  ruminating  kind,  and  it  is  not  enough  to  cram  our- 
selves with  a  great  load  of  collections  ;  unless  we  chew 
them  over  again,  they  will  not  give  us  strength  and  nou- 
rishment. There  are,  indeed,  in  some  writers  visible  in- 
stances of  deep  thoughts,  close  and  acute  reasoning,  and 
ideas  well  pursued.  The  light  tliese  would  give  would  be 
of  great  use,  if  their  reader  would  observe  and  imitate 
them  ;  all  the  rest  at  best  are  but  particulars  fit  to  be  turn- 
ed into  knowledge;  but  that  can  be  done  only  by  our  own 
meditation,  and  examining  the  reach,  force  and  coherence 
of  what  is  said  ;  and  then,  as  far  as  we  apprehend  and  see 
the  connexion  of  ideas,  so  far  it  is  ours:  without  that,  it  is 
but  so  much  loose  matter  floating  in  our  brain.  The  me- 
mory may  be  stored,  but  the  judgment  is  tittle  better,  and 
the  stock  of  knowledge  not  increased,  by  being  able  to  re- 
peat what  others  have  said,  or  produce  the  arguments  we 
have  found  in  them.  Such  a  knowledge  as  this  is  but 
knowledge  by  hear-say,  and  the  ostentation  of  it  is  at  best 
but  talking  by  rote,  and  very  often  upon  weak  and  wrong 
principles.  Yov  all  that  is  to  be  found  in  hooks,  is  not  built 
upon  true  foundations,  nor  always  rightly  deduced  from 
the  principles  it  is  pretended  to  be  built  on.  Such  an  ex- 
amen  as  is  requisite  to  discover  that,  every  reader's  mind 
is  not  forward  to  make;  especially  in  those  who  have  given 
themselves  up  to  a  party,  and  only  hunt  for  what  they  can 
scrape  together,  that  may  favour  arid  support  the  tenets  of 
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i't.  Such  men  wilfully  exclude  themselves  from  Iriuh,  and 
from  till  true  benefit  to  be  received  by  readin;:;-.  OLhersof 
more  indilTerency  often  want  attention  and  industry.  The 
mind  is  backward  in  itself  to  be  at  the  pains  to  trace  every 
artTuuient  to  its  original,  and  to  see  upon  v/hat  basis  it 
stands,  and  how  firmly  ;  but  yet  it  is  tliis  that  j^ives  so 
much  the  advantai;;e  ti>  one  man  more  than  another  in 
readin;X«  Tiie  mind  should  by  severe  rules  be  tyed  down 
to  this,  at  first,  uneasy  task  ;  use  and  exercise  will  give  it 
facility.  iSo  that  those  who  are  accustomed  to  it,  readily, 
as  it  were  with  one  cast  of  the  eye,  take  a  view  of  the  argu- 
ment, and  presently,  in  most  cases,  see  where  it  bottoms. 
Those  who  have  got  this  faculty,  one  may  say,  have  got 
the  true  key  of  books,  and  the  clue  to  lead  them  through 
tile  niizmaze  of  variety  of  opinions  and  authors  to  truth  and 
and  certainty.  Tnis  young  beginners  should  be  entered 
in,  and  showed  the  use  of,  that  they  might  })rofit  by  their 
reading.  Those  who  are  strangers  to  it,  will  be  apt  to 
think  it  too  great  a  clog  in  the  way  of  men's  studies,  and 
they  will  suspect  they  shall  make  but  small  progress,  if,  in 
the  books  they  read,  they  must  stand  to  examine  and  un- 
ravel every  argument,  and  follow  it  step  by  step  up  to  its 
original. 

I  answer,  this  is  a  good  objection,  and  ought  to  weigh 
with  those  whose  reading  is  designed  for  much  talk  and 
little  knowledge,  and  I  have  nothinfr  to  sav  to  it.  But  I 
am  here  inquiring  into  the  conduct  of  the  understanding 
in  its  progress  towards  knowledge  ;  and  to  those  who  aim 
at  that,  1  may  say,  that  he  who  fair  and  softly  goes  steadily 
forward  in  a  course  that  points  I'ight,  will  sooner  be  at  his 
journey's  end  than  he  that  runs  after  every  one  he  meets, 
though  he  gallop  all  day  full  speed. 

To  which  let  uie  add,  that  this  way  of  thinking  on,  and 
profiling  by,  what  we  read,  will  be  a  clog  and  rub  to  any 
one  only  in  the  beginning :  when  custom  and  exercise 
has  maile  it  flimiliar,  it  will  be  dispatched,  on  most  occa- 
sion?, without  resting  or  interruption  in  the  course  of  our 
reading.  The  motions  and  vie«s  of  a  mind  exorcised  that 
way,  are  wonderfully  quick;  and  a  man  used'to  such  sort 
of  reflections,  sees  as  much  at  one  glimpse  as  would  require 
a  k)iig  discourse  to  lay  before  another,  and  make  out  m  an 
entire  and  gradual  deduction.  Besides  that,  when  the 
first  difficulties  are  over,  the  delight  and  sensible  advantage 
it  bi'ings,    mightily  encourages  and  enlivens    the  mind  in 
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reading,    which    without  this  is  very    improperly  called 
stndy. 

§.21  Intermediate  principles. 
As  an  help  to  this,  1  think  it  may  We  proposed,  that  for 
the  savin]r>"the  lon/r  progression  of  the  thoughts  toren)te 
and  first  principles  in  every  case,  the  mind  shonid  provide 
it  several  stages ;  that  is  to  "say,  intermediate  principles, 
which  it  might  have  recourse  to  in  the  examining  those 
positions  that  come  in  its  way.  Theso,  though  they  are 
not  self-evident  priticiple?,  yet  if  they  had  been  made  out 
from  them  by  a  warv  and  unquostionabie  deduction,  may 
be  depended  on  as  certain  and  intaliible  truths,  and  serve  as 
unquestionable  truths  to  prove  other  points  depentling  on 
them  by  a  nearer  and  shorter  view  than  remote  and  ge- 
neral maxims.  These  may  serve  as  land-marks  to  show 
what  lies  in  the  direct  way  of  truth,  or  is  quite  beside  it. 
And  thus  mathematicians  do,  who  do  not  in  every  new 
problem  run  it  b.jck  to  the  first  axioms,  through  all  the 
v^'hole  train  of  intermediate  propositions.  Certain  theo- 
rems, that  they  have  settled  to  themselves  upon  sure  de- 
monstration, serve  to  resolve  to  them  multitudes  of  pro- 
positions which  depend  on  them,  and  are  as  firmly  made 
out  from  thence,  as  if  the  mind  went  afresh  over  every  link 
of  the  whole  chain  that  ties  them  to  first  self  evident  prin- 
ciples. Only  in  other  sciences  great  care  is  to  be  taken, 
that  they  establish  those  intermediate  principles  witii  as 
much  caution,  exactness,  and  indifferency,  as  mathema- 
ticians usr-^  in  the  settling  any  of  their  great  theorems. — 
AVhen  this  is  not  done,  but  men  take  up  the  principles  in 
this  or  that  science  upon  credit,  inclination,  interest,  &c. 
in  haste,  without  due  examination,  and  most  unquestion- 
able proof,  they  lay  a  tfap  for  themselves,  and,  as  much 
as  in  them  lies,  captivate  their  understandings  to  mistake, 
falsehood,  and  errour. 

§.  22.  Partiality. 
As  there  is  a  partiality  to  opinions,  which,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  is  apt  to  mislead  the  understanding:  .so 
there  is  often  a  partiality  to  studies,  wliich  is  prejudicial 
al*o  to  knowledge  and  improvement.  Those  sciences 
which  men  are  particularly  versed  in,  they  are  apt  to  va- 
lue and  extol,  as  it"  that  part  of  knowledge  which  every 
one  has  acquninted  himself  with,  were  that  ilone  which 
was  worth  tue  iiaviog,  and  all  the  re-t  were  idle  and  emp- 
ty amusements,  comparatively  of  no  use  or  importanGc. 
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This  is  the  effoct  of  ignorance,  and  not  knowledge,  the 
being  vainly  puffed  up  witli  a  flatulency,  arising  from  a 
weak  and  narrow  comprehension.  It  is  not  amiss  that 
every  one  should  relish  the  science  that  he  has  made  his 
peculiar  study  ;  a  view  of  its  beauties,  and  a  sense  of  its 
usefulness,  carries  a  man  on  with  the  more  delight  and 
warmth  in  the  pursuit  and  improvement  of  it.  Bat  the 
contempt  of  all  other  knowledge,  as  if  it  were  nothing  in 
comparison  of  law  or  physic,  of  astronomy  or  chemistry, 
or  perhaps  some  yet  meaner  part  ofknowIedgCp  wherein 
I  have  got  some  smattering,  or  am  somewhat  advanced, 
is  not  only  the  mark  of  a  vain  or  little  mind;  but  does 
this  prejudice  in  the  conduct  of  the  understanding,  that  it 
coops  it  up  within  narrow  bounds,  and  hinders  it  from 
looking  abroad  into  other  provinces  of  the  intellectual  world, 
more  beautiful  possibly,  and  more  fruitful  than  that  which  it 
bad,  till  then,  laboured  in  ;  wherein  it  might  find,  besides 
new  knowledge,  ways  or  hints  whereby  it  might  be  ena- 
bled the  better  to  cultivate  its  own. 

§.  23.  Theology. 
There  is,  indeed,  one  science  (as  they  are  now  distin- 
guished) incomparably  above  all  the  rest,  where  it  is  not 
by  corruption  narrowed  into  a  trade  or  faction,  for  meaa 
or  ill  ends,  and  secular  interests;  I  mean  theology,  which, 
containing  the  knowledge  of  God  and  his  creatures,  our 
duty  to  him  and  our  fellow- creatures,  and  a  view  of  our 
present  and  future  state,  is  the  comprehension  of  all  other 
knowledge  directed  to  its  true  end  ;  i.  e.  the  honour  and 
veneration  of  the  Creator,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind. 
This  is  that  noble  study  which  is  every  man's  duty,  and 
every  one  that  can  be  called  a  rational  creature  is  capable 
of.  The  works  of  nat  ire,  and  the  words  of  revelation, 
display  it  to  mankind  in  characters  so  large  and  visible, 
that  those  who  are  not  quite  blind  may  in  them  read  and 
see  the  first  principles  and  most  necessary  parts  of  it :  and 
from  thence,  as  they  have  time  and  industry,  may  be  en- 
abled to  go  on  to  the  more  abstruse  parts  of  it,  and  pene- 
trate into  those  infinite  depths  filled  with  the  treasures  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge.  This  is  that  science  which  would 
truly  enlarge  men's  minds,  were  it  studied,  or  permitted 
to  be  studied  every  where,  with  that  freedom,  love  of  truth 
and  charity  which  it  teaches,  and  were  not  made,  contra- 
ry to  its  nature,  the  occasion  of  strife,  faction,  malignity, 
and  narrow  impositions.  I  shall  say  no  more  here  of  this, 
but  that  it  is  undoubtedly  a  wrong  use  of  my  understand- 
voL.  II.  2  X 
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ing,  to  make  it  tlie  rule  and  measure  of  another  man's;  a 
use  which  it  is  neither  fit  for,  nor  c^ipable  of. 
§.  24.  Partiality. 

This  partiality,  where  it  is  not  permitted  an  authority 
to  render  all  other  studies  insi<^nificant  or  contemptible,  is 
often  indulged  so  far  as  to  be  relied  upon,  and  made  use 
of  in  other  parts  of  knowledge,  to  which  it  does  not  at  all 
belong,  and  wherewith  it  has  no  manner  of  affinity.  Some 
men  have  so  used  their  heads  to  mathematical  figures; 
that,  giving  a  preference  to  the  methods  of  that  science, 
they  introduce  lines  and  diagrams  into  their  study  of  di- 
vinity, or  politic  inquiries,  as  if  nothing  could  be  known 
without  them  ;  and  others  accustomed  to  retired  specula- 
lions,  run  natural  philosphy  into  metaphysical  notions, 
and  the  abstract  generalities  of  logic  ;  and  how  often  may 
one  meet  with  religion  and  morality  treated  of  in  the  terms 
of  the  laboratory,  and  thought  to,  be  improved  by  the  me- 
thods and  notion^  of  chemistry  ?  But  he  that  will  take 
care  of  the  conduct  of  his  understanding,  to  direct  it 
right  to  the  knowledge  of  things,  must  avoid  those  un- 
due mixtures,  and  not  by  a  fondness  for  what  he  has 
found  useful  and  necessary  in  one,  transfer  it  to  another 
science,  where  it  serves  only  to  perplex  and  confound 
the  understanding.  It  is  a  certain  truth,  that  *'  res  no- 
lunt  male  administrari :"  it  is  no  less  certain  "  res  nolunt 
male  intelligi."  Things  themselves  are  to  be  considered 
as  they  are  in  themselves,  and  then  they  will  show  us  in 
what  way  they  are  to  be  understood,  ^or  to  have  right 
conceptions  about  them,  we  must  bring  our  understand- 
ings to  the  inflpxible  natures,  and  unalterable  relations  of 
things,  and  not  endeavour  to  bring  thmgs  to  any  precon- 
ceived notions  of  our  own. 

There  is  another  partiality  very  commonly  observable 
in  men  of  study,  no  less  prejudicial,  nor  ridiculous,  than 
the  former;  and  that  is  a  fantastical  and  wild  attributing 
all  knowledge  to  the  ancients  alone,  or  to  the  moderns. — 
This  raving  upon  antiquity  in  matter  of  poetry,  Horace 
has  wittily  described  ai  d  exposed  in  one  of  his  satires. — 
The  same  sort  of  madness  may  be  found  in  reference  to  all 
the  other  sciences.  Some  will  not  admit  an  opinion  not 
'tiuthorised  by  men  of  old,  who  were  then  all  giants  in 
knowledge.  >Jothing  is  to  be  put  into  the  treasury  of 
truth  or  knowledge,  which  has  not  the  stamp  of  Greece, 
or  Rome,  upon  it;  and  since  their  days  will  scarce  allow, 
that  men  have  been  able  to  see,  think  or  write.     Others, 
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vvitli  a  like  extravagancy,  contemn  all  that  the  ancients 
have  left  us,  and  being  taken  with  the  modern  inventions 
and  discoveries,  lay  by  all  that  went  before,  as  if  whatever 
is  called  old  must  have  the  decay  of  time  upon  it,  and  truth 
too,  were  liable  to  mould  and  rottenness.  Men,  I  think, 
have  been  much  the  same  for  natural  endowments,  in  all 
times.  Fashion,  discipline,  and  education,  have  put  emi- 
nent differences  in  the  aoes  of  several  countries,  and  made 
one  generation  much  differ  from  another  in  arts  and  sci- 
ences: but  truth  is  always  the  same;  time  alters  it  not,  nor 
is  it  the  better  or  worse,  for  being  of  ancient  or  modern 
tradition.  Many  were  eminent  in  former  ages  of  the  world 
for  their  discovery  and  delivery  of  it ;  but  though  the 
knowledge  they  have  left  us  be  worth  our  study,  yet 
they  exhausted  not  all  its  treasure  :  they  left  a  great  deal 
for  the  industry  and  sagacity  of  after-ages,  and  so  shall 
we.  That  was  once  new  to  them,  which  any  one  now  re- 
ceives with  veneration  for  its  antiquity,  nor  was  it  the 
worse  for  appearing  as  a  novelty  ;  and  that  which  is  now 
embraced  for  its  newness,  will  to  posterity  be  old,  but 
not  thereby  be  less  true,  or  less  genuine.  There  is  no  oc- 
casion, on  this  account,  to  oppose  the  ancients  and  the 
moderns  to  one  another,  or  to  be  squeamish  on  eitiier  side. 
He  that  wisely  conducts  his  mind  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge, will  gather  what  lights,  and  get  what  heljis  he  can, 
froin  either  of  them,  from  whom  they  are  best  to  be  had, 
without  adorning  the  errours,  or  rejecting  the  truths,  which 
he  may  find  mingled  in  them. 

Another  partiality  may  be  observed,  in  some  to  vulgar, 
in  others,  to  heterodox  tenets:  some  are  apt  to  conclude, 
that  what  is  the  common  opinion  cannot  but  be  true;  so 
many  men's  eyes  they  think  cannot  but  see  right;  so  many 
men's  understandmgs  of  all  sorts  cannot  be  deceived  ;  and, 
therefore,  will  not  venture  to  look  beyond  the  received 
notions  of  the  place  and  age,  nor  have  so  presumptuous  a 
thought  as  to  be  wiser  than  their  neighbours.  They  are 
content  to  go  with  the  crowd,  and  so  go  easily,  which  they 
think  is  going  right,  or  at  least  serves  them  as  well.  But 
however  vox populi  vox  Dei  has  prevailed  as  a  maxim;  yet 
I  do  not  remember  where  ever  God  delivered  his  oracles 
by  the  multitude;  or  nature,  truths  by  the  herd.  On  the 
other  side,  some  fly  all  common  opinions  as  either  false 
or  frivolous.  The  title  of  many-headed  beast  is  a  sufficient 
reason  to  them  to  conclude,  that  no  truths  of  weight  or 
consequence  can   be  lodged  there.     Vulgar  opinions  are 
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suited  to  vulgar  capacities,  and  adapted  to  tiie  endb  of  those 
that  govern.     He  that  will  know  the  truth  of  things,  must 
leave  the  common  and  beaten  track,  which  none  but  weak 
and  servile  minds  are  satisfied   to  trudge  alonff  continual- 
\y  in.     Such  nice  palates  relish  nothing  but  htrange  no- 
lions  quite  out  of  the  way  :   Whatever  is  commonly  receiv- 
ed, has  the  mark   of  the  beast  on  it;  and  they  think  it  a 
lessening  to  them  to  hearken  to  it,  or  receive  it;  their  mind 
runs  only  after  paradoxes;  these  they  seek,  these  they  em- 
brace, these  alone  they  vent ;  and  so,  as  they  think,  dis- 
tinguish themselves  from  the  vulgar.     But  common  or  un- 
common are  not  the  marks  to  distinguish  truth  or  falsehood, 
and  therefore  should  not  be  any  bias  to  us  in  our  inquiries. 
We  should  not  judge  of  things  hymen's  opinions,   but  of 
opinions  by  things.  The  multitude  reason  but  ill,  and  there- 
lore  may  be  well  suspected,   and  cannot  be  relied  on,  nor 
should  be  followed,  as  a  sure  guide;  but  j)hilosophers,  who 
have  quitted  the  orthodoxy  of  the  community,  and  the  popu- 
lar doctrines  of  their  countries,  have  fallen  into  as  extrava- 
gant and  as   absurd  opinions  as  ever  common  reception 
countenanced.     It  would  be  madness  to  refuse  to  breathe 
the  common  air,   or  quench   one's  thirst  with  water,   be- 
cause the  rabble  use  them  to  these  purposes :  and  if  there 
nrc  conveniencies  of  life  which  common  use  reaches  not, 
it  is  not  reason  to  reject  them,  because  they  are  not  grown 
into  the  ordinary  fashion  of  the  country,  and  every  villager 
doth  not  kuovv  them. 

Truth,  whether  in  or  out  of  fashion,  is  the  measure  of 
knowledge,  and  the  business  of  the  understanding;  what- 
soever is  besides  that,  however  authorised  by  consent,  or 
recommended  by  rarity,  is  nothing  but  ignorance,  or 
someiliing  worse. 

Another  sort  of  partiality  there  is,  whereby  men  im})ose 
upon  themselves ;  and  by  it  uiake  their  reading  little  use- 
ful to  themselves ;  1  mean  the  making  use  of  the  opinions 
of  writers,  and  laying  ettress  upon  their  authorities,  where- 
ever  they  find  them  to  favour  their  own  opinions. 

There  is  nothing   almost  has  done   more  harm  to   men 
dedicated  to  lettcis,  than  giving  tliename  of  study  to  read- 
ing,   and  making  a   man   of  great  reading  to  be  the  same 
,  ;\vith  a  man  of  great  knowledge,   or  at  least  to  be  a  title  of 
[.honour.     All  that  can  be  recorded  in  writing  arc  only  facts 
V'  or  reasonings.     Facts  are  of  three  sorts : 

1.  Merely  of  natural  agents,  observable  in  the  ordinary 
operations  of  bodies  one  upon  another,  whether  hi  the  visi- 
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tie  course  of  things  left  to  themselves,  or  in  experiments 
made  by  them,  applying  agents  and  patients  to  one  an- 
other, after  a  peculiar  and  artificial  manner. 

2.  Of  voluntary  agents,  more  especially  the  actions  of 
men  in  society,  which  makes  civil  and  moral  history. 

3.  Of  opinions. 

In  these  three  consists,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  which 
commonly  has  the  name  of  learning ;  to  which  perhaps 
some  may  add  a  distinct  head  of  critical  writings,  which 
indeed  at  bottom  is  nothing  but  matter  of  fact;  and  re- 
solves itself  into  this,  that  such  a  man,  or  set  of  men,  used 
such  a  word,  or  phrase,  in  such  a  sense,  i.  e.  that  they 
made  such  sounds  the  marks  of  such  ideas. 

Under  reasonings  I  comprehend  all  the  discoveries  of 
general  truths  made  by  human  reason,  whether  found  by 
intuition,  demonstration,  or  probable  deductions.  And 
this  is  that  which  is,  if  not  alone  knowledge,  (because  the 
truth  or  probability  of  particular  propositions  may  be 
known  too)  yet  is,  as  may  be  supposed,  most  properly  the 
business  of  those  who  pretend  to  improve  their  under- 
standings, and  make  themselves  knowing  by  reading. 

Books  and  reading  are  looked  upon  to  be  the  great  helps 
of  the  understanding,  and  instruments  of  knowledge,  as  it 
must  be  allowed  that  they  are ;  and  yet  I  beg  leave  to 
question  whether  these  do  not  prove  an  hindrance  to  many, 
and  keep  several  bookish  men  from  attaining  to  solid  and 
true  knowledge.  This,  I  think,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say, 
that  there  is  no  part  wherein  the  understanding  needs  a  more 
careful  and  wary  conduct  tiian  in  the  use  of  books  ;  with- 
out which  they  will  prove  rather  innocent  amusements,  than 
profitable  employments  of  our  time,  and  bring  but  small 
additions  to  our  knowledge. 

There  is  not  seldom  to  be  found,  even  amongst  those 
who  aim  at  knowledge,  who  with  an  unwearied  industry 
employ  their  whole  time  in  books,  who  scarce  allow  them- 
selves time  to  eat  or  sleep,  but  read,  and  read,  and  read 
on,  yet  make  no  great  advances  in  real  knowledge,  though 
there  be  no  defect  in  their  intellectual  faculties,  to  which 
their  little  progress  can  be  imputed.  The  mistake  here  is, 
that  it  is  usually  supposed,  that  by  reading,  the  author's 
knowledge  is  transfused  into  the  reader's  understanding; 
and  so  it  is,  but  not  by  bare  reading,  but  by  reading  and 
understanding  what  he  writ.  Whereby  1  mean,  not  barely 
comprehending  what  is  affirmed  or  denied  in  each  propo- 
sition (though  that  great  readers  do  not  always  think  them- 
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selves  concerned  precisely  to  do)  but  to  see  and  follow  the 
train  of  his  reasonings,  observe  the  strength  and  clearness 
of  their  connexion,  and  examine  upon  what  they  bottom. 
Without  this  a  man  may  read  the  discourses  of  a  very  ra- 
tional author,  writ  in  a  language,  and  in  propositions  that 
he  very  well  understands,  and  yet  acquire  not  one  jot  of 
his  knowledge;  which  consisting  only  in  the  perceived, 
certain,  or  probable  connexion  of  the  ideas  made  use  of  in 
his  reasonings,  the  reader's  knowledge  is  no  farther  in- 
creased than  he  perceives  that ;  so  much  as  he  sees  of  this 
connexion,  so  much  he  knows  of  the  truth,  or  probability, 
of  that  author's  opinions. 

All  that  he  relies  on,  without  this  perception,  he  takes 
upon  trust,  upon  the  author's  credit,  without  any  know- 
ledge of  it  at  all.  This  n)akes  me  not  at  all  wonder  to 
see  some  men  so  abound  in  citations,  and  build  so  much 
upon  authorities,  it  being  the  sole  foundation  on  which 
they  bottom  most  of  their  own  tenets;  so  that,  in  effect, 
they  have  but  a  second  hand,  or  implicit  knowledge;  i.  e.  are 
in  the  right,  if  such  an  one  from  whoEU  they  borrowed  it, 
■were  in  the  right  in  that  opinion  which  they  took  from  him; 
which  indeed  is  no  knowledge  at  all.  Writers  of  this  or 
foimer  ages  may  be  good  witnesses  of  matter  of  fact  which 
they  deliver,  which  we  may  do  well  to  take  upon  their  autho- 
r  ty ;  bui  tneir  credit  can  go  no  farther  than  this;  it  cannot  at 
all  affect  the  truth  and  falsehood  of  opinions,  which  have 
no  other  sort  of  trial  but  reason  and  proof,  which  they 
themselves  made  use  of  to  make  themselves  knowing,  and 
so  must  others  loo,  that  will  partake  in  their  knowledge. 
Indeed  it  is  an  advantage  that  they  have  been  at  the  pains 
to  lind  out  {he  proofs,  and  lay  them  in  tiiat  order  that 
may  show  the  truth  or  probability  of  their  conclusions; 
and  for  this  we  owe  them  great  acknowledgments  for  sav- 
ing us  the  pains  in  searching  out  those  proofs  which  they 
liave  collected  for  us,  and  which  possibly,  after  all  our 
pains,  we  might  not  have  found,  nor  been  able  to  have 
set  them  in  so  good  a  light  as  that  which  they  left  them  us 
in.  Upon  this  account  we  are  mighti'y  beholden  to  judi- 
cious writers  of  all  ages,  for  those  discoveries  and  discour- 
ses they  have  left  behind  them  for  our  instruction,  if  we 
know  how  to  Uiake  a  right  use  of  them;  which  is  not  to 
run  them  over  in  an  hasty  perusal,  and  perhaps  lodge 
their  opinions,  or  some  remarkable  passages  in  our  me- 
mories: but  to  enter  into  their  reasonings,  examiiie  their 
proofs,  and  then  judge  of  the  truth  or  falsehood,  probabi- 
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ilty  or  Improbnbility,  of  what  they  ntlvancc;  not  by  nny 
opinion  we  have  entertained  of  the  author:  hut  l)y  tlio  evi-^ 
denco  ho  produces,  and  the  conviction  h,e  affords  us,  drawil 
from  things  themselves.  Knowing  is  seeing,  and  if  it  be 
so,  it  is  madness  to  persuade  ourselves  that  we  do  so  by 
another  man's  eyes,  let  him  use  eVer  so  many  words  to 
tell  us,  that  what  he  asserts  is  very  visible.  Till  we  our- 
selves see  it  with  our  own  eyes,  and  perceive  it  by  our  own 
understandings,  we  are  as  much  in  the  dark,  and  as  void 
of  knowledge  as  before,  let  us  believe  any  learned  author 
as  much  as  we  will. 

Euclid  and  Archimedes  are  allowed  to  be  knowing,  and 
to  have  demonstrated  what  they  say  ;  and  yet  whoever  shall 
read  over  their  writings  without  perceiving  the  connexion 
of  their  proofs,  and  seeing  what  they  show,  thouiih  he 
may  understand  all  their  words,  yet  he  is  not  the  more 
knowing:  he  may  believe,  indeed,  but  does  not  know 
what  they  say;  and  so  is  not  advanced  one  jot  in  mathe- 
matical knowledge,  by  all  his  reading  of  those  approved 
mathematicians. 

§.25.  Haste. 

The  eagerness  and  strong  bent  of  the  mind  after  know- 
ledge, if  not  warily  regulated,  is  often  an  hindrance  to  it. 
It  still  presses  into  farther  discoveries  and  new  objects, 
and  catches  at  the  variety  of  knowledge;  and  therefore  of- 
ten stays  not  long  enough  on  what  is  before  it,  to  look  in- 
to it  as  it  should,  for  haste  to  pursue  what  is  yet  out  of 
sight.  He  that  ritles  post  throui>h  a  country,  may  be  able, 
from  the  transient  view,  to  tell  how  in  general  the  parts 
lie,  and  may  be  able  to  give  some  loose  description  of  here 
a  mountain,  and  there  a  plain;  here  a  morass,  and  there 
a  river;  woodland  in  one  part,  and  savannahs  in  another. 
Such  superficial  ideas  and  observations  as  these  he  may 
collect  in  galloping  over  it:  but  the  more  useful  observ- 
ations of  the  soil,  plants,  animals,  and  inhabitants,  with 
their  several  sorts  and  properties,  must  necessarily  es- 
cape him ;  and  it  is  seldom  men  ever  discover  the  rich 
mines  wiibout  some  digging.  Nature  commonly  lodges 
her  treasure  and  jewels  in  rocky  ground.  It  the  mat- 
ter be  knotty,  and  the  sense  lies  deep,  the  mind  must 
stop  and  buckle  to  it,  and  stick  upon  it  with  labour  and 
thought,  and  close  contemplation  ;  and  not  leave  it  till 
it  has  mastered  the  difficulty,  and  got  possession  of  truth. 
But  here  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  other  extreme: 
a  man  nmist  not  slick  at  everv  useless  nicety,   and  exnect 
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mysteries  of  sciences  in  every  trivial  question,  or  scruple, 
that  he  may  raise.  He  that  will  stand  to  pick  up  and 
examine  every  pebble  that  comes  in  his  \Yay,  is  as  unlike- 
ly to  return  enriched  and  loaden  with  jewels,  as  the  other 
that  travelled  full  speed.  Truths  are  not  the  better  nor 
the  worse  for  their  obviousness  or  difficulty,  but  their  value 
is  to  be  measured  by  their  usefulness  and  tendency.  In- 
significant observations  should  not  take  up  any  of  our  mi- 
nutes; and  those  that  enlarge  our  view,  and  give  light  to- 
wards farther  and  useful  discoveries,  should  not  be  ne- 
glected, though  they  stop  our  course,  and  spend  some  of 
our  time  in  a  fixed  attention. 

There  is  another  haste  that  does  often,  and  will  mis- 
lead the  mind  if  it  be  left  to  itself,  and  its  own  conduct. — ■ 
The  understanding  is  naturally  forward,  not  only  to  learn 
its  knowledge  by  variety  (which  makes  it  skip  over  one  to 
get  speedily  to  another  part  of  knowledge)  but  also  eager 
to  enlarge  its  views,  by  running  too  fast  into  general  ob- 
servations and  conclusions,  without  a  due  examination  of 
particulars  enough  whereon  to  found  those  general  axioms. 
This  seems  to  enlarge  their  slock,  but  it  is  of  fancies,  not 
realities;  such  theories  built  upon  narrow  foundations 
stand  but  weakly,  and,  if  they  fall  not  of  themselves,  ure 
at  least  very  hardly  to  be  supported  against  the  assaults  of 
opposition.  And  thus  men  being  too  hasty  to  erect  to 
themselves  general  notions  and  ill-grounded  theories,  find 
themselves  deceived  in  their  stock  of  knowledge,  when 
they  come  to  examine  their  hastily  assumed  maxims  them- 
selves, or  to  have  them  attacked  by  others.  General  ob- 
servations drawn  from  particulars,  are  the  jewels  of  know- 
ledge, comprehending  great  store  in  a  little  room  ;  but 
they  are  therefore  to  be  made  with  the  greater  care  and 
caution,  lest  if  we  take  counterfeit  for  true,  our  loss  and 
shame  be  the  greater  when  our  stock  comes  to  a  severe 
scrutiny.  One  or  two  particulars  may  suggest  hints  of  in- 
quiry, and  they  do  well  to  take  those  hints ;  but  if  they 
turn  them  into  conclusions,  and  make  them  presently  ge- 
neral rules,  they  are  forward  indeed,  but  it  is  only  to  im- 
pose on  themselves  by  propositions  assumed  for  truths 
without  sufficient  warrant.  To  make  such  observations  is, 
as  has  been  already  remarked,  to  niake  Ihe  head  a  ma- 
gazine of  materials,  which  can  hardly  be  called  knowledge; 
or  at  least  it  is  but  like  a  collection  of  lumber  not  reduced 
to  use  or  order;  and  he  that  makes  every  thing  an  obser- 
vation, has  tlir  .-;ime  usnless  pler.ry  find  much  more  false- 
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hood  mixed  with  it.  The  extremes  on  both  sides  are  to 
be  avoided,  and  he  will  be  able  to  give  the  best  account  of 
his  studies  vvlio  keeps  his  understanding  in  the  right  mean 
between  them. 

§.  26.  Anticipatio7i. 
Whether  it  be  a  love  of  that  which  brings  the  first  light 
and  information  to  their  minds,  and  want  of  vigour  and 
industry  to  inquire  ;  or  else  that  men  content  themselves 
with  any  appearance  of  knowledge,  right  or  wrong  ;  which, 
when  they  have  once  got,  they  will  hold  last :  this  is  visible, 
that  many  men  give  themselves  up  to  the  first  anticipations 
of  their  minds,  and  are  very  tenacious  of  the  opinions  that 
first  possess  them  ;  they  are  often  as  fond  of  their  first  con- 
ceptions as  of  their  first-born,  and  will  by  no  means  recede 
irom  the  judgment  they  have  once  made,  or  any  conjec- 
ture or  conceit  which  they  have  once  entertained.  This  is 
a  fault  in  the  conduct  of  the  understanding,  since  this  firm- 
ness or  rather  stiffness  of  the  mind  is  not  from  an  adhe- 
rence to  truth,  but  a  submission  to  prejudice.  It  is  an  un- 
reasonable homage  paid  to  prepossession,  whereby  we  show 
a  reverence,  not  to  (what  we  pretend  to  seek)  truth,  but 
what  by  hap- hazard  we  chance  to  light  on,  be  it  what  it 
•will.  This  is  visibly  a  preposterous  use  of  our  faculties, 
and  is  a  downright  prostituting  of  the  mind  to  resign  it 
thus,  and  put  it  under  the  power  of  the  first  comer.  This 
can  never  be  allowed,  or  ought  to  be  followed,  as  a  right 
way  to  knowledge,  till  the  understanding  (whose  business 
it  is  to  conform  itself  to  what  it  finds  in  the  objects  with- 
out) can,  by  its  own  opinionatry,  change  that,  and  make 
the  unalterable  nature  of  things  comply  with  its  own  hasty 
determinations,  which  jvill  never  be.  Whatever  we  fancy, 
things  keep  their  course ;  and  the  habitudes,  correspon- 
dencies, and  relations,  keep  the  same  to  one  another. 

§.  27.  ResigJiation. 
Contrary  to  these,  but  by  a  like  dangerous  excess,  on 
the  other  side,  are  those  who  always  resign  their  judgment 
to  the  last  man  they  heard  or  read.  Truth  never  sinks  in- 
to these  men's  minds,  nor  gives  any  tincture  to  them  ;  but, 
caraeleon- like,  they  take  the  colour  of  what  is  laid  before 
them,  and  as  soon  lose  and  resign  it  to  the  next  that  hap- 
pens to  come  in  their  way.  The  order  wherein  opinions 
are  proposed,  or  received  by  us,  is  no  rule  of  their  recti- 
tude, nor  ought  to  be  a  cause  of  their  preference.  First 
uv  last  in  this  case,  is  the  effect  of  chance,  and  not  the  mea- 
sure of  truth  qr  falsehood.  This  every  one  must  confess,  and 
roi,.  II.  2  Y 
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therefore  should  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  keep  his  mind  free 
from  the  influence  of  any  such  accidents.  A  man  may  as 
reasonably  draw  cuts  for  his  tenets,  rej^ulate  his  persuasion 
by  the  cast  of  a  dye,  as  take  it  up  ibr  its  noveUy,  or  retain 
it  because  it  had  his  first  assent,  and  he  was  never  of  an- 
other mind.      Well  vvei£jhed  reasons  are  to   determine  the 
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judgment;  those  the  mind  should  be  always  ready  to 
hearken  and  submit  to,  and  by  their  testimony  and  suff- 
rage, entertain  or  reject  any  tenet  indifferently,  whether  it 
be  a  perfect  stranger,  or  an  old  acquaintance. 
§.  28.  Practice. 
Though  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  improved  by  exer- 
cise, yet  they  must  not  be  put  to  a  stress  beyond  their 
strength.  Qjcid  valeant  humeri,  quid  ferre  recusent,  must 
be  made  the  measure  of  every  one's  understanding,  who 
has  a  desire  not  only  to  perform  well,  but  to  keep  up  the 
vigour  of  his  faculties ;  and  not  to  baulk  his  understanding 
by  what  is  too  hard  for  it.  The  mind,  by  being  engaged 
in  a  task  beyond  its  strength,  like  the  body,  strained  by 
lifting  at  a  weight  too  heavy,  has  often  its  force  broken, 
and  thereby  gets  an  unaptness,  or  an  aversion,  to  any  vi- 
gorous attempt  ever  after.  A  sinew  cracked  seldom  re- 
covers its  former  strength,  or  at  least  the  tenderness  of  the 
sprain  remains  a  good  while  after,  and  the  memory  of  it 
longer,  and  leaves  a  lasting  caution  in  the  man,  not  to  put 
the  part  quickly  again  to  any  robust  employment.  So 
it  fares  in  the  mind  once  jaded  by  an  attempt  above  its 
power  ;  it  either  is  disabled  for  the  future:  or  else  checks  at 
any  vigorous  undertaking  ever  after;  at  least  is  very  hard- 
ly brought  to  exert  its  force  again  on  any  subject  that  re- 
quires thought  and  meditation.  Tife  understanding  should 
be  brought  to  difticult  and  knotty  parts  of  knowledge, 
that  try  the  strength  of  thought,  and  a  full  bent  of  the 
mind,  by  insensible  degrees;  and  in  such  a  gradual  pro- 
ceeding nothing  is  too  hard  for  it.  Nor  let  it  be  objected 
that  such  a  slow  progress  will  never  reach  the  extent  of 
some  sciences.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  how  tar  constancy 
will  carry  a  man;  however,  it  is  better  walking  slowly  in 
a  rugged  way,  than  to  break  a  leg  and  bo  cripple.  He 
that  begins  with  the  calf  may  carry  the  ox :  but  he  that 
■will  at  first  go  to  take  up  an  ox,  may  so  disable  himself,  as 
not  to  be  a'oie  to  lift  up  a  calf  after  that.  When  the  mind 
by  insens:'>le  deirrees,  has  brought  itself  to  attention  and 
close  thinking,  it  will  be  able  to  cope  with  dilnculties,  and 
master  them  without  any  prejudice  to  itself,  and  then  it 
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may  go  on  roundly.  Every  abstruse  problem,  every  in- 
tricate question,  will  not  baffle,  discourage,  or  break  it. — 
But  though  putting  the  mind  unprepared  upon  an  unus- 
ual stress,  that  may  discour^-.ge  or  damp  it  for  the  future, 
ought  to  be  avoided  ;  yet  this  must  not  run  it,  by  an  over- 
great  shyness  of  difficulties,  into  a  lazy  sauntering  about 
ordinary  and  obvious  things,  that  demand  no  thought  or 
application.  This  debases  and  enervates  the  understand- 
in<'-,  makes  it  weak  and  unfit  for  labour.  This  is  a  sort  of 
hovering  about  the  surfiice  of  things,  without  any  insight 
into  them  or  penetration  ;  and  when  the  mind  has  been 
once  habituated  to  this  lazy  recumbency  and  satisfaction 
on  the  obvious  surface  of  things,  it  is  in  danger  to  rest 
satisfied  there,  and  go  no  deeper;  since  it  cannot  do  it 
without  pains  and  digging.  He  that  has  for  some  time  ac- 
customed himself  to  take  up  with  what  easily  offers  itself 
at  first  view,  has  reason  to  fear  he  shall  never  reconcile 
himself  to  the  fatigue  of  turning  and  tumbling  things  in 
his  mind,  to  discover  their  more  retired  and  more  valuable 
secrets. 

It  is  not  strange  that  methods  of  learning  which  scholars 
have  been  accustomed  to  in  their  beginning  and  entrance 
upon  the  sciences  should  influence  them  all  their  lives, 
and  be  settled  in  their  minds  by  an  over-ruling  reverence; 
especially  if  they  be  such  as  universal  use  has  established. 
Learners  must  at  first  be  believers,  and  their  master's  rules 
having  been  once  made  axioms  to  them,  it  is  no  wonder 
they  should  keep  that  dignity,  and  by  the  authority  they 
have  once  got,  mislead  those  who  think  it  sufficient  to  ex- 
cuse them,  if  they  go  out  of  their  way  in  a  well-beaten 
track. 

§.  29.    Uords. 

I  have  copiously  enough  spoken  of  the  abuse  of  words 
in  another  place,  and  therefore  shall  upon  this  reflection, 
that  the  sciences  are  full  of  them,  warn  those  that  would 
conduct  their  understandings  right,  not  to  take  any  term, 
howsoever  authorised  by  the  language  of  the  schools,  to 
stand  for  any  thing  till  they  have  an  idea  of  it.  A  word 
may  be  of  frequent  use,  and  great  credit,  with  several  au- 
thors, and  be  by  them  made  use  of  as  if  it  stood  for  some 
real  being  ;  but  yet,  if  he  that  reads  cannot  frame  any 
distinct  itlea  of  that  being,  it  is  certainly  to  him  a  mere 
empty  sound  without  a  meaning ;  and  he  learns  no  more 
by  all  that  is  said  of  it,  or  attributed  to  it,  than  if  it  were 
affirmed  only  of  that  bare  empty  sound.     They  who  would 
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advance  in  knowledjre,  and  not  deceive  and  swell  them- 
selves with  a  little  articulated  air,  should  lay  down  this  as 
a  fundamental  rule,  not  to  take  words  for  things,  nor  sup-' 
pose  that  names  in  books  signify  real  entities  in  nature, 
t  they  can  frame  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  those  entities. 
It  will  not  perhaps  he  allowed,  if  I  should  set  down  "  sub- 
stantia! fornis"  and  "  intentional  species,"  as  such  that 
may  justly  be  suspected  to  be  of  this  kind  of  insignificant 
terms.  But  this  I  am  sure,  to  one  that  can  form  no  de- 
termined ideas  of  what  they  stand  for,  they  signify  no- 
thing at  all ;  and  all  that  he  thinks  he  knows  about 
them,  is  to  him  so  much  knowledge  about  nothing,  and 
amounts  at  most  but  to  be  a  learned  ignorance.  It  is  not 
"without  all  reason  supposed,  that  there  are  many  such 
empty  terms  to  be  found  in  some  learned  writers,  to  which 
they  had  recourse  to  etch  out  their  systems,  where  their 
understandings  could  not  furnish  them  with  conceptions 
from  things.  But  yet  1  believe  the  supposing  of  some  re- 
alities in  nature,  answering  those  and  the  like  words,  have 
much  perplexed  some,  and  quite  misled  others  in  the  stu- 
dy of  nature.  That  which  in  any  discourse  signifies,  *'  I 
know  not  what,"  should  be  considered,  "  I  know  not 
when."  Where  men  have  any  conceptions,  they  can,  if 
they  are  never  so  abstruse  or  abstracted,  explain  them, 
and  the  terms  they  use  for  them.  For  our  conceptions 
being  nothing  but  ideas,  which  are  all  made  up  of  sin)ple 
ones  :  if  they  cannot  give  us  the  ideas  their  words  stand 
for,  it  is  plain  they  have  none.  To  what  purpose  can  it 
be,  to  hunt  after  his  conceptions,  who  has  none,  or  none 
<listinct?  He  that  knew  not  what  he  himself  meant  by  a 
ieaincd  term,  cannot  make  us  know  any  thing  by  his  use 
of  it,  let  us  beat  our  heads  about  it  never  so  long.  Whe- 
ther we  are  able  to  comprehend  all  the  operations  of  na- 
ture, and  the  manners  of  them,  it  matters  not  to  inquire; 
but  this  is  certain,  that  we  can  comprehend  no  more  of 
them,  than  we  can  distinctly  conceive;  and  therefore  to 
obtrude  terms  where  we  have  no  distinct  conceptions,  as 
if  they  did  contain,  or  rather  conceal  something;  is  but 
an  artifice  of  learned  vanity  to  cover  a  defect  in  an  hypo- 
thesis or  our  luiderstandings.  Words  are  not  made  to 
conceal,  but  to  declare  and  show  something ;  where  they 
are  by  those,  who  pretenii  to  instruct  otherwise  used,  they 
conceal  indeed  something;  but  that  they  conceal  is  nothing 
but  the  ignorance,  errour  or  sophistry  of  the  talker;  for 
there  is^  in  truth,  nothing  else  under  them. 
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§.  30.  Wandering. 
That  there  is  a  constant  succession  and  flux  of  ideas  in 
our  minds,  I  have  observed  in  the  former  part  of  this  es- 
say; and  every  one  may  take  notice  of  it  in  himself.  This, 
I  suppose,  may  deserve  some  part  of  our  care  in  the  con- 
duct of  our  understandings;  and  I  think  it  may  beof  o;reat 
advantage,  if  we  can  by  use  get  that  power  over  our  minds, 
as  to  be  able  to  direct  that  train  of  ideas,  that  so,  since 
there  will  new  ones  perpetually  come  into  our  thoughts 
by  a  constant  succession,  we  may  be  able  by  choice  so  to 
direct  them,  that  none  may  come  in  view,  but  such  as  are 
pertinent  to  our  present  inquiry,  and  in  such  order  as  may 
be  most  useful  to  the  discovery  we  are  upon  ;  or  at  least, 
if  some  foreign  and  unsought  ideas  will  offer  themselves, 
that  yet  we  might  be  able  to  reject  them,  and  keep  them 
from  taking  off  our  minds  from  its  present  pursuit,  and 
hinder  them  from  running  away  with  our  thoughts  quite 
from  the  subject  in  hand.  This  is  not,  I  suspect,  so  easy 
to  be  done,  as  perhaps  may  be  imagined  ;  and  yet,  for 
aught  I  know,  this  may  be,  if  not  the  chief,  yet  one  of  the 
great  differences  that  carry  some  men  in  their  reasoning 
so  far  beyond  others,  where  they  seem  to  be  naturally  of 
equal  parts.  A  proper  and  effectual  remedy  for  this  wan- 
dering of  thoughts  I  would  be  glad  to  find.  He  that 
shall  propose  such  an  one,  would  do  great  service  to  the 
studious  and  contemplative  part  of  mankind,  and  perhaps 
help  unthinking  men  to  becojne  thinking.  I  must  acknow- 
ledge that  hitherto  I  have  discovered  no  other  way  to 
keep  our  thoughts  close  to  their  business,  but  the  endea- 
vouring as  much  as  we  can,  and  by  Irequent  attention  and 
application,  getting  the  habit  of  attention  and  appli- 
cation. He  that  will  observe  children,  will  find,  that 
even  when  they  endeavour  their  utmost,  they  cannot  keep 
their  minds  from  straggling.  The  way  to  cure  it,  1  am 
satisfied,  is  not  angry  chiding  or  beating,  for  that  present- 
ly fills  their  heads  with  all  the  ideas  that  i'ear,  dread,  or 
confusion  can  offer  to  them.  To  bring  back  gently  their 
wandering  thoughts,  by  leading  them  into  the  path, 
and  going  before  them  in  the  train  they  should  pursue, 
without  any  rebuke,  or  so  n.uch  as  taking  notice  (where 
it  can  be  avoided)  of  their  roving,  I  suppose  would  sooner 
reconcile  and  inure  them  to  attention,  than  all  those  rough- 
er methods  which  more  distract  their  thought,  and  hinder- 
ing the  application  they  would  promote,  introduce  a  con- 
trary habit. 
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§.31.  Distinction. 
Distinction  and  divison  are  (if  I  mistake  not  the  import 
of  the  words)  very  different  things  ;  the  one  being  the  per- 
ception of  a  difference  that  nature  has  placed  in  things  ; 
the  other,  our  making  a  division  where  there  is  yet  none: 
at  least,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  consider  them  in  this 
sense,  I  think  1  may  say  of  them,  that  one  of  them  is  the 
most  necessary  and  conducive  to  true  knowledge  that  can 
be;  the  other,  when  too  much  made  use  of,  serves  only  tQ 
puzzle  and  confound  the  understanding.  To  observe  eve- 
ry the  least  difference  that  is  in  things  argues  a  quick  and 
clear  sight;  and  this  keeps  the  understanding  steady,  and 
right  in  its  way  to  knowledge.  But  though  it  be  useful  to 
discern  every  variety  that  is  to  be  found  in  nature,  yet  it 
is  not  convenient  to  consider  every  difference  that  is  in 
things,  and  divide  them  into  distinct  classes  under  every 
such  difference.  This  will  run  us,  if  followed,  into  parti- 
culars, (for  every  individual  has  something  that  differences 
it  from  another)  and  we  shall  be  able  to  establish  no  gene- 
ral truths,  or  else  at  least  shall  be  apt  to  perplex  the  mind 
about  tlicm.  The  collection  of  several  things  into  several 
classes,  gives  the  mind  more  general  and  larger  views ; 
but  we  must  take  care  to  unite  them  only  in  that,  and  so 
far  as  they  do  agree,  for  so  far  they  may  be  united  un- 
der the  consideration:  for  entity  itself,  that  comprehends 
all  things,  as  general  as  it  is,  may  afford  us  clear  and  ra- 
tional conceptions.  If  we  would  weigh  and  keep  ni  our 
minds  what  it  is  we  are  considering,  that  would  best  in- 
struct us  when  we  should,  or  should  not  branch  into  far- 
ther distinctions,  which  are  to  be  taken  only  from  a  due 
contem[)!ation  of  things;  to  which  there  is  nothing  more 
opposite  than  the  art  of  verbal  distinctions,  made  at  plea- 
sure in  learned  and  arbitrarily  invented  terms,  to  be  ap- 
plied at  a  venture,  without  comprehending  or  conveying 
any  distinct  notions;  and  so  altogether  fitted  to  artificial 
talk-,  or  empty  noise  in  dispute,  without  any  clearing  of 
difficulties,  or  advance  in  knowledge.  Whatsoever  sub- 
ject we  examine  and  would  get  knowledge  in,  we  should, 
i  think,  make  as  general  an(t  as  large  as  it  will  bear;  nor 
can  there  be  any  danger  of  this,  if  the  idea  of  it  be  set- 
tled and  determined :  For  if  that  be  so,  we  shall  easily 
distinguish  it  from  any  other  idea,  though  comprehended 
under  the  same  name.  For  it  is  to  fence  against  the 
intanglements  of  equivocal   words,    and  the  great  art  ot 
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sopListry  wliich   lies  in  them,    that  di.stinclions  have  been 
inultiplied,    and  their  use  thou<jht  so  neeessary.     But  had 
every  distinct  abstract  idea  a  distinct  known  name,  there 
vvoiihl   be   little   need   of  tliese   inultiplied   scholastic  dis- 
tinctions,   thou/^h  there   would   be   licvertheiess  as  much 
Reed    still   of  the   niind's  observing   the  differences  tliat 
are  in  things,    and  discriminating  them  thereby  one  from 
another.      It    is   not   therefore   the    right   way   to   know- 
ledge,   to  hunt  after,    uiid  fdl  the  head  with  abundance  of 
artificial   and   scholastic  distinctions,     wherewith    learned 
n)en's  writings  are  oi'ten   filled:    we  sometimes  find  what 
they  treat  of  so   divided  and  subdivided,   that  the  mind  of 
the  most  attentive  reader  loses  the  sight  of  it,  as  it  is  more 
than  probable  the  writer  himself  did;  for  in  things  crum- 
bled into  dust,   it  is  in  vain  to  affect  or  pretend  order,   or 
expect  clearness.     To  avoid   confusion   by   too  few  or  too 
many  divisions,  is  a  great  skill  in  thinking  as  well  as  writ- 
ing, which  is  but  the  copying  our  thoughts ;  but  what  are 
tiie  boundaries  of  the  mean   between  tlie  two  vicious  ex- 
cesses on  both  hands,  I  think  is  hard  to  set  down  in  words: 
clear  and  distinct  ideas  is  all  that  I  yet  know  able  to  regu- 
late it.     But  as  to  verbal  distinctions  received  and  applied 
to  common  terms,    i.  e.   equivocal   words,   they  are  more 
properly,    I  think,    the  business  of  criticisms  and  diction- 
aries than  of  real  knowledge  and  philosophy;  since  they, 
for  the  most  part,  explain  the  meaning  of  words,  and  give 
us  their  sevend  significations.     The  dextrous  management 
of  terms,  and  being  able  to  fend  and  prove  with  them,    I 
know  has  and  does  pass   in  the  world   for  a  great   part  of 
learning;  but  it  is  learning  distinct  from  knowledge;  for 
knowledge  consists  only  in  perceiving  the  habitudes  and 
relations  of  ideas  one  to  another,   which  is  done  without 
words  ;  the  intervention    of  a  sound  helps  nothing   to  it. 
And  hence  we  see  liiat  there   is  least  use  of  distinctions 
^vhere  there   is  most  knowledge ;  I  mean  in  mathematics, 
where  men  have  determined  ideas  without  known  names  to 
them;  and  so  there  being  no  room  for  equivocations,  there 
is  no  need  of  distinctions.     In  arguing,  the  opponent  uses 
as  comprehensive  and  equivocal  terms  as  he  can,  to  involve 
his  adversary  in  the  doubtfulness  of  his  expressions:   ih.is 
is  expected,  and  therefore  the  answerer  on  his  side  makes 
it  his  jilay  to  distinguish  as  much  as  he  cf)n,  and  thinks  he 
can  never  do  it  too  much  ;  nor  can  he  indeed  in  that  way 
wherein  victory  may   be   had  without  truth   and   without 
knowledge.     This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  art  of  disputing. 
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Use  your  words  as  captiously  as  you  can  in  yoiir  aro-uuit;^ 
on  one  side,  and  apply  distinctions  as  much  as  you  can  on 
the  other  side  to  every  term,  to  nonplus  your  opponent; 
so  that  in  this  sort  of  scholarship,  there  beinf^  no  bounds 
set  to  distint^uishiuiT,  some  men  have  thought  all  acutcness 
to  have  lain  in  it ;  and  therefore  in  all  they  have  read  or 
thought  on,  their  great  business  has  been  to  amuse  them- 
selves with  distinctions,  and  mullipl)'  to  themselves  divisions: 
at  least,  more  than  the  nature  of  the  thing  required.  There 
seems  to  me,  as  I  said,  to  be  no  other  rule  for  this,  but  a 
due  and  right  consideration  of  things  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves.  He  that  has  settled  in  his  mind  determined  ideas, 
with  names  affixed  to  them,  will  be  able  both  to  discern 
their  differences  one  from  another ;  which  is  really  distin- 
guishing: and,  vi'here  the  penury  of  words  affords  not  terms 
answering  every  distinct  idea,  will  be  able  to  apply  proper 
distinguishing  terms  to  the  comprehensive  and  equivocal 
names  he  is  forced  to  make  use  of.  This  is  all  the  need 
I  know  of  distinguishing  terms  ;  and  in  such  verbal  dis- 
tinctions, each  term  of  the  distinction,  joined  to  that  whose 
signification  it  distinguishes,  is  but  a  distinct  name  for  a 
distinct  idea.  Where  they  are  so,  and  men  have  clear  and 
distinct  cunceptions  that  answer  their  verbal  distinctions, 
they  are  right,  and  are  pertinent  as  far  as  they  serve  to  clear 
any  thing  in  the  subject  under  consideration.  And  this 
is  that  which  seems  to  me  the  proper  and  only  measure 
of  distinctions  and  divisions ;  which  he  that  will  conduct 
his  understanding  right,  must  not  look  for  in  the  acutencss 
of  invention,  nor  the  authority  of  writers,  but  will  find  on- 
ly in  the  consideration  of  tilings  themselves,  whether  he  is 
led  into  it  by  his  own  meditations,  or  the  information  of 
books. 

An  aptness  to  jumble  things  together,  wherein  can  be 
found  any  likeness,  is  a  fault  in  the  understanding  on  the 
other  side,  which  will  not  fjiil  to  mislead  it,  and  by  thus 
lumping  of  things,  hinder  the  mind  from  distinct  and  ac- 
curate conceptions  of  them. 

§.  32.  Si  mi  lies. 

To  which  let  me  here  add  another  near  of  kin  to  this, 
at  least  in  name,  and  that  is  letting  the  mind,  upon  the 
suggestion  of  any  new  notion,  run  immediately  after  si - 
milies  to  make  it  the  clearer  to  itself;  which,  though  it 
may  be  a  good  way,  and  useful  in  the  explaining  our 
thoughts  to  olliers ;  yel  it  is  by  no  means  a  right  method 
to  settle  true  notions  of  any  thing  in  ourselves,  because  si- 
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milies  always  fail  in  some  part,  and  come  short  of  that  ex- 
actness which  our  conceptions  should  have  to  things,  if 
we  would  think  ariijlit.  This  indeed  makes  men  plausible 
•talkers  ;  for  those  are  always  most  acceptable  in  discourse 
who  have  the  way  to  let  their  thoughts  into  other  men's 
minds  with  the  greatest  ease  and  facility;  whether  those 
thoughts  are  well  formed  and  correspond  with  things,  mat- 
ters not ;  few  men  care  to  be  instructed  but  at  an  easy  rate. 
They,  who  in  their  discourse  strike  the  fancy,  and  take  the 
hearers  conceptions  along  with  them  as  fast  as  their  words 
flow,  are  the  applauded  talkers,  and  go  for  the  only  men 
of  clear  thoughts.  Nothing  contributes  so  much  to  this  as 
similes,  whereby  men  think  they  themselves  understand 
better,  because  they  are  the  better  understood.  But  it  is 
one  thing  to  think  right,  and  another  thing  to  know  the 
right  way  to  lay  our  thoughts  before  others  with  advantage 
and  clearness,  be  they  right  or  wrong.  Well-chosen  si- 
miles, metaphors,  and  allegories,  with  method  and  order, 
do  this  the  best  of  any  thing,  because  being  taken  from 
objects  already  known,  and  familiar  to  the  understanding, 
they  arc  conceived  as  fast  as  spoken  ;  and  the  correspon- 
dence being  concluded,  the  thing  they  are  brought  to  ex- 
plain and  elucidate  is  thought  to  be  understood  too.  Thus 
fancy  passes  for  knowledge,  and  what  is  prettily  said  is  mis- 
taken for  solid.  I  say  not  this  to  decry  metaphor,  or  with 
design  to  take  away  that  ornament  .of  speech  ;  my  business 
here  is  not  with  rhetoricians  and  orators,  but  with  philo- 
sophers and  lovers  of  truth  ;  to  whom  I  would  beg  leave 
to  give  this  one  rule  whereby  to  try  whether,  in  the  appli- 
cation of  their  thoughts  to  any  thing  for  the  improvement 
of  their  knowledge,  they  do  in  truth  comprehend  the  mat- 
ter before  them  really  such  as  it  is  in  itself.  The  way  to 
disscover  this  is  to  observe  whether,  in  the  laying  it  before 
themselves  or  others,  they  make  use  only  of  borrowed  re- 
presentations, and  ideas  foreign  to  the  things,  which  are 
applied  to  it  by  way  of  accommodation,  as  bearing  some 
proportion  or  imagined  likeness  to  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration. Figured  and  metaphorical  expressions  do  well 
to  illustrate  more  abstruse  and  unfamiliar  ideas  which  the 
mind  is  not  yet  thoroughly  accustomed  to  ;  but  then  they 
must  be  made  use  ot  to  illustrate  ideas  that  we  already  have, 
not  to  paint  to  us  those  which  we  yet  have  not.  Such  boi- 
rowed  and  allusive  ideas  may  follow  real  and  solid  truth, 
to  set  it  off  when  found;  but  must  by  no  means  be  set  in 
its  place,  and  taken  for  it.     If  all  our  search  has  yet  reached 
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no  farther  than  simile  and   metaphor,   we  may  assure  our- 
selves we  rather  fancy  than  know,  and  have  not  yet  pene- 
trated into  the  inside  and  reality  of  the  thing,  be  it  what  it 
will,  but  content  ourselves  with  what  our  imaginations,  not 
things  themselves,  furnish  us  with. 
§.  33.  Assent. 
In  the  whole  conduct  of  the  understanding,  there  is  no- 
thino  of  more  moment  than  to  know  when  and  where,  and 
how  far  to  give  assent;  and  possibly  there  is  nothing  hard- 
er.    It  is  very  easily  said,  and  nobody   questions  it,   that 
giving  and  withholding  our  assent,  and  the  degrees   of  it, 
should  be  regulated   by  the  evidence  which  things   carry 
with  them ;  and  yet  we  see  men  are  not  the  better  for  this 
rule ;  some  firmly  embrace  doctrines  upon  slight  grounds  ; 
some  upon  no  grounds,  and  some  contrary  to  appearance : 
some  admit  of  certainty,  and  are  not  to  be  moved  in  what 
they  hold  :  others  waver  in  every  thing,  and  there  want 
not  those  that  rej.ct  all  as  uncertain.     What  then  shall  a 
novice,  an  inquirer,  a  stranger  do  in  the  case?  I  answer, 
use  his  eyes.     There  is  a  correspondence  in  things,  and 
agreement  and  disagreement  in  ideas,  discernible  in  very 
different  degrees,  and  there  are  eyes  in  men  to  see  them, 
if  they  please;  only  their  eyes  may  be  dimmed  or  dazzled, 
and  the  discerning  sight  in  them  impaired  or  lost.     Inter- 
est atid  passion  dazzles;  the  custom  of  arguing  on  any  side, 
even    against  our  persuasions,    dims  the  understanding, 
and  makes  it  by  degrees  lose  the  faculty  of  discerning  clear- 
ly between  truth  and  falsehood,  and  so  of  adhering  to  the 
right  side.     It  is  not  safe  to  play  with  errour,  and  dress  it 
up  to  ourselves  or  others  in  the  shape  of  truth.    The  mind 
by  degrees  loses  its  natural  relish  of  real  solid  truth,  is  re- 
conciled insensibly  to  any  thing  that  can  be  dressed  up  in- 
to aiiy  feint  appearance  of  it ;  and  if  the  fancy  be  allowed 
the  place  of  judgment  at  first  in  sport,  it  afterwards  comes 
by  use  to   usurp   it ;  and   what  is  recommended  by   this 
flatterer  (that  studies  but  to  please)  is  received  for  good. 
There  are  so  many   ways  of  fallacy,  such  arts  of  giving 
colours,  appearances  and  resemblances  by  this  court- dres- 
ser, the  fancy,  that  he  who  is  not  wary  to  admit  nothing 
but  truth  itself,  very  careful  not  to  make  his  mind  subser- 
vient to  any  thing  else,  cannot  but  be  caught.      He  that 
has  a  mind  to   believe,    has  half  assented  already ;  and 
he  that  by  often  arguing  against  his  own  sense,  imposes 
falsehood  on  others,  is  not  far  from   believing  himself — 
This  takes  away  the  great  distance  there  is  betwixt  truth 
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and  falsehood  ;  it  brings  them  almost  together,  and  makes 
it  no  great  odds,  in  things  that  approach  so  near,  which 
you  take ;  and  when  things  are  brought  to  that  pass,  pas- 
sion, or  interest,  &c.  easily,  and  without  being  perceived, 
determine  which  shall  be  the  right. 

§.  54.  Indifferency. 
I  have  said  above,  that  we  should  keep  a  perfect  indif- 
ferency, for  all  opinions,  not  wish  any  of  them  true,  or 
try  to  make  them  appear  so;  but  being  indifferent,  receive 
and  embrace  them  according  as  evidence,  and  that  alone, 
gives  the  attestation  of  truth.  They  that  do  thus,  i.  e, 
keep  their  minds  indifferent  to  opinions,  to  be  determined 
only  by  evidence,  will  always  find  the  understanding  has 
perception  enough  to  distinguish  between  evidence  and  no 
evidence,  betwixt  plain  and  doubtful ;  and  if  they  neither 
give  nor  refuse  their  assent  but  by  that  measure,  they  will 
be  safe  in  the  opinions  they  have.  Whicii  being  perhaps 
but  ^ew^  this  caution  will  have  also  this  good  in  it,  that 
it  will  put  them  upon  considering,  and  teach  them  the  ne- 
cessity of  examining  more  than  they  do ;  without  which  the 
mind  is  but  a  receptacle  of  inconsistencies,  not  the  store- 
house of  truths.  They  that  do  not  keep  up  this  indiffer- 
ency in  themselves  for  all  but  truth,  not  supposed  but 
evidenced  in  themselves,  put  coloured  spectacles  before 
their  eyes,  and  'ook  on  things  through  false  glasses,  and 
then  think  themselves  excused  in  following  the  false  ap- 
pearances, which  they  themselves  put  upon  them.  I  do 
not  expect  that  by  this  way  the  assent  should  in  every  one 
be  proportioned  to  the  grounds  and  clearness  wherewith 
every  truth  is  capable  to  be  made  out ;  or  that  men  should 
be  perfectly  kept  from  errour :  that  is  more  than  human 
nature  can  by  any  means  be  advanced  to ;  I  aim  at  no 
such  unattainable  privilege;  I  am  only  speaking  of 
what  they  should  do,  who  would  deal  fairly  with  their 
own  minds,  and  make  a  right  use  of  their  faculties  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth;  we  fail  them  a  great  deal  more  than  they 
fail  us.  It  is  mismanagement  more  than  want  of  abilities 
that  men  have  reason  to  complain  of,  and  which  they  ac- 
tually do  complain  of  in  those  that  differ  from  them.  He 
that  by  indifferency  for  all  but  truth,  suffers  not  his  assent 
to  go  faster  than  his  evidence,  nor  beyond  it ;  will  learn  to 
examine,  and  examine  fairly  instead  of  presuming,  and  no- 
body will  be  at  a  loss,  or  in  danger  for  want  of  embracing 
those  truths  which  ai-e  necessary  in  his  station  and  circum- 
stances.    In  any  other  way  but  this,  all  the  world  are  bora 
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to  orthodoxy;  ibey  imbibe  at  first  the  allowed  opinions  of 
their  country  and  party,    and  so  never  questioning  their 
truth,  not  one  of  an  hundred  ever  examines.     They  are  ap- 
plauded  for  presuming  they  are  in  the  riglit.     He  that 
considers  is  a  foe  to  orthodoxy,    because  possibly  he  may 
deviate  from   some  of  the  received  doctrines  there.     And 
thus  men,  without  any  industry  or  acquisition  of  their  own, 
inherit  local  truths  (for  it  is  not  the  same  every  where)  and 
are  inured   to  assent  without  evidence.     This  influences 
farther  than  is  thought;  for  what  one  of  an  hundred  of  the 
zealous  bigots  in   all  parties,   ever  examined  the  tenets  he 
is  so  stiff  in;  or  ever  thought  it  his  business  or  duty  so  to 
do  ?     It  is  suspected  of  luke- warm n ess  to  suppose  it  neces- 
sar}',   and  a  tendency  to  apostacy  to  go   about  it.     And  if 
a  man  can  bring  his  mind   once  to  be  positive  and  fierce 
for  positions,  whose  evidence  he  has  never  once  examined, 
and  that  in  m.atters  of  greatest  concernment  to  him  ;   what 
shall   keep  him  from  this  short   and  easy  way   of  being  in 
the  right  in  cases  of  less  moment  ?    Thus  we  are  taught  to 
clothe  our  minds  as  we  do  our  bodies,  after  the  fashion  in 
vogue,    and  it  is  accounted   fantasticalness,    or   something 
worse,   not  to  do  so.     This  custom   (which  who  dares  op- 
pose?)   makes  the  short-sighted    bigots,    and  the  warier 
sceptics,   as  far  as  it  prevails  :  and  those  that   break  from 
it  are  in  danger   of  heresy  :  for   taking  the   whole  world, 
how  much  of  it  doth  truth  and  orthodoxy  possess  together  ? 
Though  it  is  by  the  last  alone  (which  has  the  good  luck  to 
be  every  where)  that  errour  and  heresy  are  judged  of:  for 
argument  and   evidence  signify  nothing  in   the  case,    and 
excuse  no  where,  but  are  sure  to  be  borne  down  in  all  so- 
cieties by  the  infallible  orthod(;xy  of  the  place.     Whether 
this  be  the  way  to  truth  and   right  assent,   let  the  opinions 
that  take  place  and  prescribe  in  the  several  habitable  parts 
of  the  earth,  declare.     I  never  saw  any  reason  yet  why 
truth  might  not  be  trusted  on  its  own  evidence  :   1  am  sure 
if  that  l^e  not  able  to  support  it,   there  is  no  fence  against 
errour;  and  then  truth   and   falsehood  are  but  names  that 
stand  for  the  same  tilings.     Evidence  therefore  is  that  by 
which  alone  every  man  is  (and  should  be)  taught  to  regu- 
late his  assent,  who  is  then,  and  then  only,  in  the    right 
war,  when  he  follow  s  it. 

Men  deficient  in  knowledge  are  usually  in  one  of  these 
three  slates;  either  wholly  ignorant,  or  as  doubting  of 
some  proposition  they  have  either  embraced  formerly,  or 
are  at  present  inclined  to;  or  lastly,  they  do  with  assur- 
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ance  hold  and  profess  without  ever  having  examined  and 
being  convinced  by  well-grounded  arguments. 

The  first  of  these  are  in  the  b'.st  stnte  of  the  three,  by  hav- 
ing their  minds  yet  in  their  perfect  freedom  and  indiffe- 
rency ;  the  likelier  to  pursue  truth  the  better,  having  no 
bias  yet  clapped  on  to  mislead  them. 

§.  35. 

For  ignorance,  with  an  indifFerency  for  truth,  is  nearer 
to  it  than  opinion  with  ungrounded  inclination,  which  is 
the  great  source  of  errour;  and  they  are  more  in  danger 
to  go  out  of  the  way,  who  are  marching  under  the  con- 
duct of  a  guide,  that  it  is  an  hundred  to  one  will  mislead 
them,  than  he  that  has  not  yet  taken  a  step,  and  is  likeli- 
er to  be  prevailed  on  to  inquire  after  the  right  way.  The 
last  of  the  three  sorts  are  in  the  worst  condition  of  all ;  for 
if  a  man  can  be  persuaded  and  fully  assured  of  any  thing 
for  a  truth,  without  having  examined,  what  is  there  that 
he  may  not  embrace  for  truth  ?  and  if  he  has  given  him- 
self up  to  believe  a  lie,  what  means  is  there  left  to  recover 
one  who  can  be  assured  without  examining?  To  the  other 
two  this  I  crave  leave  to  say,  that  as  he  that  is  ignorant  is 
in  the  best  state  of  the  two,  so  he  should  pursue  truth  in  a 
method  suitable  to  that  state;  i.e.  by  inquiring  directly 
into  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  without  minding  the 
opinions  of  others,  or  troubling  himself  with  their  ques- 
tions or  disputes  about  it ;  but  to  see  what  he  himself  can, 
sincerely  searching  after  truth,  find  out.  He  that  pro- 
ceeds upon  other  principles  in  his  inquiry  into  any 
sciences,  though  he  be  resolved  to  examine  them  and 
judge  of  them  freely,  does  yet  at  least  put  himself  on 
that  side,  and  post  himself  in  a  party  which  he  will  not 
quit  till  he  be  beaten  out ;  by  which  the  mind  is  insensibly 
engaged  to  make  what  difference  it  can,  and  so  is  unawares 
biassed.  I  do  not  say  but  a  man  should  embrace  some 
opinion  when  he  has  examined,  else  he  examines  to  no 
purpose ;  but  the  surest  and  safest  way  is  to  have  no  opin- 
ion at  all  till  he  has  examined,  and  that  without  any  the 
least  regard  to  the  opinions  or  systems  of  other  men  about 
it.  For  example,  were  it  my  business  to  understand  phy- 
sic, would  not  the  safe  and  readier  way  be  to  consult  na- 
ture herself,  and  inform  myself  in  the  history  of  diseases 
and  their  cures ;  than  espousing  the  principles  of  the  don-- 
matists,  methodists,  or  chemists,  to  engage  in  all  the  dis- 
putes concerning  either  of  those  systems,  and  suppose  it  to 
be  true,  till  I  have  tried  what  they  can  say  to  beat  me  out 
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of  it?  Or,  supposing  that  Hippocrates,  or  any  other 
book,  infallibly  contains  the  whole  art  of  physic;  would 
not  the  direct  way  be  to  study,  read,  and  consider  that 
book,  weigh  and  compare  the  parts  of  it  to  find  the  truth, 
rather  than  espouse  the  doctrines  of  any  party  ?  who, 
though  they  acknowledge  his  authority,  have  already  in- 
terpreted and  wire-drawn  all  his  text  to  their  own  sense; 
the  tincture  whereof  when  I  have  imbibed,  I  am  more  in 
danger  to  misunderstand  his  true  meaning,  than  if  I  had 
come  to  him  with  a  miiid  unprepossessed  by  doctors  and 
commentators  of  my  sect ;  whose  reasonings,  interpreta- 
tion, and  language,  which  I  have  been  used  to,  will  of 
course  make  all  chime  that  way,  and  make  another,  and 
perhaps  the  genuine  meaning  of  the  authors  seem  harsh, 
strained,  and  uncouth  to  me.  For  words  having  natural- 
ly none  of  their  own,  carry  that  signification  to  the  hear- 
er, that  he  is  used  to  put  upon  them,  whatever  be  the 
sense  of  him  that  uses  them.  This,  I  think,  is  visibly  so: 
and  if  it  be,  he  that  begins  to  have  any  doubt  of  any  of  his 
tenets,  which  he  received  without  examination,  ought,  as 
much  as  he  can,  to  put  himself  wholly  into  this  state  of 
ignorance  in  reference  to  that  question  ;  and  throwing 
wholly  by  all  his  former  notions,  and  the  opinions  of  others, 
examine,  with  a  perfect  indifi'erenc}',  the  question  in  its 
source;  without  any  inclination  to  either  side,  or  any 
regard  to  his  or  others,  unexamined  opinions.  This  I 
own  is  no  easy  thing  to  do;  but  1  am  not  inquiring  the 
easy  way  to  opinion,  but  the  right  way  to  truth;  which  they 
must  follow  who  will  deal  fairly  with  their  own  understand- 
ings and  their  own  souls. 

§.  36.  Qiicstion. 

The  indifFerency  that  I  here  propose  will  also  enable 
them  to  state  the  question  right,  which  they  are  in  doubt 
about,  without  which  they  can  never  come  to  a  fair  and 
clear  decision  of  it. 

§.  37.  Perseverance. 

Another  fruit  from  this  indifFerency,  and  the  consider- 
ing things  in  themselves  abstract  from  our  own  opinions 
and  other  men's  notions  and  discourses  on  them,  will  be 
that  each  man  will  pursue  his  thoughts  in  that  method 
which  will  be  most  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
and  to  his  apprehension  of  what  it  suggests  to  him  ;  in 
which  he  ought  to  proceed  with  regularity  and  constancy, 
until  he  come  to  a  well-grounded  resolution  wherein  he 
may  acquiesce.      If  it    be  objected   that  this   will  require 
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every  man  to  be  a  scholar,  and  quit  all  his  other  business, 
and  betake  himself  wholly  to  study ;  I  answer,  I  propose 
no  more  to  any  one  than  he  has  time  for.  iSonie  men's 
state  and  condition  requires  no  great  extent  oi"  knowledge; 
the  necessary  provision  for  life  swallows  the  greatest  part 
of  their  time.  But  one  man's  want  of  leisure  is  no  excuse 
for  I  he  oscitancy  and  ignorance  of  those  who  liave  time 
to  spare  ;  and  every  one  has  enough  to  get  as  much  know- 
ledge as  is  required  and  expected  of  him,  and  he  that 
does  not  that,  is  in  love  with  ignorance,  and  is  account- 
able for  it. 

§.38.  Presumption. 
The  variety  of  distempers  in  men's  minds  is  as  great  as 
of  those  in  their  bodies;  some  are  epidemic,  few  escape 
them;  and  every  one  too,  if  he  would  look  into  himself, 
would  find  some  defect  of  his  particular  genius.  There  is 
scarce  any  one  without  some  idiosyncrasy  that  he  suffers 
by.  This  man  presumes  upon  his  parts,  that  they  will 
not  fail  him  at  time  of  need  ;  and  so  thinks  it  superfluous 
labour  to  make  any  provision  before-hand.  His  un- 
derstanding is  to  him  like  Fortunatus's  purse,  which  is 
always  to  furnish  him,  without  ever  putting  any  thing 
into  it  before-hand ;  and  so  he  sits  still  satisfied,  without 
endeavouring  to  store  his  understanding  with  know- 
ledge. It  is  the  spontaneous  product  of  the  country, 
and  what  need  of  labour  in  tillaoe?  Such  men  may 
spread  their  native  riches  before  the  ignorant;  but  they 
were  best  not  come  to  stress  and  trial  with  the  skilful.  We 
are  born  ignorant  of  every  thing.  The  superficies  of  things 
that  surround  them,  make  impressions  on  the  negligent, 
but  nobody  penetrates  into  the  inside  without  labour,  at- 
tention, and  industry.  Stones  and  timber  grow  of  them- 
selves, but  yet  there  is  no  uniform  pile  with  symmetry  and 
convenience  to  lodge  in  without  toil  and  pains.  God  has 
made  the  intellectual  world  harmonious  and  beautiful 
without  us  ;  but  it  will  never  come  into  our  heads  all  at 
once;  we  must  bring  it  home  piece-meal,  and  there  set  it 
up  by  our  own  industry,  or  else  we  shall  have  nothing 
but  darkness  and  a  chaos  within,  whatever  order  and  light 
there  be  in  things  without  us. 

§.  39.  Despondency. 
On  the  other  side,   there   are  others  that  depress  their 
own    minds,    despond  at  the  first  difficulty,  and  conclude 
that  the  getting  an  insight  in  any  of  tr,e  sciences,   or  mak- 
ing any   progress   in  knowledge  farther  than  serves  their 
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ordlnaiy  business,  is  above  their  capacities.  These  sit 
still,  because  they  think  they  have  not  legs  to  go;  as  the 
others  I  last  mentioned  do,  because  they  think  they  have 
wings  to  fly,  and  can  soar  on  high  when  they  please.  To 
these  latter  one  may  for  answer  apply  the  proverb,  "  Use 
legs  and  have  legs "  Nobody  knows  what  strength  of 
parts  he  has  till  he  has  tried  them.  And  of  the  under- 
standing one  may  most  truly  say,  that  its  force  is  greater 
generally  than  it  thinks,  till  it  is  put  to  it.  "  Viresque 
acquirit  eundo." 

And  therefore  the  proper  remedy  here  is  but  to  set  the 
mind  to  work,  and  apply  the  thoughts  vigorously  to  the 
business;  for  it  holds  in  the  struggles  of  the  mind  as  in 
those  of  war,  "  Dum  putant  se  vincere  vicere:"  A  per- 
suasion that  we  shall  overcome  any  difficulties  that  we 
meet  with  in  the  sciences,  seldom  fails  to  carry  us  through 
them.  Nobody  knows  the  strength  of  his  mind,  and  the 
force  of  steady  and  regular  application,  till  he  has  tried. 
This  is  certain,  he  that  sets  out  upon  weak  legs,  will  not 
only  go  farther,  but  grow  stronger  too  than  one,  who  with 
a  vigorous  constitution  and  firm  limbs,  only  sits  still. 

Something  of  kin  to  this,  men  may  observe  in  them- 
selves, when  the  mind  frights  itself  (as  it  often  does)  with 
any  thing  reflected  on  in  gross,  and  transiently  viewea. 
confusedl}',  and  at  a  distance.  Things  thus  ofl^ered  to  the 
mind,  carry  the  show  of  nothing  but  diflicuity  in  them, 
and  are  thought  to  be  wrapt  up  in  impenetrable  obscurity. 
But  the  truth  is,  these  are  nothing  but  spectres  that  the 
understanding  raises  to  itself  to  flatter  its  own  laziness.  It 
sees  nothing  distinctly  in  things  remote,  and  in  a  huddle ; 
and  therefore  concludes  too  faintly,  that  there  is  nothing 
more  clear  to  be  discovered  in  them.  It  is  but  to  ap- 
proach nearer,  and  that  mist  of  our  own  raising  that  enve- 
loped them  will  remove;  and  those  that  in  that  mist  ap- 
peared hideous  giants  not  to  be  grappled  with,  will  bo 
found  to  be  of  the  ordinary  and  natural  size  and  shape. 
Things,  that  in  a  remote  and  confused  view  seem  very  ob- 
scure, must  be  approached  by  gentle  and  regular  steps; 
and  what  is  most  visible,  easy  and  obvious  in  them  first 
considered,  lleduce  them  into  their  distinct  parts;  and 
then  in  their  due  order  bring  all  that  sliould  be  known 
concerning  every  one  of  those  parts  into  plain  and  simple 
questions;  and  then  what  was  thought  obscure,  perplexed, 
and  too  hard  lor  our  weak  parts,  will  lay  itself  open  to  the 
understanding  in  a  fair  view,   and  let  the   mind  into  that 
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which  before  it  wad  awetl  with,  and  kept  at  a  distance  from, 
as  whoUv  mysterious.     I  appeal  to  my  reader's  experience, 
whether  this  has  never  happened  to  him,  especially  when, 
busy  CO  one  thing,  lie  has  occasonally  reflected  on  another. 
1  ask  him  whether  he  has   never  thus  been   scared   with  a 
sudden  opinion  of  mighty  difficulties,   which  yet   have  va- 
nished,   when    he  has  seriously  and  methodically  applied 
himself  to  the  consideration   of  this  seeming  terrible  sub- 
ject; and  there  has  been  no  other  matter  of  astonishment 
left,    but  that  he  amused  himself  with   so  discouraging  a 
prospect  of  his  own  raising,  about  a  matter,   which  in  the 
handling  was  found  to  have  nothing  in  it  more  strange  nor 
intricate  than  several  other  things  which  he  had  long  since, 
and  v\ith  ease  mastered.     This  experience  would  teach  u.s 
how  to  deal  with  such  bugbears  another  time,  which  should 
rather  serve  to  excite  our  vigour  than  enervate  our  industry. 
The  surest  way  for  a  learner  in  this,   as  in  all  other  cases, 
is  not  to  advance  by  jumps  and  large  strides  ;  let  that  which 
he  sets  himself  to  learn  next,  be  indeed  the  next;  i.  e.  as 
nearly  conjoined  with  what  he  knows  already  as  is  possible  ; 
let  it  be  distinct  but  not  remote  from  it :  Let  it  be  new,  and 
what  he  did  not  know  before,   that  the  understanding  may 
advance  ;  but  let  it  be  as  little  at  once  as  may  be,   that  its 
advances  may  be  clear  and  sure.     All  the  ground  that  it 
gets  this  way  it  will  hold.     This  distinct  gradual  growtli 
in  knowledge  is  firm  and  sure  ;  it  carries  its  own  light  with 
it  in  evei-y  step  of  its  progression  in  an  easy  and  orderly 
train  ;  than  wiiich  there  is  nothing  of  more  use  to  the  un- 
derstanding.    And  though  this   perhaps   may  seem  a  very 
slow  and   lingering   way  to  knowledge ;  yet  1  dare  confi- 
dently affirm,    that  whoever  will  try  it  in  himself,    or  any- 
one he  will  teach,   shall  find  the  advances  greatpr  in  this 
method,   than  they  would  in   the  same  space  of  time  have 
been  in  any  other  he  could  have  taken.     The  greatest  part 
of  true  knowledge  lies  in  a  distinct  perception  of  things  ia 
themselves  distinct.     And  some  men  give  more  clear  light 
and  knowledge  by  the  bare  distinct  stating  of  a  question, 
than  others  by  talking  ot  it  in  gross,  whole  hours  together. 
In  this,    they  who  so  state  a  question  do  no  more  but  se- 
parate and  disentangle  the  parts   of  it  one  from   another, 
liiid  lay  them,    when  so  disentangled,    in  their  due  order. 
This  often,  without  any  more  ado,  resolves  the  doubt,  and 
fellows  the  mind  where  the  truth  lies.     The  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  the  ideas  in  question,    when  they  are  onqe 
VOL.  II.  3  a 
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separated  and  distinctly  considered,  is  in  many  cases,  pre- 
sently perceived,  and  thereby  clear  and  lasting  knowledge 
gained  ;  whereas  things  in  gross  taken  up  together,  and  so 
lying  together  in  confusion,  can  produce  in  the  mind  but 
a  confused,  which  in  effect  is  no,  knowledge  ;  or  at  least, 
when  it  comes  to  be  examined  and  made  use  of,  will  prove 
little  better  than  none.  I  therefore  take  the  liberty  to  re- 
peat here  again  what  I  have  said  elsewhere,  that  in  learn- 
ing any  thing  as  litde  should  be  proposed  to  the  mind  at 
once  as  is  possible  ;  and,  that  being  understood  and  fully 
mastered,  to  proceed  to  the  next  adjoining  part  yet  un- 
known ;  simple,  unperplexed  proposition  belonging  to  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  tending  to  the  clearing  what  is  princi- 
pally designed. 

§.  40.  Analogy.  "  '""''''  ^-*'^.  ^i-'-^^ 
Analogy  is  of  great  use  to  the  mind  iff  tti^ity^casesj  es- 
pecially in  natural  philosophy  ;  and  that  part  of  it  chiefly 
which  consists  in  happy  and  successful  experiments.     But 
here  we  must  take  care  that  we  keep  ourselves  within  that 
wherein  the  analogy  consists.     For  example,   the  acid  oil 
of  V  itriol  is  found  to  be  good  in  such  a  case,   therefore  the 
spirit  of  nitre  or  vinegar  may  be  used  in  the  like  case.     If 
the  good  eiFect  of  it  be  owing  wholly  to  the  acidity  of  it, 
the  trial  may  be  justified;  but  if  there  be  something  else 
besides  the  acidity  in  the  oil  of  vitriol,  which  produces  the 
good  we  desire  in  the  case ;  we  mistake  that  for  analogy, 
which  is  not,  and  suffer  our  understanding  to  be  misguided 
by  a  wrong  supposition  of  analogy  where  there  is  none. 
§.41.  Association.        '-^   suiliiw    s^g. 
Though  I  have,   in  the  second  book  of  t»y  esTsay  tdn- 
cerning  human  understanding,  treated  of  the  association  of 
ideas ;  yet  having  done  it  there  historically,    as  giving  a 
view  of  the  understanding  in  this  as  well  as  its  several  other 
ways  of  operating,   rather  than  designing  there  to  inquire 
into  the  remedies  that  ought  to  be  applied   to  it ;  it  will, 
under  this  latter  consideration,     afford  other  matter  of 
thought  to  those  who  have  a   mind   to  instruct  themselves 
thoroughly  in  the  right  way  of  conducting  their  under- 
standings; and  that  the  rather,   because  this,  if  1  mistake 
not,  is  as  frequent  a  cause  of  mistake  and  errour  in  us,  as 
perhaps  any  thing  else  that  can  be  named  ;  and  is  a  dis- 
ease of  the  mind  as  hard  to  be  cured  as  any;  it  being  a 
very  hard  thing  to  convince  any  one  that  things  are  hot 
so,  and  naturally  so,  as  they  constantly  appear  to  him. 
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By  this  one  easy  and  unheeded  miscarriage  of  the  under- 
itandiniT,  sandy  and   loose   foundations  become   infallible 
principles,  and  will  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  touched  or 
questioned;  such  unnatural  connexions  become  by  custom 
as  natural  to  the  mind  as  sun  and  light,  fire  and  warmth 
go  together,  and  so  seem  to  carry  with  them  as  natural  an 
evidence  as   self-evident  truths   themselves.     And   where 
then  shall  one  with  hopes  of  success  begin  the  cure?  Many 
men  firmly  embrace  falsehood  for  truth ;  not  only  because 
they  never  thought  otherwise;  but  also  because,  thus  blind- 
ed as  they  have  been  from  the  beginning,  they  never  could 
think  otherwise;  at  least  without  a  vigour  of  mind  able  to 
contest  the  empire  of  habit,  and   look  into  its  own  princi- 
ples ;  a  freedom  which  few  men  have  the  notion  of  in  them- 
selves, and  fewer  are  allowed  the  practice  of  by  others;  it 
being  the  great  art  and  business  of  the  teachers  and  guides 
in  most  sects  to  suppress,    as  much  as  they  can,  this  fun- 
j  damental  duty    which  every   man   owes   himself,    and   is 
J  the  first    steady    step    towards    right  and  truth    in    the 
1;  whole  train  of  his  actions  and  opinions.     This  would  give 
jj  one  reason  to  suspect,  that  such  teachers  are  conscious  to 
]>. themselves   of    the  falsehood  or   weakness  of  the   tenets 
^- they  profess,  since  they  will  not  suffer  the  grounds  where- 
3  on  they  are  built  to  be  examined  ;  whereas  those  who  seek 
g  truth  onl}',  and  desire  to  own  and  propagate  nothing  else, 
^freely  expose  their  principles  to  the  test ;  are  pleased  to 
iJiave  them  examined;  give  men  leave  to  reject  them  if  they 
can  ;  and  if  there  be  any  thing  weak  and  unsound  in  them, 
are   willing  to  have  it  detected,  that  they   themselves  as 
^^  well  as  others  may  not  lay   any  stress   upon  any  received 
3;  proposition   beyond  what   the    evidence  of  its  truths  will 
jf,  warrant  and  allow, [_,,<|  3. 

^  There  is,  I  know,  a  great  fault  among  all  sorts  of  peo- 
5  pie  of  principling  their  children  and  scholars;  which  at 
^;  last,  when  looked  into,  amounts  to  no  more,  but  making 
\,  them  imbibe  their  teacher's  notions  and  tenets  by  an  impli- 
^;  cit  faith,  and  firmly  to  adhere  to  them  whether  true  or  false. 
,  What  colours  may  be  given  to  this,  or  of  what  use  it  may 
be  when  practised  upon  the  vulgar,  destined  to  labour,  and 
J.  given  up  to  the  service  of  their  bellies,  1  will  not  here  in- 
„^  quire.  But  as  to  the  ingenious  part  of  mankind,  whose  con- 
jg  dition  allows  them  leisure,  and  letters,  and  inquiry  after 
jtj.  truth  ;  I  can  see  no  other  right  way  of  principling  them^ 
but  to  take  heed  as  much  as  may  be,  that  in  their  tender 
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years,  ideas,  that  have  no  natural  cohesion,  come  not  to 
be  united  in  their  heads;  and  that  this  rule  be  often  incul- 
cated to  them  to  be  their  jruide  in  the  whole  course  of 
their  lives  and  studies,  viz.  that  they  never  suffer  any  ideas 
to  be  joined  in  their  understandings,  in  any  other  or  sironjr- 
er  combination  than  what  their  own  nature  and  correspon-. 
dence  give  them;  and  that  they  often  examine  those  that 
they  find  linked  together  in  their  minds;  whether  this  as-., 
sociation  of  ideas  be  from  -the  visible  agreement  that  is  irv 
the  ideas  themselves,  or  from  the  habitual  and  prevailing 
custom  of  the  mind  joining  them  thus  together  in  think- 
ing. 

Tills  is  for  caution  against  this  evil,  before  it  be  tho- 
roughly rivetted  by  custom  in  the  understanding;  but  he, 
that  would  cure  it  when  habit  has  established  it,  must 
nicely  observe  the  very  quick  and  almost  imperceptible 
motions  of  the  mind  in  its  habitual  actions.  What  I  have 
said  in  another  place  about  the  change  of  the  ideas  of  sense 
into  those  of  judgment,  may  be  proof  of  this.  Let  any 
one  not  skilled  in  painting  be  told  when  he  sees  bottles 
and  tobacco-pipes,  and  other  things  so  painted,  as  they  are 
in  some  places  shown  ;  that  he  does  not  see  protuberances, 
and  you  will  not  convince  him  but  by  the  touch  :  He  will 
not  believe  that  by  an  instantaneous  Icdgerdemam  of  his; 
own  thoughts,  one  idea  is  substituted  for  another.  How 
frequent  instances  may  one  meet  with  of  this  in  the  argu- 
ings  ot  the  learned,  who  not  seldom,  in  two  ideas  that  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  join  in  their  minds,  substitute 
one  for  the  other ;  and,  I  am  apt  to  think,  often  without 
perceiving  it  themselves?  This,  whilst  they  are  under  the 
deceit  of  it,  makes  them  incapable  of  conviction,  and  they 
applaud  themselves  as  zealous  champions  for  truth,  when  in- 
deed they  are  contending  for  errour.  And  the  confusion 
of  two  diifcrent  ideas,  wiiich  a  customary  connexion  of 
them  in  their  minds  hath  made  to  them  almost  one,  fills 
their  heads  with  false  views,  and  their  reasonings  with  false 
consequences. 

§.  42.  Fallacies. 

Right  understanding  consists  in  the  discovery  and  ad- 
herence to  truth,  and  that  in  the  percej)tion  of  the  visible 
or  probable  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas,  as  they 
are  affinned  and  denied  one  of  another.  From  whence  it 
is  evide'nt,  that  the  right  use  and  conduct  of  the  under- 
$tand!(i)g,  whose  business  is  purely  truth  and  nothing  else, 
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is,  that  the  mind  should  be  kept  in  a  perfect  indifferency, 
not  inclining  to  either  side,  any  fiivther  than  evidence  set- 
tles it  by  knowledge,  or  the  overbalance  of  probability  ffives 
it  the  turn  of  assent  and  belief;  but  yet  it  is  very  hard  to 
meet  with  any  discourse  wherein  one  may  not  perceive  the 
author  not  only  maintain  (for  that  is  reasonable  and  fit) 
but  inclined  and  biassed  to  one  side  of  the  question,  with 
marks  of  a  desire  that  that  should  be  true.  If  it  bfe  asked 
me,  how  authors  who  have  such  a  bias  and  lean  to  it  may 
be  discovered  ?  I  answer,  by  observinpj  how  in  their 
writings  or  arguings  they  are  often  led  by  their  inclinations 
to  change  the  ideas  of  the  question,  either  by  changing 
the  terms,  or  by  adding  and  joining  others,  to  them, 
whereby  the  ideas  under  consideration  are  so  varied,  as  to 
be  more  serviceable  to  their  purpose,  and  to  be  thereby 
brought  to  an  easier  and  nearer  agreement,  or  more  visi- 
ble and  remoter  disagreement  one  with  another.  This  is 
plain  and  direct  sophistry ;  but  I  am  far  from  thinking, 
that  wherever  it  is  found  it  is  made  use  of  with  design  to 
deceive  and  mislead  the  readers.  It  is  visible  that  men's 
prejudices  and  inclinations  by  this  way  impose  often  upon 
themselves  ;  and  their  affection  for  truth,  under  their  pre- 
possession in  favour  of  one  side,  is  the  very  thing  that 
leads  them  from  it.  Inclination  suggests  and  slides  into 
their  discourse  favourable  terms,  which  introduce  favour- 
able ideas;  till  at  last  by  this  means  that  is  concluded  clear 
and  evident,  thus  dressed  up,  which,  taken  in  its'  native 
state,  by  making  use  of  none  but  the  precise  determined 
ideas,  would  find  no  admittance  at  all.  The  putting  these 
glosses  on  what  they  afiirm,  these,  as  they  are  thought, 
handsome,  easy  and  graceful  explications  of  what  they 
are  discoursing  on,  is  so  much  the  character  of  what  is 
called  and  esteemed  writing  well,  that  it  is  very  hard  to 
think  that  authors  will  ever  be  persuaded  to  leave  what 
serves  so  well  to  propagate  their  opinions,  and  procure 
themselves  credit  in  the  world,  for  a  more  jejune  and  dry 
way  of  writing,  by  keeping  to  the  same  terms  precisely  an- 
nexed to  the  same  ideas  ;  a  sour  and  blunt  stiffness  toler- 
able in  mathematicians  only,  who  force  their  way,  and  make 
truth  prevail  by  irresistible  demonstration. 

But  yet  if  authors  cannot  be  prevailed  with  to  quit  the 
looser,  though  more  insinuating  ways  of  writing ;  if  they 
will  not  think  fit  to  keep  close  to  truth  and  instruction  by 
wnvaried  terms,  and  plain  unsophisticated  arguments;  yet 
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5t  concerns  readers  not  to  be  imposed  on  by  fallacies,  and 
the  prevailinf^  ways  of  insinuation.  To  do  this,  the  surest 
and  most  effectual  remedy  is  to  fix  in  the  mind  the  clear 
and  distinct  ideas  of  the  question  stripped  of  words;  and 
so  likewise  in  the  train  of  argumentation,  to  take  up  the 
author's  ideas,  neglecting  his  words,  observing  how  they 
connect  or  separate  those  in  the  question.  He  that  does 
this  will  be  able  to  cast  off  all  that  is  superfluous  ;  he  will 
see  what  is  pertinent,  what  coherent,  what  is  direct  to, 
what  slides  by  the  question.  This  will  readily  show  him 
all  the  foreign  ideas  in  the  discourse,  and  where  they  were 
brought  in  ;  and  though  they  perhaps  dazzled  the  writer  ; 
yet  he  will  perceive  that  they  give  no  light,  nor  strength  to 
his  reasonings.  ■;     i 

This,  though  it  be  the  shortest  and  easiest  way  of  read- 
ing books  with  profit,  and  keeping  one's  self  from  being 
misled  by  great  names  or  plausible  discourses  ;  yet  it  being 
hard  and  tedious  to  those  who  have  not  accustomed  them- 
selves to  it ;  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  every  one  (amongst 
those  few  who  really  pursue  truth)  should  this  way  guard 
his  understanding  from  being  imposed  on  by  the  wilful,  or 
at  least  undesigned  sophistry  ;  which  creeps  into  most  of 
the  books  of  argument.  They  that  write  against  their 
conviction,  or  that,  next  to  them,  are  resolved  to  main- 
tain the  tenets  of  a  party  they  were  engaged  in,  can- 
not be  supposed  to  reject  any  arms  that  may  help  to  de- 
fend their  cause,  and  therefore  such  should  be  read  with  the 
greatest  caution.  And  they,  who  write  for  opinions  they 
are  sincerely  persuaded  of,  and  believe  to  be  true,  think 
they  may  so  far  allow  themselves  to  indulge  their  laudable 
affection  to  tn.th,  as  to  permit  their  esteem  of  it  to  give 
it  the  best  colours,  and  set  it  off  with  the  best  expressions 
and  dress  they  can,  thereby  to  gain  it  the  easiest  entrance 
into  the  minds  of  their  readers,  and  fix  it  deepest  there. 

One  of  those  being  the  state  of  mind  we  may  justly 
suppose  most  writers  to  be  in,  it  is  fit  their  readers,  who 
apply  to  them  for  instruction,  should  not  lay  by  that  cau- 
tion which  b.ecomes  a  sincere  pursuit  of  truth,  and  should 
make  them  always  watchful  against  wha'Dver  might  conceal 
or  misrepresent  it.  If  they  have  not  the  skill  of  represent- 
ing to  themselves  the  author's  sense  by  pure  ideas  separated 
from  sounds,  and  thereby  divested  of  the  false  lights  juid 
deceitful  ornaments  of  speech ;  this  yet  they  should  cic, 
they   should   keep   the  precise   question   steadily  in  their 
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fiiinds,  cany  it  along  with  them  through  the  wliole  dis- 
course, and  suffer  not  the  least  alteration  in  tiie  terms  ci- 
ther by  addition,  subtraction,  or  substituting  any  other. 
This  every  one  can  do  who  has  a  mind  to  it ;  and  he  that 
has  not  a  mind  to  it,  it  is  plain,  makes  his  understanding 
only  the  warehouse  of  other  men's  lumber;  I  mean  false 
and  unconcluding  reasonings,  rather  than  a  repository  of 
truth  for  his  own  use;  which  will  prove  substantial,  and 
stand  him  in  stead,  when  he  has  occasion  for  it.  And 
whether  such  an  one  deals  fairly  by  his  own  mind,  and 
conducts  his  own  understanding  right,  I  leave  to  his  own 
understanding  to  judge. 
'       '  §.  43.  Ftmdamental  verities. 

The  mind  of  man  being  very  narrow,  and  so  slow  ia 
making  acquaintance  with  things,  and  taking  in  new 
truths,  that  no  one  man  is  capable,  in  a  much  longer  life 
than  ours,  to  know  all  truths;  it  becomes  our  prudence, 
in  our  search  after  knowledge,  to  employ  our  thoughts 
about  fundamental  and  material  questions,  carefully  avoid- 
ing those  that  are  trifling,  and  not  suffering  ourselves  to 
be  diverted  from  our  main  even  purpose,  by  those  that  are 
merely  incidental.  How  much  of  many  young's  men's 
time  is  thrown  away  in  purely  logical  inquiries,  I  need  not 
mention.  This  is  no  better  than  if  a  man,  who  was  to  be 
a  painter,  should  spend  all  his  time  in  examining  the 
threads  of  the  several  cloths  he  is  to  paint  upon,  and. 
counting  the  hairs  of  each  pencil  and  brush  he  intends  to 
use  in  the  laymg  on  of  his  colours.  Nay,  it  is  much  worse 
than  for  a  young  painter  to  spend  his  apprenticeship  in 
such  useless  niceties;  for  he,  at  the  end  of  all  his  pains  to 
no  purpose,  finds  that  it  is  not  painting,  nor  any  help  to 
it,  and  so  is  really  to  no  purpose :  whereas  men  designed 
for  scholars  have  often  their  heads  so  filled  and  warmed 
with  disputes  oj)  logical  questions,  tiiat  they  take  those  airy 
useless  notions  for  real  and  substantial  knowledge,  and 
think  their  understandings  so  well  turnibhed  with  science, 
that  they  need  not  look  any  farther  into  the  nature  of 
things,  or  descend  to  the  mechanical  drudgery  of  experi- 
ment and  inquiry.  This  is  so  obvious  a  mismanagement 
of  the  understanding,  and  that  in  the  professed  way  to 
knowledge,  that  it  could  not  be  passed  by:  to  which 
might  be  joined  abundance  of  questions,  and  the  way  of 
handling  of  them  in  the  schools.  What  faults  in  particu- 
lar of  this  kind,  every  man  is,  or  may  be  guilty  of,  would 
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be  infinite  to  enumerate;  it  suffices  to  iiave  shown  that  su- 
perficial and  sliirht  discoveries  and  observations  that  con- 
tain nothing  of  moment  in  themselves,  nor  serve  as  dues 
to  lead  us  into  farther  knowledge,  should  not  be  thought 
worth  our  searching  after. 

There  are  fundamental  truths  that  lie  at  the  bottom,  the 
basis  upon  which  a  great  many  others  rest,   and  in  which 
they   have  their  consistency.     These  are  teeming  truths, 
rich  in  store,    with  which  they  furnish  the  mind,  and,  like 
the  lights  of  heaven,   are  not  only  beautiful  and  entertain- 
ing in   themselves,    but  give   light  and  evidence  to  other 
things,    that  without   them  could   not  be  seen  or  known. 
Such  is   that  admirable  dibcovery   of  Mr.  Newton,  that  all 
bodies  gravitate  to  one  another,    which  may  be  counted 
as   the   basis  of  natural    philosophy;    which,    of  what  use 
it  is  to  the  understanding  of  the  great  frame  of  our  solar 
.system,    he   h:is  to  the  astonishment  of  the  learned  world 
shown ;    and  how  much  farther  it  would  guide  us  in  other 
things,  if  riglitly  pursued,  is  not  yet  known.     Our    Savi- 
our's great  rule,  that  "  we  should  love  our  neighbours  a$ 
ourselves,''    is  such  a  fundamental  truth  for  the  regulating 
human  society,    that,   I  think,  by  that  alone,  one  might 
without  difficulty  determine  all  the  cases  and  doubts  in  so- 
cial morality.     These  and  such  as  these  are  the  truths  we 
should  endeavour  to  find  out,   and  store  our  minds  with. 
Which  leads   me  to  another  thing  in  the  conduct  of  the 
understanding  that  is  no  less  necessary,  viz. 
§.44.  Bottoming. 
To  accustom  ourselves,   in   any  question  proposed,   to 
examine  and  find  out  upon  what  it  bottoms.     Most  of  the 
difficulties  that  come  in  our  way,  when   well  considered 
and  traced,  lead   us  to  some   proposition,  which,    known 
to  be  true,  clears  the  doubt,  and  gives  an  easy  solution  of 
the  question  ;  whilst  topical  and  superficial  arguments,  of 
which  there   is  store  to  be  found  on  both  sides,  filling  the 
liead  with  variety  of  thoughts,  and  the  mouth   with  copi- 
ous discourse,  serve  only  to  amuse  the  understanding,  and 
entertain  company   without  coming  to  the   bottom  of  the 
question,   the  only  place  of  rest  and  stability  for  an  inqui- 
sitive mind,  whose  tendency   is  only  to  truth  and   know- 
ledge. 

For    example,  if  it  be   demanded,    whether  the  grand 
seignor   can    lawfully   take   what   he   will  from  any  of  his 
people?  Tni.s  question  cannot  be  resolved  without  coming 
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to  a  certainty,  whether  all  men  are  naturally  equal;  for 
wpon  that  it  turns;  and  that  truth  well  settled  in  the  un- 
derstanding antl  carried  in  the  mind  through  the  various 
debates  concerning  the  various  rights  of  men  in  society, 
will  go  a  great  way  in  putting  an  end  to  them,  and  show- 
ing on  which  side  the  truth  is. 

§.  45.    Transferring  of  thoughts. 

There  is  scarce  any  thing  more  for  the  improvement  of 
knowledge,  for  the  ease  of  life,  and  the  dispatch  of  busi- 
ness, than  for  a  man  to  be  able  to  dispose  his  own 
thoughts  ;  and  there  is  scarce  any  thing  harder  in  the  whole 
conduct  of  the  understanding  than  to  get  a  full  mastery 
over  it.  The  mind,  in  a  waking  man,  has  always  some 
object  that  it  applies  itself  to;  which,  when  we  are  lazy  or 
unconcerned,  we  can  easily  change,  and  at  pleasure  trans- 
fer our  thoughts  to  another,  and  from  thence  to  a  third, 
which  has  no  relation  to  either  of  the  former.  Hence  men 
forwardly  conclude,  and  frequently  say,  nothing  is  so  free 
as  thought,  and  it  were  well  it  were  so  ;  but  the  contrary 
"will  be  found  true  in  several  instances ;  and  there  are  many 
cases  wherein  dicre  is  nothing  njore  resly  and  ungovern- 
able than  our  thoughts  :  They  will  not  be  directed  what 
objects  to  pursue,  nor  be  taken  off  from  those  they  have 
once  fixed  on  ;  but  run  away  with  a  man  in  pursuit  of  those 
ideas  they  liave  in  view,  let  him  do  what  he  can. 

I  will  not  here  mention  again  what  I  have  above  taken 
notice  of,  how  hard  it  is  to  get  the  mind,  narrowed  by  a 
custom  of  thirty  or  forty  years  standing  to  a  scanty  collec- 
tion of  obvious  and  common  ideas,  to  enlarge  itself  to  a 
more  copious  stock,  and  grow  into  an  acquaintance  with 
those  that  would  afford  more  abundant  matter  of  useful 
contemplation  ;  it  is  not  of  this  I  am  here  speaking.  The 
inconvcniency  I  would  here  represent,  and  find  a  remedy 
for,  is  the  difficulty  there  is  sometimes  to  transfer  our 
minds  from  one  subject  to  another,  in  cases  where  the 
ideas  are  equally  familiar  to  us. 

Matters,  that  are  recommended  to  our  thoughts  by  any 
of  our  passions,  take  possession  of  our  minds  widi  a  kind 
of  authority,  and  will  not  be  kept  out  or  dislodged  ;  but, 
as  if  ihe  passion  that  rules  were,  for  the  time,  the  sheriff 
of  the  place,  and  came  with  all  the  posse,  the  understand- 
ing ii  seized  and  taken  with  the  object  it  introduces,  as  if 
it  had  a  legal  right  to  be  alone  considered  there.  There 
is  scarce  any  body,  I  think,  of  so  calm  a  temper  who  hath 
VOL.  II.  3  B 
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not  some  time   found  this   tyranny  on  his  understanding, 
and  suffered  under  the  inconvenience  of  it.     Who  is  there 
almost,  whose  mind,  at  some  time  or  other,  love  or  anger, 
fear  or  grief,  has  not  so  fastened  to  some  clog,  that  it  could 
not  turn  itself  to  any  other  object  ?     I  call  it  a  clog,  for  it 
hangs  upon  the  mind  so  as  to  hinder  its  vigour  and  activi- 
ty in  the  pursuit  of  other   contemplations  ;  and  advances 
itself  little  or  not  at  all  in  the  knowledge  of  the  thing  which 
it  so  closely  hugs  and  constantly  pores  on.     Men  thus  pos- 
sessed, are  sometiaies  as  if  they  v/ere  so  in  the  worse  sense, 
and  lay  under  the  power  of  an  enchantment.     They  see 
not  what  passes  before  their  eyes ;  hear  not  the  audible 
discourse  of  the  company ;  and  when  by  any  strong  appli- 
cation to   them  they  are  roused  a  little,    they  are  like  men 
brought  to  themselves  from  some  remote  region  ;  whereas 
in  truth  they   come  no  farther   than  their  secret  cabinet 
within,    where  they  have  been  wholly  taken  up  with  the 
puppet,    which   is  for  that  time  appointed  for   their  enter- 
tainment.    The  shame  that  such  dumps  cause  to  well-bred 
people,    when  it  carries  them   away   from  the  company, 
where  they  should  bear  a  part  in  the  conversation,  is  a  suf- 
ficient argument,  that  it  is   a  fault  in  the  conduct  of  our 
iinderstandinir,   not  to  have  that   power  over  it  as  to  make 
use  of  it  to  those  purposes,   and  on  those  occasions  where- 
in we  have   need   of  its  assistance.     The  mind  should   be 
always  free  and  ready  to  turn  itself  to  the  variety  of  objects 
that  occur,  and  allow  them  as  much  consideration  as  shall 
lor  that  time  be  thought  fit.     To  be  engrossed    so  by  one 
object,    as   not  to  be  prevailed  on  to  leave  it  for  another 
that  we  judge  fitter  for  our  contemplation,  is  to  make  it  of 
no  use  to  us.     Did   this  state  of  mind   remain  always  so, 
every  one  would,  without  scruple,  give  it  the  name  of  per- 
fect madness;  and  whilst  it  does  last,  at  whatever  intervals 
it  returns,  such  a  rotation  of  thoughts  about  the  same  ob- 
ject no  more  carries  us  forward  towards  the  attainment  of 
knowledge,  than  getting  upon  a   mill-horse  whilst  he  jogs 
on  in  his  circular  track  would  carry  a  man  a  journey. 

1  grant  e«)mething  must  be  allowed  to  legitimate  pas- 
sions, and  to  natural  inclinations.  Every  man,  besides 
occasional  affections,  has  beloved  studies,  and  those  the 
mind  will  more  closely  stick  to;  but  yet  it  is  best  that  it 
should  be  always  at  liberty,  and  under  the  free  disposal  of 
the  man,  and  to  act  how  and  upon  what  he  directs.  This 
we  should  endeavour  to  obtain,  unless  wc    would  be   con- 
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tent  with  such  a  flaw  in  our  understanding,  that  sometimes 
we  shoidd  be  as  it  were  without  it;  for  it  is  very  little  bet- 
ter ti)an  so  in  cases  where  we  cannot  make  use  of  it  to 
those  purposes  we  would,  and  which  stand  in  present  need 
of  it. 

But  before  fit  remedies  can  be  thought  on  for  this  dis- 
ease, we  must  know  the  several  causes  of  it,  and  thereby 
regulate  the  cure,  if  we  will  hope  to  labour  with  success. 

One  we  have  already  instanced  in,  whereof  all  men  that 
I'eflect  have  so  general  a  knowledge,  and  so  often  an  expe- 
rience in  themselves,  that  nobody  doubts  of  it.  A  pre- 
vailing pasbion  so  pins  down  our  thoughts  to  the  object 
and  concern  of  it,  that  a  man  passionately  in  love  cannot 
bring  himself  to  think  of  his  ordinary  affairs,  or  a  kind  mo- 
ther, drooping  under  the  loss  of  a  child,  is  not  able  to 
bear  a  part  as  she  was  wont  in  the  discourse  of  the  compa- 
ny or  conversation  of  her  friends. 

But  though  passion  be  the  most  obvious  and  general, 
yet  it  is  not  the  only  cause  that  binds  up  the  understand- 
ing, and  confines  it  for  the  time  to  one  object,  from  wliich 
it  will  not  be  taken  off. 

Besides  this,  we  may  often  find  that  the  understanding, 
when  it  has  a  while  employed  itself  upon  a  subject  which 
either  chance,  or  some  slight  accident,  offered  to  it,  with- 
out the  interest  or  recommendation  of  any  passion ;  works 
itself  into  a  warmth,  and  by  degrees  gets  into  a  career, 
wherein,  like  a  bowl  down  a  hill,  it  increases  its  motion 
by  going,  and  will  not  be  stopped  or  diverted  ;  though, 
when  the  heat  is  over,  it  sees  all  this  earnest  application 
was  about  a  trifle  not  worth  a  thought,  and  all  the  pains 
employed  about  it  lost  labour. 

There  is  a  third  sort,  if  I  mistake  not,  yet  lower  than 
this;  it  is  a  sort  of  childishness,  if  I  may  so  say,  of  the 
understanding,  wherein,  during  the  fit,  it  plays  with  and 
dandles  some  insignificant  puppet  to  no  end,  nor  with  any 
design  at  all,  and  yet  cannot  easily  be  got  off  from  it. — 
Thus  some  trivial  sentence,  or  a  scrap  ot  poetry,  will  some- 
times get  into  men's  heads,  and  make  such  a  chiming  there, 
that  there  is  no  stilling  of  it ;  no  peace  to  be  obtained,  nor 
attention  to  any  thing  else,  but  this  impertinent  guest  will 
take  up  the  mind  and  possess  the  thoughts  in  spite  of  all 
endeavours  to  get  rid  of  it.  W  hether  every  one  hath  ex- 
perimented in  themselves  this  troublesome  intrusion  of 
some  frisking  ideas  which  thus  importune  the  understand- 
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^n^,  and  hinder  it  from  being  better   employed,  I   kno^v 
not.     But  persons  of  very  good  parts,  and  those  more  thar» 
one,   I  have  heard  speak  and  complain  of  it  themselves. — 
The  reason  I  have  to  make   this   doul)t,  is  from    what  I 
have  krlown  in  a  case  something  of  kin  to  this,  though 
much  odder,  and  that  is  of  a  sort  of  visions  that  some  peo- 
ple have  lying  quiet,  but  perfectly  awake,  in  the  dark,  or 
•with  their  eyes  shut.     It  is  a  great  variety  of  faces,   most 
commonly  very  odd  ones,  that  appear  to  them    in  a  train 
one  after  another;  so  that  having  had  just  the  sight  of  the 
one,  it  immediately  passes  away  to  give  place  to  another, 
that  the  same   instant  succeeds,  and  has   as  quick  an  exit 
as  its  leader ;  and  so  they  march  on    in  a  constant  succes- 
sion ;  nor  can  any  one  of  them  by  any  endeavour  be  stop- 
ped or  retained  beyond  the  instant  of  its  appearance,  but 
3s  thrust  out  by  its  follower,   which    will    have   its  turn. — 
Concerning  this  fantastical  pbaenomenon    I    have    talked 
with  several  people,  Vt'hereof  some  have  been  perfectly  ac- 
quauited  with  it,  and  others  have  been  so  wholly  strangers 
to  it  that  they  could  hardly  be  brought  to  conceive  or  be- 
lieve it.     I  knew   a  lady  of  excellent  parts,  who  had   got 
past  thirty  without  having  ever  had  the  least  notice  of  any 
such  thing;  she  was  so  great   a  stranger  to  it,  that  when 
she  heard  me  and  another  talking   of  it,  could  scarce  for- 
bear thinking  we  bantered  her  ;  but  some  time  after  drink- 
ing a  large  dose  of  dilute  tea,  (as  she   was   ordered  by  a 
physician)  going  to  bed,  she  told  us  at  next  meeting,  that 
she  had  now  experimented  what  our  discourse  had  much  ado 
to  persuade  her  of.     She  had  seen  a  great  variety  of  faces 
in   a  long  train,  succeeding   one   another  as   we  had  de- 
scribed; they   were   all  strangers  and   intruders,   such  as 
.sIjc  had  no   acquaintance   with    before,    nor  sought  after 
then;  and  as  they  came  of  themselves  they  went  too;  none 
of  them  stayed  a   moment,   nor  could  be  detained    by  all 
the  endeavours  she  could  use,   but  went  on  in  their  solemn 
procession,  just  appeared  and  then    vanished.     This  odd 
phaenomenon   seems   to   have  a  mechanical   cause,  and  to 
depend  upon  the  matter  and  motion  of  the  blood  or  animal 
spirits. 

When  the  fancy  is  bound  by  passion,  I  know  no  way 
to  set  the  mind  i'vcc  and  at  liberty,  to  prosecute  what 
thoughts  the  man  would  make  choice  oi',  but  to  allay  the 
present  passion,  or  counterl)alance  it  with  another;  which 
is  an  art  to  be  got  by  study,  and  acquaintance  with  the 
passions. 
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'Those  who  find  themselves  apt  to  be  carried  away  wiili 
the  spontaneons  current  of  their  own  thoughts,  not  excited 
by  :iny  passion  or  interest,  must  be  very  wary  and  careful 
in  ail  the  instances  of  it  to  stop  it,  and  never  huniour  their 
minds  in  being  thus  triflingly  busy.  Men  know  the  value 
of  their  corporeal  liberty,  and  therefore  suffer  not  willing- 
ly fetters  and  chains  to  be  put  upon  them.  To  have  the 
mind  captivated  is,  for  the  time,  certainly  the  greater  evil 
of  the  two,  and  deserves  our  utmost  care  and  endeavours 
to  preserve  the  freedom  of  our  better  part.  In  this  case 
our  pains  will  not  be  lost;  striving  and  struggling  will  pre- 
vail, if  we  constantly,  on  all  such  occasions,  make  use  of 
it.  We  must  never  indulge  these  trivial  attentions  of 
thought;  as  soon  as  we  find  the  mind  makes  itself  a  busi- 
ness of  nothing,  we  should  immediately  disturb  and  check 
it,  introduce  new  and  more  serious  considerations,  and 
not  leave  till  we  have  beaten  it  off  from  the  pursuit  it  was 
upon.  This,  at  first,  if  we  have  let  the  contrary  practice 
grow  to  an  habit,  will  perhaps  be  difficult  ;  but  constant 
endeavours  will  by  degrees  prevail,  and  at  last  make  it 
easy.  And  when  a  man  is  pretty  well  advanced,  and  can 
command  his  mind  off  at  pleasure  from  incidental  and  un- 
designed pursuits,  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  him  to  go  on 
farther,  and  make  attempts  upon  meditations  of  greater 
moment,  that  at  the  last  be  may  have  a  full  power  over 
his  own  mind,  and  be  so  fully  master  of  his  own  thoughts, 
as  to*be  able  to  transfer  them  from  one  subject  to  another, 
with  the  same  ease  that  he  can  lay  by  any  thing  he  has  in 
his  hand,  and  take  something  else  that  he  has  a  mind  to 
in  the  room  of  it.  This  liberty  of  mind  is  of  great  use 
both  in  business  and  study,  and  he  that  has  got  it  will 
have  no  small  advantage  of  ease  and  dispatch  in  all  that 
is  the  chosen  and  useful  employment  of  his  understand- 

The  third  and  last  way  which  I  mentioned  the  mind  to 
be  sometimes  taken  up  with,  1  mean  the  chiming  of  some 
particular  words  or  sentence  in  the  memory,  and,  as  it 
were,  making  a  noise  in  the  head,  and  the  like,  seldom 
happens  but  when  the  mind  is  lazy,  or  very  loosely  and 
negligently  employed.  It  were  better  indeed  to  be  with- 
out such  impertinent  and  useless  repetitions  ;  any  obvious 
idea,  when  it  is  roving  carelessly  at  a  venture,  being  of 
more  use,  and  apter  to  suggest  something  worth  considera- 
tion, than  the  insignificant  buzz  of  purely  empty  sounds. 
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But  since  the  rousing  of  the  mind,  and  setting  the  under- 
standing on  work  with  some  degrees  of  vigour,  does  for 
the  most  part  presently  set  it  free  from  these  idle  compan- 
ions ;  it  may  not  be  amiss,  whenever  we  find  ourselves  trou- 
bled with  them,  to  make  use  of  so  profitable  a  remedy  that 
is  always  at  hand. 
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CONCERNING 


READING  AND   STUDY 


FOR   A 


GENTLEMAN. 


READING  is  for  the  improvement  of  the  understand" 
ing. 

The  improvement  of  the  understanding  is  for  two  ends; 
first,  for  our  own  increase  of  knowledge ;  secondly,  to  en- 
able us  to  deliver  and  make  out  that  knowledge  to  others. 

The  latter  of  these,  if  it  be  not  the  chief  end  of  study  in 
a  gentleman ;  yet  it  is  at  least  equal  to  the  other,  since  the 
greatest  part  of  his  business  and  usefulness  in  the  world  is 
by  the  influence  of  vvhat  he  says,  or  writes  to  others. 

The  extent  of  our  knowledge  cannot  exceed  the  extent 
of  our  ideas.  Therefore  he,  who  would  be  universally 
knowing,  must- acquaint  himself  with  the  objects  of  all 
sciences.  Bui  this  is  not  necessary  to  a  gentleman,  whose 
proper  calling  is  the  service  of  his  country ;  and  so  is 
most  properly  concerned  in  moral  and  political  knowledge; 
and  thus  the  studies,  which  more  immediately  belong  to 
his  calling,  are  those  which  treat  of  virtues  and  vices,  of 
civil  society,  and  the  arts  of  government;  and  will  take  in 
also  law  and  history. 

It  is  enough  for  a  gentleman  to  be  furnished  with  the 
ideas  belonging  to  his  calling,  which  he  will  find  in  the 
books  that  treat  of  the  matters  above-mentioned. 

But  the  next  step  towards  the  improvement  of  his  un- 
derstanding, must  be,  to  observe  the  connexion  of  these 
ideas  in  the  propositions,    which  those  books  hold  forth, 
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and  pretend  to  tsach  as  truths;  which  till  a  man  can  judf^e? 
whether  they  be  truths  or  no,  his  understandinjr  is  but  lit- 
tle improved;  and  he  doth  but  think  and  talk  after  the 
books  that  he  hath  read,  without  having  any  knowledge 
thereby.  And  thus  men  of  much  reading  are  greatly 
learned,  but  may  be  little  knowing. 

The  third  and  last  step  therefore,  in  improving  the  un- 
derstanding, is  to  find  out  upon  what  foundation  any  pro- 
position advanced  bottoms ;  and  to  observe  the  connexion 
of  the  intermediate  ideas,  by  which  it  is  joined  to  that 
foundation,  upon  which  it  is  erected,  or  that  principle, 
from  which  it  is  derived.  This,  in  short,  is  right  reason- 
ing; and  by  this  way  alone  true  knowledge  is  to  begot 
by  reading  and  studying. 

When  a  man,  by  use,  hath  got  this  faculty  of  observing 
and  judging  of  the  reasoning  and  coherence  of  what  he 
reads,  and  how  it  proves  v/hat  it  pretends  to  teach  ;  he  is 
then,  and  not  till  then,  in  the  right  way  of  improving  his 
understanding,  and  enlarging  his  knowledge  by  reading. 

But  that,  as  have  I  said,  being  not  all  that  a  gentleman 
should  aim  at  in  reading,  he  should  farther  take  care  to 
improve  liimself  in  the  art  also  of  speaking,  that  so  he  may 
be  able  to  make  the  best  use  of  what  he  knows. 

The  art  of  speaking  well  consists  chiefly  in  two  things, 
viz.  perspicuity  and  right  reasoning. 

Perspicuity  consists  in  the  using  of  proper  terms  for  the 
ideas  or  thoughts,  which  he  would  have  pass  from  his  own 
mind  into  that  of  another  man.  It  is  this,  that  gives  them 
an  easy  entrance;  and  it  is  with  delight,  that  men  hearken 
to  those,  whom  they  easily  understand  ;  whereas  what  is 
obscurely  said,  dying,  as  it  is  spoken,  is  usually  not  only 
lost,  but  creates  a  prejudice  in  the  hearer,  as  if  he  that 
spoke  knew  not  what  he  said,  or  was  afraid  to  have  it  un- 
derstood. 

The  way  to  obtain  this,  is  to  read  such  books  as  arc  al- 
lowed to  be  writ  with  the  greatest  clearness  and  propriety,  in 
the  language  that  a  man  uses.  An  author  excellent  in  this 
iliculty,  as  well  as  several  others,  is  Dr.  Tillotson,  late 
archbisho|)  of  Canterbury,  in  all  that  is  published  of  his. 
1  have  chosen  rather  to  propose  this  pattern,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  art  of  speaking  clearly,  than  those  who  give  rules 
about  it;  since  we  are  more  apt  to  learn  by  example,  than 
by  direction.  But  if  any  one  ijath  a  mind  to  consult  the 
jnastcrs  in  the  art  of  speaking  anci    Vvviting,  lie  may   fiad 
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in  Tully  "  De  Oratore,"  and  another  treatise  of  his  called. 
Orator ;  and  in  Quintilian's  Institutions ;  and  Boileau's 
"  Traite  du  Sublime"*  ;  instructions  concerning  this,  and 
the  other  parts  of  speaking  well. 

Besides  perspicuity,  there  must  be  also  right  reasoning; 
without  which,  perspicuity  serves  but  to  expose  the  speak- 
er. And  for  the  attaining  of  this,  I  should  propose  the 
constant  reading  of  Chillingworth,  who  by  his  example 
will  teach  both  perspicuity,  and  the  way  of  right  reason- 
ing, better  than  any  book  that  I  know  ;  and  therefore  will 
<leserve  to  be  read  upon  that  account  over  and  over  again; 
not  to  say  any  thing  of  his  argument. 

Besides  these  books  in  English,  TuUy,  Terence,  Vir- 
gil, Livy,  and  Cffisar's  Commentaries,  may  be  read  to  form 
one's  mind  to  a  relish  of  a  right  way  of  sneaking  and 
writing. 

The  books  I  have  hitherto  mentioned  have  been  in  order 
only  to  writing  and  speaking  well;  not  but  that  they  will 
deserve  to  be  read  upon  other  accounts. 

The  study  of  morality,  I  have  above  mentioned  as  that 
that  becomes  a  gentleman ;  not  barely  as  a  man,  but  in 
oi'der  to  his  business  as  a  gentleman.  Of  this  there  are 
books  enough  writ  both  by  ancient  and  modern  philoso- 
phers ;  but  the  morality  of  the  gospel  doth  so  exceed  them 
all,  that,  to  give  a  man  a  full  knowledge  of  true  morality, 
I  shall  send  him  to  no  other  book,  but  the  New  I'esta- 
ment.  But  if  he  hath  a  mind  to  see  how  far  the  heathen 
world  carried  that  science,  and  whereon  they  bottomed 
their  ethics,  he  will  be  delightfully  and  profitably  enter- 
tained in  Tully's  Treatises  "  De  Officiis." 

Politics  contains  two  parts,  very  different  the  one  from 
the  other.  The  one,  containing  the  original  of  societies, 
and  the  rise  and  extent  of  political  power ;  the  other,  the 
art  of  governing  inen  in  society. 

The  first  of  these  hath  been  so  bandied  amongst  us,  for 
these  sixty  years  backward,  that  one  can  hardly  miss  books 
of  this  kind.  Those,  which  I  think  are  most  talked  of  in 
English,  are  the  first  book  of  Mr.  Hooker's  "  Ecclesiastical 
Polity,"  and  Mr.  Algernon  Sydney's  "  Discourses  con- 
cerning Government."  The  latter  of  these  I  never  read. 
Let   nie  here  add,    "   Two   Treatises    of    Government," 

*  That  treatise  is  a  translation  from  Longinus. 
VOL  il.  3  C 
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printed  in  1690*  ;  and  a  treatise  of  "  Civil  Polity,"  print- 
ed this  yearf.  To  these  one  may  add,  PufFendorf  "  De 
Officio  Hominis  &  Civis,"  and  "  De  Jure  naturali  & 
Gentium  ;"  which  last  is  the  best  book  of  that  kind. 

As  to  the  other  part  of  poHtics,  which  concerns  the  art 
of  government ;  that,  I  think,  is  best  to  be  learned  by  ex- 
perience and  history,  especially  that  of  a  man's  own  coun- 
try. And  therefore  1  think  an  Eiitrlish  gentleman  should 
be  well  versed  in  the  history  of  England,  taking  his  rise  as 
far  back  as  there  are  any  records  of  it;  joining  with  it 
the  laws  that  were  made  in  the  several  ages,  as  he  goes 
along  in  his  history  ;  that  he  may  observe  from  thence  the 
several  turns  of  slate,  and  how  they  have  been  produced- 
In  Mr.  Tyrell's  History  of  England,  he  will  find  all  along 
those  several  authors  which  have  treated  of  our  affairs, 
and  which  ne  may  have  recourse  to,  concerning  any  point, 
which  either  his  curiosity  or  judgment  shall  lead  him  t* 
inquire  into. 

With  the  history,  he  may  also  do  well  to  read  the 
cient  lawyers ;  such  as  Bracton,  "  Fleta,"  Heningham, 
"  Mirrour  of  Justice,"  my  lord  Coke's  "  Second  Insti- 
tutes," and  the  "  Modus  tenendi  Parliamentum ;"  and 
others  of  that  kind  which  he  may  find  quoted  in  the  late 
controversies  betweeen  Mr.  Petit,  Mr  Tyrrel,  Mr.  At- 
wood,  &c.  with  Dr.  Brady ;  as  also,  I  suppose  in  Sed- 
ler's  Tr^^atise  of  "  Rights  of  the  Kingdom,  and  Customs 
of  our  Ancestors,"  whereof  the  first  edition  is  the  best; 
wherein  he  will  find  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  govern- 
ment of  England. 

There  are  two  volumes  of  "  State  Tracts"  printed 
since  the  revolution,  in  which  there  are  many  things  re- 
lating to  the  government  of  England^. 

As  for  general  history.  Sir  Walter  Rideigh  and  Dr, 
Howell,    are  books  to  be  had.     He,  who  hath  a  mind  to 

*  Tliese  two  treatises  are  written  by  Mr.  Locke  himself. 

■f  "  Civil  Polity.  A  treatise  concerning  the  nature  of  government." 
&c.  1703,  in  8vo.     Wriiten  by  Peter  Paxton,  M  u. 

^  We  have  now  twu  collections  of  State  Tracts;  one,  in  two  vo- 
lumes in  folio,  printed  in  1689  and  16'9'i,  contains  s,i  veral  treatises  re- 
lating to  the  government  from  the  year  1660  to  1689  ;  and  the  other, 
in  three  volumes  in  folio,  pi-inted  in  1705,  1706,  and  1707,  is  a"  Col- 
lection of  Tracts,  published  on  occasion  of  the  late  revolution  in  1688, 
ana  duruig  the  reigii  of  K.  William  HI."  These  coUectioi's  might 
have  been  made  more  conipl.  te  and  more  convenient;  especially  the 
first,  which  is  extremely  defective  and  incorrect. 
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launch  farther  into  that  ocean,  may  consult  Whear's 
"  Methodus  legendi  Historias,"  of  the  last  edition  ;  which 
will  direct  him  to  the  authors  he  is  to  read,  and  the  me- 
thod wherein  he  is  to  read  them. 

To  the  reading  of  history,  chronology  and  geography 
are  absolutely  necessary. 

In  geography,  we  have  two  general  ones  in  English, 
Heylin  and  Moll;  which  is  the  best  of  them,  I  know  not; 
having  not  been  much  conversant  in  either  of  them.  But 
the  last,  I  should  think  to  be  of  most  use;  because  of  the 
new  discoveries  that  are  made  every  day,  tending  to  the 
perfection  of  that  science.  Though,  1  believe,  that  the 
countries,  which  Heylin  mentions,  are  better  treated  of 
by  him,  bating  what  new  discoveries  since  his  time  have 
added. 

These  two  books  contain  geography  in  general,  but 
^whether  an  English  gentleman  would  tliink  it  worth  his 
time  to  bestow  much  pains  upon  that;  though  without  it 
he  cannot  well  understand  a  Gazette ;  it  is  certain  he  can- 
Hot  well  be  without  Camden's  "  Britannia,"  which  is  much 
enlarged  in  the  last  English  edition.  A  good  coUectioa 
Cif  maps  is  also  necessary. 

To  geography,  books  of  travels  may  be  added.  In  that 
kind,  the  collections  made  by  our  countrymen,  Hackluyt 
and  Purchas,  are  very  good.  There  is  also  a  very  good 
collection  made  by  Thevenot  in  lolio,  in  French ;  and  by 
Ramuzion,  in  Italian;  whether  translated  into  English  or 
no,  I  know  not.  There  are  also  several  good  books  of 
travels  of  Englishmen  published,  as  Sandys,  Roe,  Brown, 
Gage,  and  Dampier. 

There  are  also  several  voyages  in  French,  which  are 
very  good,  as  P^'rard,*  Bergeron,f  Sagard,:}:  Bernier,|) 
&c.  whether  all  of  them  are  translated  into  English,  I 
know  not. 

There  is  at  present  a  very  good  "  collection  of  voyages 

*  "  Voyage  de  Francois  Pyrard  de  Laval.  Contenant  sa  navigation 
aux  Indes  Orientales,  Maldivoes,  Moluques,  Bresil."  Paris  1619,  svo, 
3d  edit. 

f  "  Relation  des  Voyages  en  Tartaric,  &c.  Le  tout  recueilli  par 
Pierre  Bergeron."     Paris  1634,  tvo. 

I  "  Le  grand  Voyage  des  Hurons,  situes  en  TAmerique,  &c.  Par  F. 
Gab.  Sagard  Theodot."    Paris,  1632,  8vo. 

II  "  Memoires  de  I'Empire  du  Grand  Mogol,  etc.  par  Francis  Ber- 
nier."    Paris  1670  &  1671,  3  vol.  in  i2rao. 
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and  travels,"  never  before  in  English,  and  sucli  as  are  ont 
of  print;  now  printing  by  Mr.  Churchill. f 

There  are  besides  these  a  vast  number  of  othrr  trnvels; 
a  sort  of  books  tli.it  iiave  a  very  good  mixture  of  delight 
and  usefulness.  To  set  them  down  all,  would  take  up  too 
much  time  and  room.  Those  I  nave  mentioned  arc  enough 
to  begin  with. 

As  to  chronology,  I  think  Helvicus  the  best  for  common 
use;  which  is  not  a  book  to  be  rend,  but  to  lie  by,  and  be 
consulted  upon  occasion.  He  that  hath  a  mind  to  look 
fartlier  into  chronology,  may  get  Tallent's  "  Tables,"  and 
Strauchius's  "  Breviarum  Temporum,"  and  may  to  those 
add  Scaliger  "  l)e  Emendatione  Temporum,"  and  Peta- 
vius,  if  he  hath  a  mind  to  engage  deeper  in  that  study. 

Those,  who  are  accounted  to  have  writ  best  particular 
parts  of  our  English  history,  are  Bacon,  of  Henry  VII.; 
and  Herbert  of  Henry  VIII.  Daniel  also  is  commended ; 
and  Burnet's  "  History  of  the  Reformation." 

Marianna's  "  History  of  Spain,"  and  Thuanus's  "  His- 
*'  tory  of  his  own  Time,"  and  Philip  de  Comines ;  are  of 
great  and  deserved  reputation. 

There  are  also  several  French  and  English  memoirs 
and  collections,  such  as  ia  llochefoucault,  Melvil,  Rush- 
worth,  &c.  which  give  a  great  light  to  those  who  have  a 
mind  to  look  into  what  hath  past  in  Europe  this  last  age. 
To  fit  a  gendeman  for  the  conduct  of  himself,  whether 
as  a  private  man,  or  as  interested  in  the  government  of  his 
country,  nothing  can  be  more  necessary  than  the  know- 
ledge of  men  ;  which,  though  it  be  to  be  had  chiefly  from 
experience,  and,  next  to  that,  fron>  a  judicious  reading  of 
history  ;  yet  there  are  books  that  of  j^urpose  treat  of  hu- 
man nature,  which  help  to  give  an  insight  into  it.  fcJuch 
are  those  treating  of  the  passions,  and  how  they  are  moved; 
whereof  Aristotle  in  his  second  book  ol  Rhetoric  hath  ad- 
mirably discoursed,  and  that  in  a  little  compass.  I  think 
this  Rhetoric  is  translated  into  English;  if  not,  it  may  be 
had  in  Greek  and  Latin  tonether. 

La  Bruyere's  '*  Characters"  are  also  an  admirable  piece 
of  paintiig  ;  1  think  it  is  also  translated  out  of  French  in- 
to English. 

Satyrical  writings  also,  such  as  Juvenal,   and  Persius, 

-j-  That  collection  of  voyages  and  travels  uas  published  an.  1704,  i» 
4  vols  in  fol. 
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and  above  all  Horace :  though  tiiey  paint  the  deformities 
of  men,  yet  they  thereby  teach  us  to  know  them. 

There  is  another  use  of  reading,  wliich  is  for  diversioa 
and  delight.  Such  are  poetical  writings,  especially  dra- 
matic, if  they  be  free  from  profaneness,  obscenity,  and  what 
corrupts  good  manners;  for  such  pitch  should  not  be  han- 
dled. 

Of  all  the  books  of  fiction,  I  know  none  tliat  equals 
*'  Cervantes's  History  of  Don  Quixote"  in  usefulness,  plea- 
santry, and  a  constant  decorum.  And  indeed  no  writings 
can  be  pleasant,  which  have  not  nature  at  the  bottom,  and 
are  not  drawn  after  her  copy. 

There  is  another  sort  of  books,  which  I  had  almost  for- 
got, with  which  a  gentleman's  study  ought  to  be  well  fur- 
nished, viz.  dictionaries  of  all  kinds.  For  the  Latin 
tongue,  Littleton,  Cooper,  Calepin,  and  Robert  Stephen's 
"  Thesaurus  Linguae  Latinae,"  and  «'  Vossii  Etymolo- 
gicum  Linguae  Latinae."  Skinner's  "  Lexicon  Etymolo- 
gicum,"  is  an  excellent  one  of  that  kind,  for  the  English 
tongue.  Cowell's  "  Interpreter"  is  useful  for  the  law 
terms.  Spelman's  "  Glossary"  is  a  very  useful  and  learn- 
ed book.  And  Selden's  "  Titles  of  "  Honour,"  a  gentle- 
man should  not  be  without.  Baudrand  hath  a  very  good 
»'  Geographical  Dictionary."  And  there  are  several  his- 
torical ones,  which  are  of  use;  as  Lloyd's,  H(.ffman's, 
Moreri's.  And  Bayle's  incomparable  dictionary,  is  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind.  He  that  hath  occasion  to  look 
into  books  written  in  Latin  since  the  decay  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  the  purity  of  the  Latin  tongue,  cannot  be  well 
without  Du  Cange's  "  Glossarium  mediiE  &  infimae  La- 
tinitatis." 

Among  the  books  above  set  down,  I  mentioned  Vossius's 
"  Etymologicum  Linguae  Latinae;"  all  his  works  are  late- 
ly printed  in  Holland  in  six  tomes.  They  are  fit  books 
for  a  gentleman's  library,  containing  very  learned  discourses 
concerning  all  the  sciences. 
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NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


CHAP.  I. 

OF  MATTER  AND  MOTION. 


TV/TATTER  is  an  extended  solid  substance ;  which  being 
-*-'•*-  comprehended  under  distinct  surfaces,  make  so  many 
particular  distinct  bodies. 

Motion  is  so  well  known  by  the  sight  and  touch,   that- 
to  use  words  to  give  a  clear   idea  of  it,    would  be  in  vain. 

Matter,  or  body,  is  indifferent  to  motion,  or  rest. 

There  is  as  much  force  required  to  put  a  body,  which 
is  in  motion,  at  rest ;  as  there  is  to  set  a  body,  which  is  at 
rest,  into  motion. 

No  parcel  of  tnatler  can  give  itself  either  motion  or  rest, 
and  therefore  a  body  at  rest  will  remain  so  eternally,  ex- 
cept some  external  cause  puts  it  in  motion  ;  and  a  body  in 
motion  will  move  eternally,  unless  some  external  cause 
stops  it. 

A  body  in  motion  will  always  move  on  in  a  straight  line, 
unless  it  be  turned  out  of  it  by  some  external  cause ;  be- 
cause a  -body  can  no  more  alter  the  determination  of  its 
motion,  than  it  can  begin  it,  alter  or  stop  its  motion  itself. 

The  swiftness  of  motion  is  measured  by  distance  of  place 
and  length  of  time  wherein  it  is  performed.  For  insiance, 
if  A  and  B,  bodies  of  equal  or  different  bigness,  move  each 
of  them  an  inch  in  the  saaie  time ;  their  motions  are  equal- 
ly swift;  but  if  A  roves  two  inches,  in  the  time  whilst  B 
is  moving  one  inch ;  the  motion  of  A  is  twice  as  swift  as 
that  of  B. 
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The  quantity  of  motion  is  measured  by  tiie  swiftness  of 
the  motion,  and  the  quantity  of  the  matter  moved,  taken 
together.  For  instance,  if  A,  a  body  equal  to  B,  moves 
as  swift  as  B;  then  it  hath  an  equal  quantity  of  motion. 
If  A  hath  twice  as  much  matter  as  B,  and  moves  equally 
as  swift,  it  hath  double  the  quantity  of  motion  ;  and  so  in 
proportion. 

It  appears,  as  far  as  human  observation  reaches,  to  be  a 
settled  law  of  nature,  that  all  bodies  have  a  tendency,  at- 
traction, or  gravitation  towards  one  another. 

The  same  force,  applied  to  two  different  bodies,  pro- 
duces always  the  same  quantity  of  motion  in  each  of  them. 
For  instance,  let  a  boat  which  with  its  lading  is  one  ton, 
be  tied  at  a  distance  to  anutiier  vessel,  which  with  its  lad- 
ing is  twenty-six  tons;  if  the  rope  that  ties  them  together 
be  pulled,  either  in  the  less  or  bijTirer  of  these  vessels,  ihe 
Jess  of  the  two,  in  tneir  approach  one  to  another,  will  move 
twenty-six  feet,  while  the  other  moves  but  one  foot. 

Wherefore  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  earth  being 
twenty-six  times  more  than  in  the  moon  ;  the  motion  in 
the  moon  towai'ds  the  earth,  by  the  common  force  of  at- 
traction, by  which  they  are  impelled  towards  one  another, 
will  be  twenty-six  times  as  fast  as  in  the  earth  ;  that  is,  the 
moon  will  move  twenty-six  miles  towards  the  earth,  for 
every  mile  the  earth  moves  towards  the  moon. 

Hence  it  is,  that,  in  this  natural  tendency  of  bodies  to- 
wards one  another,  that  in  the  lesser  is  considered  as  gra- 
vitation ;  and  that  in  the  bigger  as  attraction  ;  because  the 
motion  of  the  lesser  body  (by  reason  of  its  much  greater 
swiftness)  is  alone  taken  notice  of. 

This  attraction  is  the  strongest,  the  nearer  the  attract- 
ing bodies  ai-e  to  each  other;  and,  in  different  distances 
of  the  same  bodies,  is  reciprocally  in  the  duplicate  propor- 
tion of  those  distances.  For  instance,  if  two  bodies  at  a 
given  distance  attract  each  other  with  a  certain  force,  at 
luilf  the  distance,  they  will  attract  each  other  with  four 
times  that  Ibrce ;  at  one  end  of  the  distance,  wiili  nine 
times  that  force;  and  so  on. 

Two  bodies  at  a  distance  will  put  one  another  into  mo- 
tlon  by  the  force  of  attraction ;  which  is  inexplicable  by 
us,  though  made  evident  to  us  by  experience,  and  so  to 
be  taken  as  a  principle  in  natural  philosophy. 

Sufjposing  then  the  earth  the  sole  body  in  the  universe, 
and  at  rest ;  i!' God  should  create  the  moott,  at  the  same 
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distance  that  it  is  now  from  the  earth  ;  the  earth  and  the 
moon  would  presently  begin  to  move  one  towards  another 
in  a  straight  line  by  this  motion  of  attraction  or  gravita- 
tion. 

If  a  body,  that  by  the  attraction  of  another  would  move 
in  a  straight  line  towards  it,  receives  a  new  motion  any 
ways  oblifiue  to  the  first  it  will  no  longer  move  in  a  straight 
line,  according  to  either  of  those  directions;  but  in  a  curve, 
that  will  partake  of  both.  And  this  curve  will  differ,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  forces  that  con- 
concurred  to  produce  it;  as,  for  instance,  in  many  cases 
it  will  be  such  a  curve  as  ends  where  it  began,  or  recurs  in- 
to itself;  that  is,  makes  up  a  circle  or  an  ellipsis  or  oval 
very  little  differing  from  a  circle. 


CHAP  II. 

OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 

nnO  any  one,  who  looks  about  him  in  the  world,  there 
-*-  are  obvious  several  distinct  masses  of  matter,  separate 
from  one  another ;  some  whereof  have  discernible  mo- 
tions. These  are  the  sun,  the  fixt  stars,  the  comets  and 
the  planets,  amongst  which  this  earth,  which  we  inhabit, 
is  one.     All  these  are  visible  to  our  naked  eyes. 

Besides  thescj  telescopes  have  discovered  several  fixt 
stars,  invisible  to  the  naked  eye ;  and  several  other  bodies 
moving  about  some  of  the  planets  ;  all  which  were  invisi- 
ble and  unknown,  before  the  use  of  perspective-glasses 
were  found. 

The  vast  distances  between  these  great  bodies,  are  call- 
ed intermundane  spaces;  in  which  though  there  may  be 
some  fluid  matter,  yet  it  is  so  thin  and  subtile,  and  there 
is  so  little  of  that  in  respect  of  the  great  masses  that  move 
in  those  spaces,  that  it  is  as  much  as  nothing. 

These  masses  of  matter  are  either  luminous,  or  opake  or 
dark. 

Luminous  bodies,  are  such  as  give  light  of  themselves ; 
and  such  are  the  sun  and  fixt  stars. 

Dark  or  opake  bodies  are  such  as  emit  no  light  of  them- 
selves, though  they  are  capable  of  reflecting  of  it,  when  it 
is  c  ist  upon  them  from  other  bodies ;  and  such  are  the 
planets. 

VOL.  ir,  3  b 
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There  are  some  opake  bodies,  as  for  instance  the  co- 
mets, which,  besides  the  light  that  they  may  have  from 
the  sun,  seeiT)  to  shine  with  a  light  that  is  nothing  else  but 
an  accension,  which  they  receive  from  the  sun,  in  their 
neat  approaches  to  it,  in  their  respective  revolutions. 

Th  ■  fixt  stars,  are  called  fixt,  because  they  always  keep 
the  same  distance  one  from  another. 

The  sun,  ai  the  same  distance  from  us  that  the  fixt  stars 
are,  would  have  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  fixt  stars. 


CHAP.  III. 


OF  OUR  SOLAR  SYSTEM. 

^^UR  solar  system  consists  of  the  sun,  and  the  planets 
^-^  and  comets  moving  about  it. 

The  planets  are  bodies  which  appear  to  us  like  stars ; 
not  that  they  are  luminous  bodies,  that  is,  have  light  in 
themselves ;  but  they  shine  by  reflecting  the  light  of  the 
sun. 

They  are  called  planets  from  a  Greek  word,  which  sig- 
nifies wandering ;  because  they  change  their  places,  and 
do  not  always  keep  the  same  distance  with  one  another, 
nor  with  the  fixt  stars,  as  the  fixt  stars  do. 

The  planets  are  either  primary,  or  secondary. 

There  are  six  primary  planets,  viz.  Mercury,  Venus,  the 
Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn. 

All  these  move  round  the  sun,  which  is,  as  it  were, 
the  centre  of  their  motions. 

The  secondary  planets  move  round  about  other  planets. 
Besides  the  moon,  which  moves  about  the  earth,  four 
moons  move  about  Jupiter,  and  five  about  Saturn,  which 
are  called  their  satellites. 

The  middle  distances  of  the  primary  planets  from  the 
sun  are  as  follows ; 
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The  Earth 
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Jupiter 
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The  orbits  of  the  planets,  and  their  respective  distances 
from  the  sun,  and  from  one  another,  together  with  the 
orbit  of  a  comet,  may  be  seen  in  the  figure  of  the  solar 
system  hereunto  annexed. 

The  periodical  times  of  each  planet's  revolution  about 
the  sun  arc  as  follows : 


Mercury     1  _       , 
Venus  Revolves 

The  Earth    I  ^J^out  the 
Mars  fSun,  in 

Jupiter  the  space 

Saturn         J  ^* 

The  planets  move  round  about  the  sun  from  west  to 
east  in  the  zodiac ;  or,  to  speak  plainer,  are  always  found 
amongst  some  of  the  stars  of  those  constellations,  which 
make  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac. 

The  motion  of  the  planets  about  the  siin  is  not  perfect- 
ly circular,  but  rather  elliptical. 

The  reason  of  their  motions  in  curve  lines,  is  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  sun,  or  their  gravitations  towards  the  sun,  (call 
it  which  you  please) ;  and  an  oblique  or  side  long  iiupulse 
or  motion. 

These  two  motions  or  tendencies,  the  one  always  endea- 
vouring to  carry  them  in  a  straight  line  from  the  circle 
they  move  in,  and  the  other  endeavouring  to  draw  them 
in  a  straight  line  to  the  sun,  makes  that  curve  line  they 
revolve  in. 

The  motion  of  the  comets  about  the  sun  is  in  a  very 
long  slender  oval :  whereof  one  oi  the  focuses  is  the  cen- 
tre of  the  sun,  and  the  other  very  much  beyond  the  sphere 
of  Saturn. 

The  moon  moves  about  the  earth,  as  the  earth  doth 
about  the  sun.  So  that  it  hath  the  centre  of  its  motion  in 
the  earth  ;  as  the  earth  hath  the  centre  of  its  revolution  ia 
the  sun,  about  which  it  moves. 

The  moon  makes  its  synodical  motion  about  the  earth, 
in  29  days,  12  hours,  and  about  44  minutes. 

It  is  full  moon,  when,  the  earth  being  between  the  sun 
and  the  moon,  we  see  all  the  enlightened  part  of  the  moon; 
new  moon,  when,  the  moon  being  between  us  and  the  sun, 
its  enlightened  part  is  turned  from  us ;    and  half  mooDj 
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when  the  moon  being  in  the  quadratures,  as  the  astrono- 
mers call  it,  we  see  but  half  the  eiili<rhtened  part. 

An  eclipse  of  the  moon  is,  when  the  earth,  being  be- 
tween the  sun  and  the  moon,  hinders  the  ]ia;ht  of  the  sun 
from  fallhig  upon,  and  being  reflected  by,  the  moon.  If 
the  light  of  the  sun  is  kept  off  from  the  whole  body  of  the 
moon,  it  is  a  total  eclipse ;  if  from  a  part  only  it  is  a  par- 
tial one. 

An  eclipse  of  the  sun  is,  when  the  moon,  being  between 
the  sun  and  the  earth,  hinders  the  light  of  the  sun  from 
coming  to  us.  If  the  moon  hides  from  us  the  whole  body 
of  the  sun,  it  is  a  total  eclipse;  if  not,  a  partial  one. 

Our  solar  system  is  distant  from  the  fixed  stars 
20,000,000,000  semi-diameters  of  the  earth  ;  or,  as  Mr. 
Huygens  expresses  the  distance,  in  his  Cosmotheoros, 
the  fixt  stars  are  so  remote  from  the  earth,  that  if  a  can- 
non-bullet should  come  from  one  of  the  fixt  stars  with  as 
swift  a  motion  as  it  hath  when  it  is  shot  out  of  the  mouth 
of  a  cannon,  it  would  be  700,000  years  in  coming  to  the 
earth. 

This  vast  distance  so  much  abates  the  attraction  to  those 
renjote  bodies,  that  its  operation  upon  those  of  our  system 
is  not  at  all  sensible,  nor  would  draw  away  or  hinder  the 
retiu-n  of  any  of  our  solar  comets  ;  though  some  of  them 
shduld  go  so  far  from  the  sun,  as  not  to  make  the  revolu- 
tion about  it  in  less  than  1000  years. 

It  is  more  suitable  to  the  wisdom,  power,  and  greatness 
of  God,  to  think  that  the  fixt  stars  are  all  of  them  suns, 
with  systems  of  inhabitable  planets  moving  about  them,  to 
whose  inhabitants  he  displays  the  marks  of  his  goodness  as 
well  as  to  us;  rather  than  to  imagine  that  those  very  re- 
mote bodies,  so  little  useful  to  us,  were  made  only  for  our 
sake. 


CHAP.  IV. 


OF  THE  EARTH,  CONSIDERED  AS  A  PLANET. 

THE  cai  th,  by  its  revolution  about  the  sun  in  365  days, 
5  hours,  49  minutes,  makes  that  space  of  time  we  call 
a  year. 

The  line,  which  the  centre  of  the  earth  describes  in  its 
annual  revolution  about  the  sun,  is  called  ecliptic. 

The  annual  motion  of  the  earth  about  the  sun,  is  in  the 
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order  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac;  that  is,  speaking  vulgarly, 
from  west  to  east. 

Besides  this  annual  revolution  of  the  earth  about  the  sun 
in  the  ecliptic,  the  earth  turns  round  upon  its  own  axis  in 
24  hours. 

The  turning  of  the  earth  upon  its  own  axis  every  24? 
hours,  whilst  it  moves  round  the  sun  in  a  year,  we  may 
conceive  by  the  running  of  a  bowl  on  a  bowling-green;  in 
which  not  only  the  centre  of  the  bowl  hath  a  progressive 
motion  on  the  green  ;  but  the  bowl  in  its  going  forward 
from  one  part  of  the  green  to  another,  turns  round  about 
its  own  axis. 

The  turning  of  the  earth  on  its  own  axis,  makes  the 
difference  of  day  and  night ;  it  being  day  in  those  parts  of 
the  earth  which  are  turned  towards  the  sun ;  and  night 
in  those  parts  which  are  in  the  shade,  or  turned  from  the 
sun. 

The  annual  revolution  of  the  earth  in  the  ecliptic,  is  the 
cause  of  the  different  seasons,  and  of  the  several  lengths  of 
days  and  nights,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  in  the  course 
of  the  year. 

The  reason  of  it,  is  the  earth's  going  round  its  own  axis 
in  the  ecliptic,  but  at  the  same  time  keeping  every  where 
its  axis  equally  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  and 
parallel  to  itself.  For  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  inclining 
to  the  plane  of  the  equator,  23  degrees  and  an  half,  makes 
that  the  earth,  moving  round  in  the  eciptic,  hath  some- 
times one  of  its  poles,  and  sometimes  the  other  nearer  the 
sun. 

If  the  diameter  of  the  sun  be  to  the  diameter  of  the 
earth,  as  48  to  1,  as  by  some  it  is  accounted;  then  the  disk 
of  the  sun,  speaking  "  numero  rotundo,"  is  above  2000 
times  bigger  than  the  disk  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  globe  of 
the  sun  is  above  100,000  times  bigger  than  the  globe  of 
the  earth. 

The  distance  of  the  earth's  orbit  from  the  sun,  is  above 
200,000  semi  diameters  of  the  earth. 

If  a  cannon-bullet  should  come  from  the  sun,  with  the 
same  velocity  it  hath  when  it  is  shot  out  of  the  mouth  of  a 
cannon,  it  would  be  25  years  in  coming  to  the  earth. 
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CHAP.  V. 

OF  THE  AIR  AND    ATMOSPHERE. 

WE  have  already  considered  the  earth  as  a  planet,  or  one 
(;f  the  great  masses  of  matter  moving  about  the  sun  ; 
we  shall  now  consider  it  as  it  is  made  up  of  its  several 
parts,  abstractedly  from  its  diurnal  and  annual  motions. 

The  exterior  part  of  this  our  habitable  vi'orld  is  the  air 
or  atmosphere ;  alight,  thin  fluid,  or  springy  body,  that 
encompasses  the  solid  earth  on  all  sides. 

The  height  of  the  atmosphere,  above  the  surface  of  the 
solid  earth,  is  not  certainly  known  ;  but  that  it  doth  reach 
but  to  a  very  small  part  of  ihe  distance  betwixt  the  earth 
and  the  moon,  may  be  concluded  from  the  refraction  of 
the  rays  coming  from  the  sun,  moon,  and  other  luminous 
bodies. 

Though  considering  that  the  air  we  are  in,  being  near 
1000  times  lighter  than  water;  and  that  the  higher  it  is, 
the  less  it  is  compressed  by  the  superior  incumbent  air, 
and  so  consequently  being  a  springy  body  the  thinner  it 
is;  and  considering  also  that  a  pillar  of  air  of  any  diame- 
ter is  equal  in  weight  to  a  pillar  of  quicksilver  of  the  same 
diameter  of  between  29  and  30  inches  height;  we  may  in- 
fer that  tlie  top  of  the  atmosphere  is  not  very  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  solid  earth. 

It  may  be  concluded,  that  the  utmost  extent  of  the  at- 
mosphere reaches  upwards,  from  the  surface  of  the  solid 
earth  that  we  walk  on,  to  a  good  distance  above  us;  first, 
if  we  consider  that  a  column  of  air  of  any  given  diameter 
is  equiponderant  to  a  column  of  quicksilver  of  between  29 
and  30  inches  height.  Now  quicksilver  being  near  14 
times  heavier  than  water,  if  air  was  as  heavy  as  water,  the 
atmosphere  would  be  about  14-  times  higher  than  the  co- 
lumn of  quicksilver,  i.  e.  about  35  feet. 

Secondly,  if  we  consider  that  air  is  1000  times  lighter 
than  water,  then  a  pillar  of  air  equal  in  weight  to  a  pillar 
of  quicksilver  of  30  inches  high  will  be  35,000  feet ;  where- 
by we  come  to  know  that  the  air  or  atmosphere  is  35,000 
feet,  i.  e.  near  seven  miles  high. 

Thirdly,  if  we  consider  that  the  air  is  a  springy  body, 
and  that  that,  which  is  nearest  the  earili,  is  compressed  by 
the  weight  of  all  the  atmosphere  that  is  above  it,  and  rests 
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perpendicularly  upon  it;  wc  shall  find  that  the  air  liere, 
near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  is  much  denser  and  thicker 
than  it  is  in  the  upper  parts.  For  example,  if  upon  a 
fleece  of  wool  y^^i  lay  another;  the  under  one  will  be  a 
little  compressed  by  the  weight  of  that  which  lies  upon  it; 
and  so  both  of  them  by  a  third,  and  so  on;  so  that,  if  10,000 
vvere  piled  one  upon  another,  the  under  one  would  by  the 
weight  of  all  the  rest  be  very  much  compressed,  and  all 
the  parts  of  it  be  brought  abundantly  closer  together,  than 
when  there  was  no  other  upon  it;  and  the  next  to  that  a 
little  less  compressed,  the  third  a  little  less  than  the  second, 
and  so  on  till  it  come  to  the  uppermost,  which  would  be 
in  its  full  expansion,  and  not  compressed  at  all.  Just  so 
it  is  in  the  air ;  the  higher  yoa  go  in  it,  the  less  it  is  com- 
pressed, and  consequently  uhe  less  dense  it  is;  and  so  the 
upper  part  being  exceedingly  thinner  than  the  lower  part, 
which  we  breathe  in  (which  is  that  that  is  1000  times  light- 
er than  water) ;  the  top  of  the  atmosphere  is  probably 
much  higher  than  the  distance  above  assigned. 

That  the  air  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  will  mightily 
expand  itself,  v/hen  the  pressure  of  the  incumbent  atmos- 
phere is  taken  off,  may  be  abundantly  seen  in  the  experi- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Boyle  in  his  pneumatic  engine.  In 
his  "  Physico-mechanical  Experiments,"  concerning  the 
air,  he  declares  *  it  probable  that  the  atmosphere  may  be 
several  hundred  miles  high ;  which  is  easy  to  be  admitted, 
when  we  consider  what  he  proves  in  another  part  of  the 
same  treatise,  viz.  that  the  air  here  about  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  when  the  pressure  is  taken  from  it,  will  dilate 
itself  about  152  tiuies. 

The  atmosphere  is  the  scene  of  the  meteors ;  and  there- 
in is  collected  the  matter  of  rain,  hail,  snow,  thundi'rj 
and  lightning;  and  a  great  many  other  things  observable 
in  the  air. 

*  New  Experiments  Physico  mechanical,  touching  the  spring  of  che 
air,  and  its  effects .  (m^de  tor  the  most  i)art  in  a  new  ptieumaticai  en- 
gine) written  by  the  honourable  RoBKRr  Boyle,  Esq.  experiment 
xxxvi.  p.  155.     Oxford,  1662,  in  4to. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

OF  METEORS  IN  GENERAL. 

ESIDES  the  springy  particles  of  pure  air,  the  atmo- 
sphere is  made  up  of  several  steams  or  minute  parti- 
cles of  several  sorts,  rising  from  the  earth  and  the  waters, 
and  floating  in  the  air,  which  is  a  fluid  body,  and  though 
much  finer  and  thinner,  may  be  considered  in  respect  of 
its  fluidity  to  be  like  water,  and  so  capable,  like  other  li- 
quors, of  having  heterogeneous  particles  floating  in  it. 

The  most  remarkable  of  lliem  are,  first,  the  particles  of 
water  raised-  into  the  atmosphere,  chiefly  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  out  of  the  sea  and  other  waters,  and  the  surface 
of  the  earth ;  from  whence  it  falls  in  dew,  rain,  hail,  and 
snow. 

Out  of  the  vapours  rising  from  moisture,  the  clouds  are 
principally  made. 

Clouds  do  not  consist  wholly  of  watery  parts;  for,  be- 
sides the  aqueous  vapours  that  are  raised  into  the  air,  there 
are  also  sulphureous  and  saline  particles  that  are  raised  up, 
and  in  the  clouds  mixed  with  the  aqueous  particles,  the 
effects  whereof  are  sometimes  very  sensible;  as  particularly 
in  lightning  and  thunder,  when  the  sulphureous  and  ni- 
trous particles  firing  break  out  with  that  violence  of  light 
and  noise,  which  is  observable  in  thunder,  and  very  much 
resembles  gunpowder. 

That  there  are  nitrous  particles  raised  into  the  air  is 
evident  from  the  nourishment  which  rain  gives  to  vegeta- 
bles more  than  any  other  water ;  and  also  by  the  collec- 
tion of  nitre  or  salt-petre  in  heaps  of  earth,  out  of  which 
it  has  been  extracted,  if  they  be  exposed  to  the  air,  so  as 
to  be  kept  from  rain ;  not  to  mention  other  efforts,  where- 
in the  nitrous  spirit  in  the  air  shows  itself. 

Clouds  are  the  greatest  and  most  considerable  of  all  the 
meteors,  as  furnishing  matter  and  plenty  to  the  earth. 
They  consist  of  very  small  drops  of  water,  and  are  elevat- 
ed a  good  distance  above  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  for  a 
cloud  is  nothing  but  a  mist  flying  high  in  the  air,  as  a 
mist  is  nothing  but  a  cloud  here  below. 

How  vapoiirs  are  raised  into  the  air  in  invisible  steams 
-bv  the  heat  of  the  sun  cut  of  the  sea,  and  moist  parts  of 
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tlie  eaitli,  is  easily  understood;  and  there  is  a  visible  in- 
stance of  it  in  ordinary  distillations.  But  how  these  steams 
are  collected  into  drops,  which  bring  back  the  water  again, 
is  not  so  easy  to  determine. 

To  those  that  will  carefully  observe,  perhaps  it  will  ap- 
pear probable,  that  it  is  by  that,  which  the  chemists  call 
precipitation ;  to  which  it  answers  in  all  its  parts. 

The  air  may  be  looked  on  as  a  clear  and  pellucid  men- 
struum, in  which  the  insensible  particles  of  dissolved  mat- 
ter float  up  and  down,  without  being  discerned,  or  trou- 
bling the  pellucidity  of  the  air;  when  on  a  sudden,  as  if  it 
were  by  a  precipitation,  they  gather  into  the  very  small 
but  visible  misty  drops  that  make  clouds. 

This  may  be  observed  sometimes  in  a  very  clear  sky; 
when,  there  not  appearing  any  cloud,  or  any  thing  opake, 
in  the  whole  horizon,  one  may  see  on  a  sudden  clouds  ga- 
ther, and  all  the  hemisphere  overcast;  which  cannot  be 
from  the  rising  of  the  new  aqueous  vapours  at  that  time, 
but  from  the  precipitation  of  the  moisture,  that  in  visible 
particles  floated  in  the  air,  into  very  small,  but  very  visi- 
ble drops,  which  by  a  like  cause  being  united  into  greater 
drops,  they  become  too  heavy  to  be  sustained  in  the  air, 
and  so  fall  down  in  rain. 

Hail  seems  to  be  the  drops  of  rain  frozen  in  their  fall- 
ing. 

Snow  is  the  small  particles  of  water  frozen  before  they 
wnite  into  drops. 

The  regular  figures,  which  branch  out  in  flakes  of 
snow,  seem  to  show  that  there  are  some  particles  of  salt 
niixed  with  the  water,  which  makes  them  unite  in  certain 
angles. 

The  rainbow  is  reckoned  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
meteors,  though  really  it  be  no  meteor  at  all;  but  the  re- 
flection of  the  sun-beams  from  the  smallest  drops  of  a  cloud 
or  mist,  which  are  placed  in  a  certain  angle  made  by  the 
concurrence  of  two  lines,  one  drawnfrom  the  sun,  and  the 
other  from  the  eye  to  these  little  drops  in  the  cloud,  which 
reflect  the  sun-beams ;  so  that  two  people,  looking  upoa 
a  rainbow  at  the  same  time,  do  not  see  exactly  the  same 
rainbow. 

VOL.  IJ.  3  E 
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CHAP.  VII. 

OP  SPRINGS,    RIVERS,    AND  THE  SEA. 

TIART  of  the  water  that  falls  down  from  the  clouds,  runs 
-*-  away  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  into  channels, 
which  convey  it  to  the  sea;  and  part  of  it  is  imbibed  in 
the  spungy  shell  of  the  earth,  from  whence  sinking  lower 
by  degrees,  it  falls  down  into  subterranean  channels,  and 
so  under  ground  passes  into  the  sea;  or  else,  meeting  with 
beds  of  rock  or  clay,  it  is  hindered  from  sinking  lower, 
and  so  breaks  out  in  springs,  which  are  most  commonly 
in  the  sides,  or  at  the  bottom  of  hilly  ground. 

Springs  make  little  rivulets;  those  united  make  brooks; 
and  those  coming  together  make  rivers,  which  empty 
themselves  into  the    ea. 

The  sea  is  a  great  collection  of  waters  in  the  deep 
vallies  of  the  earth.  If  the  earth  were  all  plain,  and  had 
not  those  deep  hollows,  the  earth  would  be  all  covered 
with  water;  because  the  water  being  lighter  than  the 
earth,  would  be  above  the  earth,  as  the  air  is  above  the 
water. 

Tiie  most  remarkable  thing  in  the  sea  is  that  motion  of 
the  water  called  tides.  It  is  a  rising  and  falling  of  the 
water  of  the  sea.  The  cause  of  this  is  the  attraction  of  the 
pioon,  whereby  the  part  of  the  water  in  the  great  ocean, 
which  is  nearest  the  moon,  being  most  strongly  attracted, 
is  raised  higher  than  the  rest ;  and  the  part  opposite  to  it 
on  the  contrary  side,  being  least  attracted,  is  also  higher 
than  the  rest.  And  these  two  opposite  rises  of  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  the  great  ocean,  following  the  motion  of 
the  moon  from  ea^t  to  west,  and  striking  against  the  large 
coasts  of  the  continents  that  lie  in  its  way  ;  from  thence 
rebounds  back  again,  and  so  makes  floods  and  ebbs  in  nar- 
row seas,  and  rivers  remote  from  the  great  ocean.  Here- 
in we  also  see  the  reason  of  the  times  of  the  tides,  and  why 
they  so  constantly  follow  the  course  of  the  moon. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

OF  SEVERAL  SORTS  OF  EARTH,  STONES,  JMETALS,  MINERALS, 
AND  OTHER  FOSSILS. 

THE  solid  globe  we  live  upon  is  called  the  earth,  though 
it  contains  in  it  a  great  variety  of  bodies,  several  where- 
of are  not  properly  earth ;  which  word,  taken  in  a  more 
limited  sense,  signifies  such  parts  of  this  globe  as  are  capa- 
ble, being  exposed  to  the  air,  to  give  rooting  and  nourish- 
ment to  plants,  so  that  they  may  stand  and  grow  in  it.— 
With  such  earth  as  this,  the  greatest  part  of  the  surface 
of  this  globe  is  covered:  and  it  is  as  it  were  the  store-house 
from  whence  all  the  living  creatures  of  our  world  hav6 
originally  their  provisions  ;  for  from  thence  all  the  plants 
have  their  sustenance,  and  some  few  animals,  and  from 
these  all  the  other  animals. 

Of  earth,  taken  in  this  sense,  there  are  several  sorts, 
v.  g.  common  mould,  or  garden  earth,  clay  of  several  kmds, 
sandy  soils. 

Besides  these,  there  is  medicinal  earth  ;  as  that  which 
is  called  terra  lemnia,  bolus  armena,  and  divers  others. 

After  the  several  earths,  we  may  consider  the  parts  of 
the  surface  of  this  globe,  which  is  barren  ;  and  such,  for 
the  most,  are  sand,  gravel,  chalk,  and  rocks,  whicJi  pro- 
duce nothing,  where  they  have  no  earth  naxt  amongst 
them.  Barren  sands  are  of  divers  kinds,  and  consist  of 
several  little  irregular  stones  without  any  earth;  and  of  such 
there  are  great  deserts  to  be  seen  in  several  parts  of  the 
world. 

Besides  these,  which  pre  most  remai'kable  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  there  are  found  deeper,  in  this  globe, 
many  other  bodies,  which,  because  we  discover  by  digging 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  are  called  by  one  common 
name,  fossils ;  under  which  are  comprehended  metals, 
minerals  or  half  metals,  stones  of  divers  kinds,  and  sundry 
bodies  that  have  the  texture  between  earth  and  stone. 

To  begin  with  those  fossils  which  come  nearest  the 
earth  ;  under  this  head  we  may  reckon  the  several  sorts  of 
oker,  chalk,  that  which  they  call  black-lead,  and  other 
bodies  of  tliis  kind,  which  are  harder  than  earth,  but  have 
liot  the  consistency  and  hardness  of  perfect  stone« 
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Next  to  these  may  be  considered  stones  of  all  sorts ; 
whereof  there  is  almost  an  infinite  variety.  Some  of  the 
most  remarkable,  either  for  beauty  or  use,  are  these  :  mar- 
ble of  all  kinds,  porphyry,  granite,  free-stone,  &c.  flints, 
agates,  cornelians,  pebbles,  under  wliich  kind  come  the 
precious  stones,  which  are  but  pebbles  of  an  excessive 
hardness,  and  when  they  are  cut  and  polished,  they  have 
an  extraordinary  lustre.  The  most  noted  and  esteemed 
are,  diamonds,  rubies,  amethysts,  emeralds,  topazes,  opals. 

Besides  these,  we  must  not  omit  those  which,  though  of 
not  so  much  beauty,  yet  are  of  greater  use,  viz.  loadstones, 
whetstones  of  all  kinds,  limesiones,  callamine,  or  lapis 
calaminaris;  and  abundance  of  others. 

Besides  these,  there  are  found  in  the  earth  several  sorts 
of  salts,  as  eating  or  common  salt,  vitriol,  sal  gemma,  and 
others. 

The  minerals,  or  semi-metals,  that  are  dug  out  of  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  are  antimony,  cinnabar,  zink,  &c.  to 
which  may  be  added  brimstone. 

But  the  bodies  of  most  use,  that  are  sought  for  out  of 
the  depths  of  the  earth,  are  the  metals ;  which  are  dis- 
tinguished from  other  bodies  by  their  weight,  fusibility, 
and  malleableness ;  of  which  there  are  these  sorts,  gold, 
silver,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and,  the  most  valuable  of  them 
all,  iron  ;  to  which  one  jnay  join  that  anomalous  body 
quicksilver,  or  mercury. 

He  that  desires  to  be  more  particularly  informed  con- 
cerning the  qualities  and  properties  of  these  subterraneous 
bodies,  may  consult,  natural  historians  and  chymists. 

What  lies  deeper  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth  we 
know  not,  but  a  very  little  beneath  the  surface  of  this  globe, 
and  whatever  we  fetch  from  under  ground,  is  only  what  is 
lodged  in  the  shell  of  the  earth. 

All  stones,  metals,  and  minerals,  are  real  vegetables  ;  that 
is,  grow  organically  from  proper  seeds  as  well  as  plants. 


CHAP.  IX. 

OF  VEGETAULES,   OR  PLANTS. 

"VTEXT  to  the  earth  itself,  we  may  consider  those  that 
-^^  arc  maintained  on  its  surface;  which,  though  they 
arc  fastened  to  it,  yet  arc  very  distinct  from  it ;  and  those  are 
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the  whole  tribe  of  vegetables  or  plants.     These   may  be 
divided  into  three  sorts,  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees. 

Herbs  are  those  plants  whose  stalks  are  soft,  and  have 
nothing  woody  in  them,  as  grass,  sowthistle,  and  hemlock. 
Shrubs  and  trees  have  uU  wood  in  them  ;  but  with  this 
difference,  that  shrubs  grow  not  to  the  height  of  trees, 
and  usually  spread  into  branches  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  whereas  trees  generally  shoot  up  in  one  great  stem 
or  body,  and  then,  at  a  good  distance  from  the  earth, 
spread  into  branches  ;  thus  gooseberries,  and  currants,  are 
shrubs :  oaks,  and  cherries,  are  trees. 

In  plants,  the  most  considerable  parts  are  these,  the 
root,  the  stalk,  the  leaves,  the  flower,  and  the  seed.  There 
are  very  few  of  them  that  have  not  all  these  parts,  though 
some  there  are  that  have  no  stalk;  others  that  have  no 
leaves;  and  others  that  have  no  flowers.  But  without  seed 
or  root  1  think  there  are  none. 

In  vegetables  there  are  two  things  chiefly  to  be  consi- 
dered, their  nourishment  and  propagation. 

Their  nourishment  is  thus:  the  small  and  tender  fibres 
of  the  roots,  being  spread  under  ground,  imbibe,  from  the 
moist  earth,  juice  fit  for  their  nourishment;  this  is  conveyed 
by  the  stalk  up  into  the  branches,  and  leaves,  through  lit- 
tle, and,  in  some  plants,  imperceptible  tubes,  and  from 
thence,  by  the  dark,  returns  again  to  the  root;  so  that 
there  is  in  vegetables,  as  well  as  animals,  a  circulation  of 
the  vital  liquor.  By  what  impulse  it  is  moved,  is  some- 
what hard  to  discover.  It  seems  to  be  from  the  difference 
of  day  and  night,  and  other  changes  in  the  heat  of  the  air  ; 
for  the  heat  dilating,  and  the  cold  contracting  those  little 
tubes,  suppossing  there  be  valves  in  them,  it  is  easy  to 
be  conceived  how  the  circulation  is  performed  in  plants, 
where  it  is  not  required  to  be  so  rapid  and  quick  as  in  ani- 
mals. 

Nature  has  provided  for  the  propagation  of  the  species 
of  plants  several  ways.  The  first  and  general  is  by  seed. 
Besides  this,  some  plants  are  raised  from  any  part  of  the 
root  set  in  the  ground ;  others  by  new  roots  that  are  pro- 
pagated from  the  old  one,  as  in  tulips ;  others  by  offsets ; 
and  in  others,  the  branches  set  in  the  ground  will  take 
root  and  grow ;  and  last  of  all,  grafting  and  inoculation, 
in  certain  sorts,  are  known  ways  of  propagation.  All 
these  ways  of  increasing  plants  make  one  good  part  of  the 
skill  of  gardening ;  and  from  the  books  of  gardeners  may 
be  best  learnt. 


CHAP.  X. 

OF  ANIMALS. 

THERE  is  another  sort  of  creatures  belonging  to  this 
out  earth,  rather  as  inhabitants  llian  parts  of  it.  They 
differ  in  this  from  plants,  that  they  are  not  fixed  to  any 
one  place,  but  have  a  freedom  of  motion  up  and  down, 
and,   besides,  have  sense  to    guide  them  in  their  motions. 

Man  and  brute,  divide  all  the  animals  of  this  our  globe. 

Brutes  may  be  considered  as  either  aerial,  terrestrial, 
aquatic,  or  amphibious.  1  call  those  aerial,  which  have 
wings,  wherewith  they  can  support  themselves  in  the  air. 
Terrestrial,  are  those,  whose  only  place  of  rest  is  upon 
the  earth.  Aquatic,  are  those,  whose  constant  abode  i* 
upon  the  water.  Those  are  called  amphibious,  which 
live  freely  in  the  air  upon  the  earth,  and  yet  are  observal 
to  live  long  upon  the  water,  as  if  they  were  natural  inha- 
lants of  that  element;  though  it  be  worth  the  examina- 
tion to  know,  whether  any  of  those  creatures  that  live  at 
their  ease,  and  by  clioice,  a  good  while  or  at  any  time 
upon  the  earth,  can  live  a  long  time  together  perfectly  ui>- 
der  water. 

Aerial  animals  may  be  subdivided  into  birds,  and  flies. 

Fishes,  which  are  the  chief  part  of  aquatic  animals,  may 
be  divided  into  shell- fishes,  scaly  fishes,  and  those  that 
iiave  neither  apparent  scales  nor  shells. 

And  the  terrestrial  animals  may  be  divided  into  quadru- 
peds or  beasts,  reptiles,  which  have  many  feet,  and  ser- 
pents which  have  ni>  feet  at  all. 

Insects,  which  in  their  several  changes  belong  to  several 
t>f  the  before-mentioned  divisions,  may  be  considered  to- 
gether as  one  great  tribe  of  animals.  They  are  called  in- 
jects, from  a  separation  in  the  middle  of  their  bodies, 
whereby  they  are,  as  it  were,  cut  into  two  parts,  which  are 
joined  together  by  a  small  ligature;  as  we  see  in  wasps, 
common  flies,  and  the  like. 

Besides  all  these,  there  are  some  animals  that  are  not 
perlectly  of  these  kinds,  but  placed,  as  it  were,  in  the  mid- 
dle betwixt  two  of  them,  by  something  of  both  ;  as  bats, 
which  have  something  of  beasts  and  birds  in  them. 

Some  reptiles  of  the  earth,  and  some  of  aquatics,    want 
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one  or  moi-e  of  the  senses,  which  are  in  perfectcr  animals; 
as  worms,  oysters,  cockles,  &c. 

Animals  are  nourished  by  Food,  taken  in  at  the  mouth, 
digested  in  the  stomach,  and  thence  by  fit  vessels  distribut- 
ed over  the  whole  body,  as  is  described  in  books  of  anato- 
my. 

The  ijreatest  part  of  animals  have  five  senses,  viz.  see- 
'ing,  hearing,  smelling,  tasting,  and  feeling.  These,  and 
the  way  of  nourishment  of  animals,  we  shall  more  particu- 
larly consider  ;  because  they  are  common  to  man  with 
beasts. 

The  way  of  nourishment  of  animals,  particularly  of  man, 
is  by  food  taken  in  at  ^he  mouth,  which  being  chewed 
there,  is  broken  and  mixed  with  the  saliva,  and  thereby 
prepared  for  an  easier  and  better  digestion  in  the  sto- 
mach. 

When  the  stomach  has  performed  its  office  upon  the 
food,  it  protrudes  it  into  the  guts,  by  whose  peristaltic  mo- 
tion it  is  gently  conveyed  along  through  the  guts,  and,  as 
it  passes,  the  chyle,  which  is  tire  nutritive  part,  is  separ- 
ated from  the  excrementitious,  by  the  lacteal  veins;  and 
from  thence  conveyed  into  the  blood,  with  which  it  circu- 
lates till  itself  be  concocted  into  blood.  The  blood,  being 
by  the  vena  cava  brought  into  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart, 
by  the  contraction  of  that  muscle,  is  driven  through  the 
arteria  puhnonaris  into  the  lungs  ;  where  the  constantly 
inspired  air  mixing  with  it,  enlivens  it ;  and  from  thence 
being  conveyed  by  the  vena  pulmonaris  into  the  left  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart,  the  contraction  of  the  heart  forces  it 
out,  and,  by  the  arteries,  distributes  it  into  all  parts  of 
the  body  ;  from  whence  it  returns  by  the  veins  into  the 
right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  to  take  the  same  course  again. 
This  is  called  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  by  which  life 
and  heat  are  communicated  to  every  part  of  the  body. 

In  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  a  good  part  of  it  goes 
up  into  the  head;  and  by  the  brains  are  separated  from  it, 
or  made  out  of  it,  the  aninial  spirits;  which,  by  the  nerves, 
impart  sense  and  motion  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 

The  instruments  of  motion  are  the  muscles;  the  fibres 
whereof  contracting  themselves,  move  the  several  parts  of 
the  body. 

This  contraction  of  the  muscles  is,  in  some  of  thern,  by 
the  direction  of  the  mind,  and  in  some  of  then  without  it; 
which  is  the  difference  between  voluntary  and  involuntary 
raotious  in  the  body. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

OF  THE  FIVE  SENSES. 
OF  SEEING. 

IT^HE  organ  of  seeing  is  tiie  eye;  consisting  of  variety  of 
-*-  parts  wonderfully  contrived,  for  the  admitting  and  re- 
fracting the  rays  of  light;  so  that  those  that  come  from 
the  same  point  of  the  object,  and  fall  upon  different  parts 
of  the  pupil,  are  brought  to  meat  again  at  the  bottom  of 
the  eye,  whereby  the  whole  object  is  painted  on  the  reti- 
na that  is  spread  there. 

That  which  immediately  affects  the  sight,  and  produces 
in  us  that  sensation  which  we  call  seeing,  is  light. 

Light  may  be  considered  either,  first,  as  it  radiates  from 
luminous  bodies  directly  to  our  eyes;  and  thus  we  see  lu- 
minous bodies  themselves,  as  the  sun,  or  a  flame,  &c.  or 
secondly,  as  it  is  reflected  from  other  bodies;  and  thus  we 
see  a  man,  or  a  picture,  by  the  rays  of  light  reflected  from 
them  to  our  eyes. 

Bodies,  in  respect  of  light,  may  be  divided  into  three 
sorts;  first,  those  that  emit  rays  of  light,  as  the  sun  and 
fixt  stars  ;  secondly,  those  that  transmit  the  rays  of  light, 
as  the  air;  thirdly,  those  that  reflect  the  rays  of  light,  as 
iron,  earth,  &c.  The  first  are  called  luminous;  the  second 
pellucid ;  and  the  third  opake. 

The  rays  of  light  themselves  are  not  seen ;  but  by  them 
the  bodies,  from  which  they  originally  come;  as  the  sun, 
or  a  fixt  star;  or  the  bodies,  from  which  they  are  reflect- 
ed ;  as  a  horse,  or  a  tulip.  When  the  moon  shines,  we 
do  not  see  the  rays  which  come  from  the  sun  to  the  moon, 
but  by  them  we  see  the  moon,  from  whence  they  are  re- 
flected. 

If  the  eye  be  placed  in  the  medium,  through  which  the 
rays  pass  to  it,  the  medium  is  not  seen  at  all;  for  instance, 
we  do  not  see  the  air  through  which  the  rays  come  to  our 
eyes.  But  if  a  pellucid  body,  through  which  the  light 
comes,  be  at  a  distance  from  our  eye,  we  see  that  body, 
as  well  as  the  bodies  from  whence  the  rays  come  that 
pass  through  the  in  to  come  to  our  eyes.  For  instance,  we 
do  not  only  see  bodies  through  a  pair  of  spectacles,    but 
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we  see  the  glass  itself.  The  reason  whereof  is,  that  pellu- 
cid bodies  being  bodies,  the  surfaces  of  wliich  reflect  some 
rays  of  light  from  their  solid  parts;  these  surfaces,  placed 
at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  eye,  may  be  seen  by 
those  reflected  rays;  as,  at  the  same  time,  other  bodies  be- 
yond those  pellucid  ones  may  be  seen  by  the  transmitted 
rays. 

Opake  bodies  are  two  sorts,  specular,  or  not  specular. 
Specular  bodies,  or  mirrours,  are  such  opake  bodies, 
whose  surfaces  are  polished;  whereby  they,  reflecting  the 
rays  in  the  same  order  as  they  come  from  other  bodies, 
show  us  their  Images, 

The  rays  that  are  reflected  from  opake  bodies,  always 
bring  with  them  to  the  eye  the  idea  of  colour ;  and  this 
colour  is  nothing  else,  in  the  bodies,  but  a  disposition  to 
reflect  to  the  eye  more  copiously  one  sort  of  rays  than  ano- 
ther. For  particular  rays  are  originally  endowed  with  par- 
ticular colours;  some  are  red,  others  blue,  others  yellow, 
and  others  green,  Sec. 

Every  ray  of  light,  as  it  comes  from  the  sun,  seems  a 
bundle  of  all  these  several  sorts  of  rays ;  and  as  some  of 
them  are  more  refrangible  than  others;  that  is,  are  more 
turned  out  of  their  course,  in  passing  from  one  medium  to 
another ;  it  follows,  that  after  such  refraction  they  will  be 
separated,  and  their  distinct  colour  observed.  Of  these, 
the  most  refrangible  are  violet,  and  the  least  red ;  and  the 
intermediate  ones,  in  order,  are  indigo,  blue,  green,  yel- 
low, and  orange.  This  separation  is  very  entertaining, 
and  will  be  observed  with  pleasure  in  holding  a  prism  in 
the  beams  of  the  sun. 

All  these  rays  differ  in  refrangibility,  so  they  do  in  re- 
flexibility  ;  that  Is,  in  the  property  of  being  more  easily 
reflected  from  certain  bodies,  than  from  others;  and  hence 
arise,  as  hath  been  said,  all  the  colours  of  bodies;  which 
are,  in  a  manner,  infinite,  as  an  infinite  number  of  com po* 
sitions  and  proportions,  of  the  original  colours,  may  be 
imagined. 

The  whiteness  of  the  sun's  light  is  compounded  of  all 
the  original  colours,   mixed  in  a  due  proportion. 

Whitei  ess  in  bodies,  is  but  a  disposition  to  reflect  all 
colours  of  light,  nearly  in  the  proportion  they  are  mixed 
in  the  original  rays;  as,  on  the  contrary,  blackness  is  only 
a  disposition  to  absorb  or  stifle,  without  reflection,  most  of 
the  rays  of  every  sort  that  fall  on  the  bodies. 

Light  is  successively  propagated  with  an  almost  incon-i 
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ceivable  swiftness;  for  it  comes  from  the  sun,  to  this  our 
earth,  in  about  seven  or  eitiht  minutes  of  tiuje,  wliich  dis- 
tance is  about  80,000,000  English  miles. 

Besides  colour,  we  are  supposed  to  see  fi.;>ure,  but,  in 
truth,  that  which  we  perceive  when  we  see  figure,  as  per- 
ceivable by  sight,  is  nothing  but  the  termination  of  colour. 

OF  HEARING. 

Next  to  seeing,  hearing  is  tlic  most  extensive  of  our 
senses.  The  ear  is  the  organ  of  hearing,  wiiose  curious 
structure  is  to  be  learnt  from  anatomy. 

That  which  is  conveyed  into  the  brain  by  the  ear  i^-' 
called  sound  ;  though,  in  truth,  till  it  come  to  reach  and 
affect  the  perceptive  part,  it  be  nothing  but  motion. 

The  motion,  which  produces  in  us  the  perception  of 
sound,  is  a  vibration  of  the  air,  caused  by  an  exceeding 
short,  but  cjuick,  tremulous  motion  of  the  body,  froni 
which  it  is  propagated  ;  and  therefore  we  consider  and 
denominate  tiiem  as  bodies  sounding. 

That  sound  is  the  effect  of  such  a  short,  brisk,  vibrat- 
ing motion  of  bodies,  from  which  it  is  propagated,  may  be 
known  from  what  is  observed  and  felt  in  the  strings  of  in- 
struments, and  the  trembling  of  bells,  as  long  as  we  per- 
ceive any  sound  come  from  them  ;  for  as  soon  as  that  vi- 
bration is  stopt,  or  ceases  in  them,  the  perception  ceases 
also. 

The  propagation  of  sound  is  very  quick,  but  not  ap- 
proaching that  of  light.  Sounds  move  about  1140  Eng- 
lish feet  in  a  second  of  time;  and  in  seven  or  ciMit  minute^- 
of  time,  thev  move  about  one  hundred  English  miles. 

OF  SMELLING. 

S.MKLLiNci  is  another  sense,  that  seems  to  be  wrought 
on  bN'  bodies  at  a  distance;  though  that  which  immediate- 
ly affects  the  organ,  and  produces  in  us  the  sensation  of 
any  smell,  are  effluvia,  or  invisible  particles,  that  coming 
from  bodies  at  a  distance,  iiTinudiately  affect  the  olfactory 
nerves. 

Smelling  bodies  seem  perpetually  to  send  forth  effluvia, 
or  steams,  v,  ithout  sensibly  wasting  at  all.  Thus  a  grain 
of  musk  v.ill  send  forth  odoriferous  particles  for  scores  of 
years  togetlier,  without  its  being  spent;  whereby  one  would 
conclude  that  these  particles  arc  very  small ;    and  yet  it  is 
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pl.ii.i,  that  they  arc  much  grosser  than  the  rays  of  light, 
which  havo  n  free  passage  through  glass;  and  grosser 
also  than  the  magnetic  effluvia,  which  pass  freely  through 
ail  bodies,  when  those  that  produce  smell  will  not  pass 
through  the  thin  membranes  of  a  bladder,  and  many  ol 
them  scarce  ordinary  white  paper. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  smells,  though  we  have  but 
a  few  names  for  them  ;  sweet,  stinking,  sour,  rank,  and 
musty,  are  almost  all  the  denominations  we  have  for 
odours;  though  the  smell  of  violet,  and  of  musk,  both 
called  sweet,  are  as  distinct  as  any  two  smells  whatsoever. 


OF  TASTE. 

Taste  is  the  next  sense  to  be  considered. 

The  organ  of  taste  is  the  tongue  and  palate. 

Bodies  that  emit  light,  sounds,  and  smells,  are  seen, 
heard,  and  smelt  at  a  distance;  but  bodies  are  not  tasted, 
but  by  immediate  application  to  the  organ ;  for  till  our 
meat  touch  our  tongues,  or  palates,  we  taste  it  not,  how 
near  soever  it  be. 

It  may  be  observed  of  tastes,  that  though  there  be  a 
great  variety  of  them,  yet,  as  in  smells,  they  have  only  some 
few  general  names  j  as  sweet,  bitter,  sour,  harsh,  rank,  and 
some  few  others. 


OF  TOUCH. 

The  fifth  and  last  of  our  senses  is  touch;  a  sense  spread 
over  the  whole  body,  though  it  be  most  eminently  placed 
in  the  ends  of  the  fingers. 

By  this  sense  the  tangible  qualities  of  bodies  are  discern- 
ed; as  hard,  soft,  smooth,  rough,  dry,  wet,  clammy,  and 
the  like. 

But  the  most  considerable  of  the  qualities,  that  are  per- 
ceived by  this  sense,  are  heat  and  cold. 

The  due  temperament  of  those  two  opposite  qualities,  is 
the  great  instrument  of  nature,  that  she  makes  use  of  in 
most,  if  not  all,  her  productions. 

Heat  is  a  very  brisk  agitation  of  the  insensible  parts  of 
the  object,  which  produces  in  us  that  sensation,  from 
whence  we   denominate  the   object    hot;  so  wha«- »'n  our 
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sensation  is  heat,  in  the  object  is  nothing  but  motion.  Thi* 
appears  by  the  way  whereby  heat  is  produced  ;  fur  we  see 
that  the  rubbing  ot  a  brass  nail  ujion  a  board  will  make  it 
very  hot,  and  the  axle  trees  of  carts  and  coaches  are  often 
hot,  and  sometimes  to  a  degree,  that  it  sets  them  on  fire, 
by  the  rubbing  of  the  nave  of  the  wheel  upon  it. 

On  the  other  side,  the  utmost  degree  of  cold  is  the  ces- 
sation of  that  motion  of  the  insensible  particles,  which  to 
our  touch  is  heat. 

Bodies  are  denominated  hot  and  cold  in  proportion  to 
the  present  temperament  of  that  part  of  our  body  to  which 
they  are  applied ;  so  that  feels  hot  to  one,  which  seems 
cold  to  another;  nay,  the  same  body,  felt  by  the  two 
liands  of  tlie  same  man,  may  at  the  same  time  appear  not 
to  the  one,  and  cold  to  the  other;  because  the  motion  of 
the  insensible  particles  of  it  may  be  more  brisk  than  that 
of  ihe  particles  of  the  other. 

Besides  the  objects  before- mentioned,  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  each  of  our  senses,  as  light,  and  colour  of  the 
sight ;  sound  of  hearing  ;  odours  of  smelling  ;  savours 
of  tasting  ;  and  tangible  qualities  of  the  touch  ;  there  are 
two  others  that  are  common  to  all  the  senses;  and  those 
are  pleasure  and  pain,  which  they  may  receive  by  and  with 
their  peculiar  objects.  Thus,  too  much  light  offends  the 
eye ;  sonje  sounds  delight,  and  others  grate  the  ear ;  heat 
in  a  certain  degree  is  very  pleasant,  which  may  be  aug- 
mented to  the  greatest  torment;  and  so  the  rest. 

These  five  senses  are  common  to  beasts  with  men  ;  nay, 
in  some  of  then),  some  brutes  exceed  mankind.  But 
men  are  endowed  with  other  faculties,  which  far  excel  any 
thing  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  other  animals  in  this  our 
globe. 

Memory  also  brutes  luiiy  be  supposed  to  have,  as  well 
as  men. 


CHAP.  XII. 

OF    THE  UNDERSTANDING  OF  MAN. 

ri^HE  understanding  of  man  does  so  surpass  that  of  brutes, 
-*-  that  some  are  of  opinion  brutes  arc  mere  machines, 
without  any  manner  of  perception  at  all,  But  letting  this 
opinion  alone,  as  ill  grounded,  we  will  proceed   to  the 
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<;onsideration  of  human   understanding,  and  the  distinct 
operations  thereof. 

The  lowest  degree  of  it  consists  in  perception,  which  we 
have  before  in  part  taken  notice  of,  in  our  discourse  of  the 
senses.  Concerning  which  it  may  be  convenient  farther 
to  observe,  that  to  conceive  a  right  notion  of  perception, 
we  nmst  consider  the  distinct  objects  of  it,  which  are  sim- 
ple ideas ;  v.  g.  such  as  are  those  signified  by  these  words, 
scarlet,  blue,  sweet,  bitter,  heat,  cold,  &c.  from  the  other  ob- 
jects of  our  senses ;  to  which  we  may  add  the  internal  ope- 
rations of  our  minds,  as  the  objects  of  our  own  reflection, 
such  as  are  thinking,  willing,  &c. 

Out  of  these  simple  ideas  are  made,  by  putting  them  to- 
gether, several  compounded  or  comphx  ideas;  as  those 
signified  by  the  words  pebble,  marygold,   horse. 

The  next  thing  the  understanding  doth  in  its  progress 
to  knowledge,  is  to  abstract  its  ideas,  by  which  abstraction 
they  are  made  general. 

A  general  idea  is  an  idea  in  the  mind,  considered  there 
as  separated  from  time  and  place ;  and  so  capable  to  re- 
present any  particular  being  that  is  conformable  to  u. — 
Knowledge,  which  is  the  highest  degree  of  the  speculative 
faculties,  consists  in  the  perception  of  the  truth  of  affirma- 
tive, or  negative,  propositions. 

This  perception  is  either  immediate,  or  mediate.  Imme- 
diate perception  of  the  agreement,  or  disagreenjent,  of  two 
ideas,  is  when,  by  comparing  them  together  in  our  minds, 
we  see,  or,  as  it  were,  behold,  their  agreen.ent,  or  disa- 
<Treement.  This  therefore  is  called  intuitive  knowledjic. 
Thus  we  see  that  red  is  not  green  ;  that  the  whole  is 
bigger  than  a  part ;  and  that  two  and  two  are  equal  to 
four. 

The  truth  of  these,  and  the  like  propositions,  we  know 
by  a  bare  simple  intuition  of  the  ideas  themselves,  without 
any  more  ado;  and  such  propositions  are  called  selt  evi- 
dent. 

The  mediate  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  disagree- 
ment, ot"  two  ideas,  is  when  by  the  intervention  of  one  or 
more  other  ideas,  their  agreement,  or  disagreement,  is 
shown.  This  is  called  demonstration,  or  rational  know- 
ledge. For  instance :  The  inequality  of  the  breadth  of 
two  windows,  or  two  rivers,  or  any  two  bodies  that  cannot 
be  put  together,  may  be  known  by  the  intervention  of  the 
same  measure,  applied  to  them  both ;  and  so  it  is  in  our 
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ji;eneral  ideas,  whose  agreement  or  disagreement  may  be 
often  shown  by  the  intervention  of  some  other  ideas,  so  as 
to  produce  demonstrative  knowledge  ;  where  the  ideas  in 
fjueslion  cannot  be  brought  together,  and  immediately 
compared,  so  as  to  produce  intuitive  knowledge. 

The  understanding  doth  not  know  only  certain  truth  ; 
but  also  judges  of  probability,  which  consists  in  the  likely 
agreement,  or  disagreement,   of  ideas. 

The  assenting  to  any  proposition  as  probable  is  called 
opinion  or  belief. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  the  great  and  visible  parts 
of  the  universe,  and  those  great  masses  of  matter,  the  stars, 
planets,  and  particularlji  this  our  earth,  together  with  the 
inanimate  parts,  and  animate  inhabitants  of  it ;  it  may  be 
now  fit  to  consider  what  these  sensible  bodies  are  made 
of,  and  that  is  of  unconceivably  small  bodies,  or  atoms, 
out  of  whose  various  combinations  bigger  moleculae  are 
made  :  and  so,  by  a  greater  and  greater  composition,  big- 
ger bodies;  and  out  of  these  the  whole  material  world  is 
constituted. 

By  the  figure,  bulk,  texture,  and  motion,  of  these  small 
and  insensible  corpuscles,  all  the  phaenomena  of  bodies 
may  be  explained. 
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1-14  A  KEW  METHOD  OF  A   COMMON-PLACE-BOOK, 


Epistola.]  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Locke  to  Mr.  Toig= 
2.     nard,  containing   a  new  and  easy  method 
of  a  Common  Place-book,  to  which  an  In- 
dex of  two  pages  is  sufficient. 


A  T  length,  sir,  in  obedience  to  you  I  publish 
■^^  my  "  method  of  a  common-place-book."  I 
am  ashamed  that  I  deferred  so  long  complying 
with  your  request ;  but  I  esteemed  it  so  mean  a 
thing,  as  not  to  deserve  publishing,  in  an  age  so 
full  of  useful  inventions,  as  ours  is.  You  may 
remember,  that  I  freely  comm;jnicated  it  to  you, 
and  several  others,  to  whom  I  imagined  it  would 
not  be  unacceptable:  so  that  it  was  not  to  reserve 
the  sole  use  of  it  to  myself,  that  I  declined 
publishing  it.  But  the  regard  I  had  to  the  pub- 
lic discouraged  me  from  presenting  it  with  such 
a  trifle.  Yet  my  obligations  to  you,  and  the 
friendship  between  us,  compel  me  now  to  follow 
your  advice.  Your  last  letter  has  pei'fectly  de- 
termined me  to  it,  and  I  am  convinced  that  I 
ought  not  to  delay  publishing  it,  when  you  tell 
me,  that  an  experience  of  several  years  has 
showed  its  usefulness,  and  several  of  your  friends, 
to  whom  you  have  communicated  it.  There  is 
no  need  I  should  tell  you,  how  useful  it  has  been 
to  me,  after  five  and  twenty  years  experience,  as 
I  told  you,  eight  years  since  when  1  had  the  ho- 
nour to  wait  on  you  at  Paris,  and  when  1  might 
have  been  instructed  by  your  learned  and  agree- 
able discourse.  What  I  aim  at  now,  by  this 
letter,  is  to  testify  publicly  the  esteem  and  re- 
spect I  have  for  you,  and  to  convince  you  how 
much  I  am,  sir,  your,  &c. 

Before  I  enter  on  my  subject,  it  is  fit  to  ac- 
qui'int  the  reader,  that  this  tract  is  disposed  in 
the  same  manner  that  the  C(jmmon-place-book 
ought  to  be  disposed.  It  will  be  understood  by 
reading  what  follows,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
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3.  Latin  titles  on  tiie  top  of  the  back  side  of  each 
leaf,  and  at  the  bottom  [a  little  below  the  top] 
of  this  page. 
Ebionit.^.]  In  eorum  cvangelio,  quod  secundum  He- 
braeos  dicebatur,  historia  qu£e  habetur  Matth. 
xix.  16.  et  alia  quasdam,  erat  interpolata  in  hunc 
modum:  "  Dixit  add  cum  alterdivitum,  magister, 
"  quid  bonum  faciens  vivam  ?  Dixit  ei  Domi- 
".  nus,  legem  &  prophetas,  fac.  Respondit  ad 
"  eum,  feci.  Dixet  ei :  vade,  vende  omnia  quae 
*'  possides,  &  divide  pauperibus,  &  veni,  se- 
"  quere  me.  CcKpit  autem  dives  scalpere  caput 
"  suum,  &  non  placuit  ei.  Et  dixit  ad  eum 
"  Dominus :  quomodo  dicis,  legem  feci  &  pro- 
"phetas?  cum  scriptum  sit  in  lege,  diliges 
"  proximum  tuum  sicut  teipsum:  &  ecce  multi 
"  fratres  tui  fillii  Abrahae  amicti  sunt  stercore, 
"  morientes  pros  fame,  &  domus  tua  plena  est 
"  bonis  multis,  &  non  egreditur  omnino  aliquid 
"  ex  ea  ad  eos.  Et  conversus,  dixit  Simoni,  dis- 
*'  cipulo  suo,  sedenti  apud  se:  Simon,  fili  Johan- 
*'  nae,  facilius  est  camelum  intrare  per  foramen 
*'  acus,  quam  divitem  in  regnum  ccelorum." — • 
Nimirum  hsec  ideo  immutavit  Ebion,  quia  Chris- 
tum nee  Dei  filium,  nee  vo/iohTr.v,  sed  nudum  in- 
terpretem  Icgis  per  Mosem  datog  agnoscebat. 

In  the  Gospel  of  the  Ebioniies,  which  they 
called  the  Go&pel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
story  that  is  in  the  xixth  of  St.  Matth.  and  in 
the  16th  and  followins:  verses,  was  changed  after 
this  manner:  "  One  of  the  rich  men  said  to  him: 
"  Master,  what  shall  I  do  that  I  may  have  life? 
"  Jesus  said  to  him  :  Obey  the  law  and  the  pro- 
"  phets.  He  answered,  1  have  done  so.  Jesus 
"  said  unto  him,  Go,  sell  what  thou  hast,  divide 
"  it  among  the  poor,  and  then  come  and  follow 
"  me.  Upon  which  the  rich  man  began  to 
"  scratch  his  head,  and  to  dislike  the  advice  of 
"  Jesus:  and  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  How  can 
"  you  say  you  have  done  as  the  law  and  the  pro- 
*'  phets  direct  you  ?  since  it  is  written  in  the 
"  law,  Thou  shall  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself; 
"  and  there  are  many  of  thy  brethren,  children 
"  of  Abraham,  who  are  almost  naked,  and  who 
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Adversariorum  Methodus.]  I  take  a  paper  book 
4.  of  what  size  I  please.  I  divide  the  two  first 
pages  that  face  one  another  by  parallel  lines  into 
five  and  twenty  equal  parts,  every  fifth  line 
black,  the  other  red.  I  then  cut  them  perpen- 
dicularly by  other  lines  that  I  draw  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  the  page,  as  you  may  see  in  the 
table  prefixed.  I  put  about  the  middle  of  each 
five  spaces  one  of  the  twenty  letters  I  design  to 
make  use  of,  and,  a  little  forward  in  each  space, 
the  five  vowels,  one  below  another,  in  their 
natural  order.  This  is  the  index  to  the  whole 
volume,  how  big  soever  it  may  be. 

The  index  being  made  after  this  manner,  I 
leave  a  margin  in  all  the  other  pages  of  the  book, 
of  about  the  largeness  of  an  inch,  in  a  volume,  in 
folio,  or  a  little  larger ;  and,  in  a  less  volume, 
smaller  in  proportion. 

If  I  would  put  any  thing  in  my  Common- 
Place- Book,  I  find  out  a  head  to  which  I  may 
refer  it.  Each  head  ought  to  be  some  important 
and  essential  word  to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  in 
that  word  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  first  letter, 
and  the  vowel  that  follows  it;  for  upon  these  two 
letters  depends  all  the  use  of  the  index. 

I  omit  three  letters  of  the  alphabet  as  of  no 
use  to  me,  viz.  K.  Y.  W.  which  are  supplied  by 
C.  I.  U.  that  are  equivalent  to  them.  1  put  the 
letter  Q.  that  is  always  followed  with  an  u.  in 
the  fifth  space  of  Z.  By  throwing  Q.  last  in  my 
index,  I  preserve  the  regularity  of  my  index, 
and  diminish  not  in  the  least  its  extent;  for  it 
seldom  happens  that  there  is  any  head  begins 
with  Z  u.  I  have  found  none  in  the  five  and 
twenty  years  1  have  used  this  method.  If  never- 
theless it  be  necessary,  nothing  hinders  but 
that  one  may  make  a  reference  after  Q.  u.  pro- 
vided it  be  done  with  any  kind  of  distinction ; 
but  for  more  exactness  a  place  may  be  assigned 
for  Q.  u.  below  the  index,  as  1  have  formerly 
done.  When  I  meet  with  any  thing,  that  I 
^hink  fit  to  put  into  my  commovi-place-book,  I 
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5.  first  find  a  proper  head.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  the  head  be  Epistoi-a,  I  look  into  the  in- 
dex for  the  first  letter  and  the  following  vowel, 
which  in  this  instance  are  E.  i.  if  in  the  space 
marked  E.  i.  there  is  ^ny  number  that  directs 
me  to  the  page  designed  for  words  that  begin 
with  an  E.  and  whose  first  vowel  after  the  initial 
letter,  is  I ;  I  must  then  write  under  the  word 
Epistola,  in  that  page,  what  I  have  to  remark. 
I  write  the  head  in  large  letters,  and  begin,  a 
iittle  way  out  into  the  margin,  and  I  continue  on 
the  line,  in  writing  what  I  have  to  say.  I  ob- 
serve contantly  this  rule,  that  only  the  head 
appears  in  the  margin,  and  that  it  be  continued 
on  without  ever  doubling  the  line  in  the  mar- 
gin, by  which  means  the  heads  will  be  obvious 
at  first  sight. 

If  I  find  no  number  in  the  index,  in  the  space 
E.  i.  I  look  into  my  book  for  the  first  backside 
of  a  leaf  that  is  not  written  in,  which,  in  a  book 
where  there  is  yet  nothing  but  the  index,  must 
be  p.  2.  I  write  then,  in  my  index  after  E.  i. 
the  number  2.  and  the  head  Epistola  at  the  top 
of  the  margin  of  the  second  page,  and  all  that  I 
put  under  that  head,  in  the  same  page,  as  you 
see  I  have  done  in  the  second  page  of  this 
method.  From  that  time  the  class  E.  i.  is 
wholly  in  possession  of  the  second  and  third 
pages,     ' 

They  are  to  be  employed  only  on  words  that 
begin  with  an  E,  and  whose  nearest  vowel 
is  an  I,  as  Ebionitse  (see  the  third  page) 
Episcopus,  Echinus,  Edictum,  Effitacia,  &c. 
The  reason,  why  I  begin  always  at  the  top  of  the 
backside  of  a  leaf,  and  assign  to  one  class  two 
pages,  that  face  one  another,  rather  than  an  en- 
tire leaf,  is,  because  the  heads  of  the  class  appear 
all  at  once,  without  the  trouble  of  turning  over 
a  leaf. 

Every  time  that  I  would  write  a  new  head,  I 
look  first  in  my  index  for  the  characteristic  let- 
ters of  the  words,  and  I  see,  by  the  number  that 
follows,  what  the  page  is  that  is  assigned  to  the 
class  of  that  head.     If  there  is  no  number,  I  must 

V. 
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Adversa  RIORUM  Methodus.]  look  for  the  first  backside  of 
V.  a  page  that  is  blank.  I  then  set  down  the  number 
6.  in  the  index,  and  design  that  page,  with  that  of 
the  right  side  of  the  following  leaf,  to  this  new 
class.  Let  it  be,  for  example,  the  word  Adversaria; 
if  I  see  no  number  in  the  space  A.  e.  I  seek  for  the 
first  backside  of  a  leaf,  which  being  at  p.  4.  I  set 
down  in  the  space  A.  c.  the  number  4.  and  in 
the  fourth  page  the  head  Adversaria,  with  all 
that  1  write  under  it^  as  I  have  already  informed 
you.  From  this  time  the  fourth  page  with  the 
fifth  that  follows  is  reserved  for  the  class  A.  e. 
that  is  to  say,  for  the  heads  that  begin  with  an 
A,  and  whose  next  vowel  is  an  E  ;  as  for  instance, 
Aer,  Aera,  Agesilaus,  Acheron,  &c. 

When  the  two  pages  designed  for  one  class 
are  full,  I  look  forwards  for  the  next  backside  of 
a  leaf,  that  is  blank.  If  it  be  that  which  im- 
mediately follows,  I  write,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
margin,  in  the  page  that  1  have  filled,  the  letter 
V,  that  is  to  say,  Verte,  turn  over  ;  as  likewise 
the  same  at  the  top  of  the  next  page.  If  the 
pages  that  immediately  follow,  are  already  filled 
by  other  classes,  I  write  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  last  filled,  V,  and  the  number  of  the  next 
empty  backside  of  a  page.  At  the  beginning 
of  ti)at  page  I  write  down  the  head,  under  which 
I  go  on,  with  what  I  had  to  put  in  my  common- 
place book,  as  if  it  had  been  in  the  same  page. 
At  the  top  of  this  new  backside  of  a  leaf,  1  set 
down  the  number  of  the  page  I  filled  last.  By 
these  numbers  which  refer  to  one  another,  the 
first  whereof  is  at  the  bottom  of  one  page,  and 
the  second  is  at  the  beginning  of  another,  one 
joins  matter  that  is  separated,  as  if  there  was 
nothing  between  them.  For,  by  this  reciprocal 
reference  of  numbers,  one  may  turn,  as  one  leaf, 
all  those  that  are  between  the  two,  even  as  if 
they  were  pasted  together.  You  have  an  exam- 
ple of  this  in  the  third  and  tenth  pages. 

Every  time  1  put  a  number  at  the  bottom  of 
a  page,  I  put  it  also  into  the  index ;  but  when 
1  put  only  a  V,  I  make  no  addition  in  the  in- 
dex; the  reason  whereof  is  plain. 
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7.  If  the  head  is  a  monosyllable  and  be<i;lns  v/ith 

a  vowel,  that  vowel  is  at  the  same  time  both  the 
first  letter  of  the  word,  and  the  characteristic 
vowel.  Therefore  I  write  the  v/ords  Ars  in  A  a 
and  Os  in  O  o. 

You  may  see  by  what  I  have  said,  that  one  is 
to  begin  to  write  each  class  of  words,  on  the 
backside  of  a  pa<i;e.  It  may  happen,  upon  that 
account,  that  the  backside  of  all  the  pages  may 
be  full,  and  yet  there  may  remain  several  pages, 
on  the  right  hand,  which  are  empty.  Now  if 
you  have  a  mind  to  fill  your  book,  you  may 
iissign  these  right  sides,  which  are  wholly  blank, 
lo  new  classes. 

If  any  one  imagines  that  these  hundred  classes 
are  not  sufficient  to  comprehend  all  sorts  of  sub- 
jects witliout  confusion,  he  may  follow  the  same 
method,  and  yet  augment  the  number  to  five 
hundred,  in  adding  a  vowel.  But  having  ex- 
perienced both  the  one  and  the  ocher  method, 
I  prefer  the  first;  and  usage  will  convince  those, 
who  shall  try  it,  how  well  it  will  serve  the  pur- 
pose aimed  at;  especially  if  one  has  a  book  for 
each  science,  upon  which  one  makes  collections, 
or  at  least  two  for  the  two  heads,  to  which  one 
may  refer  all  our  knowledge,  viz.  moi'al  philo- 
sophy, and  natural. 

You  may  add  a  third,  which  may  be  called 
the  knowledge  of  signs,  which  relates  to  the  use 
of  words,  and  is  of  much  more  extent  than  mere 
criticism. 

As  to  the  language,  in  which  one  ought  to  ex- 
press the  heads,  I  esteem  the  Latin  tongue  most 
commodious,  provided  the  nominative  case  be  al- 
ways kept  to,  for  fear  lest  in  words  of  two  sylla- 
bles, or  in  monosyllables  that  begin  with  the 
vowel,  the  change,  which  happens  in  oblique 
cases,  should  occasion  confusion.  But  it  is  not  of 
much  consequence  what  language  is  made  use  of, 
provided  there  be  no  mbcture  in  the  heads,  of 
different  languages. 

V. 
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AdvesisoriahuxM  Methodus.]  To  take  notice  of  a  place  hi 
V.  an  author,  from  whom  I  quote  some  thing,  I  make 
8.  use  of  this  method  :  before  I  write  any  thing,  I  put 
thenatneof  theauthor  in  my  coramon-place-book, 
and  under  that  name  the  title  of  the  treatise,  the 
size  of  the  volume,  the  lime  and  place  of  itsedition, 
and  (what  ought  never  to  be  omitted)  the  num- 
ber of  pages  that  the  whole  book  contains.  For 
example,  I  put  into  the  class  M.  a.  "  Marshami 
"  Canon  Chronicus  ^gyptiacus,  Grajcus,  &dis- 
quisitiones  fol."  London  1672,  p.  626.  This 
number  of  pages  serves  me  for  the  future  to 
mark  the  particular  treatise  of  this  author,  and 
the  edition  I  make  use  of.  I  have  no  need  to 
mark  the  place,  otherwise  than  in  setting  down 
the  number  of  the  page  from  whence  I  have 
drawn  what  I  have  wrote,  just  above  the  num- 
ber of  pages  contained  in  the  whole  volume. 
You  will  see  an  example  in  Acherusia,  where  the 
number  259  is  just  above  the  number  626,  that 
is  to  say,  the  number  of  the  page,  where  I  take 
my  matter,  is  just  above  the  number  of  pages 
of  the  whole  volume.  By  this  means  I  not  only 
save  myself  the  trouble  of  writing  Canon  Chro- 
nicus ^gyptiacus,  &;c.  but  am  able  by  the  rule 
of  three  to  find  out  the  same  passage  in  any  other 
edition,  by  looking  for  the  number  of  its  pages; 
since  the  edition  I  have  used,  which  contains 
626,  gives  me  259.  You  will  not  indeed  always 
light  on  the  very  page  you  want,  because  of  the 
breaches,  that  are  made  in  different  editions  of 
books,  and  that  are  not  always  equal  in  propor- 
tion ;  but  you  are  never  very  far  from  the  place 
you  want,  and  it  is  better  to  be  able  to  find  a 
passage,  in  turning  over  a  few  pages,  than  to  be 
obliged  to  turn  over  a  whole  book  to  find  it,  as 
it  happens,  when  the  book  has  no  index,  or 
when  the  index  is  not  exact. 

Acheron.]  "  Pratum,  ficta,  mortuorum  habitatio,  est 
"  locus  prope  Memphin,  juxta  paludem,  quam 
"  vocant  Acherusiam,  Sec."  This  is  a  passage  out 
of  D.  Siculus,  the  sense  whereof  is  this  :  the 
fields,  where  they  feign  that  the  dead  inhabit, 
are  only  a  place  near  Mcn)phis,    near  a  marsh 
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9.  called  Acherusia,  about  which  is  a  most  delght- 
ful  country,  where  one  may  behold  lakes  and 
forests  of  lotus  and  calamus.  It  is  with  reason 
that  Orpheus  said,  the  dead  inhabit  these  places, 
because  there  the  Egyptians  celebrate  the  great- 
est part,  and  the  most  august,  of  their  funeral 
solemnities.  They  carry  the  dead  over  the  Nile, 
and  through  the  marsh  of  Acherusia,  and  there 
put  them  into  subterraneous  vaults.  There  are 
a  great  many  other  fables,  among  the  Greeks, 
touching  the  state  of  the  dead,  which  very  well 
agree  with  what  is  at  this  day  practised  in  Egypt. 
For  they  call  the  boat,  in  which  the  dead  are 
transported,  Baris ;  and  a  certain  piece  of  money 
is  given  to  the  ferry  man  for  a  passage,  who, 
in  their  language,  is  called  Charon.  Near  this 
place  is  a  temple  of  Hecate  in  the  shades,  &c. 
and  the  gates  of  Cocytus  and  Lethe,  shut  up 
with  bars  of  brass.  There  are  other  gates,  which 
are  called  the  gates  of  truth,  with  the  statue  of 
justice,  before  them,  which  had  no  head.     Mar- 
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"  are  ready  to  die  with  hunger,  while  thy  house 
*'  is  full  of  good  things,  and  yet  thou  givest 
*'  them  no  help  nor  assistance.  And  turning 
*'  himself  towards  Simon,  his  disciple,  who  sat 
**  near  him  ;  Simon,  son  of  Johanna,  said  he, 
*'  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye 
*'  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into 
*'  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Ebion  changed 
this  passage,  because  he  did  not  believe  Jesus 
Christ  to  be  the  son  of  God,  nor  a  law-giver, 
but  a  mere  interpreter  of  the  law  of  Moses 
Grotius  T%'^ 
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H^RETici.]  "  Nostrum  igitur  fuit,  eligere  &  optare 
12.  meliora,  ut  ad  vestram  conectionem  auditum  ha- 
beremus,  iiou  in  contentione  &  leniulatione  &  per- 
secutionibus,  scd  mansuete  consolando,  benevole 
hortando,  lenitur  disputando,  sicut  scriptum  est, 
servuni  autem  Domini  non  oportet  litigare,  sed 
mitenj  esse  ad  onmes,  docibilcni,  patienten),  in 
modestia  corripicntcm  diversa  senlienles.  Nostrum 
ergo  fuit  vello  has  partes  expctere  ;  Dei  est  volen- 
tibus  &  petentibus  donare  quod  bonum  est.  Illi 
in  vos  saevient  qui  nesciunt  cum  quo  labore  verum 
inveniatur,  &  quam  difficile  caveantur  errores.  Illi 
in  vos  saeviant,  qui  nebciunt  quam  rarum  &  arduum 
sit  carnalia  phantasmata  pite  mentis  serenitate  su- 
perare.  lUe  in  vos  saeviant,  qui  nesciunt  cum 
quanta  difficultate  sanetur  oculus  interioris  hominis, 

ut  possit  intueri  solem  suum  ; Illi  in  vos  seeviant, 

ciui  nesciunt   quibus  suspiriis  &   gemitibus  fiat,   ut 
ex  quantulacunquc  parte  possit  intelligi  Deus.   Pos- 
tremo,  illi  in  vos  sasviant,  qui  nullo  talli  errore  de- 
cepti  sunt,  quali  vos  deceptos  vident.     In  catholica 
enim  ecclesia,  ut  omittam  sinceussimam  sapientiam, 
ad  cujus  cognitionem  pauci  spirituales  in  hac  vita 
perveniunt,  ut  earn   ex  minima  quidem  parte,  qui 
homines  sunt,  sed  tamen  sine  dubitatione,  cognos- 
cant;    casterum   quippe  turbam    non    intelligendi 
vivacitas,  sed  credendi  simplicilas  tutissimam  tacit." 
Augustinus,   Tom  vi.  col.  116.  fol.     BasiliaB  1542, 
contra  Epist.  Manichaei,  quam  vocant  fundamenti. 
*'  We  were  of  opinion,  that  other  methods  were 
to  be  made  choice  of,  and  that,  to  recover  you  from 
your  errours,  we  ought  not  to  persecute  you  with 
injuries  and  invectives,  or  any  ill  treatment,  but  en- 
deavour to  procure  your  attention  by  soft  words  and 
exhortations,  which  would  shew  the  tenderness  wc 
have  for  you  :   according  to  that  passage  of  holy 
writ,   "  the  servant  of  the  Lord  ought  not  to  love 
strife  and  quarrels,  but  to  be  gentle,  affable,  and 
patient  towards  all  mankind,   and  to  reprove  with 
modes>ty  those  who  differ  from  him  in  opinion." — 
*'  Let  them  only  treat  you  with  rigour,  who  know- 
not  how   difficult  it  is  to  find  out   the  truth,   and 
avoid  errour.     Let   those  treat  you  with    rigour, 
who  are  ignorant  how  rar«  and  painful  a  work  it 
is  calmly  to  dissipate  the  carnal  phantoms,  that  dis- 
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13.  turb  even  a  pious  mind.  Let  those  treat  you  witli 
rigour,  who  are  ignorant  of  the  extreme  difficulty 
that  there  is  to  purify  the  eye  of  the  inward  man, 
to  render  him  capable  of  seeing  the  truth,  wiiich  is 
the  sun,  or  light  of  the  soul.  Let  those  treat  you 
with  rigour,  who  have  never  felt  the  sighs  and  groans 
that  a  soul  must  have  before  it  can  attain  any  know- 
ledge of  the  divine  Being.  To  conclude,  let  those 
treat  you  witii  rigour  who  never  have  been  seduced 
into  errours,  near  a-kin  to  those  you  are  en<xased 
in.  I  pass  over  in  siieucethat  pure  wisdom,  which 
but  a  few  spiritual  men  attain  to  in  this  life  ;  so 
that  though  they  know  but  in  part,  because  they 
are  men  ;  yet  nevertheless  they  know  what  they  do 
know  with  certainty:  for,  in  the  catholic  church,  it: 
is  not  penetration  of  mind,  nor  profound  know- 
ledge, but  simplicity  of  faith,  which  puts  men  in  a 
state  of  safety. 

"  Barbari  quippe  homines  Romanae,  imo  potius 
humansB  eruditionis  expertes,  qui  nihil  omnino 
sciunt,  nisi  quod  a  doctoribus  suis  audiunt :  quo 
audiunt  hoc  scquuntur,  ac  sic  necesse  est  eos  qui 
totius  literaturae  ac  scientiae  ignari,  sacramentunx 
divinas  legis  doctrina,  magis  quam  lectione,  cog- 
noscunt,  doctrinam  potius  retinere,  quam  legem. — 
Itaque  eis  traditio  magistrorum  suornm  &  doctrina 
inveterata,  quasi  lex  est,  qui  hoc  sciunt,  quod  do- 
centur.  Hoifencl  ergo  sunt,  sed  non  scientes. — 
Oeniqne  apud  nos  sunt  hairetici,  apud  se  non  sunt. 
Nam  in  tanUim  se  catholicus  esse  judicant,  ut  nos 
ipsos  titulo  hasreticce  appellationis  infament.  Quod 
ergo  illi  nobis  sunt  &  hoc  nos  illis.  Nos  eos  inju- 
riam  divines  generationi  facere  certi  sumus,  quod 
minorem  patre  filium  dicant.  Illi  nos  injuriosos 
patri  existimant,  quia  aequales  esse  credamus. — 
Veritas  apud  nos  est ;  sed  illi  apud  se  esse  prassu- 
munt.  Honor  Dei  apud  nos  est:  sed  illi  hoc  arbi- 
trantur,  honorem  divinitatis  esse  quod  credunt. — 
Inofficiosi  sunt,  sed  illis  hoc  est  summuni  religionis 
officium.  Impii  sunt,  sed  hoc  putant  esse  veram 
pietatem.  Errant  ergo,  sed  bono  animo  errant, 
non  odio  sed  affectu  Dei,  honorare  se  dominuui 
ataue  amare  credentes.  Quamvis  noa  habeant 
recLam  fidem,  illi  tamen  hoc  perfectam  Dei  aesti- 
Biant  caritatem.  Qualiter  pro  hoc  ipso  lalsse  opini- 
V.  16. 
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CoNFESSio  Fidel]     "  Periculosum   nobis   admodum   at- 
14.    que  etiatn   miserabile  est,    tot  nunc  fides  existere, 
quot  voluntates  :    &  tot  nobis  doctrinas  esse,    quot 
rnores  :  &  tot  causas  blasphemiarutn  puUulare,  quot 
vitiasunt:  duni  aut  ita  fides  scribuntur,  utvolumus, 
aut,  ita  ut  volumu;»,intelliguntar.   Et  cum  secundum 
unurn  Deum  et  unum  Dominum,  et  unum  baptisma, 
etiam  fitles  una  sit,  excidimus  ab  ea  fide,  quae  sola 
est:  et  dum  plures  fiant,   id  esse  coepcrunt,  ne  uUa; 
sit  conscii  enim  nobis  invicem  sumus,   post  Nicaeni 
conventus  synod um,    nihil  aliud  quam  fidem  scribi, 
Dum  in  verbis  pugna  est,  dum  de  novitatibus  quaes- 
tio  est,   dum  de  arabiguis  occasio   est,    dum  de  au- 
toribus  querela  est,    dum  de  siudiis  certamen  est, 
dum  in  consensu  dilRcultas  est,   dum  alter  alteri 
anathema  esse  caspit,   prope  jam  nemo  est  Christi, 
&c.     Jam    vero   promi    anni    fides,    quid  jam    de 
immutatione  in  se  habet  ?     Primum,   quae  homou- 
sion  decernit  taceri :    sequens   rursum,    quae  hou- 
mousion  decernit  et  praedicat.     Tertiura  deinceps, 
quae    ousiain    simpliciter  a  patribus   praesumptam, 
per  indulgentiam  excusat.      Postremum  quartum, 
quae  non  excusat,  sed  condemnat,  &c.     De  simili- 
tudine  autem  filii  Dei  ad  Deum  patrem,  quod   mi- 
serablis  nostri  temporis  est  fides,    ne  non  ex  to  to, 
sed  tantum  ex  portion  sit  similis?     Egregii  scilicet 
arbitri  coelestium  sacranientorum  conquisitores,  in- 
visibilium  mysteriorum  professionibus  de  fide  Dei 
calumniamur,  annuas  atque  menstruas  de  Deo  fides 
decernimus,    decretis   pcenitemus,    poenitentes    de- 
fendimus,  defenses  anatliematizamus,  aut  in  nostri 
aliena  aut  in  alienis  nostra  damnamus,  et  mordentes 
invicem,  jam  absumpti  sumus  invicem."     Hilarius, 
p.  211.  in  lib.   ad  Constantiuui  Augustam.     Basil. 
1550,  fol. 

"  It  is  a  thing  equally  deplorable  and  dangerous 
that  there  are  at  present  as  many  creeds  as  there 
are  opinions  among  men,  as  many  doctrines  as  m- 
clinations;  and  as  many  sources  of  blasphemy,  as 
there  are  taults  among  us;  because  we  make  creeds 
arbitrarily,  and  explain  them  as  arbitrarily.  And 
as  there  is  but  one  tailh  ;  so  there  is  but  one  only 
God,  one  Lold,  and  oue  baptism.  We  renounce 
this  one  faith,  wheu  we  make  so  many  different 
qreeds ;   and  thai  diversity   is   the  reason  why  we 
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15.  have  no  true  faith  among  us.  We  cannot  be  igno- 
rant that,  since  the  council  of  Nice,  we  have  clone 
nothing  but  make  creeds.  And  while  we  fight 
against  words,  litigate  about  new  questions,  dis- 
pute about  equivocal  terms,  compJain  of  authors, 
that  every  one  may  make  his  own  party  triumph  ; 
while  we  cannot  agree,  while  we  anathematise  one 
another,  there  is  hardly  one  that  adheres  to  Jesus 
Christ.  What  change  was  there  not  in  the  creed 
last  year  !  The  first  council  ordained  a  sileuce  up- 
on the  homousion  ;  the  second  established  it,  and 
would  have  us  speak ;  the  third  excuses  the  fathers 
of  the  council,  and  pretends  they  took  the  word 
ousia  simply  :  the  fourth  condemns  them,  instead 
of  excusing  them.  With  respect  to  the  likeness  of 
the  Son  of  God  to  the  Father,  which  is  the  faith 
of  our  deplorable  times,  they  dispute  whether  he 
is  like  in  whole,  or  in  part.  These  are  rare  folks 
to  unravel  the  secrets  of  heaven.  Nevertheless  it  is 
for  these  creeds,  about  invisible  mysteries,  that  we 
calumniate  one  another,  and  for  our  belief  in  God. 
We  make  creeds  every  year,  nay  every  moon  we 
repent  of  what  we  have  done,  we  defend  those  that 
repent,  we  anathematise  those  we  defend.  So  we 
condemn  either  the  doctrine  of  others  in  ourselves, 
or  our  own  in  that  of  others,  and,  reciprocally 
tearing  one  another  to  pieces,  we  have  been  the 
cause  of  each  other's  ruin." 
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H.^RETicT.]  onis  errore  in  die  judicii  puniendi  sunt,  nullus 

V.  13   scire  potest  nisi  judex.    Interim  idcirco  eis,  ut  reor, 

16.  patientiam    Deus  commodat,    quia  videt  eos,    etsi 

non  recte  credere,  afFectu  tamen  piae  opinionis  er- 

rare.     Salvinus.     -f^-j- 

This  bishop  speaks  here  of  the  Arian  Goths  and 
VandaJs :  '*  They  are,  says  he,  Barbarians,  who 
have  no  tincture  of  the  Roman  politeness,  and  who- 
are  ignorant  of  what  is  very  commonly  known 
among  other  men,  a|id  only  know  what  their  doctors 
have  taught  them,  and  follow  what  they  have  heard 
them  say.  Men  so  ignorant  as  these  find  themselves 
under  a  necessity  of  learning  the  tnysteries  of  the 
gospel,  rather  by  the  instructions  that  are  given 
them,  than  by  books." 

"  The  tradition  of  their  doctors  and  the  received 
doctrines  are  the  only  rule  they  follow,  because 
they  know  nothing  but  what  they  have  taught  them. 
They  are  then  heretics,  but  they  know  it  not. — 
They  are  so  in  our  account,  but  they  believe  it  not; 
and  think  themselves  so  good  catholics,  that  they 
treat  us  as  heretics,  judging  of  us  as  wedo  of  them. 
We  are  persuaded  that  they  believe  amiss  concern- 
ing the  divine  generation,  when  they  maintain  the 
Son  is  inferior  to  the  Father;  and  they  imagine  that 
we  rob  the  Father  of  his  glory  who  believe  them 
both  to  be  equal.  We  have  the  truth  on  our  side, 
and  they  pretend  it  is  on  theirs.  We  give  to  God 
his  due  honour,  and  they  think  they  honour  hinj 
■  belter.  They  fail  in  their  duly,  but  they  imagine 
they  perform  perfectly  well;  and  they  make  true  piety 
to  consist  in  what  we  call  impious.  They  are  in  a 
mistake,  but  with  a  great  deal  of  sincerity;  and  it  is 
so  far  from  being  an  effect  of  their  hatred,  that  it  is 
a  mark  of  their  love  of  God,  since,  by  what  they  do, 
they  imagine  they  show  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
Lord,  and  zeal  for  his  glory.  Therefore,  though 
they  have  not  true  faith,  they  nevertheless  look  upon 
that  which  they  have  as  a. perfect  love  of  God.  It 
belongs  only  to  the  judge  of  the  universe  to  know- 
how  ihese  men  will  be  punished  for  their  errours  at 
the  last  day.  Yet  I  believe  God  will  show  compas- 
sion towards  them,  because  he  sees  their  heart  is 
more  right  than  their  belief,  and  that,  if  they  are 
mistaken,  it  is  their  piety  made  them  err." 
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A. 

ABBOT  of  St,  Martin,  vol.  i,  p.  481. 

Abstraction,  i,  161.  Puts  a  perfect  distance  betwixt  men  and  beasts, 
i,  162.     What,  i,  433. 

Abstraction,  how,  i,  166. 

Abstract  ideas,  why  made,  i,  418.  Terms  cannot  be  affirmed  one  of 
another,  ii.  18. 

Accident,  i,  29  3, 

Actions,  the  best  evidence  of  men's  principles,  i,  67.  But  two  sorts  of 
actions,  i,  133.  Unpleasant  may  be  made  pleasant,  and  how,  i,  277. 
Cannot  be  the  same  in  different  places,  i,  332.  Considered  as  modes, 
or  as  moral,  i,  379. 

Adequate  ideas,  i,  397.  Adequate  ideas  we  have  not  of  any  species  of 
substances,  ii,  128 

Affirmations  are  only  in  concrete,  ii,  18. 

Agreement  and  disagreement  of  our  ideas  fourfold,  ii,  70,  75. 

Algebra,  ii,  217- 

Alteration,  i,  328. 

Analogy,  useful  in  natural  philosophy,  ii,  233. 

Anger,  i,  234. 

Antipathy  and  sympathy,  whence,  i.  418. 

Arguments,  of  four  sorts,  (l.)  Ad  verecundiam,  ii,  253.  (2,)  Ad  igno- 
rantiam,  ibid.     (3.)  Ad  hominem,  ibid,    (4.)  Ad  judicium,  ibid. 

Arithmetic,  the  use  of  cyphers  in  arithemetic,  ii,  120. 

Artificial  things  are  most  of  them  collective  ideas,  i,  321.  Why  we 
are  less  in  confusion  about  ariificial  things,  than  about  natural,  i, 
492.  Have  distinct  species,  i,  493.  Assent  to  maxims, i,  49  Up- 
on hearing  and  understanding  the  terms,  i,  53.  A  mark  of  self-evi- 
dence, i,  54.  Not  of  innate,  i,  55.  Is  to  propositions,  ii.  223. 
Ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  proofs,  ii.  27. 

Association  of  ideas,  i,  416.  This  association  how  made,  i.  418.  Ill 
effects  of  it  as  to  antipathies,  i,  418.  And  this  in  sects  of  philoso- 
phy and  religion,  i,  422.  Its  ill  influences  as  to  intellectual  habits,  ib» 

Assurance,  ii,  229. 

Atheism  in  the  world,  i.  86. 

Atom,  what,  i,  333. 

Authority  relying  on  others  opinions,  one  great  cause  of  error,  ii.  283. 

B. 

2EINGS,  but  two  sorts,  ii,  192.  The  eternal  Being  must  be  cogit*. 
tire,  ibid. 

VOI-.  II.  3  I 
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Belief  what,  ii,  223.     To  be  without  reason,  is  against  our  duty,  ii,  254. 

Best  ill  our  opinion,  not  a  rule  of  God's  actions,  i   91. 

Blind  man,  if  made  to  see,  would  not  know  which  a  globe,  which  b 
cube  by  his  sight,  though  he  knew  them  by  his  touch,  i,  148. 

Blood,  how  it  appears  in  a  microscope,  i,  305. 

Brules  have  no  universal  ideas,  i,  162.     Abstract  not,  ibid.  ^ 

Body,  we  have  no  more  primary  ideas  of  body,  than  of  spirit,  i,  309.  The 
primary  ideas  of  body,  ibid  The  extension  or  cohesion  of  body,  as 
hard  to  be  understood,  as  the  thinking  of  spirit,  i,  31 1.  Moving  of 
body  by  body,  as  hard  to  be  understood  as  by  spirit,  i,  314,  What, 
i,  lis. 

But,  it  several  significations,  ii,  17. 

c. 

CAPACITY,  i,  170. 

Capacities,  to  know  their  extent  useful,  i,  34.     To  cure  scepticism  ani 

idleness,  i,  36.     Are  suited  to  our  present  state,  i,  35. 
Cause  and  effect,  i,  327. 
Ceftainty  deptnds  on  intuition,  ii,  ~8.     Wherein  it  consists,  ii,   143. 

Of  truth,  ibid.     To  be  had  in   very  few  propositions  concerning 

substances,  ii,   158      Where  to  be  had,  ii    160,     Verbal,  ii,  147. 

Real,  ibid.     Sensible  knowledge,  the  utmost  certainty  we  have  of 

existence,  ii,  199, 
Changelings,  whether  men  or  no,  ii,  139. 
Clearness  alone  hinders  confusion  of  ideas,  i.  159.     Clear  and  obscure 

ideas,  ibid. 
Colours,  modes  of  colours    i,  227.  __ 
Comments  upon  law,  why  infinite,  ii,  24. 
Complex  ideas,  how  made,  i,  160.     In  these  the  mind  is  more  than 

passive,  i,  166.     Ideas  reducible  to  modes,  substances,  and  rela> 

lions,  i,   167. 
Comparing  ideas,  i,  59.     Herein  men  excel  brutes,  i,  160, 
Compounding  ideas,  ibid.     In  this  is  a  great  difference  between  mea 

and  brutes,  ibid. 
Compulsion,  i,  242. 
Confidence,  ii,  230. 

Confusion  of  ideas,  wherein  it  consists,  i,  386. 
Causes  of  confusion  in  ideas,  i,  387 — 389.     Of  ideas  grounded  on  a 

reference  to  name*,  i,  388.     Its  remedy,  ii.  3S9. 
Confused  ideas,  i,  386. 

Conscience  is  our  own  opinion  of  our  own  actions,  i,  68. 
Consciousness  the  same,  i,  338,  343. 
Consciousness  probably  annexed  to  the  same  individual,  immaterial 

substance,  i.  348.     Necessary  to  thinking,  ibid.     What,  i,  188,  115. 
Contemplation,  i,  152. 
Creation,  i,  328.    Not  to  be  denied,  because  we  cannot  conceive  the 

manner  how,  ii,  198. 

D. 

DEFINITION,  why  the  genus  is  used  in  definitions,  i,  434. 

Defining  of  terms  would  cut  off  a  great  part  of  disputes,  ii,  42. 

Demonstration,  ii,  SO.  Not  so  clear  as  intuitive  knowledge,  ib.  In- 
tuitive kno»\  ledge  necessary  in  each  step  of  a  cemonstration,  ibid. 
Not  liniitttd  to  quantity,  ii,  83.  Why  that  has  been  supposed,  ibid- 
Not  to  be  expected  in  all  cases,  ii,  205.    What,  ii,  222. 
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Desire,  i.  233.     Is  a  state  of  uneasinesss,  i.  257.     Is  moved  only  by 
happiness,  i.  258      How  far,  i,  259      How  to  be  raised,  i,  262.  Mis- 
led by  wrong  judgment,  i,  273. 
Dictionjiiits.  how  to  be  made,  ii,  66. 

Discerning,  i.  157.     The  foundation  of  some  general  maxims,  i,  158. 

Discourse  cannot  be  between  two  men,  who  have  different  names  for 
the  same  idea,  or  different  ideas  for  the  same  name,  i.  128. 

Disposition,  ii.  200. 

Disputing.  The  art  of  disputing  prejudicial  to  knowledge,  ii,  37 — 39. 
Destroys  the  use  of  language,  ii,  39. 

Disputes,  whence,  i,  183.  Multiplicity  of  disputes  owing  to  the  abuse 
of  words,  ii,  47.     Are  most  about  the  signification  of  words,  ii,  55. 

Distance,  i,  169 

Distinct  ideas,  i,  386. 

Divisibility  of  matter  incomprehensible,  i,  316. 

Dreaming,  i,  2'i9      Seldom  in  some  men,  i,  111. 

Dreams,  for  the  most  [lart  irrational,  i,  1 1-5  In  dreams,  no  ideas  but 
of  sensation  or  reflection,  ibid. 

Duration,;,  183  U'hence  we  get  the  idea  of  duration,  i,  184-5.  Not 
from  motion,  i,  189.  Its  measure,  i,  '  90.  Any  rei;ul^r  periodical  -ip- 
pearances,  i,  190-1.  None  of  its  measures  known  to  b.-  ex  icr  i,  192. 
We  only  gur ss  them  equal  by  the  train  of  our  ideas,  ibitl  ALtiutes, 
days  ytars.  &c.  not  necessary  to  duration,!,  194  Chanj;e  of  the 
measures  of  duration,  change  not  the  notion  of  it,  ibid  The  mea- 
sures of  duration,  as  the  rt  volutions  of  the  sun,  may  be  applies  to 
duration  before  the  sun  existed,  ibid.  Duration  without  beginning, 
i,  195,  How  we  may  measure  duration,  i,  196-7  Recapitulation 
concerning  our  ideas  of  duration  of  time  and  eternity,  i,  198  and 
expansion  compared,  i,  199.  Considered  as  a  line,  i,  206.  Duration 
rot  conceivable  by  us  without  succession,  i,  2u7. 

E. 

EDUCATION  partly  cause  of  unreasonableness,  i,  417. 

Efff^ct,  i.  327. 

Enthusiasm,  ii,  263.  Described,  ii,  265  Its  rise,  ibid.  Ground  of 
persuasion  must  be  exan;incd,  ard  how,  ii,  267  Firmness  of  it  not 
sufficient  proof,  ii,  269.  Enthusiasm  fails  of  the  evidence  it  pretends 
to,  ii,  68. 

Envy,  i,  234. 

Errour,  what,  ii,  272.  Causes  of  errour,  ibid,  (l.)  Want  of  proofs,  ii. 
273.  (2.)  Want  of  skill  to  use  them,  ii,  275.  (3.)  Want  of  will  to  use 
them,  ii,  275.  (4,)  Wrong  measures  of  probability  ii,  377.  Fewer 
men  assent  to  errours  than  is  sup{)osed,  ii,  284. 

Essence,  real  and  nominai,  i,  444.  Supposition  of  unintelligible  real 
essences  of  species  of  no  use,  i,  445.  Real  and  nominal  essences 
in  simple  ideas  and  modes,  always  the  same,  in  substances  always 
different,  ibid. 

Essences,  how  ingenerable  and  incorruptible,  i,  446.  Specific  essences 
of  mixed  modes  are  of  men's  making,  and  how,  i,  446.  Though  arbi- 
trary, yet  not  at  random,  i,  459.  Of  mixed  modes,  why  called  no- 
tions, i,  483.  What,  i,  467  Relate  only  to  species,  i,  468.  Real 
essences,  what,  i,  469  We  know  them  not,  i,  471.  Our  specific 
essences  of  substances  are  nothing  but  collections  of  sensible  ideas, 
y,  'ill.     Nominal  are  made  by  the  mind,  i,  480.   But  not  altogether 
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arbitrarily,  483.  Nominal  essences  of  substances,  how  made,  ii,  483^ 
Are  very  various,  i,  485,  Of  species  is  the  abstract  idea  the  name 
stands  for,  i,  446  Is  of  man's  making,  ii,  437.  But  founded  in  the 
agreement  of  things,  i  442.  Real  essences  determine  not  our  spe- 
cies, ibid.  Every  distinct  abstract  idea  with  a  name,  is  a  distinct 
essence  of  a  distinct  species,  i,  443.  Real  essences  of  substances 
not  to  be  known,  ii   158 

Essentia',  what,  i.  467 — 469.  Nothing  essential  to  individuals,  i,  468, 
but  to  species,  i.  470      Essential  difference,  what,  i  469. 

Eternal  verities,  ii.  207. 

Eternity,  in  our  disputes  and  reasonings  about  it,  why  we  are  apt  to 
blunder,  i.  391.     Whence  we  get  its  idea,  i.  196. 

Evil,  what,  ii.  16. 

Existence  an  idea  of  sensation  and  reflection,  i,  133.  Our  own  exist- 
ence, we  know  intuitively,  ii  189.  and  cannot  doubt  of,  ibid  Of 
created  things,  knowable  only  by  our  senses,  ii,  199.  Past  existence 
known  only  by  memory,  ii,  105. 

Expansion  boundless,  i.  199.  Should  be  applied  to  space  in  general, 
i    181. 

Experience  often  helps  us  where  we  think  it  does  not,  i.  148. 

Extasy,  i,  230. 

Extension,  we  have  no  distinct  ideas  of  every  great  or  very  little  ex- 
tension, i  392.  Of  body,  incomprehensible,  i.  31],  &c.  Denomi- 
nations from  place  and  extension  are  many  of  them  relatives,  i,  339. 
and  body,  not  the  same  thing,  i.  173.  Its  definition  insignificant, 
i.  175-     Of  body  and  of  space,  how  distinguished,  i.  128,  181. 

F. 

FACULTIES  of  the  mind  first  exercised,  i,  226.  are  but  powers  i, 
1C3.   operate  not,  i,  145. 

Faith  and  opinion,  as  distinguished  from  knowledge,  what,  ii,  223. 
And  knowledge,  their  difference,  ibid.  What,  ii.  235.  Not.oppo- 
site  to  reason,  ii,  254.  As  contradistinguished  to  reason,  what, 
ii.  255-  Cannot  convince  us  of  any  thing  contrary  to  our  reason, 
ii,  258 — 60  Matter  of  faith  is  only  divine  revelation,  ii,  261, 
Things  above  reason  are  only  proper  matters  of  faith,  ii,  260,  261. 

Falsehood,  ii,  148. 

Fear,  i.  234. 

Figure,  i,  170. 

Figurative  speech  an  abuse  of  language,  ii,  52. 

Finite  and  infinite  modes  of  quantity  i.  ;il2.  All  positive  ideas  of 
quantity  finite,  i,  217. 

Forms,  substantial  forms  distinguish  not  species,  i,  472. 

Free,  how  far  a  man  is  free,  i,  246.  A  man  not  free  to  will,  or  not  to 
wiM,  i.  247,  248. 

Frfcdom  belongs  only  to  agents,  i,  245.     Wherein  it  consists,  i.  249. 

Free  will,  liberty  belongs  not  to  the  will,  i,  243,  Wherein  consists 
that  which  is  called  free,  i,  248. 

G. 

GENERAL  ideas,  how  made,  i,  161.  Knowledge,  what  ii,  131. 
Propositions  cannot  be  known  to  be  true,  without  knowing  the  es- 
sence of  the  species,  ii,  150.  Words,  how  made,  i.  432.  Belong 
only  to  signs,  i.  435. 
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Gentlemen  should  not  be  ignorant,  ii,  276. 

Genus  and  species,  what,  i  434.  Are  but  Latin  names  for  sorts,  i, 
461.  Is  but  a  partial  conception  of  what  is  in  the  species,  i,  487. 
Adjusted  to  the  end  of  speech,  i,  488.  Are  made  in  order  to  gene- 
ra 1  names,  i,  491. 

Generation,  i.  32S. 

God  immoveable,  because  infinite,  i,  310,  Fills  immensity  as  well  as 
eternity,  i.  200.  His  duration  not  like  that  of  the  creatures,  i,  207- 
An  idea  of  God  not  innate,  i,  86.  The  existence  of  God  evident 
and  obvious  to  nature,  i,  88.  The  notion  of  a  God,  once  got,  is 
the  likeliest  to  spread,  and  be  continued,  i,  S8 — 90.  Idea  of  God 
late  and  imperfect,  i.  93.  contrary,  ibid,  inconsistent,!,  93.  The  best 
notions  of  God  got  by  thought  and  application,  i,  93,  Notions  of  God 
frequently  not  ^vorthy  of  him,  i,  94.  The  being  of  a  God  certain, 
ibid.  As  evident  as  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to 
two  right  ones,  i,  101-  More  certain  than  any  other  existence 
without  us,  ii,  190,  The  idea  of  God  not  the  only  proof  of  his  ex- 
istence, ii.  191.  The  being  of  a  God  the  foundation  of  morality  and 
divinity,  ibid-     How  we  make  our  idea  of  God,  i,  317. 

Gold  is  fixed';  the  various  signification  of  this  proposition,  i,  498. 
Water  strained  though  it,  i,  128.  Good  and  evil,  what,  i.  232.  The 
greater  good  determines  not  the  will,  i.  256 — 160.  Why,  i,  262. 
271,  &c.  Twofold,  i.  272.  Works  on  the  will  only  by  desire,  i.  262. 
Desire  of  good,  how  to  be  raised,  ibid. 

H. 

HABIT,  i.  290. 

Habitual  actions  pass  often  without  our  notice,  i.  132. 

Hair,  how  it  appears  in  a  microscope,  i.  304. 

Happiness,  what,  i.  259.     What  happiness  men  pursue,  ibid.   How  we 

come  to  rest  in  narrow  happiness,  i.  271. 
Hardness,  what,  i.  127. 
Hatred,  i.  235. 
Heat  and  cold,   how  the  sensation  of  them  both  is  produced  by  the 

same  water  at  the  same  time,  i.  141. 
History,  what  history  of  most  authority,  ii.  232. 
Hope,  i.  234. 
Hypotheses,  theirjuse,  ii.  216,     Are  to  be  built  on  matter  of  fact,  i.  109. 

I. 

ICE  and  water,  whether  distinct  species,  i.  475. 

Idea,  what,  i.  136.  Their  original  in  children,  i.  106.  None  innate, 
i.  95.  Because  not  remembered,  i.  97.  Are  what  the  mind  is  em- 
ployed about,  in  thinking,  i.  104.  All  from  sensation,  or  reflection, 
ibid.  How  this  is  to  be  understood,  ii.  90.  Their  way  of  getting, 
observable  in  children,  i.  106.  Why  some  have  more,  some  fewer 
ideas,  i.  107.  Of  reflection  got  late,  and  in  some  very  negligently, 
ibid.  Their  beginning  and  increase  in  children,  i.  1 16 — 117.  Their 
original  in  sensation  and  reflection,  ibid.  Of  one  sense,  i.  123. 
Want  names,  i.ibid.  Of  more  than  one  sense,  i.  129.  Of  reflec- 
tion, ibid.  Of  sensation  and  reflection,  i.  130.  As  in  the  mind, 
and  in  things,  must  be  distinguished,  i.  136.  Which  first  accidental, 
not  material  to  know,  i.  147.  Of  sensation  alteredby  the  judgment, 
ibid.    Principally  those  of  sight,  i.  149.    Of  reflection,  i.  164.    Sim- 
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pic  iJcas  nieii  agree  i;i,  i.  182.  Move  in  a  re'^ular  train  of  our 
minds,  i.  187  I'hii  liavi*.  dei^rees,  want  names,  i.  227.  Why  some 
have  names,  and  others  not,  i,  228  Original,  i.  281.  All  complex 
ideas  resolvable  into  simple,  i,  288.  What  simples  have  been  most 
modified,  1.  -JSl.  Our  complex  idea  of  G''!^,  ami  other  spirits,  com- 
moii  in  every  thirn;  but  infinity,  i.  319.  Clear  and  obscure,  i.  38.5. 
Distinct  and  confused,  i.  386  M.iy  be  clear  in  one  part,  and  ob- 
scure in  another,  i.  390  Ht-al  and  fantastical,  i.  394  Simple  are 
all  real,  ibid  and  adeqn  ite,  i.  397.  Wnat  ideas  of  mixed  modes 
are  fantastical,  i  59.5  What  ideas  of  substances  are  fantastical,  i. 
390,  Adequate  and  inadequate,  i.  S97  How  said  to  be  in  things, 
ibid.  Modes  are  all  adequate  i  ideas.  398  Unless  are  referred  to 
names,  i.  399.  Of  substances  inadequite,  i.  404.  (i  )  As  referred 
to  real  essences,  i.  400 — 402.  (2.)  As  referred  to  a  collection  of 
simple  ideas,  i.  402  Si.nple  id<=as  are  perfect  £«Tt/arat,  i.  404.  Of 
substances  are  perfect  txT:zfa,  \.  405  01  modes  are  perfect  arche- 
types, ibid.  True  or  fal:?e,  i.  405.  When  false,  i  414,  415.  As 
bare  appearances  in  the  mind,  neither  true  nor  talse,  i.  406.  As 
referred  to  other  men's  ideas,  or  to  real  existence,  or  to  real  es- 
sences, may  be  true  or  false,  i.  407.  The  reason  of  such  reference, 
ibid.  Simple  ideas  referred  to  other  men's  ideas,  least  apt  to  be 
false,  1  409.  Complex  ones  in  this  respect  more  apt  to  be  false, 
especially  those  of  mixed  modes,  ibid.  Simple  ideas,  referred  to 
existence,  are  all  true,  i.  410  Though  th'  y  should  be  different  in 
different  men,  i.  411.  Complex  ideas  of  modes  are  as  true,  i  412. 
Of  substances  when  faUe,  i.  414  W"hen  riaht  or  wrong,  i,  411, 
That  we  are  incapable  of,  ii.  124.  That  we  cannot  attain,  because 
of  their  remoteness,  ii.  12i.  Because  of  their  minuteness,  ii  126. 
Simple  have  a  real  conf'or  nity  to  things,  ii.  138  And  all  others  but 
of  substances,  ii.  135.  Simple  cannor  begot  by  definiiioiis  of  words, 
i.  451.  But  only  by  experience,  i.  458.  Of  mixed  modes,  why 
mist  compounded, i.  463.  Specific  of  mixed  modes,  how  at  first  made, 
instance  in  Kinneah,  and  Niouph,  i.  494.  Of  substance,  instance  in 
Zahab,  i.  49G.  Simple  ideas  and  mo  les  have  all  abstract,  as  well  as 
concrete  names,  i,  18.  Of  substances  have  scarce  any  concrete 
name  ,  ibid.  Different  in  different  men,  ii.  26.  Our  ideas  almost 
all  relative,  i.  237.  Particular  are  first  in  the  mind,  ii.  24.  General 
are  imperfect,  ii.  25.  How  positive  ideas  may  be  from  privative 
causes,  i.  13  5. 

Identical  propositions  teach  nothing,  ii.  178. 

Identity  not  an  innate  idea,  i  84,  And  diversity,  i.  -551.  Of  a  plan, 
wherein  it  consists,  i.  3.35.  Of  animals,  i.  334.  Of  a  man,  ibid. 
Unity  of  substance  does  not  always  make  identity  the  ;ame,  ibid. 
Personal  iientity,  i,  338.  Depends  on  the  same  consciousness,  ibid. 
Continued  existence  makes  identity,  i.  351.  And  diversity  in  ideas 
the  first  perception  ol  the  mind,  ii.  71. 

Idiots  and  madmen,!    162 

Ignorance,  our  iicnorance  infinitely  exceeds  our  knowledge,  ii.  123. 
Causes  of  ignorance,  d)id  (1.)  For  want  of  ideas,  (2.)  For  want  of 
discoverable  connection  between  the  ideas  we  have,  ii.  128.  (s  } 
For  want  of  tracing  the  ideas  we  have,  ii.  130. 

Illation,  what,  ii.  239- 

Immen,-.ity,  i.  170.     How  this  idea  is  got,  i.  213. 

immoraliciee  of  whole  nations,  i.  68 — 70. 
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Immortality  not  annexed  'o  any  shape,  ii,  MO. 

Impent^trability,  i    l-'5. 

Imposition  of  opinions  unreasonable,  ii.  1:^'7. 

Impo^^ihileest  idem  esse,  et  non  esse,  not  the  first  thing  known,  i.  oO. 

Impossibility  not  an  innate  idea,  i.  84, 

Impression  on  the  mind,  what,  i,  -IG. 

Inadeqinte  ideas,  i-  38-J. 

Incompatibility,  how  far  knowable,  ii.  117. 

Individnationis  principium,  is  existence,  i-  S32. 

Infallible  judge  of  controversies,  i.  91. 

Inference,  what,  iii   --0. 

Infinite,  why  the  idea  of  infinite  not  applicable  to  other  ideas,  as  well 
as  those  of  quantity,  since  they  can  be  as  often  repeated,  i.  215. 
The  idea  of  infinity  of  space  or  number,  and  the  space  or  number 
infinite,  must  be  distinguished,  i.  216.  Our  idea  of  infinite  very  ob- 
scure, i.  217.  Number  furnishes  us  with  theclearest  idea  of  infinite, 
ibid.  The  idea  of  infinite,  a  growing  idea,  i.  219,  Our  idea  of  infi- 
nite partly  positive,  partly  comparative,  partly  negative,  i  220. 
Why  some  men  think  they  have  an  idea  of  infinite  duration,  but  not 
of  infinite  space,  i.  224.  Why  disputes  about  infinite  are  usually  per- 
plexed, i.  225. 

Infinity,  our  idea  of  infinity  has  its  original  in  sensation  and  reflection, 
i.  225.  We  have  no  positive  idea  of  infinity,  i.  220.  Infinity,  why 
more  commonly  allowed  to  duration  than  to  expansiun,  i.  200  How 
applied  to  God  by  us,  i.  212.  How  we  get  this,  idfia,  i.  213.  The 
infinity  of  number,  duration  and  space  different  ways  considered, 
i.  206. 

Innate  truths  must  be  the  first  known,  i  60.  Principles  to  no  pur- 
pose, if  men  can  be  ignorant  or  doubtful  of  them,  i.  72.  Prin- 
ciples of  my  lord  Herbert  examined,  i.  75,  &c  Moral  rules  to 
no  purpose',  if  effaceable  or  alterable^  i.  78.  Propositions  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  others  by  their  clearness  and  usefulness,  i.  99.  The 
doctrine  of  innate  principles  of  ill  consequence,  i    102. 

Instant,  what,  i.  1S7.     And  continual  change,  i    189. 

Intuitive  knowledge,  ii.  78.     Our  highest  certainty,  ii.  250. 

Invention,  wherein  it  consists,  i   155. 

Joy,  i.  234. 

Iron,  af  what  advantage  to  mankind,  ii.  214. 

Judgment,   wrong  judgments  in   reference  to  good  and   evil,   i.  270. 

Right  judgment,  ii.  30.  One  cause  of  wrong  judgment,  ii.  227. 
Wherein  it  consists,  ii.  220. 

K. 

KNOWLEDGE  has  a  great  connection  with  words,  ii,  49.  What,  ii. 
49  How  much  our  knowledge  depends  upon  our  senses,  ii,  64. 
Actual,  li.  75.  Habitual,  ibid.  Habitual,  twofold,  ii,  76.  Intuitive 
ii  78.  Intuitive,  the  clearest,  ibid.  Intuitive,  irresistible,  ibid. 
Demonstrative,  ii.  79.  Of  general  truths  is  all  cither  intuitive  or 
demonstrative,  ii  84.  Of  particular  existences  is  sensitive,  ibid. 
Clear  ideas  do  not  always  produce  clear  knowledge,  ii  S5.  What 
kind  of  knowledge  sve  have  of  nature,  i.  305.  Its  beginning  and  pro- 
gress, i.  164.  Mens' knowledge  according  to  the  employment  of 
their  faculties,  i.  100.  To  be  got  only  l)y  the  ypplicaMon  of  their 
own  thought  to  the  contemplation  of  things,  i.  101.  Extent  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  ii.  8«.     Our  knowledge  goes  not  bevoad  our  ideas, 
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Sbid.  Nor  beyond  the  perception  of  theL-  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment, ibid.  Reaclies  not  to  all  our  ideas,  ibid.  Much  less  to  the 
reality  oF  things,  ii.  87.  Yet  very  improveable,  if  right  ways  were 
taken,  ibid.  Of  coexistence  very  narrow,  ii,  114,  lij.  And  there- 
iove  substances  very  narrow,  ii,  116 — 118.  Of  other  relations  unde- 
terminable, ii.  119.  01  existence,  ii.  123.  Certain  and  universal, 
where  to  be  had,  ii.  \.i9  III  use  of  words,  a  great  hindrance  of 
knowledge,  ii.  150.  General,  whereto  be  got,  ii.  131.  Lies  only  in 
our  thoughts,  ii,  158.  Reality  of  our  knowledge,  ii,  132.  Of  ma- 
thematical truths,  how  real,  ii,  134.  Of  morality  real,  ii,  13".  Of 
substances,  how  far  real,  ii,  138.  What  mdkes  our  knowledj^e  real,  ii, 
133.  Considerini;  things,  and  not  names,  the  way  to  knowledge,  ii., 
139.  Of  subtances,  wherein  it  consists,  ii,  138.  What  required  to 
any  tolerable  knowledge  of  substances,  ii,  139.  Self-evident,  ii.  161. 
Of  identity  and  diversity,  as  large  as  our  ideas,  ii,  114,  164.  Where- 
in it  consists,  ibid.  Of  coexistence,  very  scanty,  ibid.  Of  relations 
of  modes  not  so  scanty,  ibid.  Of  real  existence,  none,  ib.  Begins  in 
particulars,  ii,  165.  Intuitive  of  our  own  existence,  ii.  165.  De- 
monstrative of  a  God,  ibid.  Improvement  of  knowledge,  ii.  208, 
Not  improved  by  maxims,  ibid.  Why  so  thought,  ibid.  Only  im- 
proved by  perfecting  and  comparing  ideas,  ii.  211,  216.  And  finding 
their  relations,  ii.  21 1.  By  intermediate  ideas,  ii.  216.  In  sub- 
stances, how  to  be  improved,  ii.  212.  Partly  necessary,  partly  vo- 
luntary, ii.  218.  Why  some,  and  so  little,  ibid.  How  increased, 
ii.  211. 

L. 

LANGUAGES,  why  they  change,  i,  288.  Wherein  language  con- 
sists, i.  459.  Its  use,  ibid.  Its  imperfections,  ii,  20.  Double  use, 
ibid.  The  use  of  language  destroyed  by  the  suotilty  of  disputing,  ii, 
37,  38.  Ends  of  language,  ii,  49.  Its  imperfections  not  easy  to  be 
curtid,  ii,  53,  54.  Necessary  to  philosophy  they  should  be,  ibid. — 
To  use  no  word  without  a  distinct  and  clear  idea  annexed  to  it,  is 
one  remedy  of  the  imperfections  of  language,  ii,  56,57.  Propriety 
in  the  use  of  words,  another  remedy,  ii,  58. 

Law  of  nature  generally  allowed,  i,  66.  There  is,  tho'  not  innate,  i, 
72.     Its  inforcement,  i,  374. 

Learning,  the  ill  state  of  learning  in  these  latter  ages,  ii,  20.  Of  the 
schools,  lies  chitfly  in  the  abuse  of  words,  ii,  24.  Such  learning  of  ill 
consequence,  ii,  39,  &c. 

Liberty,  what,  i,  240 — 5.  Belongs  not  to  the  will,  i  243.  To  be  deter* 
mined  by  the  result  of  our  own  deliberation,  is  no  restraint  of  liber- 
ty, i,  263 — 4.  Founded  in  a  power  oi" suspending  our  particular  de- 
sires, i.  262 — 6. 

Light,  its  absurd  definitions,  i.  450. 

Liyht  in  the  mind,  what,  ii.  270. 

Logic  has  introduced  obscurity  in  languages,  ii.  37.     And  hindered 
kuowledge,  ii.  88- 
Love,  i.  23  3. 

M. 

MADNESS,    i.    23.3.     Opposition  to  reason  deserves  that  n.inie  i. 

417. 

Magisterial,  the  most  knowing  are  most  magisterial,  ii,  228. 
Making,  i.  'i-'S. 
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3faa,  not  the  product  of  blind  chance,  ii,  290.     The  essence  of  man  i* 
placed  in  his  shape,  ii.  Hi.    VVeknow  not  his  real  essence,  467,482- 
The  boiimiaries  of  the  human  species  not  detei'inined,   ibid.      What 
makes  the  same  individual  man,  i.  ^51.    The  sauie  man  may  be  dif- 
ferent persons,  i.  j45. 
Mathematics,  their  metlioda.  ii.  211.     Improvement,  ii.  217. 
Matter  incomprehensible  both  in  its  cohesion   and  divisibility,  i.  SII, 
316".     What,  ii   42      Whether  in  us  it  thinks,  is  not  to  be  known, 
ii.  110      Cannot  produce  motion  or  any  thin;?  else,  ii.  192.     And 
motion  cannot  produce  thoUi,'ht,  ibid.     Not  eternal,  ii.  197. 
Maxims,  ii.  161,   173.     Not  alone  self-evident,  ii.  161.     Are  not  thu 
truths  first  known,  ii-  16.')      Not  the  foundation  of  our  knowledge, 
ii.  166      Wherein  their  evidence  consists,  ibid.     Their  use,  ii.  168, 
173.     Why  the  most  general  self  evident  propositions  alone  pass  for 
maxims,  it.  168.    Are  commonly  proofs  only  where  there  is  no  need 
of  proofs,  ii,  175.     Of  little  use  witli  clear  terms,  ii.  177.     Of  dan- 
gerous Use  with  doubtful  terms,  ii.  173.     When   first  known,  i.  48, 
50.     How  they  gain   assent,  i.  66.     Made  from  particular  observa- 
tions, ibid     Not  in  the  understanding  before  they  are  actually,  i.  57. 
Neither  terms  nor  ideas  are  innate,  ibid.     Least  kno^n  to  children 
and  illiterate  people,  i.  61, 
Memory,  i.  151.     Attention  and  pleasure  settle  ideas   in  the  memory, 
j.  152      And  repetition,  i.  153.     DitFerence  of  memory,  ibid     In  re- 
membrance, the  mind  sometimes  active,  sometimes  passive,  i.  154. 
Its  necessity,  i.  153.     Defects,  i.  156.     In  brutes,  i.  157. 
Metaphysic  and  school-divinity  tilled  with  uninstructive  propositions, 

ii.  185. 
Method  used  in  mathematics,  ii.  214. 
Mind,  the  quickness  of  its  actions,  i.  149. 
Minutes,  hours,  days,  not  necessary  to  duration,  i,  194. 
Miracles,  the  ground  of  assent  to  miracles,  ii.  235. 
Misery,  what,  i  259. 

Modes,  mixed  modes,  i.  285.     Made  by  the  mind,  ibid.     Sometimes 
got   by  the  application  of  their   names,  i.  286.     Whence  a  mixed 
mode  has  its  unity,  ibid.     Occasion  of  mixed  modes,  i.  287.      Mixed 
modes,  their  ideas  how  got  i.  288.     Modes  simple  and  complex,  i, 
167-     Simple  iuodes,  i.  169-     Of  motion,  i.  226. 
Moral  good  and  evil,  what,  i.  373.    Three  rules  whereby  men  judge  of 
moral  rectitude,  i.  274.     Beings,  how  founded  on  simple  ideas  of 
sensation  and  reflection,  i.  380.     Rules,  not  self  evident,  i.  6S.     Va- 
riety of  opinions  concrniny;  moral   rules,   whence,  i   66.      Rules  ot 
innate  cannot  with  public  allowance  be  transgressed,  i.  70,  72 
Morality,  capable  of  demonsi  ration,  ii.  60,  119,  112.    The  proper  study 
of  mankind,  ii.  214.    Of  actions  in  their  cmlorimty  toa  rule,  i.  381. 
Mistakes  in  moral  actions  owing  to  names,  ibid.     Discourses  in  mo- 
rality, if  not  clear,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  speaker,  ii.  61.     Hindrances 
of  demonstrative  treating  of  morality,  (l.)    Want   of  marks,     (i.) 
Complexedness,  ii.  120.     (3.)  Interest,  ii    122.     Change  of  names 
in  morality  changes  not  the  nature  of  things,  ii.  136.     And  mechan- 
ism hard  to  be  reconciled,  i.  74.    Secured  amidst  mens'  wrongjiidg- 
uients,  i.  279. 
Motion,  slov/  or  very  swift,  why  not  perceived,  i    186,  1S8.    Voluntary 
inexplicable,  ii.  19S.     Its  absurd  definitions,  i,  449,  450. 
VOL.  Jl.  3  K 
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N. 

NAMINGofideas,  i.  161." 

Names,  moral,  established  by  law,  are  not  to  be  varied   from,  ii.  137. 
Of  substances  standing  for  real  essences,  are  not  capable  to  convey 
•  certainty  to  the  understanding,  ii.  351.     Standint;  for  nominal   es- 
sences will  make  some,  though  not  many,  certain  propositions,  ii. 
152.     Why  men  substitute  names  for  real  essences,  which  they  know 
not,  ii.  45.     A  particular  name  to  every  particular  thing  impossible, 
i.  431.    And  useless,  ibid.     Proper  names  where  used,  i.  432.      Spe- 
cific names  are  affixed  to  the   nominal  essence,  i.  444.     Of  simple 
ideas,  and  substances  refer  to  tbinss,  i.  448.     And  stand  for  both 
real  and  nominal  essence,  ibid.     Of  simple  ideas,  not  capable  of  de- 
finitions, ibid.     Why,  i.  449.     Of  least  doubtful  signification,  i.  454. 
Have  few  ascents  in  linea  prasdicamenfaii,  ibid.     Of  complex  ideas 
may  be  denned,  i.  'iS'2.     Of  mi.xed  modes  stand  for   arbitrary  ideas, 
i.  456      Tie  together  the  parts  of  our  complex  ideas,  i.  461.     Stand 
always  for  the  real   essence,   i.  464.     Why  got   usually  before   the 
ideas  are  known,  ibid.     Of  relations  comprehended  under  those   of 
mixed  modes,  i.  465.    Names,  general  of  substances,  stand  for  sorts, 
i.  466.     Necessary  to  species,  i-  491.     Prcper  names  belong  only  to 
substances,  i-  493.     Names  of  modes  in  their   first   application,   i. 
494.     Of  substances  in  their  first  application,  i  496.    Specific  names 
stand  for  diff.^rent  things  indifferent  men,  i.  498.     Are    put  in  the 
place  of  the  thing  supposed  to  have  the  real  essence  of  the  species, 
ibid      Of  mixed  modes,  doubtful  often,  because  of  the  great  compo-. 
sition  of  the  ideas  they  stand  for,  ii.  22.     Because  thay  want  stand- 
ards in  nature,  ibid.      Of  substances  doubtful,  because  referred  to 
patterns  that  cannot  be  known,  or  known  but  imperfectly,  ii,  25,  26, 
28.     In  their  philosophical  use  hard  to  have  settled  significations,  ii. 
28      Instance  in  liquor,  ii.  29.     Gold,  ii.  30      Of  simple  ideas,  why 
least  doubtful,  ii.  31.     Least  compounded  ideas  have  the  least  du- 
bious names,  ii   32. 

Natural  philosophy  not  capable  of  science,  ii.  127,  213.  Yet  very 
useful,  ii  215  How  to  be  improved,  ibid.  What  has  hindered  its 
improvement,  ibid. 

Necessity,  i,  242. 

Negative  terms,  i.  424.  Names  signify  the  absence  of  positive  ideas, 
i.  135. 

Newton  (Sir  Isaac),  ii.  169. 

Nothing,  that  nothing  cannot  produce  any  thing,  is  demonstration,  ii, 
189. 

Notions,  i.  285.  . 

Number,  i.  208.  Modes  of  number  the  most  distinct  ideas,  ibid. 
Demonstration  in  numbers  the  most  determinate,  ibid.  The  gene 
ral  measure,  i.  212.     Affords  the  clearest  idea  of  infinity,  i.  217. 

Numeration,  what,  i.  209.  Names  necessary  to  it,  ibid.  And  order, 
i  211.     Why  not  early  in  children,  and  in  some  never,  ibid. 

o. 

OBSCURITY  unavoidable  in  ancient  authors,  ii,  25. 

The  cause  of  it  in  our  ideas,  i   385. 
Obstinate,  they  are  most,  who  have  least  examined,  ii.  226. 
Opinion,  what,  ii.  22.)      H.nv  opinions  grow  up   to  principles,   i.  80, 

Of  others,  a  wrong  ground  of  assent,  ii.  283. 
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Organs,  our  organs  suited  to  our  state,  i,  305. 

P. 

PAIN,  present,  works  presently,  i.  5i74.     Its  use,  i.  131. 

Parrot,  mentioned  by  Sir  William  Temple,  i.  336  Holds  a  rational 
dicourse,  ibid. 

Panicles  join  parts,  or  whole  sentences  together,  ii.  15.  In  them  lies 
the  beauty  of  well  speaking,  ibid.  How  their  use  is  to  be  known, 
ii.  1 6.     They  express  some  action  or  passion  of  the  mind,  ibid. 

Paschal,  his  great  memory,  i.  151' 

Passion,  i.  ?9i. 

Passions,  how  they  lead  us  into  error,  ii.  232.  Turn  on  pleasure  and 
pain,  i.  l';H.     Passions  are  seldom  single,  i.  257. 

Perception,  threefold,  i  3S9.  In  perception,  the  mind,  for  the  most 
part  passive,  i.  145.  Is  an  impression  made  on  the  mind,  i.  146. 
In  the  the  womb,  ibid.  Difference  between  it  and  innate  ideas, 
ibid.  Puts  the  diHerence  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
dom, i.  150.  The  several  degrees  of  it  shew  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  the  Maker,  ibid,  belongs  to  all  animals,  ibid.  The  first  in- 
let of  knowledge,  i.  151. 

Person,  i.  o36.  A  forensic  term,  i,  349.  The  same  consciousness 
alone  makes  the  same,  i,  340.  and  367.  The  same  soul,  without 
the  same  consciousness,  makes  not  the  same  person,  i.  347.  Re- 
ward and  punishment  follow  personal  identity,  i.  S44. 

Phancy,  i.  155. 

Phantastical  ideas,  i.  394. 

Place,  i.  171.  Use  of  place,  i.  172.  Nothing  but  a  relative  position, 
i.  173.  Sometimes  taken  for  the  space  a  body  filis,  ibid.  Twofold, 
i.  282. 

Pleasure  and  pain,  i.  232,  235-  Join  themselves  to  most  of  our  ideas, 
i.  130,     Why  joined  to  several  actions,  i.  131. 

Power,  how  we  come  by  its  ideas,  i.  236.  Active  and  passive,  i,  237-' 
No  passive  power  in  God,  no  active  power  m  matter;  both  active 
and  passive  in  spirits,  ibid.  Our  idea  of  active  power  clearest  from 
reflection,  ibid. 

Powers  operate  not  on  powers,  i.  245.  Make  a  great  part  of  the  ideas 
of  substances,  i.  302.  Why,  i.  303.  An  idea  ot  sensation  and  re- 
flection, i.   136. 

Practical  principles  not  innate,  i.  63.  Not  universally  assented  to,  i« 
64.     Are  for  operation,  ibid.     Not  agreed,  i.  74.     Different  i.  79. 

Principles  not  be  received  without  strict  examination,  ii.  210,  277.  The 
ill  consequences  of  wrong  principles,  ii.  27rt.  None  mnate,  i.  45. 
None  universally  assented  to,  ibid.  How  ordinarily  got,  i.  79.  Are 
to  be  examined,  i.  81  None  innate,  if  the  ideas  they  are  made  up 
of  are  not  innate,  i.  81. 

Privative  terms,  i.  425 

Probability,  what,  ii.  222.  The  grounds  of  probability,  ii.  223.  In 
matter  of  fact,  ii.  229.  How  we  are  to  jud-ie  in  probabilities,  ii. 
2t;4.  Difficulties  in  probabilities,  ii.  231.  Grounds  of  probabilities 
in  speculation,  ii-  233.  Wrong  measures  in  probability,  ii.  277. 
Hiiw  evaded  by  prejudiced  niinUs,  ii.  281.  Proofs,  ii.  80. 
Properties  of  specific  essences  not  known,  i.  477.  Of  things  very  nu- 
merous, i.  404. 

Propositions  identical,  teach  nothing,  ii,  178.  Generical,  teach  no- 
thing, ii.  1S6.     Wherein  a  part  of  the  definition  is  predicated  of  the 
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subject,  teach  notliinjr,  ii.  182.  But  the  signification  of  that  wore?, 
ii.  18".  Concerniiibj  substances  genera!!\  eliher  trifling,  or  uncer- 
tain, ii.  184.  Merely  verbal,  how  to  bt:  i;nown,  ii.  186  Abstract 
terms  predicated  one  of  another,  produce  merely  verbal  proposi- 
tions, ibid.  Or  a  part  of  complex  idea  predicated  of  the  whole,  ibid. 
More  propositions  merely  verbal  than  is  suspected,  ibid  Universal 
propositions  concern  not  existence,  ii.  187.  What  propositions  con- 
cern existence,  ibid.  Certain  propositions  concernino;  existence, 
are  pirticnlar  concerning  abstract  ideas,  may  be  general,  ii.  206. 
Mental,  ii.  144.  Verbal,  ibid.  Mental,  bard  to  be  treated,  ibid. 
Punishment,  what,  i.  173.  And  rev.ard  follow  consciousness,  i.  S44, 
An  unconscious  drunkard  why  punished,  i.  346. 

Q. 

QUALITY,  secondary  qualities,  their  connection  or  inconsistence  un- 
known, ii  115-  Of  substances  scarce  knowable,  but  by  experience, 
ii.  116 — 118.  Of  spiritual  substances,  less  than  of  corporeal,  ii.  119. 
Secondary  have  no  connection  with  the  primary  that  produce  them, 
ii.  115,  128.  Of  substances  depend  on  remote  causes,  ii.  155.  Not 
to  be  known  by  descriptions,  ii.  6.'^.  Secondary,  how  far  capable  of 
demonstration,  ii.  83.  What,  i.  137  How  said  to  be  in  things,!. 
394  Secondary  v,'ould  be  other,  if  we  could  discover  the  mitiute 
parts  of  bodies,  i.  504.  Primary  tjual.ties,  i  139,  How  they  pro- 
iluce  ideas  in  us,  i.  157.  Secondary  qualities,  ibid.  Primary  qualities 
resemble  our  ideas,  secondary  not.  i.  139  Three  sorts  of  qualities 
in  bodies,  i  142,  i.  e.  primary,  secondary  immediately  perceivable, 
and  secondary  mediately  perceivable,  i.  144.  Secondary  qualities 
are  bare  powers,  i.  142.  Secondary  qualities  have  no  discernible 
connection  with  the  first,  ibid. 

Quotations,  how  little  to  be  relied  on,  i,  232. 

R. 

REAL  ideas,  i,  394. . 

Kea?<Mt,  its  various  significations,  ii.  2.".G.  W^hat,  ibid.  Reason  is 
natiUMl  revela'ion,  ii.  264.  It  must  judge  of  revelation,  ii.  270.  It 
must  be  our  last  guide  in  every  thing,  ibid.  Four  pans  of  reason, 
ii.  237.  Where  reasons  fails  us,  ii  249.  Necessary  in  all  but  intui- 
tion,  ii.  251.  As  contra-distinguished  to  faith,  what,  ii.  '255.  Help 
ijsnot  to  the  knowledge  ot  innate  truths,  i.  4K.  General  ideas,  gC' 
tieial  terms,  and  reason,  usually  grow  together,  i.  52. 

Recollection,  i,  228. 

JUflection,  i.  104. 

Related,  i.322. 

Relation,  ibid.  Relation  proportions',  i.  371.  Natural,  ibid.  Insti- 
tuted, I.  372  Moral,  1.  373.  Numercus,  i.  382.  Terminate  in 
f-ingle  ideas,  ibid.  Our  clear  idea  oi  relation,  i,  383.  Nan:cs  of  re- 
lations doubtful,  ibid  Without  correlative  tcir.is,  not  so  commonly 
observed,  i  323.  Dift'erert  from  the  things  related,  ibid.  Changes 
without  any  change  in  the  subject,  i  .324.  Always  between  two, 
jbid.  All  things  capable  of  relation,  ibid  The  uiea  of  rthition, 
often  clearer  than  of  the  things  related,  i.  3-5.  All  terminate  in 
simple  )de,ns  of  sensation  and  reili^'ction.  i.  326, 

Rfh'.ivcs,  i.  322  SoiTU'  reliitive  terms  takei.  for  external  denonriua- 
tioi  s,  i.  .52.3.  Sonie  for  absolute,  ibid.  How  to  be  known,  i.  S'JG, 
Many  words  though  absolute,  are  relatives,  i.  323. 
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Religion,  all  men  have  time  to  inquire  into,   i.  274.    But  in  many 

places  are  hindered  from  inquirini:,  ibi(J. 
Remembrance  of  great  force  in  common  life,  i.  15J.     What,  i.  97,  154. 
Reputation  of  great  force  in  common  life,  i.  379- 
Restraint,  i.  151. 

Revelation,  an  unquestionable  ground  of  assent,  ii.  23J.  Belief  no 
proof  of  it,  ii.  175.  Traditional  revelation  cannot  convey  any  new 
simple  idea,  ii.  256.  Not  so  sure  as  our  reason  or  senses,  ii.  257. 
In  things  of  reason,  no  need  of  revelation,  ii.  258.  Cannot  over- 
rule our  clear  knowledge,  ii.  262.  Must  over-rule  probabilities  of 
reason,  ii.  2C0. 
Reward,  what,  i  373. 
Rhetoric,  an  art  of  deceiving,  ii-  52. 

S. 
SAGACITY,  ii.  so. 

Same,  whether  substance,  mode,  or  concrete,  i.  35i. 
S;ii,d,  white  to  th-  eye,  pellucid  in  a  microscope,  i.  304. 
Sf-eptical,  noboily  so  sceptical  as  to  doubt  his  own  existence,  ii.  189, 
Schools,   wherein  faulty,  ii.  37. 
Science  divided  into  a  consideration  of  nature,  of  operation,  and  cf 

signs,  ii.  285.     No  science  of  natural  bodies,  ii.  130. 
Scripture-interpretations  of  scripture  not  to  be  imposed,  ii.  34. 
Self,  what  makes  it,  i.  345,  348. 

Self  love,  i.  417,     Partly  cause  of  unreasonabloness  in  us,  ibid. 
Self-evident    propositions,    where  to  be  had,    ii.  161,  &c.     Neither 

needed  nor  admitted  proof,  ii.  177. 
Sensation,    i.   105.     Distinguishable   from  other   perceptions,    ii.  84. 

Explained,  i.  141.     Whaf,  i.  229. 
Senses,    why  we  cannot  conceive  other   qualities  than  the  objects  cf 
our  senses,   i-  162.     Learn   to   discern  by  exercise,   ii.   63.     Much 
quicker,    would  not   be  useful  to  us,  i.  305.     Our  organs  of  sense 
suited  to  our  state,  ibid. 
Sensible  knowledge  is  as  certain  as  we  need,  ii.  203.     Goes  not  beyond 

the  present  act,  ii.  £04. 
Shame,  i.  235. 

Simple  ideas,  i   119.     Not  made  by  the  mind,   ibid.     Power  of  the 
mind  over  them,  i.  169.     The  materials  of  all  our  knowledge,  i.  133. 
All  poshive,   ibid.     Very   different  from   their  causes,  i.  134.     Sin, 
«ith  different  men,  stands  for  diiFerent  actions,   i.  77.     Solidity,   i. 
125.     Inseparable  from  body,    ibid.      By   it  body  fills  space,    ibid. 
This  idea  got  by  tcuch,  ibid.    How  distinguished  from  space,  i.  126, 
From  hardness,  i.  127. 
Something  from  eternity  demonstrated,  ii.  124. 
Sorrow,  i.  234. 

Soul  thinks  not  always,   i.  108.      Nofin  sound  ileep,  i.  lOP.     Its  im* 
materiality  we  know  not,  ii.  88,  100.     Religion  not  concerned  in  the 
soul's  immateriality,  ii.  1 13.     Our  ignorance  about  it,  i,  350. 
Sound,  its  moiles,  i.  22". 

Space,  its  idea  got  by  sight  and  touch,  i.  169.  Its  modifications,  i. 
170.  Not  body,  i.  173.  Its  parts  inseparable,  ibid.  Immoveable, 
i.  175.  Whether  body  or  spirit,  i.  176.  Whether  substance  or 
accident,  ibid.  Infinite,  i.  178.  Ideas  of  space  and  body  distinct,  i. 
180.  Considered  as  a  solid,  i.  206.  Hard  to  conceive  any  real  being 
void  of  space,  ibid. 
Species,  why  changing  one  simple  idea  of  the  complex  one  is  thought 
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to  change  the  species  in  modes,  but  not  in  substances,  ii.  4.5.  Of 
animals  and  V(g<L'tiibics  niostly  distinuuishtd  by  figure,  i  484.  Of 
other  things  by  colour,  ibi*l.  Made  by  the  understanding  for  com- 
munication, i.  461.  No  species  of  mixed  modes  without  a  name,  i. 
462.  Of  substances  are  determined  by  the  nominal  essence,  i  470. 
Not  by  tnbitantial  forms,  i.  472.  Nor  by  the  rtal  essence,  i,  4  76. 
Of  spirits  how  distinguished,  i.  473.  More  species  of  creatures 
above  than  below  us,  i.  474.  Of  creatures  very  gradual,  ibid  What  is 
necessary  to  the  making  of  species,  by  real  essences,  i.  476.  Of  ani- 
mals and  plants  cannot  be  distinguished  by  propagation,  i.  479.  Of 
animals  and  vegetables,  distinguished  principally  by  the  shape  and 
figure;  of  other  things,  by  the  colour  i.  484.  Of  man,  likewise,  in 
part,  i.  480.  Instance,  abbot  of  St.  Martin,  i.  481.  Is  but  a 
partial  conception  of  what  is  in  the  indivi.'ual,  i.  487.  It  is  the 
coaiplex  idea,  which  the  name  stands  for,  that  makes  the  species,  i- 
489.  Man  makes  the  species,  or  sorts,  i.  490.  The  foundation  of 
it  is  in  the  similitude  founded  in  things,  ibid.  Every  distinct,  ab- 
stract idea  makes  a  different  species,  i    491. 

ypeech,  its  end,  i.  4t!4.     Proper  speech,  i.  430.     Intelligible,  ibid. 

Spirits,  the  existence  of  spirits  not  knowable,  ii.  20C.  Operation  of 
spirits  on  bodies  not  conceivable,  ii.  128  What  knowledge  they 
have  of  bodies,  ii,  64.  Separate,  how  their  knowledge  may  exceed 
ours,  i.  132.  We  have  as  clear  a  notion  of  the  substance  of  spirits 
us  of  body,  i  SOO.  A  conjecture  concerning  one  way  of  knowledge, 
wherein  spirits  excel  us,  1.  S06.  Our  ideas  of  spirit,  i.  308.  As 
clear  as  thai  of  body,  i.  310.  Primary  ideas  belonging  to  spirits,  i, 
309.  Move,  ibid.  Ideas  of  spirit  and  body  compared,  i.  310.  The 
existence  of  spirits  as  lasy  to  be  admitted  as  that  of  bodies,  i.  314. 
We  have  no  idea  how  spirits  conniiunicate  their  thoughts,  i.  319- 
How  far  we  are  ignorant  of  the  being,  species,  and  properties  of 
spirit,  ii,  127. 

Stupidity,  i.  132. 

Substance,  i  292.  Substance,  no  idea  of  it,  i.  96.  Not  very  know- 
able,  ibid.  Our  certainty  concerning  them  reaches  but  a  little  way, 
ii.  138,  159  The  confused  idea  of  substance  in  gentry],  makes  al- 
ways a  part  of  the  essence  of  the  species  of  substances,  i  477.  In 
substances  we  must  rectify  the  signification  of  their  names  by  the 
ihii'gs,  more  than  by  definitions,  ii.  65.  'JTieir  ideas,  single  or  col- 
lective, i.  167  We  have  no  distinct  idea  of  substance,  1.  176.  W'e 
have  no  idea  of  pure  substance,  i,  293.  Our  ideas  of  the  sorts  of  sub- 
stances, i,  301.  Observable  in  our  ideas  of  substances,  i.  319.  Col- 
lective ideas  of  substances,  i  320,  They  are  single  ideas,  i  321. 
Three  sorts,  i,  332.  I'he  ideas  of  substances  have  in  the  mind  a 
double  reference,  i  400;  The  properties  of  substances  numerous, 
and  not  all  to  be  known,  i.  403.  Theperfectest  ideas  ot  substances, 
i  303.  Three  sorts  of  ideas  make  our  complex  one  of  subitauces 
ibid. 

Subtiiiy,  what,  ii,  38. 

Succession,  an  idea  got  chiefly  from  the  train  of  our  ideas,  i.  133  and 
186.     Which  train  is  the  measure  of  it,  i.  188 

Suiiunum  bonum,  wherein  it  consists,  i.  268- 

Syilogism,  no  help  to  reasoning,  ii.  242..  The  use  of  syllogism,  ibid. 
Inconveniencies  of  syllogism,  ihid.  Of  no  use  in  probabilities,  ii, 
■:'16.     Helps  not  to  new  discoveries,  ibid.     Or  the  improvement  of 
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our  knowie(.lje,  ii,  247.     Whether  in  syllogism  the  meilins  terminus 
may  not  be  better  placcJ,  ii,  a-iS.     May  he  all  Jiit  pai-ticulars,  ibid. 

T. 

TASTE  and  smells,  their  modes,  i,  225. 

Testimony,  how  it  lessens  its  force,  ii.  231. 

Thinking;,  i,  329  iVIoJes  of  thinking,  ibid.  Men'';  ordinary  way  of 
thinkinj,  ii.  144.  An  operation  of  the  soul,  i,  lOS.  Without  me- 
mory, useless,  i.  1 12. 

Time,  what,  i,  igo.  Mot  the  measure  of  motion,  i,  193.  Time  and 
place,  distinijuishable  portions  of  infinite  duration  and  expansion,  i, 
201.  Twofold,  1,  '■202.  Denominations  from  tine  are  relatives, 
i.  328. 

Toleration,  necessary  in  our  state  of  knowledge,  ii,  2-27. 

Tradition,  the  older,  the  less  credible,  ii,  231,  237. 

Trifling  propositions,  ii,  178.      Discourses,  ii,  184,  186. 

Truth,  what,  ii,  144,  145,  148.  Of  thought,  ii.  144.  Of  words,  ibid. 
Verbal  and  real,  ii.  14;  Moral,  ibid.  M-taphysical,  i,  149  Ge- 
neral, seldom  apprehended  but  in  words,  ib  d.  In  what  it  consists, 
ii,  1 45.  Love  of  it  necessary,  ii,  2S3.  How  we  may  know  we  love 
it,  ibid. 

u. 

VACUUM  possible,  i,  179.  Motion  proves  a  vacuum,  ibid.  We  have 
an  idea  of  it,  i,  126. 

Variety  in  men's  pursuits  accounted  for,  i.  267. 

Virtue,  what  in  reality,  i,  76.  What,  in  its  com.Tion  application,!,  70, 
Is  preferable  under  a  bare  possibility  of  a  future  state,  i,  279.  How 
taken,  i,  76. 

Vice  lies  in  wrong  measures  of  good,  ii,  282. 

Understanding,  what,  i,  229.  Like  a  dark  room,  i,  165.  When  rightly 
used,  i,  135  Three  sorts  of  perception  in  the  understanding,  i. 
239.  Wholly  passive  in  the  reception  of  simple  ideas,  i,  lis.  Un- 
easiness alone  determines  the  will  to  a  new  action,  i,  2';o.  Why  it 
determines  the  will,  i,  255.     Causes  of  it,  i,  270. 

Unity,  an  idea  both  of  sensation  and  reflection,  i.  135.  Suggested  by 
every  thing,  i,  208- 

Universality  is  only  in  signs,  i.  4Sj. 

Universalb,  how  made,  i.  169. 

Volition,  what,  i.  239,  243,  250-  Better  known  by  reflection  thr^ii 
words,  i.  251. 

Voluntary,  what,  i.  239,  241,  249. 

w. 

WHAT  is,  is;  not  universally  assented  to,  5.  46. 

Where  and  when,  i,  203 

Whole  and  part,  not  innate  ideas,  i,  85. 

Will,  what,  i,  239,  244.  What  determines  the  will,  i,  250.  Often 
confounded  with  desire,  i,  251.  Is  conversant  only  about  our  own 
actions,  ibid.  Terminates  in  th.m,  i,  258.  Is  determined  by  the 
greatest  present  removeable  uneasiness,  ibid. 

Wit  and  judgement,  wherein  tliiFerent,  i,  153. 

Words,  an  ill  use  of  words  one  great  hindrance  of  knowledge,  ii,  130. 
Abuse  of  words,  ii,  34,  See's  introauce  words  without  jsij^nification, 
ii,  35.  The  scliuols  have  coined  multitudes  of  insignificant  words, 
ibid.   And  rendered  others  obscure,  ii.  37.     Often  used  without  sig- 
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ilcatioii,  li.  35.  And  why,  ii.  30  Inconstancy  m  their  «se,  snt! 
abus;  of  words,  ibid.  Obicurity,  an  abuse  of  words,  ii.  37.  Tak- 
ing them  for  things,  an  abuse  of  words,  ii.  41.  Who  most  liable  to 
this  abuse  of  words,  ibid.  This  abuse  of  words  is  a  cause  of  obsti- 
nuc}  in  error,  ii.  43.  Making  them  stand  for  real  essences  which 
we  know  not,  is  an  abuse  of  words,  ii.  44.  The  supposition 
of  their  certain  evident  signification,  an  abuse  of  words,  ii,  44. 
Use  of  words  is,  1-  To  coiiiniuaicate  ideas.  2.  With  quickness. 
3.  To  convey  knowledge,  ii.  49,  How  they  fail  in  all  these,  ibid. 
How  in  triibstaiices,  ii.  51-  Huw  in  modes  and  relations,  ibid.  Mis- 
use of  words,  a  great  c/.use  'of  error,  ii,  54.  Of  obstinacy,  ibij 
And  of  wrangling,  ii  55.  Signify  one  thing  in  inquiries,  and  ano- 
ther in  disputes,  ibid  The  meaning  of  words  is  made  known  in 
simple  ideas  by  shewing,  ii,  59.  In  mixed  modes  by  defining,  ii,  60. 
In  substances  by  shevjing  and  defiiung  too,  ii,  62 — 64.  The  ill  con- 
sequence of  learning  words  first,  and  their  meaning  afterwards,  ii, 
(>4.  No  shau)e  to  ask  men  the  meaning  of  tiieir  words,  where  tl)ev 
are  doubtful,  ii,  66.  Are  to  be  used  constantly  in  tiic  sa(ne  s>cnge. 
ii,  67.  Or  else  to  be  explaineti  where  the  context  determines  it  not, 
ibid.  Ho*  made  general,  i,  424.  Signifying  insensible  things  de- 
rived from  names  of  sensible  ideas,  i,  425.  Have  no  natural  signi- 
fication, i.  426.  But  by  imposition,  i-  430.  Stand  immediately  for 
the  ideas  of  the  speaker,  i.  426.  Yet  with  a  double  reference. 
(l.)  To  the  ideas  in  the  hearer's  mind,  i.  428.  (2.)  To  the  reality  of 
things,  i-  429.  Apt  by  custom  to  excite  ideas,  ibid.  Often  used 
without  signification,  ibid.  Most  general,  i-  450.  Why  some  words 
of  one  language  cannot  be  tra  lalated  into  those  of  another,  i.  46y. 
Why  I  have  been  so  large  on  words,  i.  465.  New  words,  or  in  new 
significations,  are  cautiously  to  be  used,  i.  497.  Civil  use  of  words, 
ii.  20.  Philosophical  use  of  words,  ibid.  Are  very  difl'erent,  ii.  28. 
Miss  their  end  when  they  excite  not  in  the  hearer  the  same  idej  as 
in  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  ii.  21.  What  words  are  most  doubtful, 
and  vvhy,  ibid.  What  unintelligible,  ibid.  Are  fitted  to  the  use  ol' 
common  life,  ii-  2u.     Not  translatable,  i.  460. 

Worship,  not  an  innate  idea,  i,  85. 

Wrangle,  when  we  wrangle  about  words  ii,  186. 

Writings,  ancient,  why  hardly  to  be  jirecisely  understood,  ii,  3S. 
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A. 

AIR,  Its  nature  and  properties,  394. 

Animals,  how  divided,  402. 

Anticipation,  or  first  conceived  opinions,  hinder  knowledge,  349. 

Ari:il;i)tle's  rhetoric  conimendeJ,  38K. 

Asseit,  ho^v  it  may  be  rightly  niven,  358. 

Association  of  ideas,  a  disease  of  the  understanding,  566,  &c. 

— how  to  prevent  and  cure  it,  ibid. 

Atnvisphere,  its  nxiture  and  extent,  394, 
Attraction  of  bo  lies,  388. 

■ whether  explicable,  ibid. 

Atwo^od  (William),  3S2. 

B. 

BACON  (lord)  his  history  of  Henry  VII,  384. 
Baudrand,  his  dictionary  comuiended,  385. 
B  .vie's  dictionary  commended,  ibid. 
Belief,  what  it  is,  410. 

Beiijeron  (P.-ter)  his  collection  of  voyages,  3S5. 
Bt-riiier,  his  uemoirs  of  the  Grand  Mogul  commended,  ibid. 
Blood,  the  circulation  of  it  403 
Bodies,  luminous,  pellucid,  and  opake,  404. 
Boileau,  his  translation  of  Lopwjuus  cummendvid,  381. 
Bottom  of  a  question  shoul'  be  sought  for,  372. 
Bracton,  that  author  comiKeadeil,  -iii-J. 
Brady  commended,  ibid. 
Brown,  his  travels  coiii'uended,  oSS. 
Bruyere  his  Characters,  a  fine  piece  of  painting,  384. 
Burnet,  bishop  of  iSarum,  his  history  of  the  Reformation  comtnended, 
ibid. 

c. 

C^3AR,  his  Commentaries.  381 

Calepin,  his  dictionary  commended,  385. 

Camden,  his  Britannia  commended,  385. 

Cange  (Charles  du)  his  Glossarium  Mediae  et  Infinse  Latinitalis  com- 

nieiuled,  385 
Cannon  bullet,  how  long  it  would  be  in  coining  from  the  sun  to  the 

earth,  393. 
Cervantes,  his  Don  QuiKote,  38i. 
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Chillingworth,  his  eulogium,  SSI. 

Chronolf'iiy,  books  that  treat  of  it,  384. 

Comtnon  place  book,  Mr  Locke's  new  method  of  making  one,  411,&e. 

Coinines,  (Philip  de)  his  memoirs  recommended,  584. 

Coke,  (lord)  his  second  Institutes  commended,  382. 

Cooper,  iiis  dictionary  commended,  385. 

D. 

DAMPIER,  his  voyages  commended,  383. 

Daniel,  hi>  history  commended,  384 

Despondency  of  attaining  knowledge,  a  great  hindrance  to  the  mind, 

363 
Dicii  )naries.  how  neces-^ary,  385. 

. the  best  of  theni  mentioned,  ibid. 

Desnlforiness  often  misU  ads  the  understandinp,  336, 

Distinction,  how  it  differs  from  division,  354 

^ how  the  understanding  is  improved  by  a  right  use  of  it, 

ibid. 

E. 
ETHICS,  the  Gospel  a  sufficient  system  thereof,  381. 

F. 

FALLACIES,  how  the  understanding  is  misguided  by  them,  368. 

Fleta.  382. 

Fundamental  truths,  the  mind  should  chiefly  apply  itself  to  them,  371. 

G. 

GAGE,  (Thomas)  his  travels  commended,  383. 

Gemleman,  what  studies  more  immediately  belong  to  his  calling,  S7S> 

. what  books  he  out;ht  to  read,  380,  &c. 

Geography,  books  that  treat  of  it,  383. 

H. 

HACKLUT,  his  collection  of  voyages  commended,  583. 

Ha'^.ie.  when  too  gr^  at,  often  misleads  the  understanding,  385. 

Helvicus,  his  chronology  commended,  384. 

Hf-nningham,  or  rather  Hangham,  (sir  Ralph  de)  382. 

Herb  rt  of  Cheibury, -(Edward,   lord)  his   life  of  Henry  VIII.  com* 

mended.  384. 
Hevlin,  his  Cosmography  mentioned,  383. 
History,  books  that  treat  of  general,  382,  and  of  the  history  of  partt> 

cular  countries,  384. 
Hoffman,  his  dictionary,  commended,  385. 
Horace,  ibid. 

HowelK  his  history  of  the  world  recommendedj  S«3. 
Huygens,  his  Cosmotheoros  commended,  392. 

IDENTITY,  the  author's  opinion  of  it  defended,  289,  Ac- 
Ignorance,  not  so  bad  as  groundless  assurance,  361.  O 

how  it  should  be  removed  ibid. 

Indifferency,  for  all  truth  ■should  be  cherished,  829. 

■^ , —  the  ill  consequences  of  the  want  of  it,  859. 

Juvenal  commended,  384.  H 

K. 

KNOWLEDGE,  wherein  it  consists,  S79.  -^ 

the  extent  of  it,  cannot  exceed  the  extent  of  ©ur  — 

ideas,  ibid.  -»iS!Na 
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L. 
LITTLETOM,  his  dictionary  commended,  5S5. 
Lloyd,  his  dictionary,  ibid. 

M. 

MARIANA,  his  history  of  Spain  commended,  38^. 

Mathematics,  the  usefulness  of  studying  them,  3'i3. 

Melvil  (James)  his  memoirs  commended,  384. 

Metals,  several  sorts  of  them,  399. 

Meteors,  396. 

Minerals,  are  vegetables,  400. 

Modus  tenendi  Parliamentum,  382. 

Moll  (Herman),  his  ijeography  commended,  383. 

Morality,  the  best  books  that  treat  of  it,  381. 

Moreri,  his  historical  dictionary  commended,  385. 

o. 

OBSERVATION,  very  useful  to  improve  knowledge^  332. 
Opinion,  no  one  should  be  wished  to  be  true,  3'iS-30. 

PAXTON,  his  Civil  Polity  commended,  382.' 
Partiality  in  studies,  340, 

it  misleads  the  understanding,  341. 

Parts,  or  abilities,  their  difference,  311 

may  be  improved  by  a  due  conduct  of  the  understanding,  ibid. 

Persius  commended,  384. 

Perseverance  in  study,  necessary  to  knowledge,  362. 

Personal  identity,  the  author's  opinion  of  it  defended,  289,  &c. 

Perspicuity  in  speaking,  wherein  it  consists,  380. 

and  how  to  obtain  it,  ibid 

Petavius,  his  Chronology  commended,  384. 

Peiyt,  his  Rights  of  the  Commons  of  England,  commended,  382. 
Plants,  their  several  sorts,  nourishment  and  propagation,  400. 
Politics,  contain  two  parts,  381. 

Practice,  or  exercise  of  the  mind,  should  not  be  beyond  its  strength, 
350. 

— the  understanding  is  improved  by  it,  816. 

Prejudices,  every  one  should  find  out  and  get  riJ  of  his  own,  327, 
Presumption,  a  great  hindrance  to  the  understanding,  365. 
Principles,  when  wrong,  are  very  prejudicial,  318,  &c. 

__ . —  we  should  carefully  examine  our  own,  329,  &c. 

■  ■  ... the  usefulness  of  intermediate  principles,  340. 

Puffendorf,  his  writings,  commended,  382. 
Purchas,  his  collection  of  voyages,  commended,  383. 
Pyrard,  his  voyages  commended,  ibid. 

Q. 

QUESTION,  should  be  rightly  stated  before  arguments  are  used,  362. 
Quintilian,  his  Institutiones  commended,  381. 

R. 

RALEIGH  (Sir  Walter),  his  History  of  the  World,  383. 
Reading,  hovv  the  mind  should  be  conducted  in,  338. 

its  end,  .580. 

Reasoning,  several  defects  therein  mentioned,  311,  &c. 

how  it  should  be  improved,  314. 

Religion,  it  eoncerns  all  mankind  to    nderstand  it  rightly,  325. 
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Resignation,  or  flexibleness,  often  obstructs  knowledge.  S4i^, 

Rocliefoucault  (duke  of),  hi*  memoirs,  384. 

Roe  (Sir  Thosuas),  his  voyaTe,  S83. 

Rtishworth,  his  historical  collections  commended,  38 <• 

s. 

SAGAilD,  his  voyaia  mentioned,  383. 

Sandys  (George),  his  Voyages,  ibid- 

Scaliger  de  Emendatione  Teiipornm,  3S4- 

Sedler,  bis  Riijhts  v)f  the  Kin;^dom  commended,  332. 

Selden,  his  Titles  of  Honour  commended,  385. 

Sidney  (Algernon),  his  Discourses  concerning  Government  381, 

Skinner,  his  Lexicon  commended,  385. 

Society  (civil),  books  that  treat  of  the  rise  and  nature  of  civil  society, 

381-2. 
Spelman,  his  Glossary  commended,  385. 
State  tracts,  two  coUeotiuns  of  them  commended,  382. 
Stephens  (Robert),  his  Thesaurus  Linguae  Latina^  commended,  385. 
Stones  are  real  vegetables,  40  k 
Strauchius,  his  Chronology  commended,  384. 

T. 
TALLEXT's  Tables  of  Chronology,  recommended,  384, 
Terence,  881. 

Thevenot,  his  collection  of  Voyages,  353. 
Theology,  should  be-  studied  by  all  men,  34o. 
Thuanus,  his  History  of  his  own  Times  commended,  384, 
Tillotson,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  hi:^elogium,  380. 
Transferring  of  thoughts  not  ea?i'y  attained,  373. 

causes  of  the  difficulty  of  doing  it,  374. 

how  this  difficuiti  may  be  overcome-  377. 

Travels,  books  of  Travels  and  vi\agHS  commended,  383. 
Tally,  his  bouki  de  Oratore  &  t ;  OfRciis  coinmended,  381- 
Tyrrei  (James),  hia  Hi&tory  of  E-ialand  commended,  382. 

V. 

"VEGETABLES,  an  account  of  them,  400. 
Und'  rscanding  of  man,   its  uperations,  380- 

. how  it  may  be  improved,  31fi,  380. 

man's  last  resort  to  it  for  conduct,  309. 

to  be  improved  by  practice  and  lu.bit,  316. 

wherein  the  iaot  judgment  of  it  consists,  334,  &c. 

Universality  of  knowledge   how  it  should  bepu'sued,  336. 
Vossius  (Gi-rhard  John),  hii  Etymologicum  Linguie  Latinae,  commend- 
ed, 685. 
Voyages,  see  Travels. 

w. 

WANDERING,  we  should  endeavour  to  keep  our  minds  from  it,  353- 

Witear.  In?  .Methodus  leeendi  Historias  commended,  883. 
Words,  should  not  be  used  with'.'Ut  a  fixe  .  sense,  351. 

Y. 

YEAR,  made  by  the  revolution  of  the  earth  about  the  snn,  392- 
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